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65tli  Congress,  2d  Session,  S.  Bes.  223. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States^  May  13,  J918. 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  directed, 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  create  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, to  define  its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  investigate  and 
report  to  the  Senate  the  cause  or  causes  for  the  high  prices  of  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned  required  to  be  bought  and  used  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country  on  the  farms,  and  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  relative  to  the 
existence  of  any  unfair  methods  of  trade  or  competition  by  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  any  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned  in  respect  to  any  act, 
combination,  agreement,  or  conspiracy  to  restrict,  depress,  or  control  the 
prices,  production,  or  supply  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  as  follows, 
to  -wit : 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  of  every  Isind  and  description. 

And  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  whether,  under  the  facts 
found,  the  farmers  are  required  to  pay  an  unreasonable  price  for  the  things 
they  are  required  to  purchase  and  use  on  the  farms  in.  the  production  of 
food  products,  and  whether  they  are  thereby  prevented  from  making  a  fair 
profit  for  their  labor  and  money  expended  toward  production. 

James  M.  Baker,  Secretary, 
ByH.  M.  lioSE,  As8t,   Secretary. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington^  May  ^,  1920. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate: 

This  report  is  made  in  response  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  * 
directing  the  Commission  to  report  the  causes  for  the  high  prices  of 
farm  implements  including  any  facts  relating  to  restraints  of  trade 
or  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  the  industry  and  whether  by 
reason  of  such  prices  the  farmers  have  been  prevented  from  making 
fair  profits.  This  inquiry  involved,  therefore,  a  determination  of  the 
costs,  prices  and  profits  of  implement  manufacturers,  the  prices  and 
profits  of  implement  dealers,  the  question  of  restraints  of  trade  or 
unfair  methods  of  competition  among  manufacturers  or  dealers,  and 
the  situation  of  the  farmer  with  respect  to  the  prices  paid  for  imple- 
ments and  his  general  economic  position. 

PRINCIPAL  FINDINGS  OF  FACT. 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  prices  of  farm  implements 
purchased  by  the  farmers  increased  on  the  average  73  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  period  1914  to  1918,  and  that  this  increase  was  due  to  the 
following  causes : 

1.  The  costs  of  manufacturers  and  the  expenses  of  dealers  showed  a 
marked  increase. 

2.  The  prices  of  manufacturers  and  of  dealers  increased  more  than 
their  costs  or  expenses,  respectively,  and  resulted  in  increased  profits, 
which  were  unusually  large  for  both  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
1917  and  1918. 

3.  The  large  increase  in  the  prices  and  profits  of  manufacturers  in 
1917  and  1918  was  due  in  part  to  price  understandings  or  agreements 
among  manufacturers,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  the  increase  in 
the  profits  of  dealers  seems  to  have  been  due  to  similar  activities. 

The  increase  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  was  generally  greater 
than  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  implements  and  this  increase  in  im- 
plement prices  formed  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  operating 
expenses  of  the  farmer,  so  it  would  appear  that  the  farmer  was  not 
prevented  from  making  fair  profits  on  account  of  the  increased  prices 
of  farm  implements. 

^S.  Res.  223,  65th  Cong.,  2d  sees. 
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There  was  no  general  shortage  in  the  supply  of  farm  implements, 
nor  was  there  any  unusual  demand,  especially  because  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  machines  exported  and  of  the  more  extensive  re- 
pairing of  old  machines  to  meet  the  increase  in  domestic  requirements. 

INCREASE  IN  PRICES. 

Manufacturers'  prices  of  farm  implements  to  dealers  increased  82 
per  cent  during  the  period  1916  to  1918,  while  dealers'  prices  to  farm- 
ers increased  62  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  While  the  dealers' 
increase  in  percentage  was  smaller  than  that  for  manufacturers,  tiieir 
increase  expressed  in  dollars  was  not  greatly  different,  due  to  the 
higher  prices  upon  which  their  increase  was  figured. 

As  already  stated,  the  increase  in  the  prices  to  farmers  during  the 
five-year  period  1914  to  1918  averaged  73  per  cait.  The  greater 
part  of  this  increase  occurred  in  1918,  although  there  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  1917.  The  increases  in  1915  and  1916  were 
quite  small. 

PROFITS  OF  DEALERS. 

The  financial  results  for  implement  dealers  in  1918  as  compart 
with  1915,  based  on  data  from  more  than  200  concerns,  most  of  which 
handled  other  articles  as  well  as  implements,  were  as  follows: 

The  net  sales  increased  60  per  cent,  the  gross  profits  75  per  cent, 
the  total  expenses  38  per  cent,  the  net  income  152  per  cent,  the  invest- 
ment 28  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of  profit  on  investment  increased 
from  9  per  cent  in  1915  to  17.7  per  cent  in  1918,  which  is  an  increase 
of  97  per  cent. 

PROFITS  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

Twenty-two  farm  implement  manufacturers,  embracing  over  85 
per  cent  of  the  industry,  showed  for  1918  compared  with  1916  the 
following  results  from  their  implement  business : 

The  net  sales  increased  63  per  cent,  the  cost  of  sales  67  per  cent, 
the  selling,  general,  and  administrative  expenses  17  per  cent,  the  net 
operating  income  from  the  implement  business  106  per  cent,  the  in- 
vestment 1  per  cent,  while  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  in  the 
implement  business  increased  from  9.7  per  cent  in  1916  to  19.9  per 
cent  in  1918,  which  is  an  increase  of  105  per  cent.  The  comparison 
in  this  case  is  made  between  1916  and  1918  because  the  rates  of  profit 
in  both  1914  and  1915  seem  to  have  been  unduly  low.  In  1913  the 
rate  of  profit  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  1916,  namely,  9.8  per  cent; 
in  1917  it  was  a  little  lower  than  in  1918,  namely,  16.6  per  cent. 
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CX)NCEKTED  ACTIOH   AMONG   MANUFACTURERS. 

Practically  all  important  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  are 
members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  which 
Avas  formed  in  1911  by  the  union  of  several  existing  farm-implement 
associations.  The  present  association  has  13  departments  covering 
the  more  important  lines  of  farm  implements.  The  general  offices 
are  in  Chicago.  The  association  and  each  department  has  its  own 
president,  secretary,  and  executive  committee.  These  officers  and 
committeemen  carry  on  most  of  the  active  work  of  the  association. 
All  of  them,  except  the  secretary  of  the  main  association,  are  officers 
or  employees  of  the  member  companies.  There  are  two  other  asso- 
ciations of  some  importance— the  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  Carriage  Builders  National  Association.  The 
membership  of  the  three  above-mentioned  associations  overlap  to  a 
certain  extent. 

Under  cover  of  bringing  about  uniform  cost  accounting,  uniform 
terms  of  sale,  and  standardization  of  product  the  manufacturers 
who  are  members  of  these  associations  repeatedly  advanced  prices  of 
farm  implements  by  concerted  action  during  the  period  1916  to  1918, 
inclusive. 

The  associations  received  assistance  in  maintaining  prices  after 
the  armistice  from  the  implement  trade  journals  and  from 
the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association,  an  organization  of  farm 
papers. 

METHODS  OF  ADVANCING  PRICES. 

The  methods  used  by  officers  and  members  of  the  manufacturers' 
associations  in  bringing  about  concerted  price  advances  and  in  main- 
taining prices  were  as  follows: 

Price  comparison  meetings  at  which  advances  in  prices  recently 
made  or  intended  to  be  made  were  discussed. 

Cost  comparison  meetings  at  which  inflated  costs  were  compared 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  prices  would  be  advanced  the  same 
percentage  shown  by  the  inflated  costs. 

Terms  meetings  at  which  agreements  were  made  respecting  uni- 
form terms,  thus  making  the  prices  of  the  different  members  more 
comparable. 

Standardization  meetings  at  which  agreements  were  made  respect- 
ing the  standardization  of  implements  and  the  equipment  to  be  fur- 
nished, thus  making  the  costs  and  prices  of  the  different  members 
more  comparable. 

Frequent  exchange  of  price  lists  by  mail,  so  that  members  could 
check  up  each  other's  prices,  terms,  and  equipment  furnished. 
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Frequent  exchange  by  letters  of  what  advances  had  been  made 
recently  and  asking  for  other  members'  recent  price  advances. 

Exchange  of  letters  stating  what  advances  were  contemplated  m 
the  future  and  when  effective  and  asking  for  similar  data. 

Letters  urging  low-price  members  to  increase  their  prices. 

Price  tabulation  showing  in  parallel  columns  the  prices  of  vari- 
ous members,  a  copy  being  sent  to  each  member  furnishing  informa- 
tion for  the  tabulation. 

Complaints  of  price  cutting,  the  complaints  frequently  showing 
that  the  price  cutting  member  was  held  as  not  keeping  faith  in  main- 
taining the  prices  agreed  upon. 

When  a  branch  house  or  a  salesman  sold  under  prices  shown  in  the 
company's  price  list,  other  members  frequently  wrote  the  company's 
main  office  advising  them  of  the  facts. 

By  these  methods,  beginning  with  meetings  held  in  February,  1916, 
and  continuing  through  1918,  the  manufacturers  often  arrived  at 
uniform  percentages  of  increase  to  b^  applied  first  to  one  and  then 
to  another  line  of  implements. 

That  the  officers  and  members  of  the  manufacturers'  associations 
realized  that  they  were  engaged  in  illegal  activities  is  indicated  by 
the  attempted  secrecy  they  sought  to  throw  over  all  price  activities. 
It  is  also  more  directly  shown  in  a  number  of  letters  obtained  by  the 
Commission,  copies  of  which  are  printed  in  this  report. 

CONCERTED   ACTION   AMONG   DEALERS. 

The  farm  implement  dealers  of  the  United  States  are  united  into 
about  25  State  and  sectional  associations,  most  of  which  in  turn  are 
united  under  two  federations,  the  National  Federation  of  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  with  offices  at  Abilene,  Kans.,  and 
the  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers,  with  offices  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  local  clubs  which 
have  been  organized  by  the  larger  associations. 

The  federations  and  their  constituent  associations  have  attempted 
to  increase  the  profits  of  members  and  protect  them  from  competition 
in  many  ways,  the  following  being  the  more  important : 

They  have  fostered  local  price  agreements  between  dealers  of  the 
same  town. 

They  have  induced  manufacturers  not  to  sell  to  dealers  who  do 
not  maintain  prices  locally  agreed  upon. 

They  have  induced  manufacturers  not  to  sell  to  concerns  con- 
sidered as  irregular  by  the  dealers,  especially  cooperative  stores  and 
small  mail-order  concerns. 

By  means  of  so-called  cost  education  they  have  urged  dealers  to 
maintain  a  high  and  uniform  percentage  of  gross  profit. 
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EFFECT  OF  HIGH  PRICES  ON  FARM  PROFITS. 

Although  the  prices  of  farm  implements  were  advanced  more 
rapidly  than  the' increases  in  the  actual  costs  of  manufacture  and 
distribution  warranted,  they  did  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  did  the 
prices  of  farm  products.  In  1918,  as  compared  with  1913,  the  prices 
of  farm  products  increased  118  per  cent,  while  the  prices  of  farm 
implements  increased  72  per  cent.  Consequently,  the  product  of  an 
acre  of  farm  land  would  buy  a  larger  quantity  of  farm  implements 
in  1918  than  in  1914  or  in  preceding  years.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
pense attributable  to  farm  implements  represents  only  a  small  part — 
less  than  10  per  cent — of  the  farmers'  total  expense. 

No  comprehensive  data  are  available  regarding  the  profits  of 
farmers,  but  all  the  available  evidence  indicates  that  they  were  higher 
in  1917  and  1918  than  in  the  four  years  preceding,  notwithstanding 
the  higher  prices  of  farm  implements. 

However,  if  implement  prices  prevailing  at  the  present  time  are 
maintained  and  the  prices  of  farm  products  decrease,  this  expense 
may  well  become  a  factor  in  preventing  the  farmer  from  making  a 
fair  profit. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  DISSOLUTION. 

The  Commission  is  by  law  empowered  to  investigate  the  manner 
in  which  a  final  decree  in  any  antitrust  suit  is  being  carried  out. 
As  the  final  decree  in  the  International  Harvester  case  was  filed  w^hile 
this  inquiry  into  the  implement. industry  was  in  progress,  the  Com- 
mission has  incorporated  iii  the  present  report  the  results  of  its 
inquiry  into  this  matter. 

By  a  consent  decree  filed  November  2,  1918,  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  St.  Paul  the  International  Harvester  Co.  was  or- 
dered to  sell  its  Champion  and  Osborne  harvester  plants  and  its 
Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  harvesting  lines,  and  was  fur- 
thermore restricted  to  one  dealer-agent  in  ea,ch  town. 

The  proportion  of  the  investment  in  the  Champion  and  Osborne 
plants  to  the  total  investment  in  all  the  company's  plants  was  12.9 
per  cent  in  1910  and  8.9  per  cent  in  1918,  which  shows  the  small  and 
decreasing  importance  of  the  plants  which  are  to  be  sold. 

.The  proportions  of  the  number  of  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Mil- 
waukee harvesting  machines  manufactured  to  the  total  number  of 
harvesting  machines  of  all  International-  brands  manufactured  in 
1910  and  in  1918  were  as  follows : 

Grain  binders,  13.4  per  cent  in  1910  and  4.9  per  cent  in  1918; 
mowers,  16  per  cent  in  1910  and  10  per  cent  in  1918 ;  rakes,  26.6  per 
cent  in  1910  and  15  per  cent  in  1918;  corn  binders,  13  per  cent  in 
1910  and  14.9  per  cent  in  1918. 
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As  is  shown  by  the  al>ove  figures,  the  brands  to  be  sold  were  of 
decreasing  importance,  except  in  the  case  of  corn  binders. 

The  factory  costs  of  two  of  the  brands  to  be  sold — the  Champion 
and  Osborne — were  much  higher  than  the  factory  costs  of  either  of 
the  two  brands  to  be  retained,  being  in  1918  over  $20  higher  on 
binders,  over  $5  on  mowers,  over  $1  on  rakes,  and  over  $10  on  com 
binders.  The  third  brand  to  be  sold — Milwaukee — ^has  costs  that 
compare  more  favorably  with  those  of  the  brands  retained,  but  this 
brand  is  manufactured  at  the  McCormick  works. 

The  costs  of  the  two  brands  to  be  retained  are  also  much  lower  than 
the  costs  of  the  harvesting  machines  of  other  manufacturers. 

The  proportions  of  the  total  production  of  the  principal  harvest- 
ing machines  which  the  International  Harvester  Co.  had  in  1911, 
before  the  Government  suit  was  brought,  and  the  proportions  it  had 
in  1918  were  as  follows: 

Grain  binders,  87  per  cent  in  1911  and  65  per  cent  in  1918 ;  mow- 
ers, 77  per  cent  in  1911  and  60  per  cent  in  1918 ;  rakes,  72  per  cent 
in  1911  and  58  per  cent  in  1918;  and  com  binders,  76  i)er  cent  in 
1911  and  73  per  cent  in  1918. 

While  the  International's  proportion  has  decreased  for  each  of  the 
machines  shown,  the  company  still  retains  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  business  to  give  it  a  dominating  position  in  the  industry,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  additional  advantages  in  low  costs  of  manufacture  and 
in  the  reputation  in  the  trade  of  the  brands  retained. 

After  it  has  complied  with  the  decree  by  disposing  of  the  Osborne, 
Champion,  and  Milwaukee  lines  its  percentage  of  the  total  business 
will  be  reduced  in  only  a  comparatively  small  degree  on  the  present 
basis  of  output. 

The  separation  of  the  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  brands 
and  the  Champion  and  Osborne  harvester  works  from  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  can  have  little  effect,  therefore,  upon  the  domi- 
nating position  of  that  company  in  the  harvesting-machine  line, 
especially  as  regards  grain  binders.  This  results  from  three  factors : 
(1)  the  small  and  constantly  decreasing  importance  of  those  brands 
and  plants  as  compared  with  other  brands  and  plants  to  be  retained 
by  the  company;  (2)  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  factory 
costs  of  two  of  the  three  brands  surrendered  as  compared  with  the 
factory  costs  of  the  two  brands  retained;  and  (3)  the  low  total  cost 
of  the  two  brands  retahied — McCormick  and  Deering — as  compared 
with  the  total  cost  of  the  harvesting  machines  manufactured  by  other 
companies. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  dominating  position  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  in  the  harvesting-machine  business  that  it  refused  to 
cooperate  with  other  harvesting-machine  manufacturers  in  associa- 
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tion  activities,  although  it  did  so  cooperate  with  respect  to  othei 
lines  of  implements  which  it  did  not  dominate.     (See  p.  548.) 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  final  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 2, 1918,  will  fail  in  its  purpose  to  "  restore  competitive  conditions 
in  the  United  States  in  the  interstate  business  in  harvesting  ma- 
chines." The  court,  however,  provided  in  the  final  decree  that  in 
the  event  such  competitive  conditions  were  not  restored  "at  the 
expiration  of  18  months  after  the  termination  of  the  existing  war  " 
the  Government  should  have  the  right  to  such  further  relief  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  a  condition  in  harmony  with  the  law. 

The  Commission  believes  that  further  steps  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  decree. 

The  dominating  position  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is 
chiefly  with  respect  to  the  harvesting-machine  lines  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  grain  binders.  The  maintenance  of  this  position  is 
aided  by  the  steel-making  business  of  the  company,  which  furnishes 
it  either  with  large  profits  or  with  steel  at  cost,  thereby  further 
increasing  the  International  Harvester  Co.'s  dominating  position  by 
reducing  its  already  low  costs  of  manufacture. 

The  division  of  the  business  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
therefore,  should  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  effectively  the  harvest- 
ing-machine lines  and  to  separate  therefrom  the  steel  business,  less 
than  half  of  the  products  of  which  have  been  utilized  by  its  imple- 
ment factories  and  is  therefore  much  too  large  to  be  left  with  any  one 
of  them.  To  make  any  such  division  of  the  harvesting-machine  lines 
effective  in  restoring  competition  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  to 
separate  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  and  the  McCormick  and 
Deering  brands.  It  would  also  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  enforce 
the  absolute  separation  of  ownership  of  the  stock  in  the  new  com- 
panies to  be  organized. 

It  is  necessary  to  separate  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  and 
brands  because  according  to  judicial  decision  they  were  illegally 
combined  in  1902  and  because  it  is  these  that  have  given  the  Ijiter- 
national  Harvester  Co.  its  dominating  position  in  the  harvesting- 
machine  line.  By  their  volume  of  output,  their  low  cost  of  production, 
and  reputation  in  the  trade,  the  possession  of  these  two  plants  and 
brands  makes  effective  competition  from  other  implement  manufac- 
turers illusory. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

•Farm-implement  manufacturers  and  dealers  by  concerted  action 
advanced  prices  in  1917  and  1918  by  amounts  that  were  larger  than 
were  warranted  by  the  increase  in  their  costs  and  expenses,  and  this 
resulted  in  unusually  large  profits  for  those  years. 
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In  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  farm-implement  prices,  the  farmers 
were  not  prevented  from  making  as  much  profit  as  before  because 
the  prices  of  farm  products  increased  to  an  even  greater  extent. 

The  partial  dissolution  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  1918 
did  not  change  the  dominating  position  of  that  company  in  the 
harvesting-machine  line  and  will  not  do  so  while  the  McCormick 
and  Deering  plants  and  the  steel  business  remain  united  under  its 
control  either  directly  or  by  common  ownership  of  stock. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Commission  believes  that  judicial  proceedings  should  be  in- 
stituted against  associations  who  have  been  active  in  restraining 
trade  in  the  farm-implement  industry. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that  the  International  Harvester  case 
should  be  reopened  as  provided  for  in  the  final  decree,  so  that  a  plan 
of  dissolution  be  arrived  at  that  will  restore  competitive  conditions 
in  the  harvesting-machine  business. 
Respectfully. 

Victor  Murdock,  Chairman, 
Huston  Thompson. 
Nelson  B.  Gaskill. 
John  Garland  Pollard, 
William  B.  Colver. 
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Chapter  I. 


ORIGIN  AND  SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  DESCRIP- 
TION OF  INDUSTRY, 

Section  1. — Origin  of  investigation. 

The  investigation  of  the  farm-implement  industry  was  made  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  adopted  May 
13, 1918,^  directing  the  Commission  to  investigate  and  report  upon : 

(1)  The  causes  of  the  high  prices  of  farm  implements  and 

machinery. 

(2)  Whether  these  high  prices  prevented  the  farmers  from 

making  a  fair  profit. 

(3)  The  facts  relative  to  the  existence  of  any  unfair  methods 

of  competition  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  respect  to  any  actions  taken  by  them  to  control  the 
prices,  production,  or  supply  of  farm  implements  or 
machinery. 
The  prices  of  farm  implements  had  been  advancing  for  about  two 
or  three  years  before  the  Senate  resolution  was  passed,  but  the 
largest  increases  had  just  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1918.     The  prices 
paid  in  many  cases  by  farmers  for  certain  implements  in  1918  had 
advanced  100  per  cent  or  more. over  the  prices  of  1914.    The  aver- 
age advance,  however,  was  not  so  large,  being  73  per  cent  on  26  im- 
portant implements  and  parts.    This  situation  gave  rise  to  serious 
complaint  from  the  farmers  of  the  country,  which  resulted  in  the 
present  investigation. 

Section  2. — Scope  of  investigation. 

The  Senate  resolution  called  for  an  investigation  of  "  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  of  every  kind  and  description."  In 
order  to  complete  the  investigation  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 

»  Senate  Resolution  No.  223,  65th  Congress,  2d  session. 
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Commission  decided  to  direct  its  attention  chiefly  to  22  of  the  most 
important  implements.    The  ^'mplements  selected  were  as  follows: 


Plows — 

Cultivators — 

Walking. 

Walking. 

Sulky. 

Riding. 

Gang. 

Manure  spreaders 

Engine. 

Binders — 

Harrows — 

Corn. 

Spike  tooth. 

Grain. 

Spring  tooth. 

Mowers. 

Disk,  single. 

Hay  Rakes — 

Disk,  tandem  or  double. 

Dump. 

Planters^ — 

Side-delivery.. 

Corn. 

Hay  loaders. 

Cotton. 

Farm  wagons. 

Drills— 

, 

•  Disk. 

Hoe. 

Even  with  this  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  implements  to  be 
covered,  the  investigation  required  an  enormous  amount  of  account- 
ing, clerical,  and  investigational  work,  as  the  Senate  resolution  made 
it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  prices,  costs,  and  profits  of  both  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  for  each  of  these  22  implements,  in  so  far  as 
this  was  possible;  the  existence  of  any  acts  of  manufacturers  or 
dealers  tending  toward  control  of  prices  or  of  supply ;  and  the  effect 
of  high  prices  of  implements  on  farmers'  profits. 

Description  of  the  industry. — A  general  description  of  the  farm- 
implement  industry  is  presented  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
chapter,  which  will  be  of  service  in  reaching  a  better  understanding 
of  the  succeeding  chapters. 

Price  inquiry. — The  first  inquiry  of  the  Commission  was  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  prices  of  farm  implements  had  risen  in  recent 
years.  For  this  purpose  the*  Commission  obtained  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  large  number  of 
schedules  compiled  by  that  department's  county  agents,  showing 
the  prices  paid  by  the  farmers  for  farm  implements  from  1914  to 
1918,  inclusive.  The  prices  paid  by  the  farmers  are  shown  in  Chap- 
ter II. 

The  Commission  also  secured  the  delivered  costs  to  dealers  for 
selected  implements  and  the  prices  received  for  these  implements 
in  1916  and  1918  from  thousands  of  dealers  located  throughout  the 
country.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  schedule  of  questions  filled 
out  by  the  dealers.  These  delivered  costs  and  prices  received  are 
shown  in  Chapter  V. 

Cost  and  profit  inquiry. — One  of  the  most  important  questions 
involved  in  this  investigation  was  whether  the  increase  in  prices 
was  justified  by  the  increase  in  cost  of  manufacture,  in  the  case 
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of  manufacturers,  or  by  the  increase  in  the  expense  of  doing  business, 
in-  the  case  of  dealers.  To  determine  this  question  the  Commission 
sent  its  agents  to  the  offices  of  about  30  of  the  more  important  manu- 
facturers and  to  several  hundred  dealers  to  obtain  the  cost  figures 
and  the  expense  of  doing  business  directly  from  the  books  of  the 
companies  for  the  years  ending  in  1916  and  1918  for  manufacturers, 
and  1915  to  1918,  inclusive,  fot  dealers.  The  costs  of  manufacturers 
are  presented  in  Chapter  IV  and  the  expenses  of  dealers  in  Chap- 
ter VI. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  the  cost  figures  for  three  years,  the  Com- 
mission secured  information  regarding  the  profits  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  and  their  investments  in  the  business,  in  order  to  show 
what  the  return  on  the  investment  had  been.  The  profits  of  manu- 
facturers are  shown  in  Chapter  III,  and  those  of  the  dealers  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  comparable 
costs  and  profits,  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  cost  and  finan- 
cial accounting  systems  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  ThQ 
records  of  some  concerns,  mostly  dealers,  were  so  incomplete  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  figures  desired. 

AcTivmES  OF  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CONTROL  OF  PRICES. — In  Order  to 
ascertain  the  facts  as  to  the  existence  of  any  acts  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  tending  toward  control  of  prices  and  supply,  the  Com- 
mission's agents  examined  the  records  and  eorresp€«idence  of  several 
of  the  more  important  implement  trade  associations  of  manufac- 
turers and  of  dealers.  The  correspondence,  and  records  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  important  members  of  the  manufacturers'  associa- 
tions were  also  examined.  The  results  of  this  part  of  the  investi- 
gation are  presented  in  Chapter  VII,  covering  manufacturers'  activi- 
ties, and  Chapter  VIII,  covering  dealers'  activities. 

Profits  of  farmers. — ^The  Senate  resolution  requested  the  Com- 
mission to  report  whether  the  high  prices  of  farm  implements  pre- 
vent the  farmers  from  making  a  fair  profit.  The  Commission  had 
no  practicable  way  of  securing  data  as  to  farmers'  profits  directly, 
so  application  was  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
furnished  much  of  the  information  on  which  Chapter  IX  is  based. 

Dissolution  of  International  Harvester  Co. — The  Commission 
obtained  information  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  competitive  condi- 
tions of  the  final  decree  in  the  International  Harvester  dissolution 
case.  The  results  of  this  part  of  the  investigation  are  presented  in 
Chapter  X. 

Section  3. — ^Need  for  farm  operating  equipment. 

Improved  land  in  United  States. — ^Wherever  the  soil  is  used  for 
production  there  is  need  for  farm  operating  equipment  of  one  kind 
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or  another.  The  quantity  and  type  of  equipment  needed  varies  with 
the  size  of  each  farm,  the  supply  of  labor,  the  decree  of  competitidn, 
the  special  nature  of  the  product,  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  buy, 
and  the  extent  to  which  each  kind  of  equipment  has  been  perfected 
and  introduced.  The  need  for  farm  equipment  in  the  United  States 
can  be  measured  in  part  by  the  number  of  acres  improved  and  the 
number  and  size  of  farms.  In  1910,  as  shown  by  the  census,  the  im- 
proved acreage  was  478,451,750  a<!res  and  the  number  of  farms  was 
6,361,502,  averaging  75.21  acres  of  improved  land  per  farm.^  Similar 
statistics  for  each  tenth  year  since  1850  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
The  figures  include  all  land  regularly  tilled  or  mowed,  land  pastured 
and  cropped  in  rotation,  land  lying  fallow,  land  in  gardens,  orchards, 
vineyards,  nurseries,  and  land  occupied  by  farm  buildings. 

Table  1. — Number  of  farms,  total  acreage  improved,  a<nd  average  acreage  im- 
proved per  farm  in  the  United  States  from  1850-1910} 


Year 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 


Number  of 
farms. 


1,449,073 
2,044,077 
2,ft59,985 
4,008,907 
4,564,641 
5,737,372 
6,361,502 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


41.06 
30.13 
60.71 
13.86 
25.69 
10.88 


Acreage 
improved. 


Porcent- 

ageof 

increase. 


113,032,614 
163,110,720 
188,921,099 
284,771,042 
357,616,755 
414,498,487 
478,451,750 


44.30 
15.82 
60.74 
25.68 
15.91 
15.43 


Average 

acreage 

improved 

per  farm. 


78.00 
79.80 
71.02 
71.03 
78.34 
72.25 
75.21 


1  Statistical  Abstract,  1918,  p.  143. 

The  greatest  increases  in  acreage  improved  and  in  number  of  farms 
were  in  the  period  from  1870  to  1880,  due  probably  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Western  and  Middle  Western  States,  concurrent  with 
the  rapid  expansion  of  railroads  in  this  period.  The  average  im- 
proved acreage  of  each  farm  varied  little  throughout  the  entire 
period  and  was  never  less  than  71  or  more  than  80  acres. 

The  greatest  increases  in  improved  acreage  since  1850  have 
occurred  in  the  Pacific,  Mountain,  and  West  North  Central  State 
groups.  The  relation  of  this  development  to  the  growth  of  the  farm- 
implement  industry  is  discussed  in  the  following  section.  In  the 
West  North  Central  group,  which  includes  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  the 
acreage  increased  from  3,768,142  in  1850  and  11,122,285  in  1860 
to  164,284,862  in  1910.  The  increase  in  1910  over  1900  in  these 
States  was  21.1  per  cent.  The  increase  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  was  89.4  per  cent  and  for  the  West  South  Central  States  46.5 
per  cent.  These  figures  indicate  that  the  greatest  and  most  rapid 
development  of  farming  areas  has  been  in  the  Western  and  Middle 
Western  States  and  that  the  development  is  still  in  progress.     On 


^  statistical  Abstract,  1918,  p.  143. 
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the  other  hand,  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  the 
improved  acreage  has  actually  decreased  since  1880. 

Exports  of  farm  implements. — That  the  need  of  American  farm 
operating  equipment  is  not  confined  to  this  country  is  evidenced  by 
a  large  and  increasing  export  trade  in  some  of  the  more  important 
kinds  of  agricultural  implements  and  particularly  in  grain  and  grass 
harvesting  machines  and  in  plows.  The  values  of  exports  of  farm 
implements  from  1864  to  1919  were  as  follows : 

Table  2. — Value  of  exports  of  agricultural  implements y^  1864-1919,^ 

(For  years  ending  June  30.) 


Year. 

Value. 

1 
Year.                   Value.      | 

1 

1 
Year.              ,     Value. 

1 

1864 

$611, 152 

1,068,476 

2,245,742 

3,859,184 

16,099,149 

1910 

$28,124,033 
35,640,005 
40,572,352 
31,965,789 
10,304,978 

1 

1916 $17,611,297 

1917 1    26.552.986 

1870 

1912 

1880 

1913 

1918 t    35,076,911 

1890 

1914 

1919 1     42,662,724 

t 

1900 

1915 

1  Does  not  include  wagons  or  tractors. 

2  Statistical  Abstract,  1918,  p.  786,  and  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce,  June,  1919,  p.  32. 

The  largest  rate  of  increase  occurred  in  the  period  from  1890  to 
1900,  after  the  chief  lines  of  harvesting  machines  had  been  perfected. 
From  1890  to  1918  mowers  and  reapers  constituted  the  largest  item 
in  the  trade,  but  in  1919  they  were  exceeded  in  value  by  plows  and 
cultivators. 

The  greatest  prewar  exports  of  farm  implements  occurred  in 
1913,  when  these  exports  amounted  to  $40,572,352.  During  1914 
exports  fell  off,  and  in  1915,  which  covered  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
they  amounted  to  $10,304,978  only.  Since  1916  they  have  been 
rapidly  increasing  again,  until  in  1919  they  amounted  to  $42,662,724, 
which  is  more  than  $2,000,000  greater  than  the  exports  in  any 
previous  year.  This  represents  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  imple- 
ments, however,  as  prices  in  1919  were  very  much  higher  than  in 
1913. 

The  exports  of  agricultural  implements  are  shown  separately  for 
the  principal  lines  in  the  following  table: 

Table  3. — Exports  of  principal  lines  of  agricultural  implements,^  1917,  1918, 

and  1919.^ 

(For  years  ending  June  30.) 


Kind  of  implement. 


1917 


Hay  rakes  and  tedders. 

Mowers  and  reapers 

Planters  and  seeders. . . 
Plows  and  cultivators . 

Threshers 

All  other 

Parts  of 


Total  implements . 


$505,372 

10,044,008 

403,700 

5,976,532 


2,341,001 
7,282,373 


26,552,986 


1918 


$732,485 
8,782,041 
693,976 
8,745,415 
3,056,093 
7,797,305 
5,269,506 


1919 


$665,297 

10,291,495 

800,661 

10,603,258 

1,576,301 

9,643,419 

9,082,298 


35,076,911  42,662,724 


1  Does  not  include  wagons  or  tractors. 

'  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June,  1919,  p.  32. 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  leading  exports  are  mowers  and 
reapers,  and  plows  and  cultivators.  The  greatest  increase  in  value 
of  exports  in  1919  over  1917  was  that  for  plows  and  cultivators, 
which  increased  nearly  $5,000,000.  Two  of  the  lines  showed  a 
decrease  in  1919  as  compared  with  1918,  namely,  hay  rakes  and  ted- 
ders, and  threshers. 

Imports  of  agricultural  implements  have  not  been  an  important 
factor  in  supply  during  the  last  three  years.  The  imports  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  4. — Imports  of  agricultural  implements,^  1911,  1918,  and  1919.* 

(For  years  ending  June  30.) 


Year. 


1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Value. 


1391,691 
472,283 
2,243,42 


» Does  not  include  wagons  or  tractors. 

2  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  June,  1919,  p.  9. 

The  imports  increased  from  $891,691  in  1917  to  $2,243,424  in  1919. 
Agricultural  implements  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Section  4. — ^Development  of  the  industry. 

Rank  of  industry. — In  1914  the  agricultural-implement  industry, 
as  shown  by  census  rei)orts,  ranked  thirty-ninth  among  all  industries 
in  the  total  value  of  products.  This  value  amounted  to  $164,086,835, 
representing  an  increase  of  12.1  per  cent  over  1909.  Hand  tools,  such 
as  rakes,  hoes,  spades,  spading  forks,  etc.,  were  not  included  in  these 
totals  except  when  reported  as  subsidiary  products  of  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements. 
In  average  number  of  wage  earners  the  industry  ranked  thirty-third. 
There  were  48,459  wage  earners,  the  number  having  decreased  4.1 
I)er  cent  in  the  period  1909-1914  and  increased  6.7  per  cent  in  the 
1 904-1909  period.  In  cost  of  materials  the  industry  ranked  forty-fifth 
and  in  value  added  to  product  by  manufacture  twenty-ninth.  This 
large  difference  in  rank  as  regards  cost  of  materials  and  as  regards 
value  added  by  manufacture  explains  the  proportionately  large  cost 
of  manufacture  in  the  implement  industry. 

Tlie  large  growth  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  farm  tractors  in 
recent  years  has  considerably  increased  the  total  value  of  implement 
production. 

Sketch  of  growth. — ^The  production  of  farm  equipment  by  fac- 
tories was  developed  before  1850  and  has  since  kept  pace  with  the 
constantly  increasing  settlement  of  agricultural  regions  and  with  the 
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progress  of  invention  and  tlie  increased  use  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments and  machines.  The  growth  of  the  industry  is  indicated  by  the 
following  census  data  for  each  period  since  1849 ; 


.  view  of  Ibe  trend  ol 


Year. 

"£? 

SS. 

^^ 

To»^»lue 

2;  US 

2,076 
1,«43 

910 

601 

1             89 
33              .73 

7,220 

3S,827 

50!j51 
48;  450 

m'.«r. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  investment  shown  in  the  table  is  tliat 
reported  by  the  companies  themselves  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  may 
vary  from  the  true  investment  in  many  cases.  The  table  shows  that 
while  the  capital  invested  has  increased  from  $3,564,202  in  1849  to 
$338,531,673  in  1914  (or  about  ninety-iive  fold),  the  value  of  the 
product  at  the  factory  has  increased  from  $6,842,611  in  1849  to 
$164,086,835  in  1914  (only  about  twenty-five  fold).  It  is  natural, 
owing  to  the  progressively  increasing  intricacy  and  cost  of  manu- 
facture, that  the  value  of  the  product  should  not  have  multiplied  as 
rapidly  as  the  capital  invested.  The  number  of  wage  earners  has 
increased  from  7,220  to  48,459,  or  about  seven  fold.  Since  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  has  not  increased  as  greatly  in  proportion  as  the 
value  of  the  output,  the  average  value  of  the  product  per  wage  earner 
has  increased.  This  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  capital  required 
far  investment  and  to  the  more  extensive  use  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery in  implement  factories. 

The  table  shows  that  while  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of 
wage  earners,  and  the  value  of  the  product  have  increased  rapidly, 
the  number  of  establishments  has  decreased  from  1,333  in  1849,  with 
an  average  output  of  about  $5,133,  to  601  in  1914,  with  an  average 
output  of  about  $273,023.  This  marked  development  toward  a  con- 
centration of  the  industry  into  fewer  and  larger  plants  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  increasing  capital  investment  required  to  do  business, 
owing  to  the  costliness  of  the  machinery  manufactured  and  the  ex- 
pensive credit  and  service  systems  maintained.  Another  reason 
for  this  concentration  has  been  the  intense  competition  which 
resulted  in  stronger  concerns  driving  weaker  ones  out  of  business. 
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Numerous  combinations  of  competing  companies  have  also  contrib- 
uted to  reduce  the  number  of  manufacturers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  a  number  of  the  most 
important  types  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  as  re- 
ported by  the  census  since  1869: 


Table  6. — Xumhcr  of  specified  kinds  of  agrieuUural  implements  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Census  Reports,  1869-1914' 

(Owing  to  the  variations  in  claKlflcsjtion,  etc.,  and  to  the  fact  that  census  years  were  sometimes  exceptional 
years — which  was  er^nedally  true  of  1830,  19CM,  1909,  and  1914  for  certain  products— the  comparison  hero 
given  should  be  used  only  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  general  trend  of  the  45-ye8r  period.) 


Kind. 


Grain  binders,  harvesters,  and 
headers 

Com  harvesters 

Hay  carriers 

Horse  hayforks 

Hay  loaders 

Horse  hayrakes 

Haystackers 

Hay  tedders 

Mowers « " 

Reapers 

Corn  huskers  3 

Power  com  shellers 

Horse  threshers 

Steam  threshers 

Threshers  and  separators  com- 
bined  

Horse  com  planters 

Cotton  planters 

Potato  planters 

Com  drills 

Grain  drills 

Grain  sowers 

Manure  spreaders 

Seed  sowers 

Small  cultivators 

Wheeled  cultivators 

Disk  harrows 

Other  harrows 

Disk  plows 

Shovel  plows 

Steam  plows , 

Sulky  or  wheel  plows , 

Walking  plows 


18C9 


3,5G6 


1879 


125,737 


80,619 


99,131 
60,388 


22,931 


2,000 


32,033 


6,900 
In  88, 740 


9,150 


864,947 


8,057 
95,625 


2,334 

127,010 

35,327 

44,370 


10,424 


19,288 


43,222 
15,563 
8  8,155 
20,289 

"318,057 


1,326,123 


1880 


125,942 


24,351 

1,823 

3,019 

114,790 

5,184 

12, 176 

186,574 

8,834 


5,726 

2,769 
2,661 

5,937 
54,639 
56,740 


44,830 
16,728 


{ 


57,716 
239,008 
206,482 

63,980 
214,965 


67,286 
1,182,059 


1800 


233,542 

20,707 

54,303 

51,770 

7,273 

216,345 

12,069 

14,510 

398,616 

35,945 

10,726 

8,185 

1,314 

3,651 

5,394 

6  78,335 

45,575 

25,338 

21,940 

91,635 

36,862 

5,263 

83,283 

10  207,171 

295,799 

97,261 

380,259 

17,345 

102,320 

207 

136,105 

819,022 


1904 


108,810 

6,924 

85,121 

62,801 

27,174 

236,297 

8,670 

35,745 

273,385 

60,996 

1,327 

6,082 

2,237 

7,950 


90,929 

127,052 

35,7.^6 

28,228 

76,929 

33,546 

22,236 

69,910 

239,173 

313,088 

104,323 

348,850 

39, 146 

121,899 

1,599 

138,899 

956,898 


1900 


129,274 

19,693 

45,064 

43,675 

34,705 

266,200 

17,212 

34,396 

359,264 

58,294 

1,612 

9,049 

822 

12,957 


122,780 
79,271 
23,092 

« 41,429 
68,611 

'61,970 

(») 

7,847 
469,696 
435,429 
193,000 
507,820 
22,132 
254,737 

2,355 

134,936 

1,110,006 


1914 


215,380 

52,087 

44,277 

31,976 

25,865 

183,062 

6,437 

9,791 

274,622 

66,989 

4,679 

11, 113 

302 

13,246 


114,657 

101,256 

37,191 

55,710 

89,370 


(») 

12,608 
492,239 
378,934 
209,077 
555,589 

15,708 

181,560 

3,265 

108,232 

870,414 


1  Includes  all  harvesters. 

« Includes  combined  reapers  and  mowers  for  which  numbers  were  not  given  in  1909.  For  preceding 
census  periods  production  of  combined  mowers  and  reapers  was  as  follows:  1869,  59,645;  1879,  64,920;  1889, 
15,681;  1899, 1,055-  1904,6,693. 

>  Includes  combined  com  huskers  and  shredders;  apparently  a  change  made  in  classificatian. 

*  Not  reported  separately. 

» Includes  bean  planters. 

c  Includes  21,292  disk  drills. 

'  Broadcast  and  combination  seeders. 

8  Classified  as  "  fertilizer  distributors." 

» Not  reported. 

10  Includes  189  bean  cultivators. 
"  Including  bean  and  Ijeet  cultivators. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  the  more  elaborate 
mechanical  types  of  equipment  and  the  proportionate  decrease  in 
output  of  the  simpler  types,  such  as  walking  and  disk  plows,  horse 
threshers,  etc.,  are  apparent  from  this  table.  Except  in  cases  of 
new  inventions,  the  demand  for  implements  is  never  so  great  in 
agricultural  regions  already  developed,  and  where  sales  generally 
are  replacements,  as  in  new  areas  where  complete  new  outfits  of 
farm  equipment  must  be  had.    For  this  reason  the  partial  comple- 
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tion  of  the  agricultural  development  of  the  great  Western  and 
Middle  Western  Sts^es  perhaps  explains  the  retardation  in  per- 
centage of  growth  in  the  farm-equipment  industry  in  recent  years. 
The  actual  numerical  decrease  in  1914  is  due  to  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  war.  For  grain-liarvesting  machinery  the  figures 
for  1899  and  1909  are  unsatisfactory  fpr  comparative  purposes,  as 
these  were  exceptional  years.  However,  there  was  undoubtedly  a 
considerable  decrease  in  binder  production  during  this  period,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  overproduction  in  the  earlier  boom  period  incident  to 
the  perfection  of  harvesting  machinery. 

No  exact  figures  are  available  for  the  production  of  farm  tractors, 
the  growth  of  which  in  recent  years  has  been  remarkable.  From  an 
estimated  output  of  20,000  in  1915,  and  29,670  in  1916,  this  indus- 
try  has  grown  so  rapidly  that,  according  to  reports  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  output  in  1918  was  132,697,  and 
the  advance  figures  for  1919  totaled  314,936.  According  to  estimates 
made  by  that  department,  there  were  about  180,000  tractors  in  use 
by  farmers  early  in  1919.  The  farm  tractor  is  being  introduced 
principally  in  the  East  North  Central,  West  North  Central,  and 
West  South  Central  States,  where  farming  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale. 

The  greatest  progress  in  invention  and  development  of  agricul- 
tural implements  occurred  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  the  farmer  depended  mostly 
on  simple  hand  tools  and  it  was  not  until  after  1840  that  grain 
and  grass  cutting  machines  came  into  use.  After  the  Civil  War, 
shortage  of  labor  supply  and  the  rapid  development  of  agriculture 
in  the  prairie  regions  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  a  marked  improvement  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments. In  this  period  harvesting  machinery  was  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Marsh  harvester  and  the  wire  binder.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventies  the  wire  binder  was  replaced  by  the  twine  binder, 
which  was  later  improved  by  the  invention  of  the  Appleby  knotting 
device  and  by  the  use  of  steel  construction  in  place  of  wood.  With 
the  exception  of  the  corn  harvester,  the  chief  lines  of  harvesting  ma- 
chinery were  developed  by  1885.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
the  hay  loader,  hay  tedder,  disk  harrow,  wheel  plow,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  machinery  was  introduced,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  practically  all  the  important  classes  of  imple- 
ments were  in  extensive  use.  However,  some  types  of  farm  equipment 
have  had  their  greatest  development  since  1900,  notably  the  internal- 
combustion  engine,  motor  vehicles,  manure  spreaders,  cream  sepa- 
rators, and,  more  recently,  farm  tractors. 

At  the  national  tractor  demonstration  at  Wichita  in  July,  1919,  a 
new  tractor  binder  was  displayed.    The  machine  has  no  bull  wheel 
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and  the  driving  power  of  the  binder  is  derived  from  the  tractor 
by  means  of  a  shaft  extending  back  from  the  differential. 

When  factory  production  of  farm  equipment  developed  it  was  a 
specialized  manufacture  of  particular  lines  of  implement  or  farm 
machinery.  This  specialized  nature  of  the  industry,  which  was 
partly  due  to  operation  under  patent  rights,  has  continued  until 
recent  years,  when  the  "  full-line  "  houses  manufacturing  complete 
outfits  of  farm  equipment  have  developed. 

The  harvesting-machine  industry  began  in  an  important  sense 
with  the  McCormick  factory,  established  in  1847.  Numerous,  other 
companies  came  into  existence  between  1850  and  1870,  operating 
under  patents  or  licenses  from  patentees,  but  only  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  are  still  in  existence.  In  1902  the  five  leading  har- 
vester companies  were  merged  to  form  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  These  companies  in  order  of  importance  were :  The  McCormick 
Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  the  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  the  Champion 
Machine  Co.,  the  Piano  Co.,  and  the  Milwaukee  Harvester  Co.  In 
1903  the  combine  acquired  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Quitman-Miller  Co., 
and  the  Minneapolis  Harvester  Co.     (See  p.  653.) 

Number  and  location  of  manufacturers. — ^The  number  of  estab- 
lishments manufacturing  implements  in  the  United  States  in  1914, 
according  to  the  census,  was  601.  This  represents  a  continuous  de- 
crease since  1859.  (See  table  and  discussion,  p.  43.)  The  following 
table,  compiled  from  census  data,  indicates  the  distribution  of  these 
establishments  by  States  in  1904,  1909,  and  1914: 


Table  7.- 


-Wumber  of  estahUshments  manufacturing  farm  implements  in  each 

State,  190Jf-19U. 


State. 


niinms 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Indiana • 

Michigan 

Total  East  North  Cen- 
tral States 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

Oalifomia 

Virgiiiia 

Missouri 


Years. 

1914 

1909 

1904 

73 

79 

82 

59 

55 

71 

46 

45 

62 

33 

39 

41 

30 

32 

42 

241 

250 

288 

50 

57 

75 

38 

36 

43 

34 

42 

30 

28 

25 

25 

20 

16 

11 

18 

25 

21 

State. 


Georgia 

North  Carolina. . , 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

Kansas 

New  Jersey 

Vermont 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 
South  Carolina... 
All  other  States. 


Total  United  States. 


Years. 


18 

17 

17 

17 

11 

9 

0 

5 

4 

o 
o 

3 

50 


GOl 


17 
22 
17 

10 

18 

10 

11 

10 

5 

5 

4 

54 


040 


If. 
13 
21 

12 

7 

If) 

10 

13 

9 

S 

4 

32 


048 


Over  40  per  cent  of  the  establishments  are  located  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  ^roup,  which  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Not  only  the  larg^t  number  of  companies 
but  also  the  largest  individual  companies  are  located  in  these  States. 
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In  1914  aver  75.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  output  reported  for 
the  entire  industry  was  produced  in  this  section.  While  this  repre- 
sents an  increased  percentage  over  1904,  the. number-^  establish- 
ments in  this  group  had  decreased  in  the  10-year  period.  This  indi- 
cates the  concentration  of  the  industry  into  fewer  and  larger  com- 
panies. The  centralization  of  implement  manufacture  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rapid  agri- 
cultural development  of  these  sections  was  in  progress  at  the  time 
when  factory  production  of  implements  was  begun. 

Recent  acquisition  of  implement  plants  by  other  companies. — 
The  acquisition  of  implement  plants  by  other  companies  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  noticeable  development  toward  "  full-line "  produc- 
tion. Most  of  the  recent  acquisitions  have  been  of  plow  plants  by 
companies  making  tractors.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  increased  use 
of  the  internal-combustion  tractor  for  plowing,  which  requires  more 
tractive  power  than  any  other  farm  operation.  The  following  pur- 
chases of  plow  companies  have  been  reported  in  the  implement  trade 
journals  as  occurring  during  1918  and  1919 : 

Janesville  Machine  Co.,  by  General  Motors  Co. 

Moline  Plow  Co.,  by  Willys-Overland  Co. 

Gcand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  by  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

Parlin  &  OrendorfiE,  by  International  Harvester  Co. 

Chattanooga  Plow  Co.,  by  International  Harvester  Co. 

The  plow  plants  acquired  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  make 
the  latter  effectively  a  "  full-line  "  house,  as  plows  are  practically  the 
only  type  of  farm  equipment  it  has  not  manufactured  hitherto  in  the 
United  States. 

The  acquisition  of  plow  plants  by  other  companies  is  in  trend 
with  the  development  of  the  implement  industry  from  "  one-line  " 
specialized  manufacture  by  a  number  of  companies  to  the  modem 
"full-line"  manufacture  by  a  small  number  of  largie  companies. 
AVhether  tractor  production  will  be  absorbed  by  present  "  full  line  " 
companies,  or  whether  the  bulk  of  the  production  will  ultimately  be 
done  by  motor  companies  or  independent  tractor  companies  is  not 
yet  apparent. 

An  interesting  development  is  the  consolidation  of  tractor  and  au- 
tomobile concerns.  The  Moline  Plow  Co.,  purchased  by  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co.,  manufactures  tractors.  The  Janesville  Machine  Co. 
and  the  Samson- Sieve-Grip  Tractor  Co.  have  both  been  purchased  by 
General  Motors  Corporation.  The  Bull  Tractor  Co.  and  the  Madison 
Motor  Corporation  have  recently  been  consolidated. 

A  recent  development  in  the  manufacture  of  harvesting  machines 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  consent  decree  in  November,  1918,  in 
which  the  International  Harvester  Co.  was  ordered  to  sell  three  of  its 
lines  of  harvesting  machines  and  two  of  its  harvesting-machine  plants. 
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The  Champion  line  was  purchased  by  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  and  the 
Osborne  line  by  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  The  Milwaukee  line  and 
the  two  harvesting  machine  plants  have  not  yet  been  sold.  (  See  p.  660. ) 
Number  of  dealers. — ^It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  the 
number  of  implement  dealers  in  the  United  States  to-day,  although 
it  appears  that  there  are  more  than  30,000  such  dealers.  Question- 
naires sent  out  by  the  Commission  to  a  list  of  dealers  compiled  from 
all  available  sources  brought  11,640  replies.  These  11,640  dealers 
replying  were  distributed  geographically  as  follows : 

Number  of 
Group  of  states.  dealers  reporting. 

New  England 124 

Middle   Atlantic l 334 

East  North  Central 3,  498 

West  North   Central 3,909 

South   Atlantic 1, 117 

West  South  Central 1, 150 

East  South  Central 899 

Mountain 367 

Pacific 242 

Total 11, 640 

The  importance  of  the  East  North  Central  and  the  West  North 
Central  State  groups  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  dealers  who  replied  were  located  in  these  sections. 

Section  5. — ^Eaw  materials  needed  in  manufacture  of  farm  implements. 

In  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements  use  is  made  of  a  number 
of  raw  materials  and  of  other  materials  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured. In  general,  these  materials  are  principally  iron,  steel,  and 
wood.  But  there  are  numerous  other  materials  which  either  go  into 
the  finished  product,  or,  like  coal  and  fuel  oil,  are  of  use  in  the  manu- 
facturing operations.  The  following  list  gives  the  principal  mate- 
rials used  by  a  large  company  manufacturing  practically  a  full  line : 

Steel  bars.  Coal.  Sheet  steel. 

Pig  iron.  Fuel  oil.  Fiber,  sisal  and  manila. 

Iron  castings.  Paints.  Wire. 

Cotton  duck.  Varnishes.  •    Wire  springs. 

Lumber.  Iron  pipe.  Leather  belting. 

Metal  castings  are  an  important  part  of  the  manufacturing  process 
and  many  of  the  large  companies  have  their  own  foundries  to  do 
this  work.  The  castings  are  principally  of  gray  iron  or  malleable 
iron.  Companies  which  have  no  foundries  purchase  their  castings 
according  to  specifications  from  independent  foundry  shops.  With 
the  exception  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  none  of  the  imple- 
ment companies  manufactures  or  controls  the  manufacture  of  its 
raw  materials  to  any  extent.    These  materials  are  purchased  from 
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other  companies  under  contracts  which  sometimes  cover  only  one 
delivery,  or,  again,  cover  deliveries  extending  over  a  contract  period 
of  from  four  months  to  a  year  or  more.  These  contracts  may  work 
out  to  considerable  advantage  for  manufacturers  in  periods  of  rising 
prices  where  the  market  price  goes  greatly  above  the  contract  price. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  either  directly  or  through  sub- 
sidiary companies,  manufactures  or  controls  the  manufacture  of 
practically  all  the  raw  materials  it  uses  with  the  exception  of  paints. 
It  owns  iron  ore  and  coal  properties  and  operates  iron,  steel,  and 
coke  plants.  One  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Wisconsin  Lumber  Co., 
owns  extensive  timber  property  and  produces  pole  stock  and  other 
materials.  The  Harvester  Co.  has  also  special  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Yucatan  manila  and  sisal 
fiber  used  in  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine.  In  addition,  the 
company  owns  and  operates  several  small  industrial  railroads. 
Through  the  foregoing  and  other  auxiliary  operations  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  is  able  to  obtain  most  of  its  raw  materials  at 
production  costs.  This  gives  the  company  a  large  advantage,  as 
few  of  the  other  companies  control  their  raw  materials. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in 
providing  its  own  raw  materials  are  discussed  in  Chapter  X,  pages 
670-674. 

Section  6. — Lines  manufactured  and  total  output  of  companies  investi- 
gated. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  agents  of  the  Commission 
examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  about  30  of  the  most  important 
companies  manufacturing  farm  equipment.  On  the  basis  of  cost  data 
and  profit  and  loss  statements  supplied  by  these  companies  conclu- 
sions regarding  costs  and  profits  of  implement  manufacturers  have 
been  determined. 

In  the  statement  below  the  number  of  lines  manufactured  by  these 
30  companies  are  listed : 

7  lines  by  4  companies. 
5  lines  by  5  companies. 
4  lines  by  2  companies. 
3  lines  by  8  companies. 
2  lines  by  4  companies. 
1  line  by  7  companies. 

In  the  above  statement  all  farm  implements  have  been  grouped 
into  seven  lines,  as  follows:  Plow, tillage,  seeding, harvesting,  wagons, 
manure  spreaders,  and  tractors.  While  no  precise  limits  have  ever 
been  set  as  to  what  constitutes  a  "  full-line  "  house,  companies  which 
manufacture  all  seven  of  the  above  lines  may  be  described  as  full-line 
houses,  while  those  which  manufacture  as  many  as  five  lines  are 
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usually  considered  full-line  houses.  Nine  of  the  companies  in  the 
table  manufacture  five  or  more  lines,  and  four  of  these  companies 
manufacture  all  seven  lines.  Of  the  eight  companies  shown  in  the 
statement  as  making  three  lines,  five  make  plow,  tillage,  and  seeding 
lines.  Of  the  seven  companies  making  only  one  line,  three  make 
wagons  and  two  make  seeding  machines.  A  number  of  companies 
through  jobbing  arrangements  sell  implements  manufactured  by 
other  companies  and  thus  become  full-line  houses  so  far  as  selling  is 
concerned. 

The  output  of  22  of  the  companies,  as  represented  by  their  net 
sales,  is  shown  in  the  following  table^  by  years  from  1913  to  1918, 
inclusive: 

Table  a — Net  sales  of  22  compcmies,  1913-1918, 


Year. 


1913 
1914 
1915 


Net  sales. 


1215,684,945 
195,647,463 
181,700,918 


Year. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Net  sales. 


$200,848,125 
261,509,319 
326,636,666 


The  net  sales  of  the  22  companies  decreased  from  about  $215,000,000 
in  1913  to  about  $180,000,000  in  1915,  or  a  decrease  of  about  $35,- 
000,000.  The  net  sales  then  increased  from  the  $180,000,000  in  1915  to 
over  $326,000,000  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  $146,000,000  over  1915  and 
$111,000,000  over  1913.  The  decrease  between  1913  and  1915  was 
mainly  due  to  the  decrease  in  export's,  and  the  increase  between  1915 
nd  1918  was  almost  entirely  due  to  higher  prices. 


o 
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Section  7. — Organization   and    selling    methods    of    manufacturers    and 
dealers. 

In  the  farm-implement  industry  the  several  factors  which  carry 
the  manufactured  product  from  the  factory  to  the  farmer  are  few  in 
number,  but  elaborate  in  method.  The  system  is  one  that  has  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  the  industry  and  its  special 
circumstances,  physical  and  economic. 

The  ordinary  "  chain  of  distribution  "  is  simple  and  direct — from 
factory  to  branch  house,  to  retail  dealer,  to  farmer.  The  great  bulk 
of  farm  equipment  is  marketed  in  this  manner.  Where  the  sales 
territory  is  so  large  that  the  branch  houses  do  not  cover  all  of  it, 
or  where  the  manufacturer  is  too  small  to  be  able  to  maintain  branches, 
sales  are  made  to  jobbers  who  sell  to  the  retailer.  An  exception  to  the 
ordinary  system  is  the  mail-order  house,  buying  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  or  making  the  implements  itself  and  selling  direct  to 
the  farmer  on  mail  order.  Manufacturers  making  only  one  line  gen- 
erally sell  to  jobbers. 


'Re^.imh  hocises  asd  jobbers  are  located  throughout  the  coitstry  at 
mrportant  distribtttion  centers,  while  every  town  in  the  farming'  sec- 
tions has  its  local  retail  implement  dealers,  usually  two  or  three  in 
each  town. 

The  manufacturer  makes  and  ships  the  implements  to  his  branch 
houses  or  setts  th^ia  to  jobbers.  The  branch  house  employs  sales- 
men to  visit  the  retailer  within  tim  branch  territory,  solicit  business 
from  him,  and  gi\^e  information  regarding  his  financial  soundnei^. 
It  also  employs  experts  to  aid  the  retail  dealer  in  setting  up,  demon- 
strating, adjusting,  and  repairing  machinery,  and  in  some  cases  it 
employs  canvassers,  who  assist  the  dealer  in  getting  orders  from  the 
farmer  or  introducing  and  selling  new  or  intricate  types  of  machinery. 
Sales  by  the  branch  house  to  the  dealer  are  made  under  a  contract 
agreement.  Shipments  are  usually  made  to  the  dealer  from  the 
branch  warehouse  or  transfer  stock. 

Tlie  retailer  receives  and  stores  the  implements  in  his  warehouse 
or  store^  displays  them  for  the  farmer's  inspection,  explains  the 
method  of  operation,  and  when  he  makes  a  sale  often  sets  up  and 
delivers  the  machine^  He  is  in  some  cases  assisted  by  the  canvassers 
and  experts  of  the  branch  house  in  performing  these  functions.  He 
makes  minor  repairs  and  keeps  a  stock  of  repair  parts  readily  avail- 
able, so  that  the  farmer  may  lose  no  time  if  his  machine  breal^  down 
in  the  midst  of  the  plowing,  seeding^  cultivating,  or  harvesting  season* 
In  a  number  of  localities  the  retail  dealer  may  be  found  ia  competi- 
tion with  or  supplanted  by  farmers'  cooperative  stores,  chain  stores, 
or  farmer  agents  representing  the  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale,  system. — The  wholesale  system  of  implement  dis~ 
tribution  consists  of  branch  hoiises  maintained  by  manufacturers  and 
of  independent  jobbers  who  buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  sell  to 
the  retailor. 

T/ie  drcmch  Jumse. — ^The  first  link  in  the  normal  chain  of  distribu- 
tion is  the  manufacturer's  branch  house.  Branch  houses  are  estab- 
li^ed  at  conveni^it  trade  centers,  from  which  farm  equipment  is 
distributed  to  dealers  within  an  allotted  territory.  Branch  houses  of 
companies  which  do  not  have  full  lines  sometimes  supplement  their 
Hues  by  jobbing  noncompeting  im^plements  of  one  or  more  other 
manufacturers. 

Each  branch  house  is  responsible  for  an  allotted  sales  territory 
which  may  embrace  several  States,  one  State,  or  a  group  of  counties 
m  one  or  more  States,  the  size  of  the  territory  depending  upon  the 
number  orf  branches  and  tiie  degree  of  agricultural  development  within 
the  region  served.  The  number  oi  sales  branches  maintained  by  any 
<me  con^pany  varies  from  one  sales  office  at  the  factory  to  143^  branch 
houses  located  at  convenient  points  throughout  the  world.    Some 
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manufacturers  with  only  a  few  branches  sell  through  jobbers  also,  or 
through  branches  of  other  manufacturers.  Many  own  their  branch- 
house  buildings,  while  others  hold  them  on  lease.  In  some  cases  the 
branch  house  is  separately  incorporated,  with  the  entire  capital  stock 
owned  by  the  main  company.  In  export  trade  most  manufacturers 
sell  through  jobbers,  but  a  number  of  the  large  companies  have 
branches  in  Canada  and  some  in  Europe,  while  at  least  one  has  them 
throughout  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  branch  houses,  jobbers, 
and  transfer  points  of  27  of  the  manufacturers  reporting  on  their 
sales  organizations : 

Table  9. — Sales  organization  of  27  farm-implement  manufacturers  in  1918. 


Branch 
houses.^ 

Jobbers. 

Transfer 
stocks. 

United  States 

282 

21 

244 

140 

16 

«202 

444 

Canada , 

2 

Other  foreign 

Total 

347 

358 

446 

1  Includes  sales  offices  at  factories.    « Five  inoperative  during  war.     '  Sixteen  inoperative  during  war. 

The  above  table  shows  that  farm  implements  are  sold  generally 
through  branch  houses  in  the  United  States  and  mostly  through 
jobbers  in  foreign  countries;  except  in  Canada,  where  the  branch 
houses  outnumber  the  jobbers. 

Practically  all  the  transfer  stocks  are  located  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  location  in  the  United  States  of 
the  branch  houses  and  jobbers  with  exclusive  territory  of  the  27 
manufacturers  reporting  on  their  sales  organizations : 

Table  10. — Number  of  branch  houses  and  jobbers  with  exclusive  territory  of 
21  farm-implement  manufacturerSf  arranged  by  States,  in  1918. 


state. 


Missouri 

Illinois 

Texas 

New  York 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

California 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

Iowa , 

Michigan 

Virginia 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

Wisconsin 

Colorado 


Number  of 
branch 
houses. 

Number  of 
jobbers. 

25 

5 

21 

6 

15 

11 

16 

5 

19 

2 

17 

3 

8 

12 

16 

2 

13 

2 

12 

3 

9 

4 

5 

8 

5 

6 

7 

4 

5 

6 

9 

1 

7 

3 

Number  of 

branch 

houses  and 

jobbers. 


30 
27 
26 
21 
21 
20 
20 
18 
15 
15 
13 
13 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
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Table  10. — Number  of  branch  houses  and  jobbers  icith  exclusive  territory  of 
'  21  farm-implement  manufacturers^  arranged  by  States,  in  1918 — Continued. 


state. 

Number  of 
branch 
houses. 

Number  of 
iobbers. 

Number  of 
branch 

houses  and 
jobbers. 

Tennesp.ee 

7 
ft 
5 
5 
2 
8 
7 
7 
G 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 

3 
3 
4 
4 

7 

10 

Washington 

9 

Louisiana 

9 

Maryland 

9 

Arkansas 

9 

South  Dakota 

8 

Kansas 

1 

8 

Oklahoma 

7 

North  Dakota 

1 
4 
4 
5 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

7 

Montana 

7 

Utah 

7 

Kentucky « -  -  r 

7 

North  Carolina 

5 

Massachusett  j 

5 

Alabama 

4 

Idaho 

4 

Arizona 

3 

Mame ^ j. 

3 

New  Jersey 

2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

South  Carolina 

1 

2 

Florida 

West  Virclnia 

New  Hampshire 

1 
1 
1 

New  Mexico 

Rhode  Island 

Total 

2'i2 

140 

422 

The  table  shows  Missouri  with  the  greatest  number  of  whole- 
sale distributors,  that  State  having  25  branch  houses  and  5  jobbers, 
or  a  total  of  30  wholesale  distributors  for  the  27  manufacturers  cov- 
ered by  the  table.  Of  these  30  wholesale  distributors,  26  are  located 
in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  on  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  serve 
the  territory  in  a  number  of  other  States  besides  Missouri.  Illinois 
is  second,  with  27  wholesale  distributors,  and  Texas  third,  with  26. 
All  three  of  the  above  States  are  in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
and  Gulf  slope  farming  regions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  10 
States,  each  having  15  or  more  wholesale  distributors,  8  are  located 
in  these  regions.  The  other  two  States  having  over  15  wholesale 
distributors  each  are  New  York  and  California,  with  21  and  20 
wholesale  distributors,  respectively. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cities  that  are  the  more  important 
farm-implement  wholesale  distributing  centers: 

Tabu;  11. — Important  farm  implement  trholesale  distributing  centers  in  1918. 

(Table  liirliid**f;  all  cities  haring:  four  or  more  branch  houses  of  the  27  farm-implemeiit 

manofactnrers. ) 


Citv. 


Xambcr  of 
branch 
hoaso5. 


Number  of 
jobbo^ 


Nomba-  of 

branch 

iMMiscsand 

Yo/bhers. 


Kansas  Cii  y.  Mo 

Mtnneapol:%  Minn 

Omaha,  N>br 

Dallas,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Portland,  Oro? 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

San  Francisco,  Calif,. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Moiix  Falls,  8.  D 

New  Orleans,  La 

Chicago,  111 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Dcs  Moines,  la 

Spokane,  Wash 

Feeria,  ni 


15 

3  , 

13 

1  ■ 

10 

O    1 

9 

3 

10 

1 

5 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

5 

4 

6 

31 

8 

7 

\ 

(\ 

4 

2 

4 

2 

5 

4 

I 

4 

1 

4 

1. 

IS 

It 

12 
12 
11 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
7 
G 
G 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 


The  above  table  shows  that  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  15. branch 
houses  and  3  jobbers,  is  the  most  important  farm-implement  whole- 
sale distributing  center  in  the  country.  It  is  followed  in  the  order 
named  by  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  Dallas.  A  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  these  four  cities  are  located  on  a  north  and  south  line 
which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  greatest  agricultural  region  in 
the  worid.  In  fact,  if  all  the  cities  named  in  the  above  table  are  in- 
dicated on  a  map  it  will  be  seen  that  15  of  the  20  cities  are  located 
near  a  north  and  south  line  and  an  east  and  west  line  crossing  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Near  the  east  and  west  line  are  located : 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pooria,  111. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Knnsas  City,  Mo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
San   Francisco,   Calif. 

Near  the  north  and  south  line  are  located : 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Omaha,  Nebr. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Oklahoma   City,   Okla. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

The  five  cities  not  located  near  one  of  the  above  lines  are  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  serving  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
country;  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Spokane,  Wash.,  serving  the  north- 
western section,  and  Chicago,  III.,  which  has  the  head  offices  of  a 
number  of  manufacturers  of  farm  implements. 

Organization, — The  following  list  of  employees  of  a  branch  house 
maintained  by  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers  may  be  taken  as 
typical : 

1  manager. 

1  assistant  manager. 

2  bookkeepers* 
1  cashier. 

1  shipper. 
5  clerks. 
5  stenographers. 
16  salesmen. 
5  experts. 

Total 37  employees. 

The  functions  of  the  branch  manager,  salesmen,  and  experts  show 
the  importance  of  the  branch  house  as  a  factor  in  distribution. 

The  hranch  manager, — The  manager  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  marketing  operations  in  his  territory.  He  directs  the  traveling 
men,  supervises  the  administration  of  the  office,  approves  contracts 
made  with  dealers,  decides  upon  the  extension  of  credit  to  dealers  or 
farmers,  and,  where  there  is  no  collection  manager,  supervises  col- 
lections. 

Salesmen. — The  largest  percentage  of  branch-house  employees  are 
salesmen.  Ordinarily  these  supervise  and  solicit  trade  with  retail 
dealers  in  the  division  of  the  branch  territory  assigned  them.  In 
addition  to  soliciting  orders  they  make  contracts  and  collections  and 
keep  the  branch  office  advised  of  the  needs,  financial  condition,  etc.,  of 
dealers  and  the  extent  to  which  competing  goods  are  handled.  Some 
companies  have  another  class  of  salesmen,  generally  called  "can- 
vassers," who  assist  the  retailer  in  his  trade  with  the  farmer.  (See 
p.  60.) 

Ewperts.—^o^  of  the  large  companies  maintain  at  their  branch 
houses  a  force  of  experts  to  cooperate  with  the  dealer  in  assembling, 
setting  up,  and  demonstrating  machines,  adjusting  operating  diffi- 
culties for  the  farmer,  making  repairs,  and,  when  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged, canvassing  for  new  business. 
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International  Hart^ester  Co.'^s  system. — The  International  Harvester 
Co.  maintains  at  each  of  its  branch  houses  a  force  of  salesmen,  can- 
vassers, and  experts.  The  salesmen  are  called  "blockmen,"  because 
each  of  them  operates  over  one  section  or  block  of  the  branch  ter- 
ritory.   Each  block  consists  of  one  or  more  counties. 

The  blockmen  supervise  and  solicit  trade  with  the  dealer,  the 
canvassers  solicit  trade  with  the  farmer  and  assist  the  dealer  and 
blockmen,  while  the  experts  aid  in  the  installation,  adjustment,  and 
repair  of  machines. 

Contracts  with  dealers. — ^The  terms  under  which  the  dealer  handles 
the  products  of  the  manufacturer  are  usually  named  in  a  printed 
contract  supplied  by  the  manufacturer.  This  contract  enumerates 
the  kinds  of  machines  to  be  handled ;  stipulates  prices,  terms  of  pay- 
ment, discounts,  point  from  which  dealer  is  to  pay  freight ;  gives  the 
manufacturer's  warranty  of  the  articles  sold,  and  makes  provision 
for  such  other  matters  as  may  be  included  in  the  particular  form  of 
contract  used.  Contracts  are  on  either  commission  or  sale  basis. 
Under  the  commission  contract  the  dealer  is  nominally  the  agent  of 
the  manufacturer,  title  to  the  goods  or  to  the  proceeds  remaining 
in  the  latter  until  settlement,  at  which  time  the  dealer  receives  the 
difference  between  the  manufacturer's  price  to  himself  and  his  own 
I)rice  to  the  farmer.  Under  the  sale  contract,  which  is  the  form  in 
most  general  use  throughout  the  industry,  the  dealer  buys  the  goods 
outright  and  becomes  responsible  for  payment.  Contracts  normally 
cover  a  period  of  one  year. 

An  important  provision  of  the  contract  is  the  warranty  clause 
which  provides  for  replacements  or  repairs  without  charge  where 
some  defect  in  the  machine  results  in  a  breakdown.  Although  these 
warranties  cover  only  a  given  period  after  the  purchase,  manu- 
facturers have  generally  replaced  defective  parts  at  their  own  ex- 
pense- whenever  breakage  occurred  within  any  reasonable  time. 
Manufacturers  also  have  given  free  services  of  experts  in  replacing 
or  adjusting  machines  which  get  out  of  order  or  do  not  operate 
properly.  Services  of  this  kind  are  expensive  and  increase  the  work- 
ing capital  necessary  to  do  business,  especially  for  medium  sized  or 
single  line  companies  with  a  comparatively  small  niunber  of  sales 
extended  over  a  large  territory.  Some  of  the  methods  recently  intro- 
duced to  lessen  or  transfer  the  direct  expense  of  this  service  such  as 
the  "nonservice  contract"  and  the  "request  for  expert"  plan  are 
described  on  page  207. 

Discounts, — Most  manufacturers'  price  lists  now  show  wholesale 
prices  of  complete  implements  to  dealers,  but  for  repairs  they  gen- 
erally quote  retail  prices  from  which  discounts  of  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  are  given  to  dealers.  Jobbers  receive  a  discount  of  about  20  per 
cent  from  the  price  of  implements,  and  about  50  per  cent  discount 
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on  repairs.  Practically  all  manufacturers  give  discounts  for  cash 
payments  and  for  quantity  purchases.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  discount 
for  cash  is  5  per  cent  from  the  invoice  price.  Quantity  discounts 
range  on  a  single  order  from  $0.50  to  several  dollars  per  implement  on 
single  shipments  of  from  five  implements  to  a  carload.  Some  manu- 
facturers also  give  quantity  discounts  for  all  purchases  made  in  one 
year.  In  one  case  these  range  from  2  per  cent  on  $3,000  purchased  to 
20  per  cent  on  purchases  totaling  $100,000  or  over.  Under  the  "  non- 
service"  contract  described  on  page  207  discounts  amounting  to  20 
per  cent  are  given  to  dealers  purchasing  as  much  as  a  carload  on  one 
order  and  requesting  no  free  service. 

Credit. — Hitherto  a  large  part  of  the  manufacturer's  business  with 
the  retailer  has  been  done  on  a  credit  basis.  Farming  is  a  seasonal 
occupation,  most  of  the  expense  occurring  in  one  part  of  the  year, 
while  most  of  the  income  accrues  in  another  part.  Therefore,  the 
farmer  must  buy  from  the  local  dealer  on  credit  and  the  latter  re- 
quires similar  accommodations  from  the  manufacturer.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  of  intricate,  high-priced  machinery,  such  as 
harvesters  and  tractors.  When  harvesting  machines  were  perfected 
the  most  important  agricultural  sections  of  the  country  were  to  a 
large  extent  recently  settled  and  the  farmers  were  comparatively 
poor.  Furthermore,  the  bank  credit  facilities  of  these  sections  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  rapid  agricultural  development.  For 
these  reasons  the  farmer  was  usually  unable  to  pay  cash  for  machines 
which  were  indispensable  to  the  successful  conduct  of  his  farm ;  but, 
owing  to  the  seasonal  nature  of  his  income,  he  was  able  to  pay  in  in- 
stallments from  the  proceeds  of  his  crops.  Therefore,  the  larger  mar- 
ket was  open  to  the  manufacturer  whose  product  could  be  purchased 
on  credit.  And  since  the  retail  dealers  were  at  first  only  local  agents 
for  the  manufacturers,  it  was  the  latter  who  supplied  the  credit,  ac- 
cepting payment  partly  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  harvesting  season 
and  the  balance  in  promissory  notes  extending  over  one  or  two  years, 
these  notes  being  guaranteed  by  the  local  dealer. 

In  more  recent  years  it  has  been  the  dealer  who  has  extended  credit 
to  the  farmer,  but  the  incidence  of  credit  giving  has  not  been  shifted 
from  the  manufacturer,  since  he  has  been  obliged  to  perform  a  similar 
service  to  the  dealer.  Long  credit  terms  by  manufacturers  require 
a  large  working  capital  and  result  in  a  very  slow  turnover  of  in- 
vestment. That  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  curtailment  of 
credit  by  manufacturers  to  dealers  is  indicated  in  the  schedules  re- 
turned to  the  Commission  from  retail  dealers,  75.6  per  cent  of  whom 
reported  that  credit  accommodations  accorded  them  by  manufac- 
turers had  decreased  in  the  five-year  period  ending  in  1918,  while 
practically  none  reported  manufacturers   granting  longer  terms  of 
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credit.  (See  p.  73.)  This  tendency  on  the  manufacturers'  part  is 
forcing  dealers  to  demand  from  their  farmer  customers  either  cash 
or  notes  which  may  be  discounted  at  a  bank. 

Where  extended  credit  is  given,  a  higher  price  is  asked  in  order 
to  cover  the  risk  and  induce  cash  payment.  Some  farmers  complain 
that  in  paying  a  higher  price  for  credit  purchases  and  paying  in- 
terest also,  they  are  in  effect  giving  a  double  interest.  Certainly 
farmers  are  pajdng  at  a  high  rate  for  the  extended  credit  they  still 
demand. 

CoUectimia. — ^The  credit  system  necessitates  additional  expense 
and  organization  on  the  manufacturers'  part  for  the  collection  of 
notes  and  accounts.  One  large  company  has  a  separate  collection 
force,  with  branch  collection  offices  established  at  various  points  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  selling  branches,  except  that  the  number 
of  collection  offices  is  smaller.  Other  companies,  especially  those  of 
medium  or  small  size,  make  collections  through  the  sales  force  of 
their  regular  selling  branches. 

Advertising. — Various  forms  of  advertising  constitute  a  large 
item  in  the  selling  expense  of  some  companies.  A  number  of  manu- 
facturers advertise  extensively  in  farm  papers  in  order  to  familiar- 
ize the  farmer  with  their  implements  and  to  increase  sales  through 
the  local  dealers.  They  advertise  also  in  the  agricultural  implement 
trade  papers  in  order  to  reach  the  implement  dealers. 

Many  manufacturers  furnish  their  retail  dealers  with  store  signs 
and  cuts  of  machines  for  local  advertising.  Some  publish  house 
periodicals  which  they  mail  to  dealer's  customers. 

Freight. — ^Freight  charges  from  the  factory  to  the  branch  house 
are  paid  by  the  manufacturer,  the  retail  dealer  ordinarily  paying 
the  remaining  charge  from  the  branch  house  to  his  town.  When 
the  manufacturer  has  a  number  of  branch  houses  at  points  distant 
from  the  factory,  freight  charges  are  a  large  item  of  expense.  This 
is  increased  for  some  companies  by  the  practice  of  paying  the  freight 
all  the  way  to  the  dealer's  town  if  in  the  Eastern  section. 

Trcmsfer  pomts. — ^In  order  to  save  freight  by  car-lot  shipments 
and  to  have  implements  and  repairs  readily  available  to  retailers  or 
farmers,  some  manufacturers  have  transfer  points  which  are  no 
more  than  distributing  stations  located  at  various  centers  where  no 
branch  house  is  maintained.  The  operation  of  these  transfer  points 
is  usually  very  simple.  Arrangements  are  made  with  a  transfer  agent, 
generally  a  transfer  or  warehouse  company  or  a  local  dealer  tx) 
receive,  stpre,  and  ship  the  implements  on  order  from  the  branch 
house.  Transfer  points  are,  of  course,  much  less  of  an  expense  than 
branch  houses.  A  number  of  the  mail-order  houses  maintain  transfer 
or  distributing  points.     (See  p.  62.) 
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Jcbbera, — ^Not  all  manufacturers  who  have  .branch  houses  find  it 
practicable  to  maintain  them  in  sections  remote  f r(»n  their  central 
c^ice  or  in  which  sales  are  comparatively  few  as  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain aad  Pacific  States,  and  in  the  Southern  and  New  England 
States.  Also,  there  are  many  manufacturers  who  are  too  small  to 
maintain  any  branch  houses  at  all.  In  both  these  instances  the 
jobbing  house  is  substituted  for  the  branch  office.  Many  branch 
offices  whose  companies  do  not  manufacture  a  "  full  line "  of  im- 
ptetents,  job  supplementary  noncompeting  lines  for  other  manu- 
facturers in  order  to  be  able  to  oflfer  a  complete  line  to  retailers.  The 
latter  system  is  especially  in  vogne  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Manufacturers  generally  sell  to  jdbbers  under  the  sales  form  of 
contract  rather  than  on  a  commission  basis. 

Much  of  the  export  trade  in  implements  is  carried  on  through 
jobbers. 

The  eetah*  system. — ^There  are  four  principal  agencies  retailing 
farm  equipment:  (1)  the  retail  dealer,  who  keeps  the  implements 
in  his  store  to  which  the  farmer  must  come  in  order  to  buy;  (2) 
the  canvasser,  who  visits  the  farmer  at  his  h(mie  and  shows  him 
samples  or  describes  the  implement;  (3)  the  mail-order  house,  which 
approaches  tte  fanner  through  the  mails  by  advertisement  and  cata- 
logue, and  fills  his  order  by  freight,  mail,  or  express ;  and  (4)  the 
cooperative  store,  which  buys  implements  and  other  supplies  for  its 
farmer  members. 

The  retcdl  dealer. — The  great  bulk  of  farm  equipment  retail  sales 
are  made  through  the  retail  dealer. 

When  farm  equipment  consisted  of  ^mple  wooden  and  iron  imple- 
ments operated  by  hand  or  animal  power  and  made  by  the  local 
blacksmith  or  wagon  maker,  who  sold  direct  to  the  farmer,  there 
was  no  need  for  a  middleman  in  the  industry.  But  as  production 
increased  in  volume  and  machines  increased  in  size  and  intricacy  the 
local  artisans  were  supplanted  by  factories  located  at  central  points 
chosen  for  accessibility  to  raw  materials  or  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  local  storekeepers  were  given  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the 
factory  products.  In  a  great  many  instances  the  storekeeper  handled 
hardware  and  other  goods  in  addition  to  farm  implements. 

F'ymeticm, — To-day  the  retail  dealer  buys  from  the  manufacturer's 
branch  house  or  from  jd^Ders  and  sells  to  the  farmers  in  his  locality. 
Some  retailers  sell  implements  exclusively,  but  a  great  many  handle 
them  along  with  hardware,  automobiles,  or  gexkeral  merchandise, 
and  are  therdby  enabled  to  sell  implem^its  with  a  smaller  pro  rata 
overhead  ^)st.  This  saving  in  selling  expense,  due  to  handling  other 
articles  alcmg  with  implements,  is  an  advantage  which  the  manu- 
f  a^urer  does  not  bav%  and  k  perhaps  one  reason  why  he  does  n<^ 
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establish  a  retail  selling  organization  of  his  own  and  eliminate  the 
retail  dealer.  Ordinarily,  implement  retail  stores  are  small  in  size 
and  there  are  two  or  three  for  each  town  in  important  farming  sec- 
tions. When  implements  are  handled  exclusively  the  business  is 
necessarily  a  seasonal  one,  since  most  of  the  demand  will  come  dur- 
ing the  plowing,  planting,  and  harvesting  seasons. 

Owing  to  the  large  size  and  weight  of  much  of  the  equipment  the 
implement  dealer  can  frequently  order  in  carload  lots,  paying  the  car- 
load freight  rate.  His  place  of  business  is  often  quite  unpretentious, 
as  there  is  little  need  for  elaborate  display  or  expensive  store  location. 
Considerable  space  is  needed  for  storing  goods  and  for  exhibiting 
them  to  customers.  Much  of  the  farm  equipment  sold,  such  as  bind- 
ers, spreaders,  wagons,  buskers,  tractors,  and  gang  plows,  represents 
more  value  per  unit  than  the  farmer  is  able  to  pay  in  cash.  This 
means  that  the  retail  dealer  must  conduct  a  quasi  banking  business, 
extending  credit  of  from  90  days  to  two  years  or  longer.  Much  of 
the  machinery  handled  by  the  dealer  is  intricate  and  new  to  the 
farmer.  Either  the  dealer  or  the  manufacturer's  expert,  when  avail- 
able, must  assemble  these  machines  for  the  purchaser,  demonstrate 
their  operation,  and  adjust  or  repair  them  for  him.  Also  the  dealer 
must  keep  readily  available  in  stock  sufficient  repair  parts  to  cover  all 
ordinary  demands  from  purchasers  of  his  machines.  In  fact,  for  most 
of  the  functions  which  come  under  the  head  of  "services"  (see  p. 
66)  the  farmer  looks  to  the  retail  dealer. 

Canvassers. — The  use  of  canvassers  in  the  implement  trade  devel- 
oped first  in  the  sale  of  harvesting  and  threshing  machinery.  Be- 
cause of  the  novelty  and  intricacy  of  these  machines  and  the  degree 
of  competition  encountered  in  the  sale  of  them,  and  because  their 
bulk  and  costliness  made  it  impracticable  for  the  dealer  to  keep 
them  in  stock,  machines  of  this  type  were  sold  by  canvassers  who 
could  visit  the  prospective  buyer.  Canvassers  were  empowered  to 
bargain  with  the  farmer  on  the  price  and  to  sell  on  credit  through 
the  local  dealer  who  acted  merely  as  a  commission  agent. 

To-day  as  a  general  rule  canvassers  are  employed  by  manufacturers 
to  supplement  the  selling  efforts  of  retailers  only  for  more  heavy  types 
of  machinery  which  are  of  so  technical  or  so  complicated  a  nature  that 
they  must  be  carefully  explained  to  the  farmer  before  he  will  buy ;  or 
wherever  limited  demand  or  severe  competition  exists.  The  canvasser 
is  the  manufacturer's  direct  approach  to  the  prospective  buyer  in 
person  with  a  sample  or  oral  description.  The  canvasser's  peculiar 
task  is  to  create  the  demand  and  then  to  gratify  it.  In  selling 
tractors  he  must  convince  the  farmer  first  that  a  tractor  would  be  of 
great  value  to  him  on  his  farm,  and,  having  done  this,  he  must 
further  prove  that  his  particular  brand  of  tractor  is  a  better  bargain 
than  any  other. 
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The  canvasser  does  not  necessarily  compete  with  the  retail  dealer 
in  implements.  As  shown  above,  he  is  often  selling  machines  which 
are  unsuited  to  sale  by  the  retail  dealer.  At  other  times  he  is  sent 
out  by  the  manufacturer  to  assist  the  dealer  in  soliciting  orders,  sell- 
ing, and  demonstrating.  He  visits  the  farmers  and  reports  upon 
their  prospective  needs.  When  he  obtains  an  order  for  an  imple- 
ment handled  by  the  dealer  he  generally  turns  it  over  to  the  latter 
for  execution.  He  is  the  manufacturer's  agent,  sent  out  to  assist  the 
dealer  and  further  his  interests  in  so  far  as  they  are  parallel  to 
those  of  the  manufacturer. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  houses  manufacturing  full  lines  have  natu- 
rally more  sales  prospects  in  a  given  area  than  limited-line  houses, 
the  latter  do  not  obtain  the  same  return  for  the  expense  involved  in 
the  use  of  canvassers.  That  this  expense  is  large  is  shown  in  the 
manufacturers'  cost  figures,  and  many  dealers  complain  that  the 
maintenance  of  canvassers  has  curtailed  their  own  profits  and  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  retail  price  of  farm  machinery.  There 
are  complaints,  too,  that  the  canvasser  system  creates  confusion 
and  injustice  to  the  retailer,  in  that  canvassers,  being  concerned 
primarily  with  the  manufacturers'  interests  only,  do  not  scruple 
to  make  overtures  and  quotations  to  a  farmer  with  the  aid  of  one 
local  dealer  handling  one  brand  of  his  company's  product  and  later 
on  perhaps  to  close  the  sale  through  another  local  dealer  handling 
another  brand  of  the  same  machine  made  by  his  company. 

One  of  the  questions  on  the  schedule  submitted  to  retail  dealers 
(see  p.  71)  was: 

Give  particulars  if  there  has  been  any  change  during  the  last  five  years 
in  the  character  of  assistance  given  by  manufacturers  to  dealers  in  re- 
spect to  (c)  Use  of  canvassers. 

Of  the  6,480  intelligible  replies  to  this  question,  46.3  per  cent  re- 
ported a  decline  in  the  service  of  canvassers  and  only  12  per  cent  . 
reported  increased  service.  The  remaining  41.7  per  cent  reported  no 
noticeable  change.  These  figures  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  use  of 
canvassers  by  manufacturers,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
large  manufacturers  now  have  their  selling  organizations  well  estab- 
lished and  their  staple  machines  widely  known.  However,  the  can- 
vasser is  apparently  an  important  factor  in  the  introduction  of  new 
agricultural  appliances  and  in  handling  the  larger  and  increasingly 
intricate  types  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

Mail'Order  houses. — ^The  mail-order  method  of  selling  involves 
bringing  the  article  to  the  eye  of  the  prospective  buyer  by  means  of 
advertisements  in  periodicals  and  by  descriptive  catalogues.  Orders 
are  filled  by  mail,  express,  or  freight  direct  from  the  mail-order  house 
to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  "  face-to-face  "  dealing  with  the  buyer 
as  in  sales  by  canvassers  or  retail  dealers.    The  mail-order  house  as 
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already  stated,  purchases  direct  from  the  manufacturer,  or  manuf ac- 
tiire&  its  awn  articles,  and  sells  direct  to  the  consumer. 

The  mail-order  house  is  a  comparatively  recent  developm^ii  in  the 
field  of  distributioiu  Dependent  a&  it  is  upon  the  rapidity,  ch^ipnessy 
and  security  of  transportation  and  communication,,  it  did  not  appear 
until  after  the  extension  and  improvement  of  railroads.  And  it  was^ 
not  until  a  certain  degree  of  standardLzation  had  taken  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  farm  implem^^ts  that  thrir  sale  was  undertaken  by 
mail-order  houses.  Even  then  it  was  not  deemed  practicable  to  sell 
the  more  elaborate  types  of  machinery  by  this  method  because  of  the 
novelty  and  intricacy,  of  the  machines  and  the  farmer's  lack  of 
familiarity  with  their  operj^ion. 

To-day  mail-order  houses  are  found  selling  gang  and  sulky  plows,. 
harrows,  cultivatorsy  com  planters^  mow^s,  rakes,  wire  fencing,. 
wagonSy  gas  engines,  cream  separators — ^practically  a  "fuE  line," 
with  the  exception  c^  tractors,  threshers,  and  binders..  However, 
mail-order  sales  form  a  very  small,^  even  if  iiBcreasing^  percentage  of 
the  total  sales  in  the  agricultural-implement  trade.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  business  is  still  done  by  local  dealera  A  numher  of  mail-^ 
order  houses  selling  farm  ini^len^nts  are  located  in:  Chicago* 

The  mail-order  house  first  approctchea  the  prospective  buyer  of 
farm  implements  by  means  of  advertisements  in  general  magazines 
or  agricultural  journals.  Through  medium  of  these,  inquiries  are  re- 
ceived and  the  inquirer  is  sent  a  catalogue  accurately  describing  the 
machine  inquired  about  and  showing  a  picture  of  it.  Catalogues 
are  rarely  sent  except  to  regular  customers  or  to  those  who  have  made 
inquiries  or  requests.  The  catalogue  gives  the  price  and  the  terms  of 
sale,  which  are  generally  cash  with  the  order.  When  an  implement^ 
is  ordered  it  is  sent  by  express  or  freight  from  the  nearest  distribut- 
ing point  of  the  house.  These  distributing  points  are  maintained 
chiefly  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  car-lot  freight  rates  for  most 
*  of  the  distance  covered  by  the  shipment  from  the  mail-order  office  to 
the  farmer.  If  the  machine  is  intricate  or  is  shipped  "knocked 
Jow^,"  carefully  prepared  instruction  sheets  describing  the  method 
of  assembling  and  operating,  are  sent  with  it.  Some  mail-order 
houses  give  a  guarantee  of  quality  with  each  implement  purchased. 
Some  of  these  mail-order  houses  keep  repair  parts  at  distributing 
points  in  different  sections  available  for  order  by  mail* 

Adva/rdage  in  Tow  prices. — ^The  great  weapon  of  the  mail-order 
house  is  the  low  price  it  q^otea  It  is  claimed  that  the  mail-order 
house  saves  the  farmer  the  dealeF^s  profit.  This  claim  is  supported 
by  numerous  statements  from  dealers  thanselves  that  catalogue 
houses  can  and  do  sell  to  the  farmer  at  a  price  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  manufacturer's  price  to  the  retailer.  The  table  and  discussion  on 
page  219  indicate  that  mail*order  houses  sell  to  farmers  at  prices 
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from  16  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  lower  than  those  asKed  by  retail 
dealers.  The  simplicity  of  mail-ordier  buying  and  selling  methods 
makes  this  price  saving  possible.  The  mail-order  house  does  not 
maintain  elaborate  branch-house  organizations  with  their  staffs  of 
canvassers  and  experts.  Purchases  are  made  from  manufacturers  in 
such  quantities — often  the  entire  output  of  a  given  plant  being 
taken — ^that  large  discounts  are  obtainable.  A  number  of  the  largest 
mail-order  houses  own  and  operate  implement  plants  and  are  thus 
abte  to  eliminate  two  links  in  the  chain  of  distribution — ^the  jobber 
and  the  dealer.  The  mail-order  hoiKe,  however,  probably  could  not 
quote  the  prices  it  does  wfere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  depends  for 
its  success  upcm  a  smaller  profit  with  a  nuHre  frequent  turnover  of 
capital. 

Credit. — One  way  in  which  the  mail-order  hoiKie  obtains  this  fre- 
quent turnover  of  capital  is  by  selling  for  cash.  Not  only  do  cash 
sales  make  possible  a  more  frequent  turnover  of  capital,  but  they 
also  enable  a  lower  price  to  be  asked^  as  there  are  no  interest  or 
risk  charges  to  be  considered.  ^  However,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in 
the  farm-implement  trade  the  extension  of  credit  to  purchasers  is 
an  almost  indispensable  service  and  some  mail-order  houses  are 
making  efforts  to  meet  this  demand  by  extending  credit  for  short 
periods  when  the  purchaser's  reliability  is  established.  One  k^tding 
house  has  a  credit  plan  devised  to  distribute  orders  more  evenly 
throughout  the  year  and  less^i  the  rush  of  business  in  the  spring 
season.  As  yet^  though,  credit  ^les  by  mail-order  houses  are  rare, 
and  the  "  eash-with-order "  terms  may  still  be  considered  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  their  selling  methods.  There  are  some  mail-order 
houses  which  are  known  as  '^qjeciahy  hous^,"  because  they  handle 
only  one  product  or  a  few  related  products,  such  as  cream  separators 
or  internal-combustion  engines.  These  houses  generally  sell  for  a 
cash  deposit  with  the  order  or  after  30  days'  free  trial,  and  the 
remainder  in  small  monthly  installments  extending  over  a  year. 

DisddAxmbcuge  in  services  cmd  repairs. — Some  articles  are  better 
suited  to  sale  by  catalogue  than  o^ie^.  Th^e  are  many  statements, 
including  some  from  mail-order  iKJ^use  officials  themselves,  that  farm 
implements  are  not  especially  suited  to  this  method  of  sale.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  opinicm  is  the  fact  that  the  buyer  of  farm 
machinery  must  have  a  great  deal  of  education  and  instruction  and 
personal  assistance  in  the  use  of  his  machine.  Under  the  mail-order 
method  it  is  patently  impossible  to  furnish  personal  assistance  and 
service  in  introducing,  aisemMing,  setting  up,  demonstrating,  ad- 
justing, and  repairing  such  as  are  given  by  regular  manufacturers 
and  retail  dealers.  In  this  regard  mail-order  houses  claim  that  the 
b^ter  education  of  the  farmer  and  his  increasing  familiarity  with 
magshiffiery  ase  rendeiring  mniek  of  iSsas  persona;!  service  unneeessaary 
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and  wasteful,  and  that  the  printed  instructions  of  the  catalogue 
house  are  generally  clearer  and  more  correct  than  the  oral  ones  of 
retail  dealer  or  expert. 

The  supply  of  repair  parts  is  another  service  which  it  is  claimed 
the  mail-order  house  can  not  perform  as  well  as  the  dealer.  Prac- 
tically all  mail-order  houses  keep  repair  parts  in  stock,  and  those 
houses  which  have  distributing  points  keep  them  at  those  points,  to 
which  the  farmer  may  write  or  wire  his  order.  But  retail  dealers, 
although  they  do  not  always  carry  complete  stocks  of  repairs,  have 
on  hand  the  repair  parts  most  often  called  for  and  can  supply 
within  a  few  hours  or  minutes  what  may  take  several  days  to  ob- 
tain from  the  mail-order  house.  Their  ability  to  supply  repairs 
immediately  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  local  dealer  for,  if  the 
farmer's  machine  breaks  down  in  the  midst  of  harvesting,  the  loss  of 
a  few  daysrin  getting  repairs  may  mean  ruin  to  his  crops. 

QuoMty, — Because  of  the  contradictory  claims  regarding  the  quality 
of  farm  equipment  sold  by  mail-order  houses,  it  is  not  possible  to 
conclude  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  Inferior  quality  is  one 
of  the  favorite  points  made  against  the  implements  sold  by  mail- 
order houses.  It  is  said  that  these  houses,  selling  (and  often  manu- 
facturing) so  many  articles,  can  not  give  as  much  care  to  each  as 
can  the  manufacturer  of  one  article  or  one  line  such  as  farm  equip- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  mail-order  product,  since  it  may  be  sold 
wherever  transportation  is  adequate  to  carry  it,  is  not  made  to  suit 
the  special  need  and  conditions  of  a  particular  region.  Implements 
which  are  manufactured  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  used  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  not  likely  to  prove  exceptionally  adaptable  to  any 
part.  For  instance,  a  plow  whose  strength  and  shape  is  made  to 
meet  agricultural  conditions  in  all  regions,  including  the  roughest 
region,  is  not  as  suitable  to  any  one  region  as  a  plow  made  specially 
with  an  eye  to  soil  and  agricultural  conditions  in  that  region.  This 
alleged  disadvantage  does  not  seem  to  be  inherently  peculiar  to  the 
mail-order  system. 

Freight, — Mail-order  houses  quote  prices  f.  o.  b.  some  point  named 
in  the  catalogue,  often  a  distributing  point  maintained  by  the  house  in 
order  to  get  the  car-lot  freight  rate.  The  farmer  pays  the  less-than- 
car-lot  rate  from  the  distributing  point  to  his  home  town. 

Advertisement  and  introduction, — ^The  mail-order  house,  as  already 
stated,  obtains  its  customers  by  advertisements  in  periodicals  and  by 
catalogues.  All  its  dealings  with  the  customers  are  by  print  and 
picture  or  diagram.  It  claims  that  its  printed  instructions  and  com- 
munications are  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  oral  ex- 
planations of  the  retail  dealer  and  the  expert. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
psychological  advantage  of  personal  approach,  oral  explanation,  and 
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the  actual  exhibition  of  the  machine  in  the  retailer's  store  or  yard» 
Other  things  being  equal,  successful  selling  seems  to  depend  more 
upon  the  element  of  personality  than  upon  the  printed  word  or 
picture. 

The  mail-order  house  rarely  handles  a  machine  until  it  has  become 
a  known  and  staple  article.  Consequently  it  does  not  have  the  prob- 
lem of  introducing  new  types  and  designs  of  machinery  or  new 
agricultural  methods,  and  it  has  no  need  to  maintain  "research" 
departments  for  study  and  development  of  the  requirements  of  the 
industry. 

Economic  jicstifiaation. — It  is  claimed  for  the  mail-order  house 
that  it  has  made  accessible  to  the  country  dweller  a  larger,  better, 
and  more  varied  supply  than  was  po^ible  from  the  local  dealer; 
that  it  has  created  new  wants  and  opened  new  trade  channels;  and 
that  by  elimination  of  the  middleman  it  has  been  able  to  lower  con- 
siderably the  price  to  the  consumer.  Against  the  mail-order  house 
it  is  urged  that  the  elimination  of  the  retail  dealer  would  destroy 
one  of  the  vital  factors  in  community  life,  for  when  people  no  longer 
are  obliged  to  come  together  for  buying  and  selling  they  will  grad- 
ually cease  to  gather  for  any  purpose.  The  retail  dealers,  through 
their  associations,  have  been  waging  for  many  years  a  bitter  fight 
against  mail-order  houses.  For  a  description  of  this  matter  see 
Chapter  VIII,  pages  606  to  607. 

Cooperative  stores. — ^In  many  sections  of  the  country  farmers  have 
attempted  to  buy  farm  implements  through  cooperative  stores  own^ 
and  controlled  by  themselves.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  farmers'  grain  elevators  or  other  organizations  pri- 
marily for  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  In  other  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  cooperative  stores  for  the  purpose  of  buying  farm 
implements. 

Cooperative  stores  handling  implements  have  been  attacked  by 
retail  implement  dealers  wherever  attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish such  stores.  The  objection  to  these  stores  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  dealers  is  that  farmers  may  purchase  implements  through  them 
at  wholesale  prices.  Associations  of  retail  dealers  have  brought  such 
pressure  to  bear  on  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  that  such 
manufacturers  ordinarily  will  not  sell  to  cooperative  stores  that  sell  at 
or  near  cost  except  at  the  retail  price,  for  fear  of  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  dealers  belonging  to  the  various  retail  associations  to  buy  from 
them.  So-called  cooperative  stores  that  sell  at  the  full  retail  prices 
meet  with  less  objection  from  retail  dealers  and  are  regarded  more 
favorably  by  manufacturers.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  see 
Chapter  VIII,  pages  599  to  605. 
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Section  8. — Services  re^xiired  by  fanners  from  dealers  and  maniifaetnrers; 

In  competitive  marketing  there  are  generally  two  kinds  of  induce- 
ment the  competing  sellers  may  make  the  prospective  buyer — an  offer 
of  better  price  or  an  offer  of  better  service.  The  price  offer  will  consist 
of  bare  quotations.  But  the  offer  of  service  may  have  many  ramifi- 
cations and  will  vary  widely  with  the  different  commodities. 

Service  consists  in  giving  the  buyer  what  he  wants,  when  he  wants 
it,  on  terms  of  payment  he  is  able  to  meet,  and  under  conditions 
compatible  with  his  economic  situation  and  the  special  nature  of 
the  article  sold.  It  means  aid  to  the  buyer  in  determining  his  needs 
and  selecting  goods  best  suited  to  those  needs.  It  means  especially 
an  oversight  of  the  goods  after  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer 
and  assistance  to  him  in  their  application  to  consumption  or  use. 

Definition  of  service  in  farm-implement  industry. — Between  the 
seller  and  buyer  of  farm-operating  equipment  the  term  "service" 
has  its  own  peculiar  significance.  Farm  implements  belong  to  that 
class  of  goods  which  are  sold  for  production  of  other  goods  rather 
than  for  immediate  consumption.  This  means  that  the  seller's  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  buyer  does  not  end  with  the  delivery  of  the  article, 
but  continues  throughout  the  period  of  use.  Moreover,  although 
many  farm  implements  are  still  simple  in  design  and  operation  and 
may  be  called  "tools,"  the  evolution  from  primitive  wooden  and 
iron  implements  operated  by  hand  or  by  animal  power  to  some  of 
the  present-day  highly  intricate  machinery  propelled  by  internal 
combustion  engines,  and  the  progressive  experimentation  with  and 
introduction  of  new  methods  or  appliances  have  greatly  extended 
the  field  for  what  is  called  "  service."  Progress  in  mechanical  farm- 
ing has  created  a  demand  for  expert  service  in  setting  up,  demon- 
strating, operating,  and  repairing  machines;  it  has  meant  heavier 
investments  by  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  farmers  alike,  and,  as  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  a  corresponding  need  for  extensive  credit 
arrangements ;  it  has  meant  more  elaborate  and  expensive  marketing 
methods  and  the  maintenance  by  manufacturers  of  "research"  de- 
partments to  study  and  apply  economic  or  physical  possibilities  for 
new  devices;  it  has  meant  educational  work  on  the  manufacturers' 
part  in  demonstrating  to  dealers  and  farmers  the  need  for  and  use 
of  new  appliances. 

Nature  of  services  rendered  to  farmers. — ^To  facilitate  discussion, 
the  service  which  may  be  rendered  the  purchaser  of  farm  implements 
can  be  separated  into  (1)  services  rendered  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  implement;  (2)  services  rendered  in  the  sale  of  the  implement; 
and  (3)  services  rendered  after  the  sale  of  the  implement. 

Services  in  the  mxj.nufaetuve  of  the  imfleracnt , — The  progressive 
nature  of  implement  manufacture  has  already  been  mentioned.    With 
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the  intaxxiuction  of  one  new  machine  like  the  fann  tractor  there  came 
other  machines  for  use  in  conjunction  with  it.  The  burden  of  in- 
vention and  production  of  new  appliances  falls  wholly  upon  the 
manufacturer.  Many  companies  have  "research"  departments  de- 
voted to  this  work. 

The  manufacturer  has  the- further  task  of  producing  implements 
of  assured  quality.  One  indisputable  service  rendered  the  pur- 
chasing farmer  is  the  reputation  which  careful  attention  to  quality 
has  created  for  certain  lines  or  brands  and  the  manufacturer's  war- 
ranty which  goes  with  the  machine.  A  farmer  would  no  more  order  a 
binder  without  specifying  the  trade  name  or  brand  than  he  would 
order  an  automobile  without  naming  the  make. 

The  manufacturer  must  conform  his  production  to  the  varying 
kinds  of  demand  that  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Geographical  differences  in  agricultural  methods  and  soil  quality 
necessitate  variations  in  the  size,  shape,  hardness,  or  durability  of 
implements.  No  one  plow,  for  example,  would  be  equally  satis- 
factory for  the  soft  soil  of  New  Jersey  and  the  "gumbo"  or  clay 
lands  of  the  South. 

Services  in  the  sale  of  the  implement, — Bringing  the  goods  effec- 
tively and  conveniently  to  the  eye  of  the  buyer,  standing  ready  to 
supply  promptly  demands  varying  seasonally,  extending  credit,  and 
curtailing  freight  charges  are  auxiliary  services  rendered  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  retailer  incident  to  the  sale  of  implements.  In  buying  a 
keg  of  nails  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  the  farmer 
whether  he  has  seen  the  nails  before  ordering  or  not.  But  before 
purchasing  a  farm  machine  he  desires  not  only  to  inspect  the  ma- 
chine but,  if  possible,  to  see  it  in  operation.  This  desire  is  met  by 
the  retail  dealer,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  implements  and  ma- 
chines on  exhibition  and  in  storage  and  to  demonstrate  the  use  of 
them  with  the  occasional  aid  of  experts  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers. 

It  is  the  dealer's  part  also  to  keep  himself  informed  on  new  or  im- 
proved methods  and  appliances  and  to  educate  the  farmer  in  their 
use.  In  some  instances,  as  where  competition  is  stronger  or  the  ma- 
chine is  new  and  quite  intricate,  the  dealer's  task  of  introduction  is 
shared  with  canvassers  or  traveling  salesmen  sent  out  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  seek  orders  from  the  farmers  by  "  personal  approach." 

Spring,  especially  March  and  April,  is  the  heavy  season  for  sales 
of  farm  implements  and  machinery.  The  concentration  of  orders 
resulting  from  this  natural  tendency  to  postpone  purchase  of  equip- 
ment until  just  before  it  is  needed  must  be  anticipated  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  his  schedule  of  production.  Although  some  manufac- 
turers attempt  to  distribute  orders  more  evenly  throughout  the  year 
by  various  discount  systems,  the  majority  accept  this  seasonal  varia- 
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tion  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade  and  regulate  their  pro- 
duction accordingly. 

•  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  intricacy  of  farm  machinery  has 
increased  the  price,  and  that  farming  is  a  seasonal  business  in  which 
most  of  the  expense  occurs  at  one  part  of  the  year,  while  almost  all 
the  income  accrues  at  another  part,  it  is  generally  difficult  or  impos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  pay  cash  for  his  implement  purchases.  Con- 
sequently, the  retail  dealer  conducts  a  quasi  banking  business  in  sup- 
plying purchasers  of  farm  machinery  credit  for  from  nin^y  days  to 
two  years  or  longer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  implement 
business,  with  the  exception  of  sales  by  catalogue  houses,  has  been 
conducted  on  a  credit  basis. 

Most  manufacturers  maintain  branch  houses  or  distributing  stations 
in  different  parts  of  their  sales  territories.  These  are  of  service  to  deal- 
ers and  farmers  in  that  the  portion  of  the  freight  charges  covered  by 
the  trip  from  the  factory  to  the  distributing  point  nearest  the  pur- 
chaser is  on  a  carload  rate,  which  is  cheaper  per  article  than  the  less- 
than-carload-lot  rate  on  separate  articles.  Often,  too,  the  retail  deal- 
er's business  is  large  enough  to  justify  him  in  ordering  carload  lots 
and  thereby  to  effect  a  further  saving  in  freight  charges  for  the 
farmer. 

Services  rendered  after  sale  of  implement, — ^Although  "  service," 
in  its  broader  sense,  includes  all  the  activities  described  above,  it  has 
generally  a  more  restricted  meaning  in  ordinary  trade  usage.  In  its 
narrower  sense  "  service  "  includes  only  those  aids  and  conveniences 
extended  to  the  farmer  in  setting  up  his  machine,  demonstrating  its 
use,  adjusting  operating  difficulties,  and  keeping  readily  available 
all  necessary  repair  parts  as  well  as  men  to  make  the  repairs. 

Where  the  implement  is  a  machine  rather  than  a  "  tool,"  it  is  likely 
to  be  shipped  from  the  factory  "  knocked  down  "  (in  separate  parts), 
and  the  dealer  or  expert  must  assemble  or  set  it  up  for  the  purchaser, 
drill  him  in  the  operation  of  it,  and  adjust  whatever  initial  operating 
difficulties  occur.  In  some  cases  this  service  is  rendered  by  the  retail 
dealer  alone,  but  where  the  machine  is  new  or  complicated  there  are 
likely  to  be  on  hand  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturer. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  development  of  farm- 
machine  production  has  been  the  manufacture  of  interchangeable 
parts,  the  standardization  of  dimensions  which,  by  making  possible 
an  indefinite  number  of  repairs  through  replacements,  has  doubled 
or  even  tripled  the  life  of  a  machine.  The  supply  of  repair  services 
and  the  sale  of  repair  parts  constitute  an  essential  feature  of  the  im- 
plement trade.  Not  only  must  repair  parts  be  obtainable,  but  they 
must  be  available  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  the  farmer's  ma- 
chine breaks  down  in  the  midst  of  the  harvesting  period,  he  must  have 
the  repair  parts  at  once.    The  loss  of  even  one  or  two  days  may  mean 
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ruin  to  his  crops.  Consequently  the  manufacturer  must  produce  com- 
plete sets  of  repair  parts — even  for  machines  he  may  no  longer  be 
making — and  the  retail  dealer  must  keep  in  stock  as  full  a  line  of 
such  parts  as  his  particular  custom  is  likely  to  need. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  repair  services  the  dealers  are 
sometimes  called  upon  to  furnish  is  given  by  a  Michigan  dealer,  as 
follows : 

The  dealer  is  called  on  to  adjust  a  gasoline  engine  sold  one,  two,  five,  or  six 
years  ago,  and  finds  the  owner  tries  to  run  it  without  gasoUne. 

Or  an  old  separator  does  not  skim  clean  and  he  finds  the  cream  cover  leaks 
(worn  out)  letting  the  cream  into  the  skim  milk  cover,  or  a  new  machine  does 
not  skim  clean  and  he  finds  the  boy  of  the  family  takes  off  the  timing  bell  and 
adjusts  it  according  to  his  own  notion :  Result  is  the  speed  is  too  slow  and  re- 
quires the  dealer's  attention. 

Because  the  user  can  get  no  one  else  so  promptly,  he  makes  an  apology  for 
it,  and  admits  his  mistake,  and  for  old  times  sake,  and  possible  future  trade, 
he  has  just  tried  to  start  a  mail-order-house  engine  and  failed,  would  the  dealer 
help  him  out,  and  the  dealer  does. 

The  bull  wheel  comes  from  under  the  binder  in  the  field,  the  dealer  puts  It 
where  it  belongs  and  again  patiently  instructs  the  user  that  it  is  essential 
when  running  a  machine  to  keep  all  bolts  tight. 

The  dealer  is  asked  for  a  gear  wheel  that  "  runs  the  thing  right  next  to  that 
big  bolt  " ;  what  is  the  number?  "  Oh,  the  number  is  worn  off,  you  ought  to  know 
what  it  is,  you  sold  that  machine  to  me  nine  years  aj?o."  The  dealer  usually 
finds  it  after  much  valuable  time  is  spent  looking  through  his  repair  catalogue. 

Comparison  of  service  rendered  by  manufacturers  and  dealers 
IN  1918  AND  IN  FORMER  YEARS. — Because  of  the  special  importance  of 
service  in  the  farm-implement  trade,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
investigation  efforts  vrere  made  to  learn  from  farmers  and  dealers 
the  trend  of  development  in  this  regard  in  recent  years.  In  this 
connection  information  was  obtained  by  mail  or  through  interviews 
by  agents  of  the  Commission.  In  addition  two  sets  of  questionnaires 
were  sent  out — one  to  retail  dealers  and  the  other  to  county  agricul- 
tural agents,  who  were  requested  to  obtain  from  farmers  in  their 
counties  the  data  desired.  About  11,600  of  the  replies  received  from 
dealers  and  1,258  of  those  from  county  agents  were  capable  of  tabu- 
lation. 

Quality. — Question  1  to  dealers  was  as  follows :  "Are  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  furnished  by  manufacturers  in  1918  more 
or  less  satisfactory  to  farmers  than  those  furnished  at  any  other  time 
within  the  last  five  years?" 

The  question  to  the  county  agents  was  effectively  the  same:  "Are 
farm  implements  and  equipment  purchased  in  1918  more  or  less  sat- 
isfactory in  quality  than  those  purchased  at  any  other  time  within 
the  past  five  years?" 
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Replies  were  tabulated  in  one  table  as  follows : 


I  ii       I  m 


Intelligible  answers 

Quality  satisfactory  or  better  in  1918. . . 
Quality  unsatisfactory  or  poorer  in  1918 
No  noticeable  change  in  quality 


Dealers' replies. 


Number. 


9,142 

3,644 

382 

5,110 


Per  cent. 


100 
39.8 
4.2 
55.0 


County  agents' 
replies. 


Number- '  Pereent 


1,111 
223 

249 
639 


100 
20.1 
22.4 
67.5 


The  table  shows  an  apparent  divergence  of  opinion.  Of  the  in- 
telligible replies  from  dealers,  39.8  per  cent  state  that  the  quality  of 
implements  was  better  or  satisfactory  in  1918,  and  only  4.2  per  cent 
considered  the  quality  unsatisfactory  or  poorer.  Yet  only  20.1  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  thought  the  quality  satisfactory  or  better,  while 
a  slightly  larger  number,  22.4  per  cent  thought  it  unsatisfactory  or 
poorer.  Of  course,  the  dealer's  statement  may  be  discounted  because 
of  his  trade  habit  of  speaking  well  of  articles  he  himself  handles, 
or  in  the  sale  of  which  he  is  interested.  The  percentage  of  county 
agents'  replies  expressing  dissatisfaction,  22.4  per  cent,  is  so  nearly 
balanced  by  the  percentage  expressing  satisfaction,  20.1  per  cent,  and 
so  large  a  majority  of  both  dealers'  and  county  agents'  replies  state 
there  has  been  no  noticeable  change,  that  the  likeliest  conclusion  is 
that  there  really  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  quality  of  imple- 
ments in  1918  over  the  preceding  five  years.  If  the  replies  are  consid- 
ered by  geographic  divisions  of  the  United  States,  made  with  refer- 
ence to  similarity  of  agricultural  conditions,  it  appeal's  that  while  the 
dealers'  replies  maintain  percentages  uniformly  proportionate  to  the 
percentages  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  replies  of  county 
agent  vary  considerably  and  a  larger  percentage  of  complaints  come 
from  the  Southern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  In  these  States 
25.8  per  cent  of  the  replies  expressed  dissatisfaction  as  against  16.2 
per  cent  expressing  satisfaction — a  much  wider  divergence  of  per- 
centages than  in  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  whole  country. 
Since  the  implements  used  in  the  Southern  States  are  comparatively 
simple  and  a  relatively  large  part  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  local  manufacturers  who  do  not  make  full  lines,  the  foregoing 
figures  may  indicate  that  the  single  or  small  line  manufacturers 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  raw  material  or  ability  to 
meet  war-time  costs,  and  have  been  forced  to  produce  implements 
of  inferior  quality.  Another  interpretation  of  the  figures  is  that 
manufacturers  give  more  care  and  attention  to  the  trade  of  the  great 
corn  and  grain  States  using  intricate,  high-priced  machines  than  to 
the  supplying  of  the  simpler,  cheaper  implements  demanded  by  the 
southern  farmers. 
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Service  in  setting  up  and  demonstrating  machines. — ^To  determine 
the  variances,  if  any,  between  the  services  the  farmer  receives  from 
the  dealer  and  the  amount  of  aid  given  the  dealer  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  rendering  these  services,  questions  were  inserted  in  both  the 
dealers'  and  county  agents'  schedules.  Question  2  to  county  agents 
was  as  follows : 

Has  there  been  any  change  during  the  last  five  years  In  character  of  service 
by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  respect  to : 

(a)  Setting  up  and  demonstrating  machines. 
(6)  Adjusting  operating  difficulties, 
(c)  Promptness  in  supplying  machines  and  reimirs. 
{d)  Credit  faciUties. 

The  corresponding  question  to  dealers  as  to  assistance  from  manu- 
facturers was: 

Give  particulars  if  there  has  been  any  change  during  the  last  five  years  in  the 
character  of  assistance  given  by  manufacturers  to  dealers  in  respect  to : 
{a)  Setting  up  and  demonstrating  machines. 
(6)  Adjusting  operating  difficulties, 
(c)  Use  of  canvassers. 

{d)  Promptness  in  supplying  machines  and  repairs, 
(e)  Time  given  (dealers)  for  payment 

Separate  tabulations  have  been  made  for  each  subdivision  of  these 
questions.  As  far  as  practicable  the  dealers'  replies  have  in  each  in- 
stance been  treated  in  the  same  table  with  and  parallel  to  the  replies 
of  the  county  agents. 

Replies  to  the  question  in  regard  to  assistance  in  setting  up  and 
demonstrating:  machines  were  tabulated  as  follows : 


Intelli^ble  answers , 

No  noticeable  chani^e. 

Less  service  received 

Better  or  satisfactory  service . 


Dealer.' replies.         ^"^'^.i^r''' 


Number. 


7,270 
2,628 
4,214 

428 


Per  cent. 


100.0 

36.1 

58.0 

5.9 


Number. 


1,063 
582 
312 
169 


Per  cent. 


100.0 
54.8 
29.3 
15.9 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  only  29.3  per  cent  of  the  county 
agents'  replies  are  complaints  against  service  received  from  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  setting  up  and  demonstrating  machines,  while 
58  per  cent  of  the  dealers  complain  that  they  have  received  less  as- 
sistance from  manufacturers  in  rendering  this  service.  Since  serv- 
ice to  farmers  from  dealers  did  not  decrease  in  the  same  proportion 
as  did  assistance  from  manufacturer  to  dealer,  it  appears  that  some 
dealers  assumed  at  their  own  expense  the  burden  of  furnishing  this 
service  to  the  farmer.  Over  54.8  per  cent  of  the  county  agents  re- 
port no  noticeable  change,  while  15.9  i>er  cent  report  better  or  satis- 
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factory  service.  In  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mountain,  Lower  Southern, 
and  West  South  Central  State  groups  the  total  of  county  agents 
replying  "less  service"  is  20.1  per  cent,  while  19.1  per  cent  report 
"better  or  satisfactory  service."  This  might  indicate  that  the  Far 
Western  and  Southern  States,  being  remote  from  manufacturing 
centers  and  for  that  reason  less  accustomed  to  receive  or'  demand  a 
great  amount  of  service,  have  naturally  less  complaint  than  the 
corn  and  grain  States  where  more  service  is  customary.  Moreover, 
the  farm  implements  used  in  the  Southern  States  are  relatively 
simple  and  easy  to  operate,  and,  therefore,  require  less  expert  as- 
sistance in  setting  up  and  demonstrating. 

Service  in  adjusting  operating  difficulties. — The  joint  tabulation  of 
answers  to  this  question  (see  above)  was  as  follows: 


IntelU^ble  answers 

No  noticeable  change 

Less  service  received 

Better  or  satisfactory  service 


Dealers'  replies. 


Number. 


6,578 
1,966 
2,447 
1,165 


Per  cent. 


100 
35.2 
43.9 
20.9 


County  agents' 
replies. 


Number. 


1,070 
590 
290 
190 


Per  cent. 


100.0 
55.1 
27.1 
17.8 


While  27.1  per  cent  of  the  county  agents  report  less  service  received 
from  dealer  and  manufacturer,  43.9  per  cent  of  the  dealers  report 
less  assistance  from  manufacturers,  indicating  a  tendency  on  the 
manufacturer's  part  to  transfer  the  service  to  the  retail  dealer. 
Analysis  of  county  agents'  replies  by  State  groups  shows  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Mountain,  Lower  Southern,  and  West  South  Central 
groups  a  total  of  20.3  per  cent  answering  "less  service"  and  17  per 
cent  answering  "better  or  satisfactory  service,"  as  against  27.1  per 
cent  and  17.8  per  cent  for  the  whole  country. 

Promptness  in  supplying  machines  and  repairs. — Complaints  on 
this  subject,  from  both  farmer  and  dealer,  were  more  numerous  than 
on  any  other. 


Intelligible  answers 

No  noticeable  change 

Less  service  received 

Better  or  satisfactory  service 


Dealers'  replies. 


Number. 


8,443 
1,019 
4,623 
2,901 


Per  cent. 


100.0 
12.1 
63.6 
34.3 


County  agents' 
replies. 


Number. 


1,132 
208 
770 
164 


Per  cent. 


100.0 
18.4 
68.0 
13.6 


Unlike  the  replies  to  the  previous  two  questions,  here  the  large  per- 
centage of  complaints  in  reply  to  this  question  are  from  farmers, 
some  68  per  cent  of  the  county  agents  reporting  "less  service"  as 
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against  53.6  per  cent  of  dealers  so  reporting.  This  divergence  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of  county  agents  replied 
"no  noticeable  change"  than  did  "better  or  satisfactory  service," 
whereas  the  opposite  was  true  in  the  replies  of  the  dealers. 

Credit  facilities, — Comparative  tabulations  of  the  question  in  re- 
gard to  credit  facilities  were  as  follows : 


Intelligible  answers 

No  noticeable  change 

Less  service— shorter  time  or  cash . 

Better  service 

Good  or  adequate  facilities 


Dealers'  replies: 
Credit  facilities 
from  manufac- 
turers to  dealers. 


Number. 


7,399 

1,796 

5,597 

6 


Per  cent. 


100.0 

24.3 

75.6 

.1 


County  agents'  re- 
plies: Credit  facu- 
lties fromdeetlers 
to  farmers; 


Number. 


1,125 

399 

498 

54 

174 


Percent. 


100.0 

35.5 

44.3 

4.8 

15.4 


It  will  be  noted  that  75.6  per  cent  of  the  dealers'  replies  report 
"  less  credit "  received  by  them  from  manufacturers,  while  only  44.3 
per  cent  of  the  county  agents  report  less  credit  from  dealers  to 
farmers.  Here  again  is  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  transfer  the 
incidence  of  service  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  dealer.  It 
may  be  that  manufacturers,  being  organized  and  few  in  number, 
are  in  a  position  to  pursue  a  uniform  policy  of  lessening  credit  to 
dealers,  while  the  latter  are  often  forced  to  extend  credit  to  farmers 
or  lose  trade  to  other  dealers  who  will. 

Are  farmers  derrumding  more  or  less  service? — This  question  was 
put  to  dealers  only.    Replies  were  tabulated  as  follows: 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

6,948 
3,179 
2,403 
1,366 

100.00 
45.76 
34.59 
19.66 

Intelligible  replies 

No  noticeable  change 

More  service 

Less  service 


Of  the  dealers  replying  "more  service"  30.5  per  cent  specified  har- 
vesting machines  or  machines  propelled  by  gasoline  engines  (not 
including  tractors)  as  types  on  which  extra  services  were  being 
demanded.  Delivery  on  the  farm  was  named  by  8.1  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  as  an  additional  service  asked  by  the  farmer.  Of  the 
dealers  replying  "less  service"  10.7  per  cent  'said  that  the  diminishing 
demand  was  due  to  the  farmers'  better  education,  while  about  1  per 
cent  attributed  it  to  greater  simplicity  of  machines. 

Incidence  of  Service. — Analysis  of  the  foregoing  tables  shows  a 
consistent  tendency  toward  the  transfer  of  service  maintenance  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  dealer.    Whether  this  is  the  result  of 
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deliberate  policy  on  the  manufacturer's  part  and  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  lower  his  prices  on  implements  to  dealers  to  cover  the  service 
expense  he  is  transferring  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  manufacturer  has  suffered  from  a  shortage  of 
service  experts  during  the  war.  Furthermore,  service  has  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  a  means  of  meeting  competition,  and  it  may  be  that 
with  the  lessening  intensity  of  competition  among  manufacturers, 
the  necessity  for  service  as  a  means  of  getting  the  trade  of  the  farmer 
or  retail  dealer  has  been  removed. 

The  service  rendered  in  marketing  farm  equipment  is  expensive, 
and  tlie  manufacturer,  because  of  the  greater  working  capital  it 
necessitates,  has  probably  been  the  chief  burden  bearer,  even  though 
this  cost  to  him  is  included  in  the  price  made  on  the  machines. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  has  in  operation  in  some  locali- 
ties a  plan  whereby  no  services  are  rendered  except  upon  special 
written  request  submitted  by  the  dealer  to  the  company's  branch 
house.  This  request,  in  effect,  constitutes  a  contract  on  the  dealer's 
part.  He  agrees  to  viat  the  farmer  requeuing  service,  inspect  the 
machine,  and  report  to  the  Harvester  Co.  what  he  thinks  is  the 
trouble.  He  further  agrees  to  pay  the  company's  branch  house 
60  cents  per  hour  for  the  service  of  an  expert,  reimbursing  himself 
by  collection  from  the  farmer  if  he  can.  The  company  makes  no 
charge,  of  course,  for  expert  services  necessitated  through  failure 
of  its  warranty. 

This  "  request  for  expert "  system  is  apparently  a  new  departure 
and  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  transfer  the  immediate  incidence  of  ex- 
pense from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail  dealer  and  ultimately  to 
the  farmer.  A  letter  of  February  23,  1918,  from  the  Grand  Eapids 
branch  house,  accompanying  the  announcement  of  this  plan,  con- 
tains the  following  advice  to  retail  dealers : 

*  *  *  We  earnestly  recommend  that  in  addition  to  our  charge  you  add 
a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  expense  of  your  trip  to  the  machine,  as  it 
will  be  our  wish  that  you  take  the  expert  to  the  machine,  render  friendly  as- 
sistance in  making  the  necessary  repairs  or  adjustments,  and  for  this  trip  you 
should  have  proper  compensation. 

*  *  ♦  We  would  also  strongly  advise  that  you  make  a  reasonable  charge 
for  all  work  of  this  kind  done  by  yourself  without  the  assistance  of  our  expert 
'>     *  unless  it  is  a  new  machine  on  which  the  warranty  has  not  expired. 

Another  system  for  reducing  or  transferring  service  expense  is 
the  nonservice  contract  introduced  in  the  1916-17  season  by  a  Wis- 
consin company.  Dealers  may  undertake  either  this  new  type  con- 
tract or  the  regular  service  type  except  that  only  those  who  buy  a 
carload  or  more  of  goods  are  allowed  to  make  the  "  nonservice " 
contract.  Under  this  contract,  in  consideration  of  the  dealer  making 
no  request  for  aid  in  installing,  repairing,  selling,  advertiang,  or 
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Collecting,  certain  special  discounts  are  allowed  him  by  the  com- 
pany— 2  per  cent  for  quantity,  3  per  cent  for  transportation,  2  per 
cent  for  branch  expense,  3  per  cent  for  no  service  rendered,  2  per 
cent  for  early  payment,  and  3  per  cent  for  excessive  selling  ex- 
pense— all  of  which,  added  to  the  regular  5  per  cent  cash  discount, 
totals  a  possible  20  per  cent  off  the  invoice  price  named  in  the  con- 
tract, as  against  5  per  cent  off  as  the  best  price  under  the  service 
contract.  Under  this  ri(Miservice  contract  the  company  will  furnish 
expert  service  upon  request,  but  a  charge  of  $10  per  trip  or  $15  per 
day  is  made  unless  there  is  some  failure  of  warranty.  Thus  the  al- 
most unlimited  service  which  the  dealer  can  ask  under  the  ordinary 
service  contract  is  greatly  restricted  under  the  new  form. 

In  view  of  the  increased  salaries  and  expenses  of  experts  and  the 
cost  of  service  in  general,  it  is  natural  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
reduce  or  distribute  the  burden  of  service  maintenance. 

There  is  economic  opinion,  too,  that  each  article  or  activity  of  an 
industry  which  goes  to  the  consumer  should  "  pay  its  own  way  "  in 
the  sense  of  bringing  in  a  direct  income  proportionate  to  its  cost.  If 
the  expense  of  service  is  not  really  borne  by  the  manufacturer,  but 
is  included  in  the  price  for  farm  equipment,  the  effect  is  to  place  a 
burden  upon  the  ^cient,  intelligent  farmer  who  performs  his  own 
^rvice  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  self-reliant  one  who  must  depend 
upon  the  manufacturer  and  the  dealer. 
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Chapter  II, 

PRICES  PAID  BY  FARMERS  FOR  FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

1914-1918. 


Section  1. — ^Xntrodnction. 

The  first  inquiry  of  the  Commission  in  the  present  investigation 
was  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm 
implements  had  risen  in  recent  years.  For  this  purpose  the  Commis- 
sion obtained,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, detailed  schedules  compiled  by  that  department's  coimty 
agents,  showing  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  implements  dur- 
ing the  years  1914  to  1918,  inclusive. 

The  number  of  schedules  received  from  the  county  agents  was 
1,323.  Many  of  the  schedules  were  incomplete,  and  361  had  to  be  dis- 
carded. This  left  962  schedules  that  contained  comparable  prices  for 
each  of  the  five  years  covered.  Each  of  these  schedules  covered  one 
county.  The  complete  schedules  were  tabulated,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  the  tables  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter.^ 

The  schedules  called  for  prices  paid  in  cash  or  on  a  cash  basis  for 
the  various  sizes  of  26  farm  implements,  including  barbed  wire, 
stationary  gasoline  engines,  wagons,  and  plowshares. 

Schedules  were  received  from  county  agents  in  every  State  in 
the  United  States.  They  therefore  reflect  conditions  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

The  tabulation  of  the  prices  of  each  size  of  the  different  imple- 
ments showed  that  there  was  generally  one  particular  size  that  was 
used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  size.  'For  example, 
there  were  712  schedules  covering  prices  of  the  two-section  48  to 
80  tooth  size  of  spike-tooth  harrows,  while  there  were  only  269  re- 
ports covering  the  next  most  used  size. 

The  price  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  made  by  selecting  the 
size  of  each  implement  covered  by  the  greatest  number  of  reports. 
By  this  method  it  was  possible  to  select  the  most  representative 
size  of  each  implement  for  which  prices  are  given. 

Tables  are  also  given  showing  the  increases  in  percentages  for  all 
sizes  of  each  implement.  The  average  price  for  all  sizes  of  an 
implement  would  be  of  little  value,  especially  of  an  implement  with 
a  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  great  differences  in  the  prices  of  the 

1  Prices  paid  and  received  by  dealers  in  1916  and  1918  were  also  obtained  by  .the 
Commission  directly  from  retail  dealers.  These  figures  were  secured  primarily  for'- 'the 
purpose  of  computing  the  gross  profits  of  retail  dealers,  but  they  have  also  been  liscd 
in  showing  the  delivered  cost  of  implements  to  dealers  and  the  prices  received  by  dealers 
for  Implements  in  the  two  years  named.      (S^  Chap.  V.) 
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various  sizes.  It  is  therefore  not  feasible  to  give  the  average  prices 
for  all  sizes  of  each  implement.  It  is  nevertheless  of  interest  to 
show  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  sizes,  and  it  is  possible  to  do 
this  by  the  use  of  percentages.  Index  numbers  are  used  also  to 
indicate  the  increases  in  prices  for  all  sizes  of  implements. 

For  the  28  most  used  sizes  of  the  26  implements  covered  the 
average  percentage  of  increase  Was  75  per  cent  in  1918  as  com- 
pared with  1914.  For  all  sizes  of  the  26  implements  the  average 
percentage  of  increase  was  73  per  cent  during  the  same  period. 

In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter  the  extent  of  the  in- 
creases in  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  different  farm  imple- 
ments are  given.  The  causes  of  these  increases  are  shown  in  the 
succeeding  chapters  of  the  report. 

Section  2. — ^Increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  by  fanners  for  farm  im- 
plements, 1918  over  1914. 

Tables  were  prepared  showing  the  total  increases  in  prices  during 
the  five-year  period  covered  by  the  county  agent's  schedules. 

Increase  in  prices  of  most  used  sizes. — The  following  table 
shows  the  prices  of  the  most  used  sizes  of  implements  for  1914  and 
for  1918,  and  also  the  increase  of  prices  in  dollars  and  in  percentages 
during  this  five-year  period : 

Table  12. — Increase  in  average  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  the  most  used  sizes 

of  farm  implements j  1918  over  191  ff. 


Implement.! 


Stationary  gasoline  engines,  li-horsepower 

Manure  s  preaders,  70-bushel 

Plowshares,  14-inch,  steel 

Side-dettvery  hay  rakes 

Disk  drills,  12  tubes 

Farm  wagons,  2-horse 

Grain  binders,  6-foot 

Hay  loaders,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Mowers,  2-horse,  5-foot 

Corn  binders 

Engine  gang  plows,  self-lift,  three  bottom,  14-inch,  steel 

Com  ana  cotron  planters,  2-row,  check 

Spring-tooth  harrow,  2-section  (10-18  teeth) 

Hoedirills,8tubes 

Dump  hay  rakes,  2-horse,  10-foot 

Hay  tedders,  8-fork 

Walking  plows.  14-inch,steel 

Sulky  plows,  14-inch,steel 

Walking  plows,  12-inch,steel 

Walking  cult  i vat ors,  5-shovel 

Horse  gang  plows,  two-bottom,  12-inch,  steel 

Single  disk  narro  ws,  16-inch,  12-disk 

Riding  cultivator  s,2*ow,  12-shovel 

Spike-tooth  harrows,  2-section  (48-80  teeth) 

Riding  cultivators,  1-row,  6-shovel 

Double  disk  harrows,  16-inch,  20-disk 

Barbed  wire,  cattle,  galvanized,  per  reel •. 

Plowshares,  12-inch,  chilled 


Average  per  cent. 


1914 
prices. 


$43.63 

118.84 

2.93 

69.90 

85.38 

69.14 

131.28 

66.73 

47.56 

126.55 

125.20 

41.96 

17.07 

68.83 

27.51 

39.44 

15.01 

42.06 

13.16 

7.35 

64.88 

31.39 

55.39 

12.90 

31.72 

49.74 

3.05 

.81 


1918 
prices. 


S66.19 

190.38 

4.77 

98.84 

143. 02 

116.06 

227.06 

115.49 

82.54 

221.20 

219. 72 

74.30 

30.26 

122. 08 

48.94 

70.94 

27.22 

77.33 

24.40 

13.64 

120.68 

58.47 

103.93 

24.25 

59.73 

95.86 

5.89 

1.57 


Increase  1918  over 
1914. 


Amount. 


$22.56 
71.54 

1.84 
38.94 
57.64 
46.92 
95.78 
48.76 
34.98 
94.65 
94.52 
32.34 
13.19 
53.25 
21.43 
31.50 
12.21 
35.27 
11.24 

6.29 
55.80 
27.08 
48.54 
11.35 
28.01 
46.12 

2.84 
.76 


Per  cent. 


52 
60 
63 
65 
68 
68 
73 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
77 
77 
78 
80 
81 
84 
85 
86 
86 
86 
88 
88 
88 
93 
93 
94 
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« Include?  two  sizes  of  plowshares  and  two  sizes  of  walking  plows,  thus  making  28  sizes  of  the  26 
implements. 
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The  implements  are  arranged  in  the  table  according  to  the  per 
cent  of  increase  of  1918  over  1914. 

The  smallest  percentage  of  increase  was  52  per  cent  for  l^-horse- 
power  stationary  gasoline  engines,  and  the  greatest  percentage  of 
increase  was  94  per  cent  for  the  12-inch  chilled  plowshares.  The 
average  perc^itage  of  increase  for  all  the  implements  included  in 
the  table  was  75  per  cent.  Most  of  the  hi^er-priced  implements 
are  at  or  below  this  average  percentage,  although  the  2-bottom 
12-inch  steel  horse  gang  plow  and  the  2-row  12-shovel  riding  culti- 
vator increased  considerably  more  than  the  average,  or  86  per  cent 
and  8^  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  figures  that  were  doubtless  considered  by  the  purchaser  ot 
farm  implements  as  more  important  than  percentages  of  incrcease 
were  the  actual  increases  in  dollars.  These  increases  in  many  cases 
amounted  to  close  to  $100.  For  example,  the  6-foot  grain  binder 
increased  from  an  average  price  of  $131.28  in  1914  to  $227.06  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $95.78.  The  com  binder  increased  from  $126.55 
in  1914  to  $221.20  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $94.65.  The  3-bottom  14- 
inch  steel  engine  gang  plow  increased  from  $125.20  in  1914  to  $219.72 
in  1918,  an  increase  of  $94.52. 

The  70-bushel  manure  spreader,  the  only  other  implement  selling 
for  over  $100  in  1914,  did  not  increase  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the 
three  implements  just  cited.  This  size  of  spreader  increased  from 
$118.84  in  1914  to  $190.38  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $71.54. 

Several  of  the  other  implements  increased  more  than  $50  each 
during  the  five-year  period.  The  12-tube  disk  drills  increased  from 
$85.38  in  1914  to  $143.02  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $57.64.  The  2-bottom 
12-inch  steel  horse  gang  plow  increased  from  $64.88  in  1914  to 
$120.68  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $55.80.  The  8-tube  hoe  drill  increasea 
from  $68.83  in  1914  to  $122.08  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $53.25. 

Of  the  remaining  implements,  4  increased  more  than  $40  but  less 
than  $50 ;  5  increased  more  than  $30  but  less  than  $40 ;  4  increased 
more  than  $20  but  less  than  $30;  4  increased  more  than  $10  but  less 
than  $20;  and  4  increased  less  than  $10,  Of  this  last  group,  how- 
ever, 3  of  the  articles  are  not,  properly  speaking,  implements,  2 
of  them  being  plowshares  and  the  other  barbed  wire.  Only  1  im- 
plement increased  less  than  $10  during  the  five-year  period,  namely, 
the  5-shovel  walking  cultivator,  which  increased  from  $7,35  in  1914 
to  $13.64  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $6.29. 
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.  Increase  IN  prices  of  all  sizEs,^The  increases  in  tlie  percentages 
for  all  sizes  of  implements  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  13. — Percentage  of  increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  all 

sizes  of  farm  implements^  19J8  over  191/;. 


Implement. 


Stationary  gaso^e  eagines 

Manro-e  i^)read«^ 

Side-delivery  hay  rakes 

Farm  wagons 

Disk  drills 

Plowshares , 

Engine  gang  plows , 

Grain  binders 

Mowers , 

Hoe  drills 

Hay  loaders. 

Cam  binders , 

Com  and  cottcm  planters. . , 
Spring-tooth  harrows 


Percent 

increase 

1918  over 

1914. 


43 

ei 

65 
68 
69 
70 
70 
71 
73 
74 
74 
75 
76 
76 


Implement. 


Dump  hay  rakes , 

Hay  tedders 

Walking  plows , 

^ngle  disk  harrows 

Sulky  plows 

Walking  cultivatOTs , 

Si^ke-tooth  haiTows 

Horse  gang  plows 

Double  disk  harrows 

Riding  cultivators,  H*ow 

Barbed  wire , 

Riding  cultivators,  2-row 

Average 


Per  cent 

increase 

1918  over 

1914. 


80 
80 
84 
84 
85 
86 
87 
87 
88 
89 
91 
95 


73 


The  above  table  shows  an  average  increase  of  73  per  cent  for  all 
sizes  of  implements,  as  compared  with  the  average  increase  of  75  per 
cent  for  the  most-used  sizes  of  the  same  implements,  as  shown  in 
Table  12.  This  lower  percentage  for  all  sizes  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  less-used  sizes  of  implements  increased  a  smaller  per- 
centage than  did  the  most-used  sizes,  which,  of  course,  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  percentage  of  increase  smaller  for  all  sizes  than  for 
the  most-used  sizes. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  increase  for  the  less-used  sizes  was 
greater  than  that  for  the  most-used  sizes,  thus  making  the  increase 
for  all  sizes  greater  than  the  increase  for  the  most-used  sizes  in  these 
particular  cases. 

The  percentages  of  increase  shown  in  the  table  above  for  all  sizes 
of  implements  range  from  43  per  cent  for  stationary  gasoline  engines 
to  95  per  cent  for  two-row  riding  cultivators.  Most  of  the  other  im- 
plements show  percentages  of  increases  not  greatly  different  from  the 
increases  shown  for  the  most-used  sizes  of  the  corresponding  imple- 
ments in  Table  12,  above. 

Section  3. — ^Increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  farm  im- 
plements, 1914  to  1918,  by  years. 

In  the  preceding  section  the  total  price  increases  for  the  five-year 
period,  1914  to  1918,  inclusive,  were  given.  In  this  section  the  in- 
creases from  year  to  year  are  shown. 
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'  Increase  in  prices  of  most-used  sizes. — The  following  table  shows 
the  prices  of  the  most-used  sizes  for  each  year  from  1914  to  1918, 
inclusive : 

Table  14. — Averaoe  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the  most-used  sizes  of  farm 

implements,  1914-1918, 


Implement.^ 


Stationary  gasoline  engines,  1  J-hprsepower 

Manure  spreaders,  70-Dushel 

Plowshares,  14-inch,  steel ^. 

Slde-deliverv  hay  rakes 

Disk  drills,  12  tubes 

Farm  wagons,  2-horse .• 

Grain  binders,  6-foot 

Hay  loaders,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Mowers,  2-horse,  5-foot 

Com  binders 

Engine  gEtng  plows,  self-lift,  three-bottom,  14-inch,  steel 

Com  and  cotton  planters,  ^row,  check 

Spring-tooth  harrows,  2-section  (10-18  teeth) 

Hoe  drills,  8  tubes 

Dump  hay  rakes,  2-horse,  10-foot 

Hay  tedders,  8-fork 

Walking  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Sulky  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Walking  plows,  12-inch,  steel 

Walking  cultivators,  5-shovel 

Horse  gang  plows,  two-bottom,  12-inch,  steel 

Single  disk  narrows,  16-inch,  12-disk 

Riding  cultivators,  2-row,  12-shovel 

Spike-tooth  harrows.  2-section  (48-80  teeth) 

mding  cultivators,  6-shovel,  1-row 

Double  disk  harrows,  16-inch,  20-disk 

Barbed  wire,  per  reel 

Plowshares,  12-tnch,  chilled 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

$43.63 

S44. 46 

$47.15 

$54.90 

118. 84 

120.42 

125.74 

150.72 

2.93 

2.97 

3.17 

3.98 

59. 90 

60.88 

64.61 

77.37 

85.38 

86.71 

92.04 

111.38 

69.14 

70.89 

76.87 

90.26 

131.28 

133.37 

140.37 

165.24 

66.73 

67.78 

71.95 

86.90 

47.56 

48.43 

51.26 

61.65 

126.55 

129.05 

135.76 

162. 76 

125.20 

130.15 

138.24 

169.23 

41.96 

42.95 

45.86 

56.20 

17.07 

17.36 

18.47 

23.20 

68.83 

71.11 

76.13 

04.23 

27.51 

28.03 

29.81 

35.81 

39.44 

39.88 

42.65 

52.60 

15.01 

15.34 

16.36 

20.39 

42.06 

42.98 

46.77 

58.95 

13.16 

13.55 

14.79 

18.35 

7.35 

7.58 

8.33 

10.29 

64.88 

66.06 

71.09 

88.92 

31.39 

31.96 

34.47 

43.90 

55.39 

56.44 

60.89 

74.81 

12.90 

13.32 

14.31 

17.93 

31.72 

32.42 

35.05 

42.98 

49.74 

51.28 

56.37 

72.31 

3.05 

3.26 

3.79 

4.87 

.81 

.83 

.91 

1.17 

1918 


$66.19 

190.38 

4.77 

98.84 

143.02 

116.06 

227.06 

115. 49 

82.54 

221.20 

219.72 

74.30 

30.26 

122.03 

48.94 

70.94 

27.22 

77.33 

24.40 

13.64 

120.68 

68.47 

103.93 

24.25 

69.73 

95.86 

5.89 

1.57 


» Includes  two  sizes  of  plowshares  and  two  sizes  of  walking  plows,  thus  making  28  sizes  of  the  26  imple- 
ments. 

The  table  shows  that  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  prices  of 
implements  in  1915,  a  somewhat  larger  increase  in  1916,  a  quite 
extensive  increase  in  1917,  and  a  very  large  increase  in  1918.  These 
successive  increases  made  the  1918  prices  very  much  higher  than  the 
1914  prices. 

Increase  in  dollars. — The  amounts  of  the  increases  in  dollars  for 
each  year  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  15. — Increase  in  dollarn  in  the  average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the 
most  used  sizes  of  farm  implements,  191Jf-19tS,  by  years. 


Implement.' 


Stationary  gasoline  engines,  IJ-horsepower 

Manure  spreaders,  70-bushel 

Plowshares,  14-inch,  steel 

Side-deli verv  hay  rakes 

Disk  drills,  12  tubes 

Farm  wagons,  2-horse 

Grain  binders,  6-foot 

Hay  loaders,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Mowers,  2-horse,  5-foot 

Com  binders 

Engine  gang  plows,  self-lift,  three-bottom,  14-inch,  steel 
Corn  and  cotton  planters,  2-row,  check 


Increase, 
1915 
over 
1914. 


$0.83 
1.58 

.04 

.98 
1.33 
1.75 
2.09 
1.05 

.87 
2.50 
4.95 

.99 


Increase, 

Increase, 

1916 

1917 

over 

over 

1915. 

1916. 

$2.69 

$7.75 

5.32 

24.98 

.20 

.81 

3.73 

12.76 

5.33 

19.34 

5.98 

13.39 

7.00 

24.87 

4.17 

14.96 

2.83 

10.39 

6.71 

27.00 

8.09 

30.99 

2.91 

n.34 

Increase, 
1918 
over 
1917. 


$11.29 
39.66 
.79 
21.47 
31.64 
25.80 
U.82 
29169 
20>89 
58.44 
50.49 
18.10 


1  Includes  two  sizes  of  plowshares  and  two  sizes  of  walking  plows,  thus  making  28  sizes  of  the  26  imple- 
ments. 
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Table  15. — Increase  in  dollars  in  the  average  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for  the 
most  used  sizes  of  farm  implements,  191J^-1918,  hy  years — Coutinued. 


Implement. 


Spring-tooth  harrows,  2-section  (10-18  teeth) . 

Hoe  drills,  8  tubes 

Dump  hay  rakes,  2-horse,  10-foot 

Hay  tedders,  8-fork 

Walking  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Sulk^r  plows,  14-inch,  steel 

Waking  plows,  12-inch,  steel 

Walking  cultivators,  5-shovel 

Horse  gang  plows,  two-bottom,  12-inch,  steel 

Single  disk  harrows,  16-inch,  12-disk 

Riding  cultivators,  2-row,  12-shovel 

Spike-tooth  harrows,  2-section  (48-80  teeth). . . 

Riding  cultivators,  6-shovel,  1-row 

Double  disk  harrows,  16-incn,  20-disk 

Barbed  wire,  galvanized,  cattle,  per  reel 

Ptowshares,  12-inch,  chilled 


Increase, 
19l5 
over 
1914. 


Increase, 
1916 
over 
1915. 


JO 
2 


28 

28 
.52 
.44 
.33 
.92 
.39 
.23 

18 
.57 

05 
.42 
.70 
.54 
.21 
.02 


81.11 
5.02 
1.78 
2.77 
1.02 
3.79 
1.24 

.75 
5.03 
2.51 
4.45 

.99 
2.63 
5.09 

.53 

.08 


Increase,  i  Increise, 
1916     !      1918 


over 
1916. 


over 
1917. 


S4.73 
18.10 

6.00 
10.04 

4.03 
12.18 

3.56 

1.96 
17.83 

9.43 
13.92 

3.62 

7.93 
15.94 

1.08 
.26 


S7.06 
27.85 
13.13 
18.25 

6.83 
18.38 

6.05 

3.35 
31.76 
14.57 
29.12 

6.32 
16.75 
23.55 

1.02 
.40 


The  increases  in  prices  in  1915  ranged  from  2  cents  for  the  12- 
inch  chilled  plowshares  to  $4.95  for  the  3-bottom  14-inch  steel  en- 
gine gang  plows.  The  increase  for  most  of  the  implements — 17  of 
thiem — ^was  less  than  $1,  and  was  over  $2  in  only  4  cases,  including 
the  engine  gang  plow. 

The  increases  in  1916  ranged  from  8  cents  for  the  12-inch  chilled 
plowshares  to  $8.09  for  the  engine  gang  plows.  These  two  items 
had  showed  the  smallest  and  largest  increase  in  1915  also.  The  in- 
crease in  1916  was  less  than  $1  in  very  few  cases — 5  only.  It  was 
between  $2  and  $5  in  10  cases  and  over  $5  in  9  cases. 

In  1917  the  smallest  and  largest  increases  were  again  on  chilled 
plowshares  and  engine  gang  plows,  the  increases  being  $0.26  and 
$30.99,  respectively.  The  two  plowshares  shown  in  the  table  were 
the  only  items  showing  increases  of  less  than  $1  in  1917.  In  4  cases 
the  increase  was  between  $5  and  $10,  in  12  cases  it  was  between  $10 
and  $20,  and  in  4  cases  it  was  over  $20. 

In  1918  the  smallest  increase  was  again  on  the  chilled  plowshares, 
but  the  largest  increase  was  on  6-foot  grain  binders,  the  increases 
being  $0.40  and  $61.82,  respectively.  The  engine  gang  plows  that 
had  shown  the  largest  increases  in  the  three  preceding  years  in- 
creased $50.49  in  1918,  but  were  exceeded  in  the  latter  year,  not  only 
by  the  grain  binder,  but  also  by  the  com  binder,  which  increased 
$58.44. 

In  1918  there  were  only  4  cases  of  increases  of  less  than  $5.  In  4 
cases  there  were  increases  of  between  $5  and  $10.  In  7  cases  there 
were  increases  of  between  $10  and  $20,  in  7  cases  increases  of  between 
$20  and  $30,  in  3  cases  increases  of  between  $30  and  $40,  and  in  3 
cases  increases  of  more  than  $50. 

143559**— 20 6 
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The  table  shows  that  most  of  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  farm 
implements  occnrred  after  19*16,  and  that  much  the  largest  increase 
took  place  in  1918,  except  in  the  cases  of  14-inch  steel  plowshares 
and  galvanized  barbed  wire,  the  greatest  increases  for  these  two 
items  occurring  in  1917»  In  the  case  of  every  other  implement  the 
increase  in  dollars  of  1918  over  1917  was  more  than  half  of  the  total 
increase  for  the  five-year  period.  In  other  words,  the  1918  in- 
creases in  dollars  were  greater  than  the  combined  increases  of  the 
preceding  three  years. 

Increase  in  fercentageB. — The  preceding  tables  showed  the  prices 
of  the  most-used  sizes  of  the  implements  and  the  increase  in  dollars 
for  each  of  the  years.  The  following  table  shows  for  the  same  sizes 
of  implements  the  increases  in  percentages : 

• 

Table  16. — Percentaffe  of  increase  in  the  average  priees  paid  &y  farmers  for  the 
most  used  sizes  of  farm  implements,  191Jr-1918y  hy  years. 


Implanent.^ 


Stationary  gasoline  engines,  1  ^hocsepower 

BCanure  spreaders,  70-bu^ei 

Plowshares,  144nGh.  steel » 

Side-delivery  hayrafces 

Disk  drills,  12  tubes 

,  Farm  wagons,  2-horse 

Grain  binders,  d-ft)ot 

Hay  loaders,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Mowers,  2-horse,  5-foot 

Com  binders 

Engine  eang  plows,  self-lift,  three-bottom,  14^ij:ich,  steeL. 

Com  and  oo tnm  planters,  2-row 

Spring-tooth  harrows,  2-section  (10-18  tooth) 

Hoe  drills,  8  tubes 

Dump  hayrakes,.  2-horse,  le-foot - 

Hay  tedders,  S-tork 

Walking  plows.  14-inch^  SteeL 

Sulky  plows,  l4-inch,  steel 

Walking  plows,  l^inch,  SteeL > ^ 

Walking  cultivators,  6-8hovel 

Horse  gang  plows,  two-bottom ,  12-inch ,  steel 

Single-disk  narrows,  16-inch,  12-disk 

Riding  eoltivators,  2-row,  12-5hovel 

Spike  tooth  harrows,  2-seetion  (48-80  toetk) 

Biding  cultivators,  6-sho veL  1-row 

Double-disk  harrows,  ];64Dch,i9(Misk 

Barbed  wire,  galvanised,  cattle,  per  reel 

Plow^ares,  I24nch,  (diilied 


Average.. 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

increase, 

increase, 

increase. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

over 

over 

over 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1.9 

6.1 

16.4 

1.3 

4.4 

19.9 

1.4 

6»7 

25.6 

1.6 

6.1 

W.7 

Ufr 

6.1 

21^0 

2.5 

&4 

17.4 

1.6 

5.2 

17.7 

1.6 

6.2 

20.8 

U8 

5.8 

26.3 

2.0 

5.2 

tir.9 

4.0 

6.2 

22.4 

2.4 

6.8 

22.5 

L7 

6.4 

25.6 

3.3 

7.1 

23.8 

1.9 

6.4 

2ai 

1.1 

6;» 

23.5 

2.2 

6.6 

24.6 

2.2 

8.8 

26.0 

3.0 

9.2 

24.1 

3.1 

9.9 

23.5 

L8 

7.6 

25.1 

1.8 

7.9 

27.4 

L9 

7.9 

22.9 

3.3 

7.4 

25.3 

2.2 

8.1 

22.6 

3.1 

9.% 

28.3 

6.9 

16.3 

28.5 

2.5 

9.6 

28.6 

2.2 

6.6 

21.6 

Percent 

increase, 

1918 

over 

1917. 


20.6 
26.3 
19.8 
27.7 
28.4 
28. 6 
37.4 
32.9 
33.9 
38.9 
29.8 
32.2 
30.4 
29.6 
36.7 
34.6 
33.5 
31.2 
33^0 
32.6 
35.7 
33.2 
3S.9 
35.2 
39.9 
32.6 
20.9 
34.2 

32.0 


1  Includes  two  sizes  of  plowshares  and  two  sizes  of  walking  plows,  thus  making  28  sizes  of  the  26imple- 
mwts. 

The  above  table  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  of  each  year  over 
the  preceding  year. 

The  implements  in  the  table  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
in  the  preceding  tables. 

The  average  percentage  of  increase  for  all  the  implements  was 
2.2  per  cent  in  1915,  6.6  per  cent  in  1916, 21.6  per  cent  in  1917,  and  32 
per  cent  in  1918. 
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The  lowest  percentage  of  increase  io^  any  implement  in  1915  was 
1^  per  cent  on  the  8-f  ork  hay  tedder,  and  the  greatest  increase  was 
^S  per  cent  on  the  barbed  wire* 

The  lowest  percentage  of  increase  in  1916  was  4.4  per  cent  on  the 
manure  spreads,  and  the  greatest  was  16^  per  cent  on  the  barbed 
wire. 

In  1917  the  lowest  percentage  of  increase  was  16.4  per  cent  on  the 
stationary  gasoline  engine,  and  the  greatest  was  28.6  per  cent  on  the 
chilled  plowshare. 

In  1918  the  lowest  percentage  of  increase  was  19.8  per  cent  on  the 
14-inch  steel  plowshare,  and  the  greatest  was  39  per  cent  on  the 
6-shovel  riding  cultivator. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  implements  within 
certain  percentage  groups  for  each  of  the  years  covered : 


fl 

Per  cent  group.. 

Number  of  ii^lements  in  each  per  cent 
group. 

IM&over 
1914. 

19l&oYer 
1915. 

1917  »¥er 
1916. 

1918  &ver 
1917. 

Under  6.. - 

27 
1 

1 

26 

1 

5-lft. 

10-aB 

6 
22 

I 

ao-ao 

■ 

8 

38-39 

19 

Totjri 

28 

28 

28                 28 

The  above  tabulation  shows  that  27  of  the  28  implements  increased 
less  than  5  per  cent  in  1915;  that  26  of  the  implements  increased 
between  5  and  10  per  cent  in  1916;  that  22  of  them  increased  between 
20  and  ^  per  ceit  in  1917;  and  that  19  of  them  increased  between  SO 
and  39  p@r  cent  in  191& 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  for  the  increases  of 
one  year  over  another  year  during  a  period  of  years  the  percentages 
of  increase  are  not  as  reliable  for  comparative  purposes  as  are  the 
increases  in  dollars.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  percentages 
of  increase  in  each  year  after  the  first  year  are  figured  upon  a  higher 
base  than  was  the  percentage  of  the  preceding  year,  and  are  there- 
fore relative^  while  tl^  increase  in  debars  is  absoluta 

The  following  example,  based  cm  Tables  15  and  16,  cm  p€iges  81 
and  82,  respectively,  will  illustrate  the  fact  that  percesitages  of  in> 
creases  do  not  bring  out  so  clearly  the  actual  increases  as  do  the 
increases  in  dollars : 


Amount  of  increase. 


Implements. 


GoiB  binder..  .^ 

Ihimp  haynike>  2-horse,  lO-foort.. . 
Riding  cuitiyator,  2-row,  12-sIiover 
Riding  cultivator,  1-row,  6-shovel . 


1917  over 
1916. 


$27.00 

6.00 

13.92 

7.93 


1918  over 
1917. 


^8.44 
13.13 
29.12 
16.75 


Percentage  of  in- 
crease. 


1917  over 
1916. 


19.9 
20,1 
22.9 
22.6 


1918  over 
19tT. 


35.9 
3&7 
38.9 
39.0 
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The  increases  in  dollars  in  1918  were  in  every  case  more  than  double 
the  increases  in  1917.  .The  increases  in  percentages  in  1918,  however, 
were  in  every  case  considerably  less  than  double  the  increases  in 
1917. 

Increase  in  prices  op  all  sizes. — As  already  stated,  it  is  not 
feasible  to  give  the  average  prices  for  all  sizes  of  an  implement.  The 
increase  for  all  sizes  are  therefore  shown  in  percentages  and  in  index 
numbers. 

Increase  in  percentages, — The  following  table  shows  the  percent- 
ages of  increase  for  all  sizes  of  implements  for  each  of  the  years 
covered : 

Table  17. — Percentage  of  increase  in  the  average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  all 

sizes  of  farm  implements,  1914-1918,  by  years. 


Implement. 


Per  cent 

increase, 

1915  over 

1914. 


Per  cent 

increase, 

1916  over 

1915. 


Per  cent 

increase, 

1917  over 

1916. 


Per  cent 

increase, 

1918  over 

1917. 


Stationary  gasoline  engines. 

Manure  spreaders 

Side-delivery  hayrakes 

Farm  wagons 

Disk  drills 

Plowshares 

En^e  gang  plows 

Grain  binders'. 

Mowers 

Hoe  drills 

Hay  loaders 

Com  bmders 

Com  and  cotton  planters. . . 

Spring-tooth  harrows 

Dump  hayrakes 

Hay  tedders 

Walking  plows 

Single  disk  harrows 

Sulky  plows 

Walking  cultivators 

Spike-tooth  harrows 

Horse  gang  plows 

Double  disk  harrows 

Biding  cultivators,  l-row.. . 

Barbed  wire 

Riding  cultivators,  2-row.. . 


1.4 
1.9 
1.6 
2.6 
1.5 
1.6 
2.4 
1.5 
2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
2.0 
2.3 
1.9 
1.9 
1.2 
2.5 
2.2 
2.5 
2.5 
3.0 
1.8 
2.6 
2.0 
6.5 
1.9 


4.9 

13.9 

6.0 

19.0 

6.1 

19.7 

7.6 

17.4 

6.3 

21.5 

7.8 

23.5 

7.8 

21.6 

4.6 

17.0 

5.6 

20.3 

6.6 

22.5 

6.4 

20.3 

5.2 

19.9 

7.3 

22.0 

6.4 

24.7 

6.7 

20.9 

7.1 

23.8 

8.3 

.25.3 

8.0 

25.7 

8.7 

27.1 

9.7 

22.6 

7.7 

24.4 

7.7 

24.9 

9.3 

26.6 

7.8 

23.1 

16.3 

28.0 

7.7 

23.4 

18.0 
25.0 
27.7 
29.3 
28.7 
25.4 
26.9 
37.7 
33.6 
30.7 
33.7 
35.9 
31.6 
30.4 
36.6 
34.3 
32.0 
32.4 
30.3 
35.2 
35.2 
36.5 
32.2 
39.3 
20.5 
44.0 


Average. 


2.0 


6.6 


20.9 


31.6 


The  average  percentages  for  all  sizes  of  the  26  implements,  as 
given  in  the  above  table,  are  lower  than  the  average  percentages  for 
the  most  used  sizes  of  the  same  implements  as  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  in  every  year  except  for  1916  over  1915,  when  they  are  the  same. 
The  comparison  is  shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Year. 

Average  percentage 
increase. 

All  sizes. 

Most  used 
sizes. 

1915  over  1914 

2.0 

6.6 

20.9 

31.6 

73.0 

2.2 

1916  over  1915 

6.6 

1917  over  1916 

21.6 

1918  over  1917 '. 

32.0 

1918  over  191* - 

75.0 

PRICES   OF   FABM   IMPLEMENTS  TO  FARMERS. 
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The  percentages  for  the  different  implements  from  year  to  year 
bear  much  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  those  given  in  Table 
16  for  the  most  used  sizes  of  each  implement. 

Increase  m  index  numbers. — ^As  already  pointed  out,  however,  the 
percentage  increase  in  prices  in  one  year  over  the  preceding  year, 
owing  to  the  rapid  advance  in  prices,  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  the 
absolute  increases  in  dollars  per  machine  being  relatively  greater 
than  the  percentages,  especially  in  the  last  two  years.  It  is  not 
practicable,  however,  to  show  the  increase  for  all  sizes  of  imple- 
ments combined  in  dollars.  Index  numbers,  however,  based  on  1914 
prices,  give  a  fairly  accurate  view  of  the  average  absolute  move- 
ment and  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Table  18.- 


-Increase  in  prices  of  all  sizes  of  farm  impJementSy  1914-1918,  l>y 
years y  expressed  in  index  members, 

( On  basis  of  100  for  1914  prices.) 


Implement. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Stationarv  msoline  engines 

101 
102 
102 
103 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
101 
103 
102 
102 
102 
103 
102 
103 
102 
106 
102 

106 
108 
108 
110 
108 
110 
110 
106 
108 
109 
108 
107 
110 
108 
109 
108 
111 
110 
111 
112 
111 
110 
112 
110 
124 
110 

121 
128 
129 
129 
131 
135 
134 
124 
130 
133 
130 
129 
134 
135 
131 
134 
139 
139 
142 
138 
138 
137 
142 
135 
158 
136 

143 

Maniir<\  spuKutArs 

161 

Side-delivery  hay  rakes 

165 

Farm  wagons 

167 

Diskdrills 

169 

Plow  shares 

170 

Eneine  (lang  plows 

170 

Orain  hindATs ,     ,             ,                                                , 

171 

Mowers * : 

173 

Hoe  drills 

174 

Hay  loaders 

174 

Com  binders 

175 

C-nrn  ftnd  c-ottft'i  planters . . 

176 

Rprlnir  tn<)tb  harrows ....                                                             

176 

Dump  ha y  rakes 

180 

Hay  tedders 

180 

Walking  plows 

Smgle  disk  harrows 

184 
184 

Sulky  plows 

185 

Waling  miltivfttATS  , . . 

186 

Spike-tooth  harrows •. . . . 

187 

Uerse  gang  plows 

187 

Double  disk  luurrows 

188 

Riding  cultivators,  l-row  .     , .   ,  

189 

Barbed  wire 

191 

Riding  cultivators,  2-row i 

195 

Average 

102 

109 

131 

173 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  average  increases  in  prices  of  all 
sizes  of  the  26  implements  are  as  follows : 
2  index  numbers  in  1915. 
7  index  nmnbers  in  1916. 
22  index  numbers  in  1917. 
42  index  numbers  in  1918. 
The  percentage  increases  shown  in  the  Table  17,  above,  are  as 
follows : 

2.0  per  cent  in  1915. 

6.6  per  cent  in  1916. 

20.9  per  cent  in  1917. 

31.6  per  cent  in  1918. 
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A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  figtirea  d:kows  U^t  the  percentages 
of  increase  from  year  to  year  are  fairly  rrfiabk  for  comparaiiYe  pur- 
poses during  the  first  three  years,  when  the  increases  in  prices  were 
etHttparatively  smaU,  but  that  they  are  misleading  during  the  last 
two  years,  when  the  price  advances  were  large. 


Chapter  III. 

INCOME,  INVESTMENT,  AND  RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 
OF  FARM-IMPLEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  1913-1918. 


Section  1. — ^Introdtiction. 

Scx)PE. — One  of  the  chief  problems  which  presents  itself  in  an  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  high  price  of  farm  implements 
is  whether  the  returns  or  profits  on  the  money  invested  in  the  industry 
are  reasonable.  In  order  to  find  the  solution  of  this  question  the 
Commission  requested  the  principal  farm-implement  manufacturers 
to  furnish  copies  of  their  trading,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  balance 
sheets,  and  annual  reports  for  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918,  in- 
clusive. From  these  statements  numerous  tables  have  been  prepared 
showing  the  profit,  the  income,  the  investment,  and  the  rate  of  return 
on  investment  for  the  companies  individually  and  collectively.  In 
addition  to  these  primary  tables,  subsidiary  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared to  show  the  various  significant  facts  regarding  the  industry. 

Companies  cjoveked.^ — Twenty-six  companies  were  visited  by  the 
Commission's  accountants  in  order  to  obtain  additional  information 
and  to  examine  and  verify,  where  necessary,  the  companies'  figures. 
These  companies  were  as  follows: 

Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co Peoria,  IlL 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co Springfield,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works Racine,  Wis. 

Deere  &  Co Moline^  111. 

Dowagiac  Drill  Co Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Co Rockford,  111. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co , Waterloo,  Iowa. 

International  Harvester  Co Chicago,  111. 

Janesville  Machine  Co JanesviUe,  Wis. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Roderick-Lean  Manufacturing  Co Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Litchfield  Manufacturing  Co Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Moline  Plow  Co l Moline,  HI. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co Coldwater,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Rake  Co Dayton,  Ohio. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works . South  Bend,  Ind. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co : 1 Canton,  111. 

Peoria  DriU  &  Seeder  Co Peoria,  lU. 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co Rock  Island,  111. 

Rude  Manufacturing  C6 Liberty,  Ind. 

Sears-Roebuck  &  Co Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  Manufacturing  Co . Springfield,  Ohio. 

Thornhill  Wagon  Co Lynchburg,  Va. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Winona  Wagon  Co Winona,  Minn. 
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Four  of  the  above  companies  did  not  submit  figures  for  their  fiscal 
year  ending  in  1918,  as  that  year  had  either  not  come  to  a  close  when 
the  figures  were  obtained  or  the  examiners'  visits  were  made  so  soon 
thereafter  that  the  necessary  data  were  not  available.  In  order  to 
render  the  figures  submitted  in  the  succeeding  tables  comparable  and 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  tables  are  presented  in  such  form  as  to 
show  where  necessary  the  results  of  22  of  the  companies  for  6  years 
and  the  results  for  the  26  companies  for  5  years. 

Proportion  of  industry  covered. — ^To  indicate  the  extent  of  this 
inquiry  into  the  farm-implement  industry  a  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  statistics  as  shown  in  the  Census  of  Manufacturers 
for  1914  and  the  Commission's  figures.  The  census  statistics  referred 
to  give  the  total  investment  in  the  farm-implement  business  as 
approximately  $339,000,000.  The  Commission's  figures  for  the  in- 
vestment in  1914  is  approximately  $396,000,000.  The  census  fig- 
ures, however,  represent  the  entire  assets  of  the  farm  implement 
companies  other  than  outside  investments,  whereas  the  Commission's 
figures  represent  the  net  assets  of  the  companies  examined,  exclud- 
ing the  outside  investments,  but  including  the  investment  in  foreign 
subsidiary  companies  and  in  subsidiary  companies  engaged  in  busi- 
ness of  a  contributory  character,  as,  for  example,  pig  iron  and  rolled 
steel  products.  If  the  investment  in  these  subsidiary  companies  were 
eliminated  from  the  Commission's  investment  the  amount  thereof 
would  be  reduced  to  about  $288,000,000,  indicating  that  the  Com- 
mission covered,  from  the  investment  standpoint,  practically  85  per 
cent  of  the  entire  industry. 

The  value  of  the  production  given  in  the  census  is  approximately 
$164,000,000;  the  value  of  the  sales  as  shown  by  the  Commission's 
figure  is  about  $199,000,000.  The  census  figure,  however,  does  not 
include  the  production  of  Canadian  and  other  foreign  plants,  nor 
sales  made  from  stock  on  hand ;  neither  does  it  include  the  production 
of  plants  of  subsidiary  companies  engaged  in  business  of  a  contribu- 
tory character.  After  making  proper  adjustment  therefor,  the  Com- 
mission's figure  would  be  reduced  to  about  $153,000,000,  so  that 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  value  of  product  the  Commission 
has  covered  in  its  investigation  approximately  93  per  cent  of  the 
industry. 

While  the  actual  number  of  companies  covered  by  this  inquiry  is 
small  compared  with  the  number  of  companies  who,  for  instance,  are 
members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  membership  of  that  association  covers 
not  only  what  are  usually  termed  farm  implement  manufacturers, 
but  also  other  manufacturers  closely  allied  to  the  implement  industry. 
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The  association  also  numbers  among  its  membership  numerous 
companies  manufacturing  implements  such  as  seed  separators,  cream 
separators,  garden  tools,  etc.,  which  were  not  generally  covered  in 
this  investigation. 

Accounting  problems. — ^With  respect  to  the  financial  results  of  the 
farm-implement  companies  the  Commission  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  correct  and  comparable  figures.  The  accounting 
problems  naturally  fell  into  two  groups,  those  affecting  the  invest- 
ment and  those  affecting  the  profits.  The  chief  problems  encountered 
in  the  ascertainment  of  the  investment  of  the  individual  companies 
were  those  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  good  will,  interest  bearing 
indebtedness,  bad  debts,  and  resierves  for  depreciation  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  accounting  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the 
profits  pertain  to  the  incorrect  classification  of  accounts,  the  treat- 
ment of  special  items  of  expense  and  the  treatment  of  inventory 
values.  These  problems  will  be  more  fully  discussed  later  in  this 
chapter  when  dealing  with  the  combined  companies'  profits  and  in- 
vestment. 

In  addition  to  the  ascertainment  of  investment  and  profits,  the 
costs  of  certain  specified  implements  were  secured  and  Chapter  IV 
of  this  report  deals  with  the  results  of  that  phase  of  the  inquiry. 

Section  2. — Operating  income,  net  income,  investment,  and  rate  of  return 
on  investment. 

Definitions. — In  order  more  readily  to  understand  and  interpret 
the  figures  appearing  in  the  succeeding  tables  of  this  Sectioi),  it  is 
desirable  briefly  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  terms  mentioned  in  the 
section  heading  as  used  herein. 

Operating  income. — This  represents  the  income  derived  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  farm  implements  and  accessories,  whether 
produced  by  the  principal  company  or  its  subsidiary  companies,  be- 
fore making  any  deduction  or  addition,  imless  otherwise  stated,  for 
interest  paid  or  received,  cash  discount  allowed  or  received,  and  be- 
fore adding  or  deducting  the  income  and  expense  derived  or  in- 
curred from  purely  financial  transactions,  or  from  transactions  not 
connected  with  the  actual  operations  of  the  business. 

Net  income. — This  means  the  amount  of  the  earnings  or  revenue 
derived  by  the  various  companies  from  transactions  or  operations  of 
every  kind  arising  during  the  current  year  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  and  represents  the  accretion  to  the  surplus  of  the  com- 
panies before  the  payment  of  dividends  and  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes. 

Investment.-'-'This  represents  the  actual  cash  or  its  equivalent  in- 
vested either  by  stockholders  or  others  in  the  entire  business  of  the 
company,  including  any  subsidiary  companies. 
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Bate  of  return  on  investment. — This  represents  the  percentage 
which  the  amount  of  the  operating  income  and  net  income  bears  to 
the  investment,  the  three  terms  operating  income,  net  income,  and 
investment  being  interpreted  as  herein  defined  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stated. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  figures  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  given  throughout  these  tables,  except  when  otherwise 
stated,  represent  the  combined  results  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  of  New  Jersey  and  its  subsidiary  companies  and  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Corporation  and  its  subsidiary  companies. 
This  is  necessary  for  continuity  of  comparisons. 

The  operating  income,  net  income,  investment,  and  rate  of  return 
thereon  for  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918  in  respect  of  the  26  manu- 
facturers are  set  out  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  19. — Income,  investment,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  26  farm- 
implement  companies,  for  their  fiscal  years  ended  in  1913, 


Compaby  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Total,  22  co;in 

panics 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Total,  26  com- 
panies  


Results  for  stockholders 
and  other  investors  from 
the  implement  business. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 
before 
charging 
interest. 


111,387 

1 18,259 

65,496 

19,593 

31,284 

25,818 

98,323 

167,459 

172,715 

95,337 

225,062 

197,625 

142,386 

238,505 

1,007,884 

176, 201 

720,198 

976,484 

1,180,740 

1,908,427 

6,328,463 

22, 149, 486 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings, but 
excluding 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


34,920,614 

177,571 

16,577 

86,736 

26,419 


35,227,917 


1236,350 

356,437 

370,029 

564,710 

461,667 

1,182,598 

1,076,983 

1,222,739 

540,883 

1,261,005 

2,653,050 

2,401,014 

3,788,712 

3,157,975 

8,137,536 

7,045,529 

10,209,730 

10,123,639 

22,261,730 

20,819,824 

60,279,253 

207,631,005 


355,782,398 

4,204,519 

873,292 

696,650 

669,207 


302.226,066 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
In- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


4. 
15. 
17. 

3. 

6. 

2. 

9. 
13. 
3L 

7. 

8. 

8. 

3. 

7. 
12. 

2. 

7. 

9. 

5. 

9. 
10. 
10. 


82 

12 

70 

47 

78 

18 

13 

70 

93 

56 

48 

23 

76 

55 

39 

50 

05 

65 

30| 

17 

60f 

67 


9.82 
4.22 
1.90 
12.45 
3.95 


9.73 


Results  for  stockholders 
from  the  implement  busi- 
ness. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 
after 
charging 
interest. 


$5,897 

122,665 

65,749 

14,233 

20,742 

17,761 

60,990 

150,416 

169,181 

56,410 

225,062 

119, 619 

52,397 

167, 124 

948,910 

1  70, 671 

551,227 

858,375 

866,048 

1,742,242 

4,493,112 

18,816,004 


29,272,641 
41,591 
11.993 
80,206 
13,895 


29,388,610 


1  T/088. 


Invested 
capital, 
excluding 
borrow- 
ings and 
outside 
invest- 
m^ts. 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


1183,280 

285,312 

273,863 

432,210 

369,225 

589,808 

510,504 

945,186 

411,258 

581,880 

2,653,050 

1,371,639 

2,067,029 

2,109,642 

7,036,724 

3,493,362 

6,963,572 

6,051,556 

17,206,115 

18,218,907 

40,657,822 

172,074,78? 


284,486,713 
2,023,936 
507,602 
485,494 
410,565 


287,914,310 


3. 
17. 
20. 

3. 

5. 
11. 
11. 
15. 
41. 

9. 

8. 

8. 

2. 

7. 
13. 
12. 

7. 
14. 

5. 

9. 
IL 
10. 


22 
94 


36 

29 

62 

32 

95i 

91 

14 

69 

48 

72 

53 

92 

49 

02 

92 

18 

03 

56 

05 

93 


10. 

2.05 

1.38 

16.52 

1.95 


10.21 


Results  for  stockholdws  and 
other  investors  from  the 
entire  business. 


Net 

income 

before 

charging 

interrat. 


«6, 

130, 

51, 

^: 

33, 

84, 

114, 

117, 

97, 

233, 

174, 

137, 

223, 

686, 

271, 

755, 

668, 

1,378, 

1,526, 

5,060, 

22,896, 


Gsr 

373 
477 
799 
601 
257 
Oil 
237 
991 
146 
080 
745 
169 
049 
333 
171 
705 
063 
807 
557 
220 
850 


2934 


1,435,882 

176,359 

14,327 

67,324 

25,638 


34,700,776 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings, and 
outeide 
invest- 
ments. 


$236,350 

357,072 

370,029 

564,710 

476,467 

1,699,566 

1,113,795 

1,224,847 

640,883 

1,622,453 

2,653,050 

2,510,814 

3,788,712 

3,159,275 

8,137,536 

7,094,867 

10,338,913 

10,123,639 

22,441,261 

20,875,699 

62,627,597 

209,115,243 


Per 

cent 

of  net 

in^ 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal 


361,072,778 
4,230,704 
873,292 
606,660 
673,207 


367,546,631 


2.58 

18.51 

13.91 

.85 

5.35 

1.96 

7.54 

9.33 

21.81 

5.99 

8.79 

6.96 

3.62 

7.06 

8.43 

3.82 

7.31 

5.61 

6.14 

7.31 

9.65 

10.95 


9.54 
4.17 
1.50 
9.66 
3.79 


9.44 
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Table  21. — Income,  investmevU,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  26  farm- 
implement  companies,  for  their  fiscal  years  ended  in  1915, 


Company  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16.... 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Total,  22  com- 
panies  

23 

24 

25 

20 

Total,  26  com- 
panies   


Results  for  stockholders 
and  other  investors  from 
the  implement  business. 


Netoi>- 

erating 

income 

before 

charging 

interest. 


i$606 

17,839 

26,912 

36,401 

86,743 

8,746 

85,238 

112,641 

219, 168 

173,568 

219,929 

48,247 

1130,556 

25,525 

539,980 

35,934 

137,387 

734,631 

131,510 

888,716 

4,747,078 

18,750,015 


26,869,278 
I  197, 733 
34,992 
18,633 
37,996 


20,763,166 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings, but 
excluding 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


$232,555 

326,417 

398, 118 

547,401 

479,320 

1,007,883 

1,085,632 

1,384,998 

885,864 

986,696 

2,637,225 

2,400,313 

3,940,035 

3,518,553 

7,857,818 

7,143,026 

11,031,029 

10,574,150 

22,790,446 

20,291,486 

66,960,394 

239,242,748 


395,722,107 
4,504,291 
853,684 
744,737 
645,032 


402,460,851 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vented 
capi- 
tal. 


10. 
12. 

6. 

6. 
18. 

• 

7. 

8. 
24. 
17. 

8. 

2. 
13. 

• 

1. 
6. 

• 

4. 

8. 
7. 


30 
40 
76 
65 
10 
87 
85 
13 
74 
59 
34 
01 
31 
73 
87 
50 
25 
95 
58 
38 
33 
84 


6.79 
14.39 
4.10 
2.50 
5.89 


6.65 


Results  for  stockholders 
from  the  implement  busi- 
ness. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 

after 
charging 
interest. 


»«6, 
112, 

28, 

71, 
119, 

54, 

95, 

209, 

129, 

206, 

140, 

1241, 

150, 

637, 

1203, 

141, 

734, 

1195, 

744, 

3,969, 

16,285, 


196 
207 
001 
616 
066 
425 
323 
415 
160 
190 
414 
044 
969 
706 
326 
288 
048 
631 
179 
279 
250 
105 


22,261,714 

1331,737 

8,443 

16,094 

10,521 


21,964,035 


Invested 
capital, 
excluding 
borrow- 
ings and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


$184,324 

265,312 

300,663 

414,901 

411, 141 

448,991 

514,817 

1,049,561 

648,198 

633,900 

2,637,225 

1,316,146 

2, 115, 663 

2,301,720 

6,989,485 

3,166,805 

6,979,604 

6,819,422 

16,664,866 

18,067,417 

41,281,664 

187,586,055 


300,697,740 
1,998,125 
507,344 
477,756 
371,566 


304,052,520 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


13.36 

14.60 

5.66 

6.90 

17.29 

14.33 

10.55 

9.09 

32.27 

24.20 

7.83 

13.04 

111.44 

12.20 

7.69 

16.42 

1.59 

10.77 

11.17 

4.12 

9.59 

8.68 


7.40 
116.60 
1.66 
3.16 
2.83 


7.22 


Results  for  stockholders  and 
other  investors  from  the 
entire  business. 


Net 

income 

before 

charging 

interest. 


1  $13, 036 

114,832 

14,799 

19,012 

72,809 

19,786 

70,954 

81,798 

163, 121 

190, 181 

222,298 

21,389 

1129,058 

38,916 

269,408 

49,236 

155,775 

412,438 

292,380 

677,690 

4,421,225 

19,913,838 


26,950,127 
1  171,513 
22,972 
13,348 
36,046 


26,849,980 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


$232,565 

327,052 

398, 118 

547,401 

494, 120 

1,568,585 

1,122,444 

1,387,096 

885,864 

1,628,143 

2,637,225 

2,599,413 

3,940,035 

3,519,853 

7,867,818 

7,196,882 

11,116,786 

10,574,150 

2^,019,332 

20,347,361 

69,634,379 

240,601,698 


401,536,309 
4,530,664 
863,684 
764,637 
645,032 


408,319,226 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


16.61 

14.54 

3.72 

3.47 

14.74 

1.26 

a  32 

5.90 

18.41 

11.68 

8.43 

.82 

3.28 

1.11 

3.43 

.68 

1.40 

3.90 

1.27 

3.33 

7.41 

8.28 


1 


6.71 
13.79 
2.69 
L77 
6.43 


6.58 


iLois. 
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Table  22. — Income^  investment^  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  26  farm- 
implement  companies^  for  their  fiscal  years  ended  in  1916, 


CompaDy  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20.... 

21 

22 

Total,  22  com- 
panies   

23 

24 

26 

26 

Total,  26  com- 
panies   


Results  for  stockholders 
and  other  investors  from 
the  implement  business. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 
before 
charging 
interest. 


$21 

M2 

42 

26 

146 

64 

86 

126 

323 

256 

303 

202 

»28 

278; 

665 

332 

682: 

971 

256 

1,236 

6,428; 

24,858, 


37,269 
177: 
40 
59 
68; 


582 
666 
658 
179 
934 
004 
731 
433 
631 
270 
128 
942 
166 
606 
967 
033 
726 
237 
849 
405 
115 
372 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings, but 
excluding 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


$273,938 

329,500 

399,650 

551,230 

505,245 

878,771 

1,009,228 

1,348,271 

984,727 

1,395,284 

2,339,320 

2,428,741 

4,062,577 

3,409,728 

6,950,155 

6,998,482 

10,046,785 

10,866,667 

21,398,324 

20,384,417 

52,870,138 

234,095,733 


970 
200 
833 
432 
037 


383,526,911 

4,286,667 

821,561 

644,007 

589,301 


37,361,072 


389,868,447 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


7.88 

13.84 

10.67 

4.75 

29.08 

7.28 

8.59 

9.38 

32.87 

18.37 

12.96 

8.36 

1.69 

8.17 

9.58 

4.74 

6.80 

8.94 

1.20 

6.07 

12.16 

10.62 


9.72 

11.80 

4.97 

9.23 

11.55 


9.58 


Results  for  stockholders 
from  the  implement  busi- 
ness. 


Net  op- 
erating 
income 

after 
charging 
interest. 


115,582 

117,284 

33,006 

19,389 

123,065 

40,416 

62,640 

109,673 

317,217 

200,645 

284,051 

150,724 

1  109, 150 

221,361 

664,928 

130,411 

583,285 

971,237 

48,618 

1,169,968 

5,951,075 

23,236,736 


34,207,593 
1  196,579 
26,391 
56,550 
39,697 


34,133,652 
>L06S. 


Invested 
capital, 
excluding 
borrow- 
ings and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


1218,165 

265,312 

301,762 

413,689 

441,329 

503,453 

537,856 

1,065,892 

801,311 

875,727 

2,339,320 

1,239,574 

2,084,411 

2,173,895 

6,902,655 

2,917,596 

6,769,398 

7,224,326 

16,641,013 

17,919,544 

41,860,743 

197,043,093 


310,540,364 
1,954,917 
607,344 
448,424 
364,143 


313,815,192 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
oper- 
ating 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


7.13 
16.51 
10.94 

4.69 
27.89 

8. 03 
11.65 
10.29 
39.59 
22.91 
12.14 
12.16 
15.24 
10.18 

9.63 

4.47 

8.62 

13.44 

.29 

6.53 
14.22 
11.79 


11.02 

110.06 

5.20 

12.61 

10.90 


Results  for  stockholders  and 
other  investors  from  the 
entire  business. 


Net 

income 

before 

charging 

interest. 


1  $6,339 

121,761 

25,013 

12,955 

127,811 

90,426 

71,888 

89,407 

237.528 

286,590 

308,887 

142,155 

144,087 

261,179 

404,383 

340,786 

678,361 

685,588 

392,518 

1,119,414 

5,915,103 

27,030,017 


10.88 


38,147,822 
169,731 
25,051 
47,  a« 
59,969 


38,211,052 


Invested 
capital, 
including 
borrow- 
ings, and 
outside 
invest- 
ments. 


$273 

330 

399 

551 

521 

1,477 

1,046 

1,350 

984 

1,840 

2,339 

2,C30 

4,062 

3,411 

6,950 

7,050 

10,142 

10,866 

21,609 

20,440 

55,733 

235,354 


,938 
,135 
,650 
,230 
,457 
,317 
,040 
,680 
,727 
,002 
,320 
,341 
,577 
,028 
,155 
,763 
,258 
,667 
,778 
,092 
,194 
,683 


389,366,032 
4,326,148 
821,561 
655,366 
589,301 


395,758,408 


Per 
cent 
of  net 
in- 
come 
to  in- 
vested 
capi- 
tal. 


12.31 

16.50 

6.26 

2.35 

24.51 

6.12 

6.87 

6.62 

24.12 

15.58 

13.20 

5.40 

M.09 

7.66 

5.82 

4.83 

6.60 

6.31 

1.82 

5.48 

10.61 

11.48 


9.80 

11.61 

3.05 

7.32 

10.18 


9.66 
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FSOFITS-  OF   MANUFAGTUB£BS. 


The  fer^Ding  tables  show  the  results  frtMn  three  aspwts,  vh: 
(1)  For  stoekhol({ers  and  other  investors  from  the  implement  biisi- 
BeG8  cmly;  (2)  for  stockholders  from  the  implraient  business  only; 
a»d  {3)  for  stockholders  and  other  inrestors  from  the  entire  busi- 

The  results  lEor  stocfeholders  and  other  investors,  from  ihe  imple- 
ment hnsiness  only,  show  the  amonnt  of  the  net  operating  income 
hefore  the  payment  of  interest  on  indrf>tedness,  the  amoant  of  capi- 
tal invested,  includii^  borrowed  capital,  but  excluding  capital  in- 
vested in  other  than  the  implement  business,  and  the  yield  or  retnm 
«m  the  capital  so  invested. 

The  results  for  stocbhohfcrs  fr<HQ  the  implement  business  only 
show  the  amonnt  of  the  net  operating  income  after  deducting  in- 
terest paid,,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  excluding  borrowed 
capital  and  capital  invested  in  other  than  the  implement  business, 
and  the  yield  or  return  on  the  capital  so  invested. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
business  show  the  amount  of  the  net  income  before  deducting  in- 
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terest  paid,  the  amount  of  capital,  including  borrowed  capital,  in- 
vested in  the  implement  business  or  other  enterprises,  and  the  yield 
or  return  on  the  capital  so  invested, 

Resiilts  by  years,  1913-1918. — These  tables  will  be  dealt  with 
in  this  order,  commencing  with  the  year  1913:  First,  from  the 
aspect  of  the  stockholders  and  other  investors  in  the  implement 
business  only,  as  these  figures  show  the  results  from  the  operations 
and  investment  in  the  implement  business  irrespective  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  capital  involved;  second,  from  the  aspect  of  the  stock- 
holders' investment  in  the  implement  business;  and,  third,  from  the 
aspect  of  the  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire  busi- 
ness, whether  the  capital  is  invested  in  the  implement  business  or  in 
other  enterprises. 

Year  1913. — The  average  rate  of  return  on  the  entire  investment 
in  the  implement  business  was  9.82  per  cent  and  9.73  per  cent  for  the 
22  and  26  companies,  respectively.  During  this  year  one  company, 
a  small  single-line  company,  sustained  a  loss  on  operations  of  $18,259, 
representing  5,12  per  cent  on  its  investment.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  tables,  this  company  consistently  lost  money  each  year  up  to 
1917  and  the  profit  made  in  both  of  the  years  1917  and  1918  was 
quite  inadequate. 

Company  No.  9  made  the  largest  return  on  its  investment,  viz, 
31.93  per  cent,  which  is  almost  double  the  return  of  company  No.  3, 
the  next  highest  on  the  table,  which  had  a  return  of  17.70  per  cent. 
Both  of  these  are  single-line  companies.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  average  rate  of  return  on  the  investment  of  stockholders  and 
others,  viz,  9.73  per  cent,  is  less  than  the  average  rate  of  return  on 
the  investment  of  stockholders  only,  viz,  10.21  per  cent,  indicating 
that  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  to  other  investors  was  less  than 
the  average  rate  of  earnings  on  the  stockholders'  own  capital.  This, 
however,  is  not  true  of  those  companies  making  less  than  the  normal 
rate  of  interest,  which  show  a  greater  rate  of  return  on  the  combined 
investment  of  stockholders  and  others.  In  fact,  out  of  the  five  cases 
of  loss  to  the  stockholders  on  their  own  investment,  four  were  turned 
into  gains  on  the  combined  investment  of  stockholders  and  others. 
It  naturally  follows  that  the  companies  with  the  large  profits  show  a 
greater  return  on  the  stockholders'  investment  in  comparison  with 
the  combined  investment  of  stockholders  and  others  in  the  imple- 
ment business.  Seven  companies  earned  a  rate  of  return  in  excess 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  combined  investment  compared  with  the  nine 
companies  earning  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  on  the  stockholders'  in- 
vestment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  company  No.  22  had  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  combined  investment  of  the  26  companies  in  the  implement  in- 
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dustry,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  investment 
shown  throughout  these  tables  represents  not  only  the  investment  in 
its  implement  plants  but  the  investment  of  its  subsidiary  companies 
engaged  in  businesses  of  a  contributory  character.  It  is  also  proper 
to  point  out  (as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  X  of  this  report)  that 
had  the  earnings  and  investment  of  the  largest  of  its  subsidiary 
companies  'been  omitted  when  compiling  the  figures,  shown  in 
these  tables,  the  rate  of  return  on  investment,  viz,  10.67  per  cent, 
would  have  been  slightly  reduced.  There  were  five  other  companies 
whose  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  higher  than  that  of  company 
No.  22.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  income  shown  is  before 
adding  or  deducting  interest  received  or  paid,  cash  discount  received 
or  allowed,  and  income  and  expense  arising  from  other  sources  and 
before  providing  for  Federal  income  taxes. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  stockholders'  aspect  that  five  com- 
panies operated  at  a  loss  during  1913  ranging  from  0.38  of  1  per 
cent  to  7.94  per  cent.  Of  the  five  companies  one  was  a  full-line  com- 
pany, another  a  wagon  company,  and  the  i-emaining  three  were 
small  companies.  The  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the 
22  and  26  companies  was  10.29  per  cent  and  10.21  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. It  will  be  observed  that  nine  companies  earned  a  rate  of  re- 
turn on  their  investment  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  and  it  should  be  re- 
mem?bered  that  the  income  shown  was  after  payment  of  interest  on 
indebtedness,  but  before  adding  or  deducting  cash  discount  re- 
ceived or  allowed,  other  income  or  deductions  therefrom,  and  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

The  results  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  stockholders  and  other 
investors  for  the  entire  business  show  that  the  average  return  on 
investment  for  the  22  and  26  companies  was  9.54  per  cent  and  9.44 
per  cent,  respectively.  Two  companies  incurred  losses  during  this 
year,  one  of  0.50  of  1  per  cent  and  the  other  8.51  per  cent.  Com- 
pany No.  9  earned  the  greatest  return  on  investment,  viz,  21.81 
per  cent,  and  there  were  three  companies  whose  rate  of  return  on 
investment  exceeded  10  per  cent.  Individual  mention  of  these 
three  companies  has  already  been  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
and  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

Yewr  19H. — ^The  results  for  the  year  1914  were  less  favorable  to 
the  companies  as  a  whole  than  the  results  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the  22  and  26  com- 
panies was  6.57  per  cent  and  6.46  per  cent.    During  1914  four  com- 

9 

panics  operated  at  a  loss  which  ranged  from  1.37  per  cent  to  6.21 
per  cent.  As  in  1913,  the  company  with  the  largest  rate  of  return, 
viz,  29.03  per  cent,  was  No.  9,  and  the  company  suffering  the  great- 
est loss,  viz,  6.21  per  cent,  was  No.  2.     Company  No.  22  earned 
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7.60  per  cent  on  its  investment  and  nine  other  companies  earned 
rates  in  excess  thereof.  The  company  with  the  second  largest  re- 
turn is  a  mail-order  house. 

From  the  stockholders'  aspect  the  average  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment for  the  22  and  26  companies  was  6.55  per  cent  and  6.40  per  cent, 
respectively.  Seven  companies  suffered  a  loss  ranging  from  0.55  of 
1  per  cent  to  13  per  c^it  The  company  suffering  the  greatest  loss 
was  a  f airiy  large  company,  and  the  loss  is  mainly  attributable  to 
lack  of  organization  and  financial  difficulties.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  company's  loss  from  a  stockholder's  viewpoint,  viz,  13 
per  cent,  and  from  stockholders'  and  other  investors'  viewpoint,  viz, 
2.74  per  cent,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  company's  bor- 
rowings approximated  the  amount  of  the  stockholders'  investment. 
Four  companies  made  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  com- 
pany No.  9  again  having  the  largest  return  on  investment,  viz,  33.36 
per  cent. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
business  show  the  average  rate  of  return  for  the  22  and  26  companies 
was  6.27  per  cent  and  6.16  per  cent,  respectively.  Four  companies 
suffered  losses  ranging  from  0.45  of  1  per  cent  to  8.29  per  cent.  The 
company  showing  the  loss  of  8.29  per  cent  was  company  No.  2,  while 
company  No.  9  again  had  the  largest  return  on  investment,  namely, 
20.96  per  cent.  This  company  was  the  only  one  in  this  year  whpsC; 
return  exceeded  10  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Year  1915. — The  results  for  the  year  1915  showed  a  slight  improve- 
ment over  the  results  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  rate  of  re- 
turn for  stockholders  and  other  investors  on  the  investment  in  the 
implement  business  for  the  22  and  26  companies  was  6.79  per  cent 
and  6.65  per  cent,  respectively.  Four  companies  incurred  losses 
ranging  from  0.30  of  1  per  cent  to  4.39  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  company  No.  23  again  incurred  a  loss.  The  loss  suffered  by  com- 
pany No.  13  was  to  a  considerable  extent  occasioned  by  the  war,  as 
this  company  had  in  prewar  times  a  fairly  large  export  business.  As 
in  previous  years,  company  No.  9  again  had  the  highest  rate  of  re- 
turn, viz,  24.74  per  cent,  and  in  only  two  other  instances  was  the  rate 
of  return  on  investment  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 

The  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  tiie  stockholders  only  for  the 

year  1915  showed  a  still  further  decline  in  profit  compared  with  1914, 

as  10  companies  incurred  losses  ranging  from  0,59  of  1  per  c^it  to 

16.60  per  cent.    The  highest  loss  was  incurred  by  company  No.  23 

and  the  smallest  by  company  No.  17.    Company  No.  17  was  one  of 

the  larger  companies  and  had  previously  operated  very  successfully. 

Company  No.  9  again  had  the  largest  rate  of  return  on  investment, 

viz,  32.27  per  cent,  while  company  No.  10,  a  mail-oixfer  house,  came 
second  with  a  rate  of  return  of  24.20  per  cent.     Five  companies 
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earned  in  exo^£  of  10  p^  cent  on  thBiT  investment^  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant timt  ooii^pany  Na  22  was  not  one  of  thein.  The  companies  earn- 
ing in  excess  of  10  per  cent  were  practically  single-line  companies. 

Bei^ks  for  ^ockboMers  and  otker  inve^ors  from  the  expire  busi- 
ness show  the  average  rate  of  r^^um  for  the  22  and  26  companies 
was  6.71  p^  c^Ekt  and  6.58  p^  cent,  respectively.  Four  ccnnpanies 
sofiered  losses,  the  ^ss  of  compu^y  No.  1  being  greatest,  viz,  5.61 
per  ee^  Only  three  companies  earned  a  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  company  No.  9  having  1&41  p^:  cent 

Yem*  1916. — ^The  averse  rate  of  return  on  the  investment  of  stock- 
hcddeis  and  cabers  in  the  implement  business  for  the  22  and  26  com- 
panies was  9.72  and  9.58  per  cent,  re^ectively.  Three  companies 
ssEffered  losses  ranging  from  0.69  p^  cei^  to  3.84  per  cent,  and  eight 
companies  had  a  rate  of  r^um  in  excess  of  10  per  cent.  Company 
No.  9  again  c^me  fi»^  witii  a  rate  of  return  of  32.87  per  cent,  while 
company  No.  5  was  second  wilJi  20.08  per  cent.  The  latter  is  a  small 
company. 

The  result  for  the  stoeUioldeis  cmly  dM)w  the  average  rate  of  re- 
turn on  inve^anent  fear  the  22  and  26  companies  was  11.02  and  10,88 
per  cent,  respectively.  Three  companies  differed  losses  ranging  from 
5.24  per  cent  to  10.06  per  eent,  while  the  returcs  of  14  companies  were 
inexce^  of  10  per  oent.  Company  Na  9  was  still  fir^  with  a 
percentage  of  39.59  per  cent,  and  company  No.  5  second  with  a  r^um 
of  27.89  per  cent. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
business  i&r  the  22  and  26  companies  ^ow  an  aves^age  return  (m 
investment  of  9.80  per  c«it  and  9.66  per  cent,  r^pectivoly.  Fcmr 
companies  incurred  losses  whidi  ranged  from  1.09  per  cent  to  6.59 
per  cent,  and  seven  companies  had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  10 
per  c«it  on  their  investm^it,  the  higl^st  being  company  No.  6  with 
24.51  per  cent.  The  next  highest  was  company  No.  9,  witJi  a  return 
of  24.12  per  cent,  which  in  previous  years  ^lowed  the  highest  profits. 

Tear  1917. — ^The  results  for  stocHiolders  and  other  inve^ors  in  the 
impkm^it  b^^sii^ss  show  an  average  rate  of  return  on  investment 
ie^  22  and  26  companies  of  16J&0  per  c&eA  and  16.43  per  cei^,  respec- 
tivdy.  Only  one  company  differed  a  loss  in  this  year,  viz,  0*74  of  1 
per  cent,  while  only  six  other  companies  had  eamk^  of  less  than 
10  per  cent  cm  their  investmeid;.  Oi  these  six  companies  three  were 
practically  single-line  companies,  two  were  full-line  companies,  and 
tbe  other  was  to  a  'Consicterable  ext^a^t  engaged  in  the  expert  trade. 
Company  Na  9  showed  the  greatest  rate  of  return,  vis,  43.50  per 
cent;  company  No.  2S  came  second  witfa  40.20  per  oeoat;  and  company 
No.  5  third  wkh  34.4^  per  cent.  There  were  five  companies  whose 
rate  of  return  exceeded  20  per  c^it  o»  thedr  investment.  Faur  of 
these  oomiMuiies  were  prartieally  single-line  eomiHuiies  imd  the  fifth 
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was  a  mail-order  house.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  decided  in- 
crease in  tlie  rate  of  return  of  the  larger  companies,  although  single- 
line  companies  still  remained  in  the  lead. 

For  the  stockholders  only  the  results  show  an  average  rate  of 
return  on  investment  for  the  22  and  26  companies  of  18.40  per  cent 
and  18.26  per  cent,  respectively.  Company  No.  23  was  the  only  one 
which  suffered  a  loss.  Of  the  remaining  companies,  only  six  had 
a  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  less  than  10  per  cent.  Company 
No.  25  had  the  highest  rate  of  return,  viz,  50.12  per  cent,  company 
No.  9  was  second  with  a  rate  of  46.78  per  cent,  and  company  No.  5 
third  with  a  rate  of  34.35  per  cent.  Eleven  companies  had  a  rate  of 
return  in  excess  of  20  per  cent. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
business  show  the  average  rate  of  return  of  the  22  and  26  companies 
was  15.13  per  cent  and  14.97  per  cent,  respectively.  Company  No.  23 
continued  to  show  a  loss,  while  company  No.  9  had  a  return  of  28.17 
per  cent.  Three  companies  had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  20 
per  cent,  while  11  other  companies  had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent.  Two  of  the  full-line  companies  had  returns  of  less  than 
10  per  cent  and  three  in  excess  of  10  per  cent. 

Year  191S. — ^As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  tables 
for  the  year  1918  are  in  respect  of  22  companies  only  as  the  fiscal 
years  of  companies  Nos.  23,  24, 25,  and  26  were  not  closed  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  the  Commission's  examiners. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  imple- 
ment business  show  that  the  average  rate  of  return  for  the  22  com- 
panies was  19.88  per  cent.  No  company  suffered  a  loss,  the  lowest 
rate  of  profit  being  that  earned  by  company  No.  2,  which  had  a  rate 
of  0.23  of  1  per  cent.  There  were  only  three  companies  which  had 
a  rate  of  return  of  less  than  10  per  cent  while  nine  companies  had  a 
rate  of  return  of  between  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  and  10  com- 
panies had  a  rate  of  return  in  excess  of  20  per  cent.  The  highest  rate 
of  return  was  made  by  company  No.  8,  viz,  59.51  per  cent.  This  is  a 
single-line  company.  Company  No.  9  also  made  a  rate  of  return 
slightly  in  excess  of  50  per  cent.  Furthermore,  four  of  the  full-line 
companies  made  rates  of  return  exceeding  10  per  cent,  one  of  which 
exceeded  20  per  cent. 

For  stockholders  only,  the  results  for  the  implement  business  show 
an  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  21.10  per  cent,  which  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  rate  of  return  for  stockholders  and 
other  investors  from  the  implement  business.  One  company  suffered 
a  loss — viz,  company  No.  2— of  2.04  per  cent,  while  of  the  remaining 
companies,  two  made  a  rate  of  return  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  seven 
had  returns  of  between  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent,  and  12  had  re- 
turns in  excess  of  20  per  cent.    The  highest  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
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ment  was  made  by  company  No.  8,  viz,  70.52  per  cent,  and  the  next 
highest,  company  No.  12,  had  a  return  of  58.80  per  cent.  It  will  be 
noted  that  company  No.  22  also  made  more  than  20  per  cent  on  its 
investment. 

The  results  for  stockholders  and  other  investors  from  the  entire 
business  show  an  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  17.57  per 
cent.  Company  No.  2  suffered  a  loss  as  usual,  namely,  4.05  per  cent, 
while  only  three  other  companies  made  less  than  10  per  cent  on  their 
investment.  Nine  companies  earned  a  rate  of  return  between  10  per 
cent  and  20  per  cent,  while  nine  companies  earned  more  than  20  per 
cent.  The  highest  rate  of  return  was  that  of  company  No.  9  which 
earned  35.91  per  cent,  the  second  was  company  No.  5,  which  earned 
33.50  per  cent,  and  the  third,  company  No.  12,  which  earned  32.53 
per  cent.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  companies  Nos.  21  and  22 
earned  almost  the  same  return  on  the  investments,  viz,  17.76  and  17.86 
per  cent,  respectively.  These  two  companies  were  the  two  largest 
companies  and  controlled  between  them,  in  1918,  approximately  71 
per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  industry. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  the  net  income  of  the  International 
Harvester  G>.  as  used  throughout  this  report  is  before  charging  off 
the  following  war  losses,  viz :  In  1917,  loss  of  $10,120,000  in  Kussian 
funds  and  of  $316,825,  the  value  of  equipment  commandeered  by 
Germany  from  the  French  works  of  the  company.  In  1918  the  com- 
pany charged  against  its  earnings  $10,478,000  for  losses  sustained  in 
Kussian  rubles  and  bank  credits.  These  losses  being  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character  and  not  applicable  to  the  business  of  any  one  year  are 
Regarded  by  the  Commission  as  deductions  from  accumulated  sur- 
plus and  not  as  deductions  from  annual  income. 

Comparative  average  rates  of  profit  by  years. — A  comparison  by 
years  of  the  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the  22  and  26 
companies  is  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  25. — Average  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  22  farm  implement  com- 
panies for  the  years  1013-1918,  and  for  26  companies  for  the  years  1913- 
1917. 


Year. 

Rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment  of  stock- 
holders and  other  in- 
vestors from  the  im- 
plement business. 

Rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment of  stock- 
holders only  for  the 
implement  business. 

Rate  of  return  on  in- 
vestment   of    stock- 
holders and  other  in- 
vestors from  the  en- 
tire business. 

. 

22 
companies. 

26 
companies. 

22 
companies. 

28 
companies. 

22 
companies. 

26 
companies. 

1913 

Percent. 
9.82 
6.67 
6.79 
9.72 
16.60 
19.88 

Per  cent. 
9.73 
6.46 
6.65 
9.58 
16.43 

Per  cent. 
10.29 
6.55 
7.40 
11.02 
18.40 
21.10 

Percent. 

10.21 

6.40 

7.22 

10.88 

18.26 

Percent. 
9.54 
6.27 
6.71 
9.80 
15.13 
17.57 

Percent. 
9.44 

1914 

6.16 

1915  

6.58 

1916. 

9.66 

1917 

14.97 

1918 

A  VATAffP 

11.62 

I 

12.76 

> 

10.86 

# 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  trend  in  the  average  rate  of  return  for 
the  entire  period.  The  rate  of  return  in  1914  was  about  two-thirds 
as  large  as  that  in  1913.  After  1914  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  return  in  each  of  the  four  years  1915  to  1918,  inclusive.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  year  1914  was  the  least  profitable  year  of 
the  whole  period  and  the  year  1918  the  most  profitable  from  the 
manufacturers'  standpoint.  The  increase  in  the  rate  in  1915  was 
quite  small,  the  rate  in  1916  was  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  large 
as  in  1914,  and  the  rate  in  1917  was  about  two  and  one-half  times  as 
large,  which  was  slightly  increased  in  1918.  However,  1914  and  1915 
were  not  normal  years  for  the  farm-implement  industry  on  accoimt 
of  the  cutting  off  of  a  large  amount  of  exports.  The  years  1913  and 
1916  more  nearly  approach  normal  and  as  the  average  results  for 
these  two  years  are  similar  either  may  be  used  for  comparison.  The 
rate  in  1918  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  rate  for  either  1913  or 
1916. 

The  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  this  table  are  (1)  that 
during  the  years  1914  and  1915  the  amoimt  of  profit  earned  on  the 
investment  of  stockholders  and  others,  whether  that  profit  was  de- 
rived from  the  implement  business  only  or  from  the  business  as  a 
whole,  was  not  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  money  invested 
in  the  industry;  (2)* that  during  the  years  1913  and  1916  the  return 
on  the  investment  more  nearly  approached  what  might  be  consid- 
ered a  normal  return  for  this  particular  industry;  (3)  that  the  rate 
of  return  on  investment  earned  in  the  years  1917  and  1818  was  clearly 
m  excess  of  a  normal  rate  of  return.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from 
an  inspection  of  the  above  table,  that  the  average  rate  of  return 
during  the  whole  period  for  the  22  companies  was  11.52  per  cent  in 
respect  to  the  investment  of  stockholders  and  others  in  the  imple- 
ment business  only,  and  10.86  per  cent  in  respect  to  the  entire  busi- 
ness. While,  as  stated  above,  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  under 
investigation  showed  an  excessive  rate  of  return,  nevertheless,  when 
the  whole  of  the  six-year  period  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  would 
appear  that  the  average  return  for  the  whole  industry  was  little,  if 
any,  above  what  might  be  considered  a  normal  return. 

Profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. — ^With  respect  to 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  (including  the  International  Har- 
vester Corporation),  which  occupies  such  a  dominant  position  in  the 
industry  that  its  investment  and  sales  are  considerably  greater  than 
all  of  the  other  companies  combined,  a  more  particular  statement  is 
appropriate.  In  each  of  the  six  years,  except  in  1918,  its  return 
to  stockholders  and  other  investors  on  the  total  investment  em- 
ployed in  the  implement  business  was  greater  than  the  average  re- 
turn for  all  the  other  companies,  and  its  average  return  for  the 
period  was  also  greater,  as  is  shown  in  the  table  following . 
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Year. 


Inter- 
national 
Harvester 
Co.  and 
CorfKNra- 

tion. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1W6 

1917 

1W8 

Average , 


Percem. 

ia67 

7.60 

7.84 

ia62 

18.59 
19.59 


12.48 


21  other 
companies. 


PeretTa, 

8.62 
4.97 
&.19 

8.ai 

13.43 
26.34 


A  verage^  all 
companies. 


10.  CS 


Pereem. 
9.82 
6.57 
6.79 
9.72 
16.60 
19.88 


1L52 


The  rates  of  return  of  the  International  Harvester  concerns  in  1914 
and  1915,  namely,  7.60  and  7.84  per  cent,  respectivdy,  were  evidently 
inadequate  for  this  particular  business,  while  the  rates  in  1917  and 
1918,  namely,  18.59  and  19.59  per  cent,  respectively,  were  clearly  much 
in  excess  of  an  adequate  return.  With  regard  to  the  average  return 
for  the  six  years,  namely,  12.48  per  cent,  consideration  may  be  given 
to  the  extraordinary  capital  losses  sustained,  especially  in  Eussia, 
during  the  war,  which,  if  deducted  from  the  operating  profit  would 
leave  an  average  return  for  the  six  years  of  10.97  per  cent.  Con- 
sidering that  the  great  extent  and  variety  of  its  business  tends  to  re- 
duce its  risk  much  below  that  of  the  other  implement  companies, 
and,  furthermore,  that  these  special  losses  of  capital  during  the  war 
are  also  taken  into  account,  ihis  rate  of  return,  namely,  10.97  per 
cent,  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  more  than  an  adequate  return 
on  the  capital  invested. 

The  foregoing  statements,  however,  apply  to  the  combined 
operations  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  International 
Harvester  Corporation,  the  former  being  engaged  primarily  in  the 
domestic  trade  and  the  latter  in  export  and  foreign  trade.  In 
1918  these  two  companies,  which  had  been  formed  by  splitting  the 
first-named  company  in  1913,  were  recombined,  and  their  accounts 
were  kept  combined  throughout  1918.  To  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  this  ocmcem  with  respect  to  dome^c 
trade,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  diow  the  rat^  of  profit  for  each 
of  these  two  companies  for  the  five-year  period  1913  to  1917,  figures 
for  1918  not  being  available : 


Year. 


1913 

19I4 

1915 

1M6 

1917 

Average 


Inter- 

Inter- 

national 

national 

Harvester 

Harvester 

Comhined. 

Co.  of 

Corpora- 

New Jersey. 

tion. 

Per  cent. 

PerceM. 

Per  cent. 

13.64 

7.79 

lae? 

10.35 

4.69 

7.60 

11.08 

4.46 

7.84 

13.36 

7.74 

ia62 

28.21 

lan 

18.59 

15.03 

6.96 

11.00 
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This  statement  shows  that  the  profits  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  as  distinguished  from  the  International  Harvester  Cor- 
poration, were  much  higher  in  each  year.  They  ranged  from  10.35 
per  cent  in  1914  to  28.21  per  cent  in  1917,  and  averaged  15.03  per 
cent  for  the  five-year  period  1913-1917.  They  represent  in  a  sub- 
stantial degree  and  as  nearly  as  it  is  practicable  to  show  the  results,  ' 
the  rate  of  profit  on  the  domestic  business  as  distinguished  from  the 
export  and  foreign  business  of  this  concern.  If  the  results  for  the 
year  1918  could  be  determined  they  would  undoubtedly  make  the 
average  rate  at  least  16  per  cent  and  perhaps  17  per  cent. 

Both  companies  had  domestic  factories  and  each  sold  machines 
and  implements  to  the  other  in  about  the  same  amount  each  year 
and  at  prices  which  in  each  case  resulted  in  a  variable  but  always 
comparatively  small  rate  of  profit.  Hence  the  rate  of  profit  shown 
for  each  company  is  very  near  what  it  would  have  been  if  each  com- 
pany had  made  the  machines  it  purchased  and  sold.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  results  of  this  part  of  their  business  is  combined 
with  the  rest,  which  was,  of  course,  very  much  larger  in  amount  and 
practically  controlled  the  profit  rates  of  each  of  the  companies. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  results  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  as 
practically  indicative  of  the  rates  of  profit  which  were  made  in  the 
domestic  business,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  never  less  than 
adequate  during  this  period,  while  in  1917  (the  only  war  year  for 
which  these  data  are  available)  the  rate  was  no  less  than  28.21  per 
cent,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  excessive.  Taking  the 
average  rate,  furthermore,  for  this  five-year  period,  namely,  15.03 
per  cent,  it  was  clearly  considerably  more  than  an  adequate  return 
on  the  capital  employed.  Emphasis  is  given  to  this  conclusion  by 
the  fact  that  the  dominant  position  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  in  the  domestic  industry  makes  the  element  of  risk  for  this  com- 
pany very  much  smaller  than  for  any  other  implement  company. 

The  profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
shown  above  include  all  the  profits  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co., 
whether  on  inter-company  sales  or  on  sales  to  others.  The  profits  of 
the  steel  company  were  very  large  throughout  the  whole  period, 
reaching  the  maximum  in  1917,  in  which  year  they  represented  a  re- 
turn on  investment  of  118.53  per  cent.  If  these  profits  were  not  in- 
cluded with  those  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
they  would  be  considerably  lower  in  each  year,  and  in  1917  they 
would  be  reduced  from  28.21  per  cent  to  18.62  per  cent. 

Sales  of  companies  grouped  according  to  rate  of  proftt. — ^In 
order  to  show  the  effect  of  the  low  and  the  high  rate  of  return  on 
investment  made  in  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  in  their 
relationship  to  total  net  sales  of  the  companies,  the  following  tables 
are  given : 


PROFITS  OP   MANUFACTURERS, 

Tabt.b  26. — Apportionment  of  salet  of  the  26  farm  implement  f^mpanifs  on 
of  rate  of  return  on  investment,  »kou>ing  their  relatire  importance  i 

industry. 
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Table  26. — ApportUmment  of  sales  of  the  2&  farm  implemeut  vampaniet,  ou  Ikims 

of  rate  of  return  on  investnientt  e*€.---CoiitinuecL 


Bate  of  return. 


1918  (22  companies  only). 

Not  exceeding  6  per  cent 

Exceeding  6,  not  exceeding  8  per  cent 

Exceeding  8,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent. . 
Exceeduig  10,  not  exceeding  15  p^  cent. 
Exceeding  15,-not  exceeding  20  per  cent. 
Exceeding  20,  not  exceedii^  25  per  cent. 
Exceed  uig  25  per  cent 


Results  for  stock- 
holders and  other 
Inveetofs  from 
the  implesftent 
business. 


CO 

OS 

Pi 

B 

O 

o 


m 

n 

M 

o 

a 

o 


w  03 


1192, 121 

1,731,053 

11,890,258 

6,308,331 

227,617,704 

43,734,965 

36,267,234 


22  326,636,666 


•538 


.06 

.53 

3.64 

1.62 

69.65 

13.39 

11.11 


Results  for  stock- 
holders only  from 
the  implement 
business. 


en 
O 

1 

P< 

B 
o 
a 

O 
u 


1 
1 
6 
3 

91 


I 

a 


is? 


$1,923,17'* 


11,890,258 

4,422,912 

65^124.231 

197,353,234 

45,922,857 


100.00  22326,636,666 


.•59 


3.64 

1.351 

19.94 

60.42 

14.06 


100.00 


Results  t(a  stock- 
holders and  other 
investors  from  the 
entire  business. 


CO 

o 

'S 

c3 

P4 

O 
U* 

a 
B 


4 
2[ 


rt 

CO 

-d 

I 

a 

o 
O 


$192, 121 

2,096,114 

11,890,258 

26,645,250 

245,750,896 

5,669,422 

34,383,665 


22326,636,666100.60 


I- 

o 


I 


zi  «ncp 

^    C    el 

©  B  cn 


.  66 

.64 

3.64 

8.16 

75.23 

1.74 

10.53 


In  the  above  table  the  companies  are  grouped  in  accordance  with 
the  rates  of  return  on  investment,  showing  the  number  of  companies 
falling  in  each  group,  the  combined  net  sales  of  these  companies, 
and  the  percentage  which  each  group  of  net  sales  bears  to  the  total 
net  sales. 

The  purpose  of  this  table  is  to  show  in  a  summarized  form 
the  importance  in  the  industry  of  the  several  groups  of  companies 
based  on  the  value  of  the  sales  of  each  respective  group. 

From  an  inspection  of  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  during 
the  year  1913  approximately  76  per  cent  of  the  net  sales  were  made 
by  five  companies  earning  between  IQ  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  on 
the  investment  in  the  implement  business  of  stockholders  and  others, 
whereas  on  the  entire  business  two  of  these  companies,  having  56.90 
per  cent  of  the  net  sales,  earned  'between  10  per  cent  and  15  per 
cent  on  their  investment. 

The  tables  show  that  for  the  years  1914  and  1915  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  sales  were  made  by  companies  earning  less  than  8 
per  cent  on  the  investment  of  stockholders  and  others  in  the  imple- 
ment business.  In  1916,  as  in  1913,  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  net 
sales  were  made  by  companies  earning  between  10  per  cent  and 
15  per  cent  on  their  investment.  In  1917  for  this  same  profit  group 
the  sales  decreased  to  6.10  per  cent,  while  the  group  earning  be- 
tween 15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  increased,  1917  over  1916,  from 
0.88  of  1  per  cent  to  78.68  per  cent.  In  1918,  however,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  sales  were  in  still  higher  profit  groups,  no  less  than  90 
per  cent  of  the  sales  being  made  at  a  profit  on  investment  in  excess 
of  15  per  cent. 
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One  of  the  companies,  which  is  shown  in  the  highest  rate  of  re- 
turn group  for  each  year  except  1915,  made  what  may  be  deemed 
to  be  excessive  profits,  but  this  company  had  very  little  effect  on  the 
average  figures  for  the  industry,  as  its  net  sales  in  any  year  were 
never  1  per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales  of  the  industry. 

The  Commission  believes  the  results  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
table  substantiate  its  previous  statement  that  excessive  profits  were 
made  in  the  years  1917  and  1918.  As  a  vast  proportion  of  the 
sales  were  made  at  prices  which  yielded  this  excessive  profit,  the 
definite  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  dealer,  and  through  him 
the  farmer,  was  compelled  to  pay  an  excessive  price  for  his  imple- 
ments in  1917  and  1918.  It  is  only  fair  and  proper,  however,  to  state 
that  taking  the  six-year  period  as  a  whole  the  average  profit  was 
not  excessive,  which  undoubtedly  proves  that  the  farmer  benefited 
from  the  period  of  low  prices  in  the  earlier  years,  namely,  in  1914 
and  1915. 

Proftps  of  companies  grouped  according  to  amount  of  invest- 
ment.— In  order  to  show  the  profitableness  of  the  small  and  the 
large  companies,  the  following  table  is  given  showing  the  income, 
investment,  and  return  on  investment  for  several  groups  of  com- 
panies for  the  period  1913  to  1918 : 

Table  27. — Investment y  operating  income^  net  income^  and  rate  of  return  on 
investment,  hjf  groups,  for  26  farm-implement  cmnpanies,  years  1913-1918. 


Groups  of  investments. 


1913. 

SI  to  $500,000...., 

$500,000  to  $1.000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000 

512,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . 

Total  25  companies . . 
IntemationalHarvester  Co. 

Total,  26  companies. 

1914. 

$1  to  $500,000 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000. . . . 
$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . 

Total,  25  companies., 
[ntemational  Harvester  Co 

Total,  26  companies. . 


09 


§ 

o 

o 


4 
5 
9 
4 


Results  for  stockholders  and  other 
investors  from  the  implement 
business  only. 


2; 

03' 


$1,424,483 
3,344,742 
20,948,595 
35,516,434 
93,360,807 


154,595,081 
207,631,005 


362,226,066 


1,435,791 

3,409,628 

21,096,296 

35,944,443 

97,608,232 


159,494,390 
237,267,720 


396,762,110 


■a 

o 


.  > 


0.39 
.92 

5.78 

9.8! 

25.78 


42.68 
57.32 


100.00 


.36 

.86 

5.32 

9.06 

24.60 


40.20 
59.80 


100.00 


1^ 


H 

If 

U 


+a+> 


•4A 

<D 


^<i 


$89,908 

322,040 

1,368,086 

2,880,767 

8,417,630 


13,078,431 
22,149,486 


35,227,917 


47,437 

329,648 

987,773 

1,944,256 

4,292,600 


7,596,714 
18,042,254 


25, 638, 968 


P 


oi 


I'S 


6.31 
9.63 
6.53 
8.11 
9.02 


8.46 
10.67 


9.73 


3.30 
9.67 
4.66 
5.41 
4.40 


4.76 
7.60 


6.46 


Results  for  stockholders  and  other 
investors  from  the  entire  busi- 
ness. 


ill! 


$1,^9,918 
3,348,742 
22.003,216 
35,694,955 
95,944,567 


158,431,388 
209,115,243 


367,546,631 


1,451,226 

3,409,628 

22,269,178 

36,122,964 

100,524,467 


163,777,463 
238,751,958 


402, 529, 421 


.a 


I 


a> 

ft, 


so 


0.391 

.91 

6.99 

9.71 

26.11 


43.11 

56.89 


100.00 


.36 

.85 

5.53 

8.98 

24.97 


40.  C9 
59.31 


100.00 


§ 

050 

1^ 


a 

o 
o 

aB 

o  ®  ■«-» 


$52,692 

211,325 

1,273,053 

2,281,272 

7,985,584 


11,803,926 
22,896,850 


34,700,776     9.44 


17, 731 

226,590 

934,089 

1,238,462 

3,898,891 


•  6,315,763 
18,483,928 


24,799,691 


3.66 
6.31 
5.79 
6.39 
8.32 


7.45 
10.95 


1.22 
6.65 
4.19 
3.43 
3.88 


3.86 
7.74 


6.16 
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Table  27. — Investment,  operating  income,  net  inGome,  and  rate  of  return  on 
investment,  hy  groups,  for  26  farm-implement  companies,  etc, — Continued. 


Groups  of  investments. 


1915. 

Site  1500,000 

$500,000  to  11.000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,0003. ... 
$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000. . . 
$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000 . . 

Total,  25  companies. 
International  Harvester  Co 

Total,  26  companies. 

1916. 

$lto$500,000» 

$500,000  to  $1.000,000 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  «.  .. 
$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000. . . . 
$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . 

Total,  25  companies. 
International  Harvester  Co 

Total,  26  companies.. 

1917. 

$lto$500,000» 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000  « 

$1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  3 

$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000. . . . 
$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . 

Total,  25  companies. 
International  Harvester  Co 

Total,  26  companies.. 

1918.* 

$lto$500,000i 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000  « 

$1,000,000  to  $6,000,000 

$5,000,000  to  $12,000,000 

$12,000,000  to  $57,000,000. . . . 

Total,  21  companies. . 
International  Harvester  Co. 

Total,  22  companies. . 


S 


B 

o 
o 


B 
55 


4 
5 
9 
4 


4 
5 
9 
4 


4 
5 
9 
4 


Results  for  stockholders  and  other 
investors  from  the  implement 
business  only. 


a 


it. 


1,436,416 

3,676,718 

21,465,626 

36,606,023 

100,042,326 


163,227,103 
239,242,748 


402,469,851 


1,508,333 

3,590,826 

21,158,587 

34,862,089 

94,652,879 


155, 772, 714 
234,095,733 


389,868,447 


1,088,580 

3, 718, 790 

20,718,150 

33,780,906 

87,472,558 


147,378,984 
226,277,374 


373,656,358 


1,720,262 

2,079,537 

18,490,017 

35,319,974 

89,895,879 


147,505,669 
238,903,066 


386,408,735 


3 

o  ^ 


t 


.3^ 

.91 

5.33 

9.10 

24.86 


40.56 
59.44 


100.00 


.39 

.92 

5.43 

8.94 

24.28 


39.96 
60.04 


100.00 


.45 

1.00 

5.54 

9.04 

23.41 


39.44 
60.56 


.45 

.54 

4.78 

9.14 

23.26 


38.17 
61.83 


100.00 


105,120 

347,190 

345,605 

1,447,932 

5,767,304 


8,013,151 
18,750,015 


26,763,166 


198,508 

518, 112 

1,212,748 

2,651,963 

7,921,369 


12,502,700 
24,858,372 


37,361,072 


294,832 

966,373 

2,490,424 

4,247,629 

11,345,429 


19,344,687 
42,063,221 


100.00  61,407,908 


415,895 

823,361 

4,649,973 

8,751,314 

15,362,880 


30,003,423 
46,811,932 


76,815,355 


7.32 

9.44 
1.61 
3.96 
5.77 


4.91 
7.84 


6.65 


13.16 

14.43 

5.73 

7.61 

8.37 


8.  as 

10.62 


9.58 


17.46 
25.99 
12.02 
12.57 
12.97 


13.13 
18.591 


16.43 


24.18 
39.59 
25.15 
24.78 
17.09 


Results  for  stockholders  and  other 
investors  from  the  entire  Inul- 
ness. 


1,451,845 

3,686,618 

22,933,358 

36,744,635 

103,001,072 


167,817,528 
240,501,698 


408,319,226100.00 


1,525,180 

3,602,185 

22,483,453 

35,009,843 

97,783,064 


160,403,725 
235,354,683 


395,758,408 


1,707,591 

3,730,087 

22,098,768 

33,939,311 

90,550,025 


152,025,782 
240,791,286 


0)  S 
1> 


.35 

.90 

5.62 

9.00 

25.23 


41.10 
58.90 


.38 

.91 

5.68 

8.85 

24.71 


40.53 
59.47 


100.00 


.43 

.95 

5.63 

8.64 

23.05 


392,817,068 


1,739,724 

2,079,537 

19,943,090 

35,505,240 

93,066,058 


20.34 
19.59 


19.88 


152,333,649  37.37 
255,353,686  62.63 


407,687,335 


38.70 
61.30 


100.00 


.43 

.51 

4.89 

8.71 

22.83 


59,740 

253,499 

344,761 

886,«67 

5,391,295 


6,986,142 
19,913,838 


26,849,980 


124,724 

383,444 

1,136,714 

2, 109, 118 

7,427,036 


11,181,036 
27,030,017 


38,211,052 


147,624 

711,669 

2,252,312 

3,621,865 

10,863,609 


i 


n 


O  9*» 


4.11 
6.88 
1.50 
2.41 
6.23 


4.13 
8.28 


6.68 


8.18 
10.64 
5.06 
6.02 
7.60 


6.97 
11.48 


9.66 


8.65 
19.06 

iai9 

10.38 
12.00 


17,496,959  11.61 
41,293,808   17.15 


58,790,767 


280,560 

693,272 

4,200,221 

7,972,311 

12,970,100 


26,016,463 
45,609,200 


100.00  71,626,663 


14.07 


16.13 
28.63 
21.06 
22.45 
13.94 


17.06 
17.86 


17.67 


1  In  1916, 1917,  and  1918  the  investment  of  one  company  in  this  group  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
>  In  1917  and  1918  the  investment  of  one  company  in  this  group  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $1,000,010. 
s  In  1915, 1916,  and  1917  the  investment  of  one  company  in  this  group  was  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000. 
*  Four  companies  omittted  in  1918. 
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'  The  foregoing  table  shows  by  groups  the  number  of  companies 
whose  investment  falls  within  a  specified  group,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  their  investment,  the  ratio  of  that  investment  to  the  total  invest- 
ment, the  combined  net  income  of  the  companies  before  paying 
interest  and  Federal  income  taxes,  the  ratio  of  the  combined  net 
income  to  the  combined  investment.  The  figures  given  are  for 
stockholders  and  other  investors  in  the  implement  business  and  in 
the  entire  business,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the  investment  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  exceeds  the  combined  investment  of  all 
other  companies,  the  results  for  that  company  are  shown  sepa- 
rately. 

The  ta/ble  shows  that  in  respect  to  the  implement  business,  except- 
ing the  years  1913  and  1914,  the  smallest  companies  (not  exceeding 
$1,000,000  investment)  generally  made  a  higher  rate  of  return  on 
investment  than  the  larger  companies  and  also  that  their  rate  of 
return  generally  exceeded  that  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
Compared  with  all  the  independent  companies,  however,  the  Inter- 
nation  Harvester  Co.  shows  a  higher  rate  of  return  in  every  year 
except  1918. 

The  group  having  the  largest  number  of  companies  is  that  with 
an  investment  of  between  $1,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  For  this  group 
the  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  smaller  than  in  any  other  group 
in  each  year,  except  1914  and  1918,  and  the  latter  year  was  the  only 
one  in  which  its  return  exceeded  that  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  Measured  by  the  rate  of  return  on  investment,  the  smallest  com- 
panies were  the  most  successful  and  the  medium-sized  companies  the 
least  successful. 

The  results  for  the  entire  business  were  not  so  favorable  to  the 
small  companies,  especially  in  1914,  1917,  and  1918.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  rate  of  return  earned  by  the  International  Harvester  Co, 
was  in  each  of  the  first  four  years  greater  than  the  return  of  any 
other  group  of  companies  and  that  in  every  year  it  was  greater  than 
the  average  return  of  all  other  companies. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  figures  of  only  22  companies 
are  used  in  1918,  but  in  each  year  prior  to  1918  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  return  for  22  companies  compared  with  26  companies 
was  always  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  which  is  too  small 
to  affect  the  comparisons  drawn. 

Profits  op  companies  grouped  according  to  une  of  business. — ■ 
The  following  table  shows,  for  25  companies  grouped  by  lines  of  im- 
plements, the  investment,  income,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment, 
1913  to  1918: 
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Table  28. — Investment^  iivcome,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  implement 

companies,  grouped  hij  lines,  years  1913-1918. 


1013. 


FtilHine  companies - . . 

Tfflage-impl^nent  comi>€aiie8. . . 
SUu'veBting-machine  companies. 

Seeding-machine  eompames 

Spreader  companies . , 

Wa@on  companies 


Total. 


1914v 


Full-line  companies 

Ti£iagie-miplement  companies. . . 
Harvesting-  machine  companies , 
Seeding-machine  ccmiiMunes .... 

Spreader  companies 

Wagon,  companies -. 


Total. 


1915. 


Full-line  companies 

TiUage-impl^eot  companies. . . 
Harvesting-machine  companies . 

Seeding-machine  companies 

Spreader  companies 

Wagcn  companies 


Total. 


1916. 


Full-line  companies 

TiHage-impIement  companies 

Harvesting-machine  companies. . 

Seeding-machine  companies 

Spreader  companies 

Wagon  companies 


Total. 


1917. 


Full-line  companies 

Tillage-implement  companies. . . 
Harvesting-machine  companies. 
Seeding-machine  companies  ^.  _ . 

Spreader  companies 

W  agon  companies 


Total. 


1918  (21  companies). 

Full-line  companies 

Tillage-implement  companies 

Harvesting-  machine  companies . 

Seeding-machine  companies 

Spreader  companies 

wagoa  companies 


Total. 


Number 
of  com- 
panies. 


5 

3 
3 
4 
2 


25 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


25 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


25 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


25 


5 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 


25 


5 
8 
1 
3 
4 


21 


Investment, 
including 
borrowings, 
but  exclud- 
ing outside 
investments. 


$308,037,341 
29>939,38» 
8,866,523 
8,864^00? 
2,499.905 
1.365,857 


359,573,016 


341,846,685 
30,.482,770 
8,892,193 
8,904,695 
2,653,723 
1,328,994 


394,10»,060 


346,428,100 
31,549,959 
9,298,010 
8,582,353 
2,584,435 
1,389,769 


Percent 
invest- 
ment tft 
total  of 
all  com- 
panies. 


86.67 

&33 

2.47 

%4Q 

.69 

.38 


100.00 


86.74 

7.73 

2.26 

2.26 

.67 

.34 


100.00 


86.64 

X8ft 

2.32 

2.15 

.65 

.35 


309,832,626 


335,747,094 
30,539,421 
9,170,805 
7,679,305 
3, 159, 194 
1,233,308 


387,529, 127 


320,743,631 
29,570,613 
8,543,509 
7,627,263 
3,659,480 
1,221,672 


371,366,.168 


337,167,326 

30,733,878 

3,616,241 

7,702,600 

4,529,875 


loaoo 


86.64 

7.88 

2.37 

1.98 

.81 

.32 


100.00 


86.37 

7.96 

2.30 

2.05 

.99 

.33 


100.00 


87.86 

8.01 

.94 

2.01 

1.18 


383,749,920 


100.00 


Net  income 

£rom.operck 

tions. 


$30,743,317 

2,444,005 

336,534 

1,055,121 

310,723 

113, 155 


35,002,855 


22,444,881 

1,800,614 

27,-602 

«73>40i 

387,539 

90,^0^ 


25,424,089 


24,553,253 

1,188,816 

1293,297 

^9,063 

478,783 
56,629 


26,543,237 


33,111,774 
2,438,858 
164,533 
695,959 
748, 4n 
127,469 


37,057,944 


54,413,181 
4,277,481 
368,082 
625,219 
985,993 
329,896 


60,989,862 


63,637,506 

9,831,403 

595,088 

930,212 

1,235,496 


76,229,.795 


Percent 
net  in- 
come to 
invest- 
ment. 


9.98 
8.16 
3.80 
11.90 
12.43 
8.28 


9.73 


6.57 

5.99 

.31 

7.5B 

14  60 

e,Z8 


6. 45 


7.09 

3.77 
13.15 

6.51 
18.53 

4.07 


6.64 


9.86 
7.99 
1.70 
9.06 
23.69 
ia34 


9.56 


16.96 
14.47 
3.61 
8.20 
26.94 
27.00 


16.41 


18.87 
31.99 
16.46 
12.08 
27.27 


19.86 


1  L03S. 


In  the  above  table  all  companies,  except  the  full-line  companies, 
have  been  classed  according  to  the  line  of  implements  chiefly  pro- 
duced, although  they  are  not  always  strictly  single-line  companies.. 
The  full-line  companies  had  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  total  invest- 
ment each  year ;  the  tillage-implement  companies  had  the  next  largest 
investment,  approximately  8  per  cent.    From  1913  to  1916,  inclusive, 
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the  spreader  companies  earned  the  greatest  return  on  investment, 
which  ranged  from  12.43  per  cent  to  23.69  per  cent.  In  1917  and 
1918  they  were  exceeded  by  only  one  group.  The  most  profitable 
group  in  1917  was  the  wagon  group,  and  the  most  profitable  in 
1918  was  the  tillage  group.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  harvesting- 
machine  group  was  the  least  profitable  in  all  years  except  1918,  and 
that  in  both  of  the  years  1915  and  1916  it  suffered  a  loss.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  group  does  not  include  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Deere  &  Co.,  and  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  which  are  included  under 
full-line  companies  in  the  table  above. 

Combined  income-  statement  for  ALii  companies. — ^The  following 
table  shows  the  combined  net  income,  investment,  and  return  on  in- 
vestment of  26  companies  for  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918 : 

Table  29. — Net  income,  investment,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  of  26  farm- 
implement  companies  comMned,  1913-1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


Item. 


Net  sales 

Cost  of  sales. 


Gross  profit  on  sales. 


Selling  exi)enses , 

General   and   administrative 
exx)enses 


Total  selling,  general, 
and  administrative  ex- 
penses  


Net  profit  on  sales 

Other  operating  income — net. 

Net  operating  income. . 
Le^  interest  paid 


Net   operating   income 
after  charging  interest. 
Interest  received  and  cash  dis- 
count— ^net 


Net    operating   income 
after  charging  interest 

and  discount 

Other  income — ^net 


Net  income. 
Add  interest  paid. 


Net  income  before  charg- 
ing interest 


(A)  Invested  capital,  including 
borrowings,  but  excluding 
outside  investments 

(B )  Invested  capital,  excluding 
bwrowii^s  and  outside  in- 
vestments  

(C)  Invested  cai^tal,  Including 
borrowings  and  outside  in- 
vestments  


Per  cent  of  net  operating  in- 
come to  invested  capital  (A). 

Per  cent  of  net  o^rating  in- 
come after  charging  interest 
to  invested  capital  (B} 

Per  cent  of  net  income  before 
charging  interest  to  invested 
capital  (C) 


1913 


1218, 680, 546|$198 
143,095,612 


75,584,934 


32,181,475 
8,301,460 


40,482,935 


35,101,999' 
126,918 


1914 


,743, 
134,681,618 


094[|184,150,089f$203 
121,945,958 


64,062,076 


30,727,120 
7,726,882 


38,454,002 


25,008,074 
30,894 


35,227,917 
5,839,307 


29,388,610 
391,648 


28,996,962 
1135,493 


^,861,469 
5,839,307 


34,700,776 


%,  638, 968 
6,450,464 


19,188,504 
702,292 


18,486,212 
1138,986 


18,349,227 

6,450,464 


24,799,691 


362,226,066  396, 762,  UO 


287,914,310 


367,646,631 


9.73 


10.21 


0.44 


299,728,126 


402,539,421 


6.46 


6.40 


6.16 


1915 


62,204,131 


28,179,839 
7,958,353 


36,138,192 


26,065,939 
697,227 


26,763,166 
4,799,131 


21,964,036 
2  306,710 


22,269,745 
1218,896 


22,050,849 
4,799,131 


28,849,980 


402,469,851 


304,052,520 


408,319,226 


6.65 


7.22 


6.68 


1916 


,458,366 
127,944,979 


75,513,387 


28,936,854 
8,146,209 


37,083,063 


38,430,324 
11,069,252 


37,361,072 
3,227,420 


34,133,652 
2  1,255,866 


35,389,518 
1405,886 


34,983,632 
3,227,420 


38,211,052 


389,868,447 


313,815,192 


395,758,408 


9.58 


10.88 


9.66 


1917 


8265, 793, 4601  $336, 
166, 288, 729 


99,504,731 


30,140,231 
8,645,991 


38,786,222 


60,718,509 
689,399 


61,407,908 
2,763,010 


58,644,896 
1,459,790 


57,185,108 
11,157,351 


56,027, 757 
2,763,010 


58,790,767 


373,6€6,368 


321,091,398 


392,817,068 


16.43 


18.26 


14.97 


1918,  22 
companies. 


,636,666 
210,464,397 


116,172,269 


33,540,917 
9,157,969 


42,698,886 


73,473,383 
3,341,972 


76,815,355 
3,524,076 


73,291,279 
2,781,789 


70,509,490 
12,407,903 


68,101,587 
3,524,076 


71,625,663 


386,408,735 


347,355,764 


^7,687,335 


19.88 


21.10 


17.57 


1  Loss. 


'Add. 
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The  foregoing  table  gives  a  summarized  trading  and  profit  and 
loss  account  for  the  26  companies  (22  companies  in  1918)  arranged  to 
show  in  comparative  form  the  combined  net  operating  income  as  it 
relates  to  the  aspect  of  the  stockholders  and  other  investors,  the  com- 
bined net  operating  income  as  it  relates  to  the  aspect  of  the  stock- 
holders only,  and  the  combined  net  income  as  it  relates  to  the  stock- 
holders and  other  investors  for  the  entire  business. 

The  investment  and  return  thereon  has  already  been  discussed  in 
this  chapter  and  further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

When  compiling  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  and  investment  of 
the  various  companies  for  use  in  the  tables  given  in  this  chapter 
numerous  adjustments  were  necessary  in  order  to  render  comparable 
the  results  obtained  and  show  the  true  earnings  in  their  relation  to 
the  actual  investment  in  the  industry.  Dealing  first  with  the  adjust- 
ments as  they  affect  the  earnings : 

Net  sales, — On  page  117  an  explanation  is  given  of  how  the  amount 

of  the  net  sales  was  arrived  at. 

Cost  of  sales, — The  Commission  accepted  without  verification  the 
companies'  inventories  in  so  far  as  the  quantities  and  amounts  were 
concerned,  but  necessary  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  basis  of  the 
prices  used.  It  was  found,  with  but  two  exceptions,  that  the  com- 
panies had  been  consistent  year  by  year  in  the  method  employed. 
The  International  Harvester  Co.  and  Deere  &  Co.  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  period  used  in  the  pricing  of  their  inventories  the  so-called 
basic  inventory  principle.  This  method  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  profits  during  the  years  referred  to.  The  Commission  rejected 
the  companies'  method  and  adjusted  the  cost  of  sales  to  the  two  com- 
panies by  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  inventory  taken 
on  the  so-called  basic  inventory  principle  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
ventory had  it  been  taken  at  cost. 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  difference  in  the  in- 
ventory figures  as  used  by  the  Commission  in  the  case  of  Deere  &  Co. 
were  estimated  and  supplied  by  that  company  and  could  not  be  veri- 
fied. In  the  case  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  the  inventory 
figures  for  the  year  1918,  used  by  the  Commission,*  were  as  sumbitted 
by  the  company,  but  the  figures  in  question  were  in  respect  to  only 
the  taxable  inventories,  that  is,  those  at  the  works  and  on  the  terri- 
tory in  the  United  States,  at  foreign  branch  houses  (excluding  for- 
eign limited  companies) ,  and  in  transit.  Had  the  figures  been  avail- 
able for  all  of  its  foreign  companies,  the  profits  of  this  company  as 
shown  by  the  Commission,  in  the  year  1918  would  have  been  increased. 
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Several  companies  failed  to  charge  into  cost  of  sales  any,  or  an 
adequate,  provision  for  depreciation  of  their  plant,  machinery, 
equipment,  etc.  In  all  such  cases  the  Commission  adjusted  the  cost 
of  sales  as  submitted  by  the  company,  increasing  the  amount  thereof 
by  a  proper  charge  for  depreciation  of  the  assets  mentioned. 

Irvtercompcmy  proilt. — ^Instances  were  encountered  of  the  inflation 
of  the  cost  of  sales  through  the  inclusion  of  intercompany  profit. 
In  all  cases  the  Commission  in  preparing  the  profit  and  loss  accounts 
of  such  companies  eliminated  all  of  the  intercompany  profit. 

Reserves  in  cost  of  sales, — ^In  all  cases  where  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  included  in  the  cost  of  sales  any  provision  for  a  gen- 
eral or  nonspecific  reserve,  such  as  a  contingency  reserve  or  profit- 
sharing  fund  reserve,  and  so  on,  the  Commission  adjusted  the  cost 
of  sales  by  the  elimination  of  such  charges,  as  they  have  been  con- 
sidered appropriations  of  earnings  rather  than  charges  against  the 
profits  of  the  company. 

Selling^  general  and  administrative  expenses. — From  these  ex- 
penses the  Commission  eliminated  any  charge  for  Federal  income 
and  excess-profits  tax,  as  the  provision  for,  or  payment  of,  these 
taxes  was  not  considered  a  proper  operating  charge.  Instances  were 
found  where  experimental  expense  had  been  included  in  general  and 
administrative  expense.  In  such  caises  the  amount  of  this  expense 
was  transferred  to  the  cost  of  sales. 

Rate  on  investment, — ^The  investment  used  by  the  Commission 
throughout  this  report  represents  the  actual  cash  invested  in  the 
business.  There  has  also  been  included  in  the  investment  the  amount 
of  any  general  reserves,  namely,  reserves  which  can  not  be  allocated 
to  a  specific  asset,  such  as  a  contingency  reserve.  There  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  value  of  the  companies'  book  assets  all  amounts 
representing  an  inflation  of  the  assets  by  reappraisal  and  any  amounts 
representing  good  will  unless  an  actual  cash  consideration  was  paid 
for  it.  The  investment  is  shown  both  for  stockholders  only  and  for 
stockholders  and  other  investors.  In  the  latter  case  it  includes 
the  average  monthly  balance  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness.  The 
investments  considered  by  the  Commission  as  "  outside  investments  " 
represent  the  company's  holdings  of  Liberty  bonds,  stocks  and  bonds 
of  other  companies,  land,  buildings,  and  any  other  assets  not. used 
for  purposes  of  the  business. 

Comparative  combined  income  statement,  1916  and  1918. — ^The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  for  1918  over  1916  for  the  sales, 

143559**— 20 8 
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cost,  iiijcome,  and-  investment  of  the  22  farm-implement  companies 
combined : 

Table  30. — Increase  in  sales,  costs,  income,  and  investmenis  of  22  farm- 
implement  companies,  1918  over  1916. 


Item. 


Net  cales 

Cost  of  sales 

Gross  profit  (»]  sates 

Selling  expenses 

G  cneral  and  administrative  expenses 

Total  selling,  general,  and  administrative 
expenses 

Net  profit  on  sales 

Net  operating  income 

Net  operating  income  after  charging  interest 

Net  operating  income  after  charging  interest  and 

discount 

Net  income , 

Net  income  before  charging  interest 

(A)  Invested  capital,  including  borrowings^ but  e::- 
cluding  outside  investments 

(B)  Invested  capital,  excluding  borrowings  and 
outside  investments , 

(C)  Invested  capital,  including  borrowtogs  and 
outside  investments , 

Per  cent  of  net  operating  income  to  invested  capi- 
tal (A) 

Per  cent  of  net  operating  income  after  charging 
interest,  to  invested  capital  (B ) 

Per  cent  of  net  income  before  charging  interest  to 
invested  capital  (C) „ 


1916 


5200,848,125 
126,069,088 


74,779,067 


28,513,800 
7,926,045 


36,439,845 


38,339,222 
37,269,970 
34,207,593 

35,489,698 
35,085,445 
38,147,822 


383,526,911 
310,540,364 
389,366,032 


1918 


$326,636,666 
210,464,397 


Increase,  1918  over 
1916. 


Amount. 


$12.%  788, 541 
84,395,339 


116,172,269        41,398,202 


33,540,917 
9,157,969 


42,698,886 


73,473,383 
76,815,355 
73,291,279 

70,509,490 
68,101,587 
71,625,663 


386,408,735 
347,355,764 
407,687,335 


9.72 

11.02 

9.80 


19.88 
21.10 
17.57 


.5,027,117 
1,231,924 


6,259,041 


35,134,161 
39,545,385 
39,083,686 

35,019,792 
33,016,142 
33,477,841 


2,881,824 
36,815,400 
18,321,30'] 


10.16 

10.  OS 

/.  it 


Per  cent. 


62.63 
66.94 


66.35 


17.63 
15.54 


17.18 


91.64 
106.11 
114.25 

98.68 
94.10 
87.76 


.75 

11.86 

4.71 


104.53 
91.47 
79.29 


The  above  table  shows  that  in  1918,  as  compared  with  1916,  the 
net  sales  increased  62.6S  per  cent,  cost  of  sales  66.94  per  cent,  selling 
and  general  and  admini^rative  expense  17.18  per  cent,  and  the  net 
profit  (Ml  sales  91.64  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  net  income  before 
charging  interest  was  87.76  per  cent.  The  investment  of  the  stock- 
holders and  others  increased  less  than  1  per  cent,  while  the  increase 
of  the  stockholders'  investment  only  was  11.86  per  cent. 

The  large  increase  in  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  net  profit  or  net  income  increased  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  capital  employed. 

Percentages  of  combined  operating  expenses  to  sales. — In  the 
following  table  is  given  the  percentages  of  each  item  of  expense  to 
net  sales  by  years : 
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Table  31. — Percentage  of  costy  expense,  and  income  to  net 

implement  companies  comMnedy  1913-1918. 

sales  ] 

foi^  22 

farnfh- 

Item. 

Percentage  to  net  sales. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Net  sales 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Cost  of  sales 

65.50 
34.50 

67.70 
32.30 

66.10 
33.90 

62.77 
37.23 

62.37 
37.63 

64.43 

Gross  prc^t  on  sales 

35.57 

Sellliig  expense 

14.61 
3.76 

15.36 
3.85 

15.21 
4.29 

14.20 
3.94 

11.33 
3.22 

10.27 

General  and  administrative  expense.  ^ 

2.80 

Total  selHne,  general/and  administratiTC  expense 

18.37 

19.21 

19.50 

18.14 

14.5.5 

13.07 

Net  pr<^t  on  sales 

16.13 
.06 

13.09 
.02 

14.40 
.39 

19.09 
1.53 

23.08 
.26 

22.50 

Other  operating  income — ^ne^ 

1.02 

Net  operating  income 

16.19 
2.62 

13.11 
3.19 

14.79 
2.53 

18.56 
1.52 

23.34 
.97 

23.52 

Less  Interest  paid 

1.08 

Net  operating  income  after  charging  interest 

Interest  received  and  cash  discount^net 

13.57 
.16 

9.92 
.34 

12.26 

2.17 

17.04 
2.03 

22.37 
.54 

22.44 

.85 

Net  operating  income  after  charging  interest  and 

13.41 
1.06 

9.58 
1.07 

12.43 
»13 

17.67 
1.20 

21.83 
1.44 

21.50 

Other  income — net 

1 .74 

Net  income 

13.35 
2.62 

9.51 
3.19 

12.30 
2.53 

17.47 
1.52 

21.39 
.97 

20.85 

1.08 

Net  income  before  charging  int^ est 

15.97 

12.70 

14.83 

18.99 

22.30 

21.93 

1  Loss. 


2  Add. 


The  above  table  is  given  to  show  in  comparative  form  the  vari- 
ation of  the  different  items  of  expense  and  profit  to  the  net  sales. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  percentages  of  cost  of  sales  and  gross 
profit  on  sales  varied  very  little  during  the  period  under  examina- 
tion, the  range  in  cost  of  sales  bein^  from  62.37  per  cent  in  1917  to 
67.70  per  cent  in  1914  and  the  range  in  gross  profit  on  sales  being 
from  32.30  per  cent  in  1914  to  37.63  per  cent  in  1917.  The  percentages 
of  selling  expense  and  general  and  administrative  expense  both  de- 
creased  in  1918  compared  with  the  preceding  years.  The  net  operat- 
ing income  increased  from  16.19  per  cent  in  1913  to  23.52  per  cent  in 
1918.  The  percentages  of  net  income  both  before  and  after  charging 
interest  likewise  increased  during  the  same  period.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  percentage  of  income  before  charging  interest  was 
lowest  in  the  year  1914,  namely,  12.70  per  cent.  The  year  1916  showed 
a  slight  increase  over  1913,  and  1917  a  further  increase  over  1916. 
For  1918  there  was  a  slight  decline,  the  rate  being  21.93  per  cent. 

Section  3. — Operating  statistics. 

In  order  that  tfie  significance  of  the  relationships  between  income 
and  investment,  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter, 
may  be  made  clear,  subsidiary  statements  are  given  below  regarding 
the  sales,  receivables,  period  of  turnover  of  capital,  selling  ex- 
penses, etc. 

Sales  by  companies. — ^The  net  sales  of  the  26  farm-implement 
companies  for  the  six-year  period  1913  to  1918,  inclusive,  showing 
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the  percentage  of  each  company's  sales  to  the  total  e 
in  the  following  table: 
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Net  sales  as  used  throughout  this  chapter  mean  the  total  sales 
made  after  deducting  all  returns,  allowances,  freight,  and  trade  and 
quantity  discounts,  but  before  deducting  cash  discount  allowed  the 
customer  or  dealer. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  net  sales  of  the  26  companies  decreased 
from  $218,680,546  in  1913  to  $184,150,089  in  1915,  a  decrease  of 
$34,530,457.  This  decrease  was  largely  brought  about  by  a  decline 
of  the  export  business,  which  is  shown  by  Table  2,  on  page  41.  In 
1918  the  net  sales  of  the  22  companies  showed  an  increase  of  $142,- 
486,577  over  the  amount  of  the  net  sales  of  the  26  companies  in  1915, 
and  of  $107,956,120  over  the  26  companies  in  1913.  These  increases 
were  mainly  due  to  the  increased  price  of  the  implements. 

The  different  companies  as  judged  from  the  value  of  their  net  sales 
show  great  variation^  in  size.  In  1913  the  net  sales  ranged  from 
$101,917  to  $124,073,201,  and  in  1918  the  range  was  from  $192,121  to 
$193,604,388.  In  1918  four  of  the  companies  had  net  sales  of  less 
than  $1,000,000,  five  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000,  seven  between 
$2,000,000  and  $9,000,000,  five  between  $9,000,000  and  $40,000,000, 
while  one  company's  net  sales  exceeded  $190,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  each  company's  net  sales  to  the  total  net  sales 
of  all  companies  shows  very  distinctly  the  predominant  position  in 
the  industry  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  The  percentage  of 
this  company's  sales  to  the  total  sales  was  never  less  than  55  per  cent 
during  the  period  under  investigation.  The  next  largest  company 
had  between  11.85  per  cent  and  15.12  per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales, 
while  11  out  of  the  22  companies  each  had  in  1918  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  net  sales. 

Rate  of  turnover. — A  very  significant  fact  for  these  implement 
companies  is  the  length  of  time  required  for  one  turnover  of  the 
capital.  The  following  table  shows  by  companies  the  period  required 
for  one  turnover  of  capital  in  1913,  1916,  and  1918,  or  in  other  words 
the  length  of  time  (in  months)  which  would  be  required  to  elapse 
before  the  amount  of  net  sales  would  equal  the  amount  of  investment, 
based  on  the  actual  amount  of  sales  for  each  company. 
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2,32S,3g(l  16.3 
8,432,55-  -■  - 
4,574,724  1 


11,990.£S8  21 
[9,562,316  I 
IS,»49,I72   i: 


14,945.  11 


S  22.  fl!  388,408,73 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  1913  and  1916  company  No.  8  had  the 
shortest  period  of  turnover,  and  company  No.  1  had  the  longest 
period.  The  former  is  a  mail-order  house,  and  the  latter  is  a  small 
company  which  operated  at  a  loss  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
period  under  discussion.  In  1918  company  No.  6  had  the  shortest 
period  and  company  No.  19  the  longest  period  of  turnover.  The 
former  is  a  small  single-line  company  and  the  latter  one  of  the 
largest  companies.  In  each  of  the  years  1913,  1916,  and  1918  the 
companies  with  the  shorter  period  of  turnover  are  single-line  com- 
panies and  those  with  the  longer  period  of  turnover  are  the  large  and 
full-line  companies.  The  average  period  of  turnover  in  each  of  tha 
three  years  for  all  companies  was  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  largest 
company,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  its  investment  in  proportion  to  its 
sales  is  larger  than  the  average  investment  of  the  other  companies. 
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The  following  table  shows  in  summarized  form  the  period  required 
for  one  turnover  of  capital  for  the  22  and  26  companies,  respectively : 

Table  34. — Period  required  for  mie  turnover  of  the  invested  eapital  of  22 
farm-impleniefit  companies,  191S-1918,  and  of  26  farm-implement  eompanieSy 
1913-J917,      • 


22  companies. 

2'3  companies. 

Year. 

Total  invest- 
ment in 
implement 
business . 

Total  net 
sales. 

Period 
required 

for  (me 
turnover. 

Total  in  vest- 
ment in 
implejnent 

business. 

Total  net 
sales. 

Period 
required 

for  one 
turnover. 

1913 ' 

$355,782,398 
390,351,286 
395,722,107 
383,526,911 
367,525,626 
386,408,735 

1215,684,945 
195,647,453 
181,700,918 
200,848,125 
261,509,319 
326,636.666 

Months. 
20 
24 
26 
23 
17 
14 

$362,226,066 
396,702,110 
402,460,851 
389,868,447 
373,656,358 

$218,680,546 
198,743,694 
184,150,089 
203,458,366 
265,793,460 

Mor^ths. 
20 

1914 •... 

24 

1915 

26 

1916 

23 

1917 

17 

1918 

The  decline  since  1915  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  one  turn- 
over of  capital  is  due  principally  to  the  marked  increase  in  prices 
and.  not  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  machines  sold. 

Sales  of  own  product  and  of  purchased  product. — The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  combined  gross  sales  of  the  companies'  own  manu- 
factured product  and  outside  purchases  for  the  22  and  26  companies 
during  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918  and  1913  to  1917,  respectively: 


Tabile  35. — Chross  sales  of  man  manufactured  products  and  of  outside  pur- 
chases of  22  farm-implement  companies^  1913-1918,  and  of  26  farm-implement 
companies,  19 13-19  n. 


Year. 


1913 
1914 
2915 
1916 
1917. 
1918. 


22  campanies. 


Own 
product. 


$200,191,278 
182,500,159 
171,624,761 
192,678,628 
249,286,507 
310,107,509 


Outside 
product. 


$29,126,142 
24,913,936 
20,902,108 
20,119,497 
24,081,640 
29,043,548 


Total. 


$229,317,420 
207,414,095 
192,525,869 
212,798,125 
273,368.147 
339,151,057 


23  companies. 


Own 
product. 


$203,424,462 
185.925,035 
174,339,241 
195,615,072 
253,921,880 


Outside 
uroduct. 


$29,126,142 
24,913,936 
20,902,108 
20,119,497 
24,061,640 


Total. 


$232,550,604 
210,838,971 
195,241,349 
215,734,569 
278,003,520 


Gross  sales  are  used  in  the  above  table  because  it  was  not  possible 
to  separate  the  deductions  from  gross  sales  as  between  the  companies' 
own  product  and  outside  product. 
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The  gross  sales  of  the  companies  own  products  in  respect  to  the 
26  companies  decreased  approximately  $29,000,000  in  1915,  com- 
pared with  1913,  and  for  the  22  companies  the  increase  in  1918  over 
1915  was  about  $138,000,000.  The  gross  sales  of  outside  products  of 
the  26  companies  decreased  approximately  $8,000,000  'from  1913  to 
1915,  and  the  increase  of  the  22  companies  1918  over  1915  was  prac- 
tically the  same  amount. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  gross  sales  of  the  companies'  own 
products  increased  about  $110,000,000  in  1918  as  compared  with 
1913,  the  gross  sales  of  outside  products  were  about  the  same  in  1918 
as  in  1913.  As  previously  stated,  the  increase  in  1918  was  due  to  the 
increased  prices  and  not  to  increased  quantities  sold.  - 

Domestic  and  foreign  sales. — The  following  table  shows  the 
domestic  and  foreign  gioss  sales  for  the  22  and  26  companies  for  the 
years  1913  to  1918  and  1913  to  1917,  respectively : 

Table  36. — Domestic  and  foreign  gross  sales  of  22  farm-implement  companies, 
19 J 3-1918 f  and  of  26  farm-implement  companies,  1913-1917. 


Year. 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


22  companies. 


Domestic 
gross  sales. 


$165,321,354 
152,292,529 
148. 121, 136 
157,980,911 
210,747,704 
268,883,984 


Foreign 
gross  sales. 


$63,993,066 
55,121,566 
44,405,733 
54,817,214 
62,620,443 
70,267,073 


Total 
gross  sales. 


$229,317,420 
207,414,095 
192,526,869 
212,798,125 
273,368,147 
339,151,057 


26  companies. 


Domestic 
gross  sales. 


$168,468,654 
155,656,871 
150,790,684 
160,866,405 
215,279,949 


Foreign 
gross  sales. 


$64,081,950 
55,182,100 
44,450,665 
54,868,164 
62,723,571 


Total 
gross  sales. 


$232,550,604 
210,838,971 
195,241,349 
215,734.569 
278,003,520 


The  foreign  gross  sales  include  the  sales  of  the  foreign  manufac- 
turing plants  as  well  as  exports  from  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  domestic  gross  sales  of  22  companies  increased  approx- 
imately $120,000,000  from  1915  to  1918.  It  is  significant  as  showing 
the  effect  of  the  war  that  the  foreign  sales,  including  Canadian 
sales,  decreased  about  $20,000,000  from  1^13  to  1915  and  then  in- 
creased about  $26,000,000  from  1915  to  1918,  making  a  net  increase 
of  approximately  $6,000,000  from  1913  to  1918;  but,  as  previously 
mentioned,  increased  prices  were  mainly  responsible  therefor. 

The  predominating  position  occupied  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  in  the  farm-implement  industry  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  both  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets  its  sales  were  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  implement  sales  in  1918. 

Percentage  of  sales  to  dealers  and  jobbers. — The  following  table 
shows  the  estimated  percentages  of  gross  sales  made  by  each  of  the 
26  companies  to  dealers,  jobbers,  and  others: 
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Table  37. — Estimated  percentages  *  of  domestic  gross  sales  of  26  farmrimplement 
companies  to  dealers^  jobherSy  and  others^  1913-1918. 


Company  No. 

1913 

• 

1914 

1915 

Dealers. 

Jobbers. 

Others. 

Dealers. 

JobbOTS. 

Others. 

Dealers. 

Jobbers. 

Others', 

1 

Percent. 
36.3 
42.0 
59.0 
70.0 
74.0 
75.9 
85.0 
92.6 
94.5 
95.0 
97.0 
98.4 
98.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Per  cent. 

64.7 

58.0 

41.0 

30.0 

26.  X) 

24.1 

15.0 

7.4 

5.5 

5.0 

3.0 

.6 

1.3 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

69.3 

•  50.0 

56.0 

70.0 

66.0 

80.6 

84.0 

92.4 

96.7 

94.0 

93.0 

98.5 

98.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Percent. 

30.7 

50.0 

44.0 

30.0 

34.0 

19.4 

16.0 

7.6 

3.3 

6.0 

7.0 

.7 

1.4 

Percent. 

Per  ant. 
79.4 
50.0 
70.0 
70.6 
75.0 
65. 6 
83.0 
94.8 
97.5 
96.0 
90.0 
97.7 
99.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

Percent. 

20.6 

50.0 

30.0 

30.0 

25.0 

34.4 

17.0 

5.2 

2.5 

4.0 

10.0 

1.3 

1.0 

Percent. 

2 

3 

4 

5..' 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.0 

0.8 

1  0 

13 

14 

15 

16 

• 

17 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

1.4 

98.6 

18 

100.0 

85.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
60.0 
88.6 
95.0 

15.0 
66.7 

85.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
45.0 
90.9 
95.0 

15.0 
66.7 

85.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
40.0 
86.4 
95.0 

15.0 
66.7 

23 

22 

50.0 
75.0 
50.0 
10.8 
5.0 

50.0 

75.0 

55.0 

7.9 

5.0 

50.0 
75.0 
60.0 
12.3 
5.0 

' 

24 

.6 

1.2 

1.3 

26 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 

83.6 
47.0 
71.0 
70.0 
56.0 
43.6 
81.0 
92.1 
97.7 
96.0 
83.0 
96.0 
99.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

16.4 

53.0 

29.0 

30.0 

44.0 

56.4 

19.0 

7.9 

2.3 

4.0 

17.0 

2.2 

1.0 

44.8 
61.0 
72.0 
70.0 
63.0 
26.1 
77.0 
94.1 
97.8 
94.0 
92.0 
95.7 
99.0 
60.0 
100.0 
100.0 

55.2 

49.0 

28,0 

30.0 

37.0 

73.9 

23.0 

5.9 

2.2 

6.0 

8.0 

2.4 

1.0 

40.0 

25.3 
37.0 
84.0 
87.5 
'  40.0 
23.3 
72.0 
94.3 
95.3 
92,0 
98.0 

74.7 

63,0 

16.0 

12.5 

60.0 

76.7 

28.0 

6.7 

4.7 

8.0 

2.0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 : 

7: 

• 

• 

8  

9 

10 

11 

12 

1.8 

1.9 

13         

95.7 

46.0 

100.0 

100.0 

.1 

54.0 

4.2 

14         

15 

16 

17  

6.5 

93.5 
100.0 

7.0 

93.0 
100.0 

3.7 

96.3 

18 

100.0 

19 

87.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
35.0 
89.2 
95.0 

13.0 
66.7 

85.0 
33.3 
100.0 
50.0 
25.0 
30.0 
80.2 
95.0 

15.0 
66.7 

80.0 

33.3 

100.0 

50.0 

20.0 
66.7 

29 

21 

ii        

50.0 
75.0 
65.0 
10.1 
5.0 

50.0 
75.0 
70.0 
18.3 
5.0 

50.0 

^    ..:.:.: :. 

21         

25 

.7 

1.5 

26         

1  Estimated  either  by  the  companies  or  by  the  Commission. 

m 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  are  as  estimated  by  the  indi- 
vidual companies  in  nearly  every  instance,  actual  figures  not  being 
ascertainable.  All  of  the  large  companies  sold  95  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  goods  to  dealers,  whereas  some  of  the  smaller  companies 
sold  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  output  to  jobbers.  The  two  com- 
panies showing  approximately  100  per  cent  of  their  sales  to  others 
are  mail-order  houses  that  sell  direct  to  farmers.  About  90  per  cent 
of  the  sales  of  all  companies  combined  were  made  to  dealers,  2  per  cent 
to  the  farmers,  and  the  remainder  to  jobbers. 
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Bills  and  accounts  receivable. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
amounts  of  bills  receivable  and  accounts  receivable  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  each  of  the  years  1913  to  1918  and  1913  to  1917,  inclusive,  for 
the  22  and  the  26  implement  companies,  respectively : 

Table  38. — BiUa  and  accounts  receivable  of  22  farm-implement  companies,  1913- 
1918,  and  of  26  farm  hnpletnent  companies,  191S-1911, 


22  companies. 

26  companies. 

Year. 

BUls 
receivable. 

Accounts 
receivable. 

Total. 

Bins 
receivable. 

Accounts 
receivable. 

Total. 

1913 

$95,947,970 
96,180,296 
83,165,828 
60,755,297 
46,419,128 
42,538,712 

$64,549,983 
68,627,542 
51,397,723 
45,525,797 
44,744,801 
44,512,811 

$160,497,953 

164,807,838 

134,563,561 

106,281,094 

91,163,929 

87,051,523 

$96,881,316 
97,321,286 
84,161,378 
61,405,811 
47,039,945 

$65,578,796 
69,663,693 
52,293,835 
46,373,426 
46,039,688 

$162,460,112 
166,984,979 
136, 455. 213 

1914 

1915 

1916 

107,779,237 

1917 

93.079,633 

1918 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  total  receivables  outstanding  from  $160,497,963  in  1913  to 
$87,051,523  in  1918  for  the  22  companies,  and  from  $162,460,112  in 
1913  to  $93,079,633  in  1917  for  the  26  companies.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  decrease  was  brought  about  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  practically  $108,000,000  in  the  net  sales.  The  significance 
of  these  figures  is  that  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  sales  the  companies  were  able  to  decrease  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceivables outstanding,  indicating  a  shortening  of  the  average  terms 
of  credit  by  refusal  to  carry  long-time  paper.  There  was  practically 
little  change  in  the  amount  of  the  bills  discounted,  the  general  prac- 
tice in  the  industry  being  not  to  discount  the  bills  receivable. 

Selling  expenses. — In  the  following  table  the  combined  selling  ex- 
pense of  the  22  implement  companies  are  shown  for  the  years  1913- 
1918 : 

Table  39. — Combined   selling  expenses  of  22   farnv-implement   companies   for 

each  of  the  years  191S-1918. 


Net  sales. 

Selling  exi>ense. 

Total 

selling 

expense. 

Salaries. 

Salesmen's,  ex- 
perts',  and 
others' expenses 

Advertising. 

Miscellaneous. 

Per 
cent 

Year. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total 
sell- 
ing 

ex- 
pense. 

44.22 
45.60 
46.59 
45.17 
45.56 
44.92 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total 
sell- 
ing 
ex- 

ppjwa. 

27.23 
26.23 
26.08 
26.28 
26.81 
26.60 

Amount. 

Per 
cent 

of 
total 
seU- 

ing 

ex- 
pense. 

9.46 
8.72 
7.79 
8.83 
9.26 
9.70 

Amount. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total 
seU- 
ing 
ex- 
pense. 

to 
net 

sales. 

1913.. 
1914.. 
1915.. 
1916. . 
1917.. 
1918. . 

$215,684,945 
195,647,453 
181,700,918 
200,848,125 
261,509,319 
326,636,666 

$13,936,834 
13,700,544 
12,872,424 

12,878,765 
13,501,836 
15,065,294 

$8,580,431 
7,880,977 
7,206,818 
7,493,237 
7,943,378 
8,923,513 

$2,960,442 
2,618,426 
2,153,094 
2,518,930 
2,739,989 
3,253,165 

* 

$6,018,145 
5,843,636 
5,398,422 
5,622,868 
6,448,117 
6,298,945 

19.09 
1&45 
19i54 
19.72 
18.38 
18.78 

$31,515,852 
30,043,583 
27,630,758 
28,513,800 
29,633,320 
33,540,917 

14.61 
U.36 
15.21 
14.20 
1L83 
10.27 
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The  selling  expenses  are  divided  in  the  above  table  into  four  groups 
or  classes,  namely;  salaries  (which  include  those  originating  at  the 
head  office  of  the  companies  as  well  as  on  the  territory),  expenses  of 
salesmen,  experts,  and  others,  advertising  and  miscellaneous.  The 
table  also  shows  the  percentage  of  each  class  of  expense  to  the  total 
selling  expense  and  the  perc^itage  of  the  total  selling  expense  to  the 
net  sales. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  the  salaries  which  covers  man- 
agers, salesmen,  block  men,  experts,  auditors,  and  clerks  is  approxi- 
mately 46  per  cent  of  the  total  selling  expenses.  The  amount  of  each 
class  of  expense  decreased  in  1915  compared  with  1913,  but  there  was 
an  increase  in  1918  as  compared  with  1913.  It  should  here  be  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  very  great  divergency  in  what  is  considered  by 
one  company  as  a  selling  expense  and  what  is  so  considered  by 
another.  In  ordet  to  obtain  comparability  and  also  in  order  that  the 
true  relationship  between  the  various  classes  of  profit  and  loss  might 
be  established,  the  Commission  has  wherever  necessary  reclassified 
the  various  items  of  expenses.  For  example,  there  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  selling  expenses  any  amount  representing  either  a  pro- 
vision for  or  actual  bad  debts,  as  such  expense  or  loss  is  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  general  and  administrative  expense. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  selling  expenses  to  net 
sales  of  each  of  the  26  companies : 

Table  40. — Percentage  of  sellm-g  expenses  to  net  sales  of  22  farm^implement 
companies,  1913-1918,  and  of  26  farm-implement  companies,  1913-1917. 


Per  cent  of  selling  expense  to  net  sales. 

Company  No 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1  

18.34 
6.21 
7.42 
10.91 
7.76 
6.39 
13.61 
16.81 
16.93 
14.39 
14.77 
13.96 
15.70 
18.31 
14.19 
15.72 
11.15 
23.00 
15.79 
21.46 
16.61 
19.84 

16.76 

8.30 

6.95 

12.64 

6.58 

7.16 

9.14 

16.10 

17.18 

14.76 

11.68 

13.48 

16.73 

21.24 

16.74 

13.96 

12.63 

17.08 

17.62 

18.03 

22.32 

21.06 

10.04 

8.24 

6.82 

13.39 

8.86 

7.64 

9.02 

13.48 

23.20 

14.16 

13.06 

18.42 

1&09 

20.75 

17.77 

15.56 

16.10 

16.10 

16.97 

17.51 

aa94 

25.41 

11.00 

7.33 

9.02 

11.54 

7.91 

5.97 

7.11 

12.67 

15.26 

13.10 

13.16 

14.82 

16.04 

22.55 

15.19 

13.56 

16.51 

16.32 

15.93 

13.93 

22.56 

21.51 

6.18 

6.62 

4.36 

6.02 

5.78 

6.14 

6.64 

11.33 

11.63 

9.75 

10.41 

14.21 

12.88 

15.85 

13.29 

13.83 

14.08 

16.43 

14.65 

13.51 

19.43 

18.59 

2.45 

2:.:::::::.:..::.:::.:::::.:...: 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3.49 
3.52 
3.73 
3.83 
5.22 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

6.34 
8.67 
8.89 
9.00 
9.68 
10.14 

13 

10.61 

14 

10.74 

15 

16 

17 

11.22 
11.29 
12.22 

18 

19.... 

20 

12.84 
13.08 
16.60 

21 

17.71 

22 

17.49 

Avoraee.  22  companies 

14.61 

15.36 

15.21 

14.20 

11.33 

10.27 

23 

31.16 

19.10 

9.02 

10.33 

29.48 

15.65 

8.26 

11.53 

30.88 

11.96 

9.25 

9.74 

27.86 
6.69 
5.86 
6.89 

18.14 
6.97 
3.23 
8.16 

31 

25 

2a 

Avt^tura  %  <vkmnft.niik« 

14.71 

15.46 

16.30 

14.22 

IhU 

• 
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•In  most  cases  the  percentages  in  1914  and  1915  were  higher  than 
those  in  1913,  but  there  was  a  distinct  drop  in  1918  compared  with 
either  1913  or  1915,  resulting  in  a  decreased  percentage  of  net  sales 
in  1918  compared  with  any  other  year.  It  was  found  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  percentages  of  selling  expenses  to  net  sales  of  the  small 
companies  were  less  than  the  percentages  of  selling  expenseis  to  sales 
of  the  larger  companies,  this  being  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
small  companies  sold  a  larger  portion  of  their  goods  to  jobbers  than 
did  the  larger  companies,  and  selling  expenses  on  sales  to  jobbers 
are  much  less  than  on  sales  to  dealers.  Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
net  sales  in  1918  were  made  by  companies  having  selling  expenses 
between  8  and  12  per  cent.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  even  among 
the  larger  companies  (selling  direct  to  dealers)  there  were  wide 
differences  not  only  in  the  percentage  of  their  selling  expenses  to  net 
3ales,  but  also  in  the  selling  organization  and  methcTds;  as  an  illus- 
tration, companies  No.  10  and  No.  21  are  both  full-line  companies, 
and  in  1918  the  percentages  of  their  selling  expenses  to  net  sales 
were  9  per  cent  and  17.71  per  cent,  respectively. 

General  and  administrative  expenses. — In  the  next  table  there  is 
given  an  analysis  by  years,  1913-1918  (22  companies) ,  of  the  princi- 
pal items  comprising  the  general  and  administrative  expenses  show- 
ing the  percentage  that  each  item  bore  to  the  total  expense  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  expense  to  net  sales. 

Table  41. — Combined  general  and  administrative  expenses  of  22  farm-implement 

companies  for  eaeh  of  the  years  1913-1918. 


Net  sales. 

General  and  administrative  expense. 

Total 
general 
and  ad" 

minis- 

trative 

expense. 

Year. 

Salaries. 

Collections. 

Bad  debts. 

Miscellaneous. 

Per 

cent 

to 

Amonnt. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Amonnt. 

Per 
cent. 

of 
total. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

net 
sa>es. 

1913.... 
1914.... 
1915.... 
1916.... 

1917 

1918.... 

$215,684,945 
155,647,453 
181,700,918 
200,848,125 
261,509,319 
326,636,666 

$1,689,503 
1,643,109 
1,550,499 
1,639,603 
1,896,490 
2, 164, 753 

20.83 
21.78 
19.88 
20.69 
22.55 
23.64 

$2,306,005 
1,479,450 
2,277,786 
2,417,741 
2,110,718 
1,763,399 

28. 44  $2,  K  4, 923 
19.61   2,150,366 
29.21   2,687,387 
30.50   2,365,190 
25.10  2,449,643 
19.25   2,637,331 

27.06 
28.50 
34.46 
29.84 
29.13 
28.80 

$1,919,24.5 
2,272,013 
1,282,788 
1,503,511 
1,953,389 
2,592,486 

23.67 
30.11 
16.45 
18.97 
23.22 
28.31 

$8,109,676 
7,544.938 
7,798,460 
7,926,045 
8,410,240 
9,157,969 

3.76 
3.85 
4.29 
3.94 
3.22 
2.80 

The  fluctuations  in  the  different  items  of  expense  during  the  period 
under  examination  are  very  marked.  In  1915  the  percentage  of  ex- 
pense for  salaries  decreased,  being  lower  than  in  any  other  year,  while 
the  bad  debts  increased  and  were  higher  than  for  any  other  year. 
^  There  was  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  collection  expenses,  which 
decreased  from  28.44  per  cent  in  1913  to  19.61  per  cent  in  1914,  and 
then  increased  to  30.50  per  cent  in  1916,  finally  decreasing  in  1918  to 
19.25  per  cent.    Comparing  each  item  of  expense  to  the  total  expense 
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for  1913  and  1918,  salaries  showed  an  increase  from  20.83  to  23.64  per 
cent;  collection  expenses  decreased  from  28.44  to  19.25. per  cent;  bad 
debts  showed  an  increase  from  27.06  to  28.80  per  cent;  and  miscel- 
laneous expense  an  increase  from. 23.67  to  28.31  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  general  and  adminis- 
trative expense  to  net  sales  of  each  of  the  26  companies : 

Table  42. — Percentage  of  general  and  administrative  expenses  to  net  sales  of  22 
farm-implement  companies^  1913-1918,  and  of  26  farm^implement  compa/nies, 
191S-1917. 


Company  No. . 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
(22  oom- 
panies). 

1 

Per  cent. 
1.02 
.91 
4.06 
3.44 
2.49 
3.02 
2.32 
4.19 
5.02 
4.25 
6.74 
4.40 
5.94 
9.16 
6.04 
6.86 
7.61 
6.34 
9.17 
5.79 
16.72 
10.65 

Pet  cent. 
2.60 
1.05 
4.47 
3.71 
2.26 
3.02 
1.88 
4.93 
4.87 
5.75 
7.42 
4.01 
5.50 
9.28 
6.37 
6.92 
9.14 
6.80 
7.86 
4.96 
15.03 
10.94 

Per  cent. 
2.84 
2.14 
4.18 
3.95 
3,61 
3.63 
2.73 
7.31 
5.99 
5.99 
7.34 
5.20 
7.29 
7.19 
7.00 
5.86 
11.48 
6.23 
6.66 
5.52 
16.57 
10.65 

Per  cent. 
3.25 
1.42 
3.69 
3.65 
2.42 
4.03 
2.38 
9.70 
6.75 
5.56 
6.24 
5.52 
8.44 
6.47 
8.23 
4.36 

11.60 
6.17 
5.90 
4.74 

15.17 
9.25 

Per  cent. 
1.60 
1.18 
2.81 
2.60 
2.83 
4.01 
2.81 
7.77 
6.06 
6.46 
4.78 
6.37 
3.77 
4.74 
8.77 
4.84 
8.14 
7.04 
4.86 
4.77 
9.44 
8.98 

Percent. 
1.06 

2 

1.11 

3 

2.01 

4.: 

2.11 

5 

2.18 

6 ■ 

2.61 

7 

2.83 

8 

3.40 

9 

3.20 

10 

3.90 

11 

3.66 

12 

4.30 

13 

4.42 

14 

4.72 

15 

5.00 

16 

6.58 

17 

6.79 

18 .   . 

7.61 

19 

8.94 

20 . 

9.13 

21 

10.53 

22 

11.50 

Average,  22  companies 

3.76 

3.85 

4.29 

3.94 

3.22 

2.80 

23 

7.11 
5.49 
6.39 
5.04 

5.11 
6.50 
8.40 
5.45 

5.98 

5.94 

11.20 

6.02 

10.49 
5.82 
8.63 
5.68 

5.83 
7.44 
4.81 
3,47 

24 

25 .   . 

26 . 

Averaee.  26  companies 

3.80 

3.89 

4.32 

4.00 

3.25 

There  was  a  general  rise  in  the  percentages  for  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual companies  for  general  and  administrative  expenses  up  to 
1915,  and  then  from  1916  to  1918  a  decline  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  the  average  percentage  for  all  companies,  viz,  3.76 
per  cent  in  1913  and  4.29  per  cent  in  1915,  compared  with  2.80  per 
cent  in  1918,  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  smaller  companies  had 
a  less  percentage  of  selling  expenses  to.net  sales  than  did  the  larger 
companies,  whereas  in  respect  to  the  general  and  administrative 
expenses  it  is  the  larger  companies  that  have  the  smaller  percentages. 
A  partial  explanation  for  this  is  probably  that  the  larger  companies 
are  more  highly  organized,  and  that  their  classification  of  accounts 
provides  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  various  items  of 
expense;  it  is  also  probable  that  the  ratio  of  general  and  adminis- 
trative expense  to  net  sales  does  not  increase  as  fast  as  the  ratio  of 
selling  expense  to  net  sales. 
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Section  4. — Sommary. 

The  more  significant  facts  shown  in  this  chapter  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

While  the  inquiry  has  covered  only  a  small  number  of  individual 
farm  implement  companies,  yet,  judged  by  the  1914  census  figures, 
it  covered  over  85  per  cent  of  the  industry  with  respect  either  to 
sales  or  to  investment.  The  results,  therefore,  are  believed  to  be 
representative  of  the  whole  industry. 

The  return  on  the  entire  investment  employed  in  the  implement 
business,  both  to  stockholders  and  other  investors  and  before  de- 
ducting interest  or  Federal  income  and  excess  profit  taxes,  averaged 
11.52  per  cent  for  the  six  years,  1913  to  1918,  and  ranged  from  6.57 
in  1914  to  19.88  per  cent  in  1918. 

Based  on  the  amount  of  sales,  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  was 
done  in  1914  and  1915  by  companies  whose  average  profit  did  hot 
exceed  10  per  cent,  while  in  1917  and  1918  the  bulk  of  the  business 
was  done  by  companies  whose  profits  ranged  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Excluding  the  International  Harvester  Co.  from  consideration, 
the  smallest  companies,  i.  e.,  those  with  an  investment  under 
$1,000,000,  showed  in  most  years  a  higher  average  profit  than  the 
larger  com^panies.  These  small  companies  also  showed  a  higher 
average  return  than  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  except  in  1913. 
Taking  all  the  independent  companies  together,  however,  they  made 
a  lower  average  profit  than  the  International  Harv^ter  Co.  in  every 
year  except  1918. 

The  net  sales  of  all  the  companies  combined  increased  from  about 
$218,000,000  in  1913  to  about  $326,000,000  in  1918,  but  this  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  the  great  increase  in  prices.  The  rate  of  turnover — 
that  is,  the  ratio  of  sales  to  investment — showed  a  marked  increase 
also,  and  was  likewise  chiefly  due  to  the  increase  in  prices. 

The  larger  companies  generally  sold  more  than  95  per  cent  of  their 
goods  to  the  retail  dealer,  and  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the 
amounts  of  bills  and  accounts  receivable,  indicating  shorter  terms  of 
credit  on  the  average. 

Whether  the  high  prices  of  farm  implements  during  the  latter  part 
of  this  period  were  due  to  excessive  prices  charged  by  the  manufac- 
turing companies  must  be  determined  in  general  from  the  profits  they 
made  on  their  investments,  though  for  particular  machines  the  data 
presented  in  the  following  chapter  on  costs  and  prices  are  of  ijiterest. 
The  conclusions  the  Commission  draws  as  to  the  general  situation, 
judged  from  the  average  return  made  on  the  capital  invested,  are  (1) 
that  the  profits  of  farm-implements  manufacturing  companies  as  a 
whole  were  low  in  the  years  1914  and  1915  and  did  not  yield  an  ade- 
quate return  on  the  investment;  (2)  that  in  the  years  1913  and  1916 
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the  average  profits  were  sufficiently  high  to  insure  a  fair  but  by  no 
means  excessive  rate  of  return  on  the  capital  employed;  and  (3)  that 
in  the  years  1917  and  1918  the  profits  were  high  and  yielded  a  heavy 
return  to  the  manufacturers.  As  previously  pointed  out,  when  con- 
sidering these  statements  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  six-year  period  (1913  to  1918)  as  a  whole  the  average  profit 
was  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  considering  these  conclusions  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
dominant  position  in  the  industry  occupied  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  the  sales  and  investment  of  which  are  greater  than  the 
sales  and  investment  of  all  the  other  farm-implement  companies  com- 
bined. The  rates  of  return  of  this  company  in  1917  and  1918,  which 
were  18.59  per  cent  and  19.59  per  cent,  respectively,  were  obviously 
heavy,  but  in  some  of  the  earlier  years  under  consideration  its  profits 
were  undoubtedly  an  inadequate  return  on  the  investment.  The  aver- 
age annual  profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  for  the  six -year 
period  amounted  to  12.48  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed  in  the 
implement  business.  Taking  account,  however,  of  the  extraordinary 
capital  losses  suffered,  especially  in  Russia,  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  deducting  these  from  the  operating  gains,  the  net  return  would 
average  10.97  per  cent»  Considering  that  the  great  extent  and  variety 
of  its  business  tends  to  reduce  its  risk  much  below  that  of  the  other 
implement  comj^uiies  and  that  the  special  losses  of  capital  during 
the  war  are  also  taken  into  account,  this  rate  of  return,  namely,  10.97 
per  cent,  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  more  than  an  adequate  return 
for  the  capital  invested^ 

To  judge  of  the  results  of  this  concern  in  the  domestic  trade  as 
distinguished  from^  the  export  and  foreign  trade  it  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  take  the  profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  (as 
distinguished  from  the  International  Harvester  Corporation)  for 
the  five  years  of  this  period  during  which  they  were  separately  op- 
erated, namely,  from  1913  to  1917,  inclusive.  During  the  period  the 
profits  of  Hie  stockholders  and  other  investors  of  the  Intematic«ial 
Harvester  Co.  on  the  capital  employed  in  the  implement  business 
ranged  from  10.35  per  cent  in  1914  to  28.21  per  cent  in  1917,  and 
averaged  15.03  per  cent  for  the  five  years.  This  leaves  out  1918, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  years  in  the  domestic  business. 
This  average  rate  of  profit  of  15.(®  per  cent  was  considerably  more 
than  an  adequate  return  <m  the  capital  employed,  and  this  conclu- 
sion is  clearly  well  founded  when  conaderation  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  dominant  po^ticHi  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  espe- 
cially in  the  domestic  industry,  makes  the  element  of  risk  for  this 
company  much  smaller  than  for  any  other  implement  company. 


Chapter  IV. 

COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  OF  MANUFACTURERS  ON 
TYPICAL  FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  1916  AND  1918. 


Section  1. — Introduction. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  increased  prices  of  farm  imple- 
ments in  1918  were  justified  by  the  increased  costs  of  manufacture, 
the  Commission  obtained  from  representative  manufacturers  data 
on  the  costs  of  production  sftid  distribution  of  a  number  of  typical 
farm  implements  for  1916  and  for  1918. 

ImpliBments  covered. — There  were  25  implements  selected,  although 
the  costs  on  only  22  implements  were  revised  by  the  Commission, 
which  were  as  follows: 

Plows —  Cultivators — 

Walking.  Walking. 

Sulky.  Riding. 

Gang.  Mowers. 

Elngine.  Hay  rakes — 
Harrows —  Dump. 

Spike-tooth.  Side-delivery. 

Spring-tootli.  Hay  loader. 

Single  disk.  Binders — 

Double  disk.  Grain. 

Planters —  Corn. 

Corn.  Manure  spreader. 

Cotton.  Farm  wagon. 
Drills- 
Disk. 

Hoe. 

Cost  schedules  were  submitted  to  37  implement  manufacturers  on 
which  to  report  to  the  Commission  the  costs  of  manufacture  (in 
detail)  and  distribution  of  the  most  used  style  and  size  of  the  25 
implements  selected.  Later,  agents  of  the  Commission  were  sent 
to  the  offices  of  the  various  manufacturers  submitting  costs  to  verify 
the  figures  from  the  companies'  books.  On  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  costs  of  only  27  manufacturers  could  be  used. 

Manufacturers  covered. — ^The  27  manufacturers  from  whom  costs 

were  secured  and  revised  are  the  following  : 

Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co Peoria,  111. 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co Springfield,  Ohio. 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons Louisville,   Ky. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works Racine,  Wis. 

Deere  &  Co Moline,  111. 
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Dowagiac   Drill   Co Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Emerson-Brantingham   Co Rocliford,  111. 

William   Galloway   Co Waterloo,  Iowa. 

International  Harvester  Co : Chicago,  111. 

Janesville  Machine  Co Janesville,  Wis. 

LaCrosse   Plow  Co LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Litchfield  Manufacturing  Co Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Moline   Plow   Co Moline,  111. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Go Coldwater,   Ohio. 

Ohio  Rake  Co Dayton,  Ohio. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works South  Bend,  Ind. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co Canton,  111. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co Peoria,  111. 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co Rock  Island,  111. 

Rude  Manufacturing  Co ^ Liberty,  Ind. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co Chicago,  111. 

Studebaker  Corporation _: South  Bend,  Ind. 

Thomas  Manufacturing  Co , Springfield,  Ohio. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Winona  Wagon  Co Winona,  Minn. 

Attitude  of  companies  in  furnishing  costs. — Most  of  the  com- 
panies showed  a  desire  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its  cost  inquiry, 
and  attempted  to  report  their  costs  in  accordance  with  the  Com- 
mission's requirements.  Some  of  the  companies,  however,  were  un- 
able to  submit  figures  in  detail  or  figures  which  could  be  satisfactorily 
substantiated  either  by  them  of  by  the  Commission's  examiners. 

A  few  companies  apparently  made  deliberate  attempts  to  deceive 
the  Commission.  One  company,  for  example,  reported  its  sale  price 
to  its  own  branch  houses  instead  of  its  sale  price  to  retailers,  this 
method  showing  small  apparent  profits,  whereas  the  actual  profits  of 
this  company  were  quite  large. 

The  vice  president  of  another  company  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  treasurer  of  his  company  in  August,  1918 : 

Mr. has  handed  to  me  the  questionnaire  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Tills  certainly  is  a  stunner,  and  is  going  to  require  a  great  deal  of  thought, 
time,  and  care  in  handling    *    *    *. 

I   attach  copy  of  memorandum  written  to  Mr.  in  connection  with 

these  cost  statements  which  he  is  to  prepare.  From  it  you  will  notice  the  exact 
description  of  the  three  typical  machines  which  we  think  should  be  figured. 
Under  Corn  planter  has  been  included  Hitch,  because  it  is  not  a  very  profitable 
attachment.    Same  applies  to  grass-seed  attachments  for  the  two  drills    *     *     *, 

Costs  revised  by  the  Commission. — Owing  to  the  different  cost- 
accounting  practices  in  vogue  and  in  many  instances  to  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  cost-accounting  system,  the  costs  submitted  by  the  com- 
panies were  most  unsatisfactory,  and  their  value  for  comparative 
purposes  was  greatly  reduced. 

143559**— 20 9 
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Frmn  an  examination  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission  additional 
figures  and  data  were  obtained  which  have  been  used  in  the  revision 
of  the  cost  statements  submitted  by  the  manufacturers.  In  its  re- 
vision the  Commission  has,  in  some  instances,  reclassified  certain 
items  of  expense  and  in  other  instances  totally  rejected  certain 
other  items  of  expense  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  true'ele 
ments  of  cost.  As  a  result  of  the  revision,  the  costs  as  reported  werii 
in  many  instances  lowered,  but  in  some  few  cases  the  reported  costs 
were  increased. 

The  sale  price  of  the  various  implements  as  reported  by  the  com- 
panies was  revised  only  in  those  cases  where  it  was  foimd  after  in- 
quiry that  the  price  reported  did  not  fairly  represent  the  prices  per- 
taining to  the  period  in  which  the  majority  of  the  sales  were  made. 
Owing  to  the  frequent  change  in  prices  commencing  with  the  year 
1916,  and  also  owing  to  the  method  used  by  the  companies  in  market- 
ing their  product,  it  was  not  possible  practically  for  the  Commission 
to  determine  a  price  in,  which  the  costs,  as  submitted,  would  repre- 
sent a  true  proportion  of  the  sale  price. 

Ascertainment  or  costs. — Most  of  the  farm-implement  manufac- 
turers do  not  restrict  their  manufacture  to  one  kind  or  line  of  imple- 
ments, but  make  many  different  implements  in  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  For  instance,  one  company  reported  it 
made  approximately  5,000  combinations  of  a  plow  and  over  22,000 
combinations  of  all  its  implements. 

In  the  implement  industry  materials  are  usually  contracted  for 
from  6  to  12  months  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  implement 
to  the  dealer.  The  implement  is  a  seasonal  product  and  the  num- 
ber made  is  not  dependent  on  a  known  quantity  of  sales,  but  on  an- 
ticipated sales  orders,  based  on  crop  conditions.  Furthermore,  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  product  sold  con- 
sists of  indirect  elements  of  cost  which  of  necessity  must  be  arbi- 
trarily prorated  over  the  implements  made,  and  this  in  itself  is  a 
very  disturbing  factor  in  ascertaining  comparable  costs  by  com- 
panies because  of  the  different  methods  of  proration  employed  by  the 
various  manufacturers. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  price  of  an  implement  is  deter- 
mined during  the  early  months  of  the  manufacturing  season,  which 
price  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  expected  current  season's 
manufacturing  cost,  and  also  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  fac- 
tory shipments  to  branch  houses,  the  majority  of  the  companies  pre- 
pare estimated  costs  of  the  various  implements  made.  These  esti- 
mated costs  are  prepared  from  the  machine  specifications,  but  awing 
to  very  real  difficulties  confronting  the  manufacturer  in  the  ac<5u- 
rate  determination  of  the  true  costs  no  effort  is  made  by  them,  with 
but  one  exception,  to  adjust  the  estimated  figures  to  actual  costs. 
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A  majority  of  the  companies  do  not  work  up  estimated  costs  each  year 
for  each  implemtent  made,  but  adjust  their  previous  year's  estimates 
by  the  anticipated  rise  or  fall  in  the  material  and  labor  markets. 
In  some  instances  it  was  said  to  the  Commission's  accountants  that 
estimated  costs  were  never  worked  up  unless  an  officer  of  the  com- 
pany desired  the  information  and  then  the  costs  were  only  compiled 
in  respect  to  the  particular  machine  in  which  that  officer  was  inter- 
e^;ed.  The  explanation  givai  for  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  as  to  costs  was  that  the  cost  of  a  madiine  meant  noth- 
ing to  them,  as  they  were  compelled  to  fix  the  price  of  their  machine 
in  conformity  with  the  price  fixed  by  their  larger  competitors. 

Another  company  stated,  ^^  In  our  plants  wh^e  a  large  variety  of 
products  are  manufactured,  the  costs  were  not  revised  annually.  In 
place  of  such  a  revision,  the  actual  costs  were  figured  on  a  few  repre- 
sentative articles  and  a  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  costs  was  arrived  at."  It  was  by  the  use  of 
this  percentage  that  the  old  estimated  cost  was  adjusted.  The  com- 
pany then  went  on  to  state,  "  We  have  never  made  up  complete  costs 
at  the  close  of. the  year;  we  have  never  kept  any  record  of  our  costs 
year  by  year;  and  we  have  never  made  any  effort  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  costs  other  than  as  above  outlined." 

Details  of  costs. — The  details  on  the  cost  sheets  submitted  by  the  27 
manufacturers  covered  by  the  investigation  were  classified  by  imple- 
ments so  as  to  show  separately  for  each  company  the  material  cost, 
overhead,  warehouse,  and  shipping  cost,  and  the  selling,  general  and 
administrative  expenses. 

Totals  also  are  shown  of  the  manufacturing  costs,  cost  of  imple- 
ments sold,  and  net  profits  per  implement.  Thei  prices  are  shown 
only  as  averages  for  all  companies  in  order  not  to  reveal  the  identity 
of  the  various  companies. 

Material  costs. — In  the  cost  figures  submitted  to  the  Commission 
many  of  the  companies  used  current  or  anticipated  contract  prices 
without  taking  into  consideration  their  inventories*  As  most  farm- 
implement  companies,  of  necessity,  carry  large  inventories,  including 
raw  material  purchased  during  the  preceding  years  at  lower  prices, 
the  material  costs  submitted  were  accordingly  inflated.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Commission  to  revise  the  companies'  costs  satis- 
factorily because  in  some  cases  inventories  were  not  available,  and  in 
those  cases  where  the  inventories  were  available  they  were  so  volumi- 
nous, containing  many  thousands  of  items,  that  it  would  have  taken 
an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 
The  costs  of  gray  iron  and  malleable  castings  manufactured  by  thei 
companies  owning  their  own  foundries  were  revised  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  adjusted  to  actual  cost  in  so  far  as  the  foundry  cost  systems 
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would  permit,  which  in  many  instances  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  material  costs  as 
shown  in  this  chapter  are  in  almost  every  instance  inflated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  in  its  cost  compilations  required 
that  costs  submitted  to  it  by  manufacturers  be  based  upon  current 
material  prices  and  not  upon  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  used. 
(See  pp.  304  and  516.)  Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  submitting 
costs  to  the  Commission  are  members  of  this  association. 

When  comparing  the  unit  prices  of  materials  used  as  shown  in 
this  chapter  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  unit  costs  of  materials 
used  for  the  year  1916  were  invariably  based  on  the  actual  average 
contract  prices  paid,  and  that  the  unit  prices  used  in  1918  were  not 
based  on  the  average  contract  prices  but  on  the  current  contract 
prices. 

However,  in  both  years,  as  previously  stated,  the  result  was  an  in- 
flated material  cost. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  implements: 


Pig  iron. 

Canvas. 

Gray-iron  castings. 

Belting. 

Malleable  castings. 

Bolts. 

Steel  bars  and  shapes. 

Nuts. 

Sheet  steel. 

Rivets. 

Tubing. 

Nails. 

Iron. 

Screws. 

Springs. 

Paints  and  varnishes. 

Lumber. 

A  majority  of  the  companies  considered  manufactured  their  own. 
gray-iron  castings  and  a  few  also  made  their  own  malleable  castings. 
Only  one  company  makes  its  own  steel,  and  two  companies  own  tim- 
berlands.    Some  of  the  manufacturers  buy  parts  of  their  implements 
already  fabricated,  such  as  steel  wheels  and  seats. 

Some  companies  who  manufactured  castings  did  not  separate  their 
foundry  and  factory  labor  costs,  and  therefore  the  material  costs  as 
revised  by  the  Commission  in  one  or  two  instances  did  not  include  a 
true  foundry  labor  cost. 

As  already  stated,  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  Commission  to 
make  a  detailed  verification  of  the  material  costs,  owing  to  the  size  of 
the  inventories  and  the  lack  of  proper  accounting  systems.  Never- 
theless, by  an  inspection  of  the  companies'  books  and  contracts  it  ;was 
possible  to  detect  certain  errors,  and  the  prices  of  materials  were,  ad- 
justed accordingly.    In  respect  to  those  companies  which  manufac- 
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tured  their  own  castings  the  Commission  worked  up  from  the 
foundry  records  the  actual  cost  of  castings  and  adjusted  the  castings 
costs  on  the  cost  sheets  submitted  in  accordance  with  its  findings. 
In  some  instances  the  Commission's  figures  were  unsatisfactory,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  an  adequate  cost  accounting  system,  and,  as  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  foundry  and  factory  labor  could 
Dot  always  be  separated. 

Another  very  disturbing  factor  which  was  encountered  in  the 
effort  to  verify  the  material  costs  was  the  element  of  waste,  allow- 
ances for  which  as  computed  by  the  different  companies  ranged  from 
1  to  15  per  cent  of  the  material  cost. 

Productive  labor. — ^The  Commission  made  practically  no  changes 
in  the  reported  productive  labor  cost  because  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a  change  which  could  be  substantiated,  and  if  any  change  could 
have  been  made,  it  would  have  rendered  the  figures  very  little,  if 
any  more,  comparable,  owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  in- 
dustry as  to  what  is  considered  as  productive  and  nonproductive 
labor.  The  greater  proportion  of  productive  labor  represented  wages 
paid  on  a  piece-work  basis.  The  method  generally  employed  was  to 
compile  the  cost  of  the  various  operations  performed,  the  piece- 
work price  being  the  basis  of  such  computation,  and  to  this  cost 
is  added  an  amount  for  work  done  on  a  day-work  basis.  The  amount 
is  ascertained  by  calculating  the  average  time  required  to  perform 
the  various  operations  and  applying  the  day-work  rate  applicable 
thereto. 

There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  companies  as  al- 
ready stated,  as  to  what  is  considered  productive  and  nonproductive 
labor,  which  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  comparable  pro- 
ductive labor  costs.  For  instance,  some  companies  considered  the 
labor  expended  in  trucking,  sorting,  inspection,  unloading  and  piling 
purchased  material  as  an  overhead  expense ;  others  considered  them 
as  a  direct  productive  labor  expense. 

Overhead^  warehouse^  and  shipping. — Included  under  this  caption 
are  all  elements  of  cost  which  can  not  be  directly  allocated  to  a  par- 
ticular machine.  There  were  approximately  seven  different  methods 
used  by  the  companies  to  spread  this  expense  account  over  the  differ- 
ent implements.  The  method  used  by  a  majority  of  the  companies 
was  on  the  basis  of  productive  labor,  and  this  basis  was  used  by  the 
Commission.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  overhead  apportion- 
ment made  by  the  companies  was  changed  through  the  exclusion  of 
items  which  the  Commission  does  not  consider  proper  elements  of 
cost. 
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Selling^  general  and  administrative  expenses, — The  classification 
of  selling  expenses  embraces  a  very  considerable  number  of  different 
items  of  expense,  the  more  important  being  as  follows : 

Salaries  and  expenses  at  branch  houses  and  of  the  sales  department  at 

main  office. 
Salesmen's  salaries,  expenses,  and  commissions. 
Experts'  and  auditors'  salaries  and  expenses. 
Warehouse  salaries  and  expenses. 
Advertising,  fairs,  and  donations. 
Rent,  insurance,  and  depreciation  at  branch  houses. 
Stationery,  supplies,  and  postage. 
Telephone  and  telegraph. 
Transfer,  drayage,  storage,  and  express. 
Taxes  (branch  houses),  licenses,  and  fees. 
Repairs. 

The  general  and  administrative  expense  accounts  cover  snch 
items  as: 

Officers'  and  office  salaries  other  than  the  sales  department. 

Main  office  expenses. 

Rent  of  main  office  buildings. 

Donations. 

Depreciation  of  main  office  buildings  and  equipment. 

I^gal  expenses. 

Insurance  of  main  office  buildings  and  equipmeut. 

Taxes  (except  Federal  income  and  excess  profits  tax). 

The  Commission  in  its  revision  of  the  selling,  general  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  profits  derived 
from  the  implement  business  consistently  eliminated  those  items  of 
expense  which  could  not  be  considered  as  direct  charges  to  opera- 
tions, and  the  adjustments  thus  made  were  reflected  in  the  Commis- 
sion's revised  cost  figures. 

There  were  9  different  bases  used  by  the  27  companies  examined 
for  the  apportionment  of  the  selling,  general  and  administrative 
expenses  to  implement  costs,  which  rendered  the  reported  figures 
incomparable.  The  Commission  used  net  sales  proceeds  as  its  basis 
for  distribution  of  these  expenses  by  finding  the  ratio  of  the  total 
selling,  general  and  administrative  expenses  as  per  the  company's 
financial  statements,  after  adjustment,  and  applying  this  ratio  to 
the  sale  price  of  each  implement. 

Sale  price. — Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  types  of 
machines  made,  and  also  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ma- 
chines are  marketed,  namely,  through  branch  houses,  which  in  many 
instances  are  separately  incorporated  companies,  a  majority  of  the 
farm-implement  manufacturers  do  not  keep  in  their  general  office 
books  and  accounts  a  record  of  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  each  ^ize 
and  type  of  implement  sold,  but  only  the  amount  of  their  total  sales. 
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Alan  in  maay  cases  the  head  office  does  not  have  a  record  of  the  num- 
ber of  each  size  and  type  of  implem^at  sold.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  use  the  sale  prices  as  shown  by  the  com- 
panies' contracts,  but  it  should  be  here  pointed  out  that  the  sale 
prices  are  not  in  all  cases  the  same  for  all  branch  houses.  The  sale 
prices  used  by  the  Commission  were  in  all  cases  the  sale  prices  to 
dealers,  with  the  excej^ion  of  the  mail  order  houses  which  do  not 
sell  through  dealers. 

The  sale  prices  reported  by  the  companies  were  not  always  on  a 
comparable  basis,  some  being  before  and  others  after  the  deduction 
of  ca^  discounts,  quantity  discounts,  and  freight.  The  Commis- 
sion has  revised  the  sale  prices  and  has  shown  whereyer  practicable 
the  price  f .  o.  b.  factory  before  the  deduction  of  discounts.  In  those 
instances,  however,  where  the  company  reported  an  average  net  pro- 
ceeds price  the  Commission  accepted  such  prices  after  restoring 
thereto  the  cash  discount  allowed  by  the  company,  if  the  n^  proceeds 
from  sales  were  determined  after  such  allowance  had  been  made. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  mentioned  below,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  revise  and  raise  the  sale  price.  For  example,  some 
companies  reported  the  contract  price  in  iorce  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  notwithstanding  tiie  fact  that  the  prices  had  advanced  two  or 
three  tim^  during  the  year.  It  is  only  fair  and  proper  to  point  out 
that  the  sale  prices  used  in  the  tables  in  this  chapter,  ei^)ecially  in 
1^18,  may  not  in  all  cases  represent  the  actual  sale  price  in  force 
during  the  period  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  sales  were  made. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  accurately  determine  the  sale  price  in  re- 
lation to  the  quantity  of  sales,  and  the  Commission  was  therefore 
compelled  to  i^e  the  contract  price  generally  prevailing.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ^e  prices  used  are  before  making 
any  deductions  for  cash  or  quantity  discount  or  other  allowances. 

Margin  op  pROFrr  per  immjbment. — This  represents  the  difference 
between  tiie  tc^al  cost  sold  and  the  sale  price.  For  the  reasons  already 
given  in  the  discussion  of  costs  and  ^les  the  Commission  can  not 
definitely  state  that  the  profits  realized  per  implement,  as  shown 
in  this  chapter,  are  the  actual  profits  made  per  implement.  The 
Commission,  however,  is  satisfied  that  the  figures  shown  represent 
as  accurately  as  can  be  determined  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  individual  implements  based  on  the  costs  of  the  different 
companies. 

Perkmds  covEREn. — ^The  data  shown  in  this  chapter  cover  two  sea- 
sons'^ manufacturing  operations,  the  first  being  the  manufacturing 
season  ended  in  1916  and  the  second  the  manufacturing  season  ended 
in  1918.  The  periods  covered  by  the  figures  of  the  different  factories 
do  not  coincide  either  collectively  or  individually;  sometimes  dif- 
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ferent  factories  of  the  same  company  have  different  cost  years.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  factories  whose  cost  year 
closes  in  the  months  indicated: 

Cost  year  ended  in —  Number  of  factories. 

April . 1 

May 5 

June la 

July 8 

August 4 

September 7 

October 2 

November 1 

December ^ 2 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  above  tabulation,  there  was  a  period 
of  eight  months  between  the  end  of  the  cost  years  of  the  first  and 
last  factory.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the  actual  costs  of  the 
various  companies  are  not  strictly  comparable.  Nevertheless  the 
increases  shown  by  each  company  for  the  two-year  period  covered 
are  comparable. 

Equipment  of  implements. — Another  factor  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  militating  against  a  strict  comparison  of  the 
cost  submitted  by  the  different  manufacturers  is  that  even  when  they 
reported  for  the  same  size  or  type  of  implement  there  were  frequent 
cases  where  some  manufacturers  reported  for  the  implement  with 
different  attachments,  such  as  a  tongue  truck  with  a  binder,  while 
other  manufacturers  did  not  include  this  equipment.  This  does  not 
prevent  the  comparison  of  the  increase  in  costs  shown  by  each  manu- 
facturer during  the  period  covered,  nor  an  average  percentage  of 
increase  for  all  the  companies,  as  each  company  reported  for  the 
same  equipment  in  each  of  the  years. 

The  average  figures  for  all  companies  combined  are  shown  for  the 
22  farm  implements  in  the  following  section.  In  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions are  shown  the  figures  of  each  company  separately  for  each  of 
the  22  implements.  Then  in  a  final  section  there  is  shown  the  results 
for  groups  of  large  and  small  companies. 

Section  2. — ^Manufacturers'  costs,  prices,  and  profits  per  implement. 

In  this  section  are  discussed  the  costs,  prices,  and  profits  of  manu- 
facturers of  the  22  typical  farm  implements  covered  and  the  increase 
of  1918  ovBr  1916. 

Range  in  costs,  prices,  and  makgins  for  specified  implements. — 
Tables  43  and  44  show  the  manufacturers'  estimated  costs  and  prices 
as  revised  by  the  Commission,  with  the  margin  of  profit  for  the 
specified  implements  for  the  years  1916  and  1918,  respectively. 
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Tabuc  43. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  and  prices,  as  revised  by  the  Commis- 
sion, showing  the  margins  between  them  for  specified  implements,  for  the 
year  1916. 


Implement. 


Walkine  plow 

Solky  plow 

Gang  plow 

En^me  plow,  3-bottom. 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow. . . 

Sm^Ie-disk  harrow 

Double  disk  harrow 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Disk  drill 

HoedrlU 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Mower 

Dump  hayrake 

Side-aelivery  hayrake  . 

Hay  loader 

Grain  binder 

CkHH  binder 

Manure  spreader 

Farm  wagon 


Size. 


14-inch 

16-inch 

14-inch 

do 

60-tooth 

17-tooth 

16-disk 

32-disk,  8-(oot, 

2-row 

1-row 

12by7. 

4-shovel 

6-shovel 

5-foot 

10-foot 


8-foot 

6 and  7  foot.. 


70-bu8hel 

3i-inch  skein.. 


Num- 

Cost. 

ber 
com- 

panies 

report- 
ing. 

High. 

Low. 

8 

$10.09 

$7.96 

9 

29.93 

23.51 

8 

44.90 

37.98 

6 

77.07 

61.04 

13 

12.17 

6.39 

8 

12.39 

9.45 

6 

25.27 

20.59 

5 

47.31 

87.69 

12 

30.68 

15.25 

3 

20.83 

16.60 

5 

59.11 

37.85 

4 

60.26 

34.65 

10 

18.75 

11.02 

12 

27.39 

16.31 

9 

40.92 

27.72 

7 

21.41 

14.79 

9 

49.57 

29.58 

6 

55.04 

41.58 

5 

115.26 

76.71 

5 

135.53 

72.10 

3 

88.88 

77.73 

5 

68.57 

48.95 

Price. 


High. 


Low. 


$13. 68 

•37.50 

59.00 

112.70 

9.85 

15.25 

26.50 

53.60 

35.97 

24.37 

64.50 

60.10 

19.50 

27.25 

40.75 

24.00 

55.00 

56.00 

115.50 

112.00 

105.00 

70.00 


$9.73 
28.55 
51.55 
85.00 
8.25 
13.00 
23.65 
48.25 
16.00 
21.00 
38.80 
36.32 
15.00 
21.50 
34.75 
19.00 
45.65 
48.75 
99.00 
95.50 
92.50 
62.00 


Margin. 


High. 


$4.26 

9.72 

17.65 

44.82 

2.61 

4.25 

5.76 

U.91 

11.09 

5.40 

18.65 

16.42 

4.48 

6.69 

9.00 

4.30 

16.07 

10.23 

24.93 

30.20 

27.27 

14.45 


Low. 


$1.08 

3.57 

9.10 

23.26 

»2.67 

Lll 

1.23 

5.07 

.75 

1.01 

.96 

S.16 

12.25 

M.89 

43.22 

«1.08 

.42 

S6.29 

113.26 

123.53 

6.87 

« 1. 07 


1  Loss;  2  companies  reported  a  loss. 
3  Loss;  only  1  company  reported  a  loss. 


»  Loss;  3  companies  reported  a  loss. 
*  Loss;  4  companies  reported  a  loss. 


Table  44. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  and  prices,  as  revised  by  the  Comr 
mission,  showing  the  margins  between  them  for  specified  implements,  for  the 
year  1918, 


Implement. 


Walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Gang  plow 

Engine  plow,  3-bottom  .•. 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow 

Single-disk  harrow 

Double-disk  harrow 

Cwn  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Disk  drill 

HoedriU 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Mower* 

Dump  hayrake 

Side-delivery  hayrake  . . 

HayloadCT 

Grain  binder 

Com  bind^ 

Manure  spreader 

Farm  wagon 


14-inch 

16-inch 

14-inch 

do 

60-tooth 

17-tooth 

16Kiisk 

32-di«k,  8  feet 

2-row 

1-row 

12by7 

....do 

4-shovel 

6-shovel 

6-foot 

10-foot 


Num- 
ber of 

compa- 
nies 

report- 
ing. 


8-foot 

6  and  7  foot 


70-bushel 

3i-inch  skein . 


8 
9 
8 
6 

13 
8 
6 
6 

12 
3 
5 
4 

10 

12 
9 
7 
9 
6 
6 
5 
3 
5 


Cost. 


High. 


$16.53 

63.50 

82.67 

125.98 

18.65 

20.31 

49.45 

91.20 

62.29 

35.96 

98.27 

91.57 

30.39 

43.14 

70.89 

40.15 

79.91 

88.31 

164.24 

215.65 

128.89 

110.52 


Low. 


$12.39 
37.61 
63.71 
100.96 
11.24 
15.14 
33.50 
63.00 
23.96 
28.11 
63.04 
61.66 
19.60 
26.88 
45.09 
24.54 
60.27 
65.43 
119.77 
112.02 
124.99 
78.67 


Price. 


High. 


$22.40 

68.00 

107.26 

186.50 

22.00 

27.50 

61.50 

103.50 

70.00 

41.19 

134.05 

121.45 

37.00 

53.00 

68.76 

44.00 

86.50 

100.00 

191.50 

191.00 

173. 00 

109.20 


Low. 


$16.80 
55.00 
87.50 
180.00 
16.73 
21.98 
42.75 
94.30 
30.60 
39.00 
74.21 
69.46 
25.15 
38.25 
63.00 
36.48 
73.44 
90.00 
175.00 
169.86 
158.00 
97.50 


Margin. 


High. 


$8.80 
23.41 
39.82 
85.54 
8.01 
8.16 
12.23 
40.50 
24.34 
11.79 
39.31 
36.81 
11.87 
14.76 
19.91 
13.46 
24.73 
26.07 
66.23 
62.98 
48.01 
27.42 


Low. 


$1.87 

10.82 

14.07 

64.67 

.85 

4.67 

1.55 

8.80 

6.64 

3.0'4 

4.73 

6.63 

13.74 

14.89 

>2.89 

3.57 

2.46 

6.69 

15.67 

124.66 

31.72 

11.32 


1  A  loss;  only  one  company  reported  a  loss. 


The  foregoing  tables  are  arranged  to  show  the  implements  on  which 
costs  were  reported  to,  and  revised  by,  the  Commission,  the  number  of 
manufacturers  who  reported  on  each  ©articular  implement  of  a  speci- 
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fied  size,  the  highest  and  lowest  cost,  sale  price,  and  margin  of  profit 
in  respect  to  each  implement.  It  should  be  borne  irt  mind  that  the 
manufacturer  who  reported  the  highest  or  the  lowest  cost  of  an  im- 
plement did  not  necessarily  report  the  highest  or  lowest  price  or  have 
the  greatest  or  smallest  margin.  In  other  words,  the  low  cost  de- 
ducted from  the  low  price  will  not  give  the  low  margin.  The  tables, 
however,  show  the  wide  variations  in  costs,  prices,  and  profits  which 
exist  between  manufacturers  in  respect  to  each  of  the  different  im- 
plements. 

The  above  table  and  also  Tables  45  and  46  arc  given  to  ^ow  the 
extraordinary  rise  and  variation  in  the  costs^  prices,  and  margin  of 
profit  per  implement  of  a  specified  size  for  tke  year  1&18  c(Hnpared 
with  19*16  as  between  different  manufacturers. 

Range  in  costs  ty  impleinents, — ^In  the  following  table,  using  the 
same  figures  as  in  the  two  foregoing  tables,  a  comparison  is  given 
bd^ween  the  high  and  low  cost  for  each  implement  of  the  specified 
size  reported  on  in  1916  and  1918 : 

Table  45. — Comparison  of  manufacturers*  cstimaied  costs,  1916  and  191S,  as 
revised  hp  the  Commission^  skowmg  the  highest  an4  loiwest  cost  in  respect  of 
each  implement  of  a  specified  sise. 


Size. 

Number 
compa- 
nl«3  re- 
potting. 

1916 

1918 

Implemesxt. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

Walklne  plow 

14-inch 

16-inch     

14-inch 

...    df>. 

8 
d 
8 
6 

13 
8 
6 
5 

12 
3 
5 
4 

10 

12 

*               I 

.  6 

5 

5 

$10.09 
29. 9» 
44.90 
77.07 
12.17 
12.39 
25.27 
47.31 
30.68 
20.83 
59.11 
60.26 
18.75 
27.39 
40.92 
21.41 
49.57 
55.04 
115.26 
135.53 
86.88 
6S.57 

$7.96 
23.51 
37.98 
61.04 
6.39 
9.45 
20.59 
37.69 
15.25 
16.60 
37.85 
34.65 
11.02 
16.31 
27.J2 
14.79 
29.58 
41.58 
76.71 
72.10 
77.73 
48.95 

$16.53 

53.50 

82.67 

125.98 

18.65 

20.31 

^.45 

91.20 

52.29 

35.96 

98.27 

91.57 

30.39 

43.14 

70.89 

40.15 

79.91 

88.31 

164.24 

215.65 

128.89 

110.52 

$12.39 

Sulky  plaw 

37.61 

Gan?  plow 

63.71 

Engine  plow,  3-bottom 

Spike-tooth  narrow 

100.96 

,  60-tooth 

^  17-tooth 

16-disk 

32-disk,».ibot. 

2-row 

11.24 

Sprine-tooth  barrow 

15.14 

Single-disk  harrow 

33.50 

Df)nblA-4li$;ir  harrow- , .  .   . 

63.00 

Com  planter 

23.96 

Cotton  planter 

l-row 

28.11 

Disk  drill 

12  by? 

. ^do-  ....... 

63.04 

Hoedrin 

&1.56 

Walking  cultivates 

4-shoYel 

6-shoveL- 

6-loot 

19.60 

Riding  cultivator. ...». 

26.88 

Mowers • 

45.09 

Dump  havrake _ 

W>-foofc 

24.54 

Side-delivCTV  havrakd 

60.21 

Hay  loadOT 

Crrain  binder 

8-foot 

6and7foot.-.. 

65.^3 
119.77 

Com  bindtf 

112.02 

Manure  spreader 

70-busbftl 

S^indi  skein.. 

124.99 

Farm  wagon 

78.67 

The  implement  which  showed  the  greatest  increase  in  cost  in  1918 
over  1916  in  the  high  figures  reported  was  the  double-disk  harrow, 
the  cost  of  which  in  1918  was  almost  double  the  1916  cost.  Whereas 
of  the  low  costs  the  greater  incr^^se  was  in  the  cost  of  the  walking 
cultivator,  which  in  1918  was  more  than  75  per  cent  greater  than  the 
1916  cost. 

Range  in  prices  by  implements. — Table  46  shows  a  comparison 
between  1916  and  1918  of  the  highest  and  lowest  price  as  revised  by 
the  Commission  for  each  individual  implement,  using  the  same  fig- 
ures as  in  Tables  43  and  44. 
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Table  46. — Compcuriaon  of  maivufacturers'  estimated  prices,  1916  and  1918,  as 
revised  by  the  Commdssion,  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  price  in  respeqt  of 
each  implement  of  a  specified  size. 


Size. 

■ 

Number 
compa- 
nies re- 
porting. 

1916. 

1918. 

Implement. 

Hieh. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

"Walking  nlow 

14-inch 

16-inch 

14rinch 

do 

60-tooth 

17-tooth 

16-disk 

32-diflk,  8-foot. 
2-row 

8 
9 
8 
6 

13 
8 
6 
6 

12 
3 
5 
4 

10 

12 
9 
7 
9 
6 
5 
6 
3 
5 

113.68 

37.50 

59.00 

112.70 

9.85 

15.25 

26.60 

53.60 

35.97 

24.37 

64.50 

60.10 

19.50 

27.25 

40.75 

24.00 

55.00 

56.00 

115.60 

112.00 

105.00 

70.00 

$9.73 
28.55 
51.65 
86.00 
8.25 
13.00 
23.66 
48.25 
16.00 
21.00 
38.80 
36.32 
15.00 
21.50 
34.76 
19.00 
46.66 
48.75 
99.00 
95.50 
92.50 
62.00 

$22.40 

68.00 

107.25 

186.50 

22.00 

27.60 

51.50 

103.50 

70.00 

41.19 

134.05 

121.45 

37.00 

53.00 

68.76 

44.00 

86.60 

100.00 

191.50 

191.00 

173.00 

109.20 

$16.80 

Sulky  TMOW 

56.00 

GansT  T)low _ 

87.60 

Engine  plow,  3-bott(Hn. ..  ^ 

Spike-tooth  narrow 

180.00 
16.73 

Rpn'tUF-t-^^Oth  harrow  -  -  - , ,       , ,    , . 

21.98 

SmgleKfisk  harrow 

42.75 

Double-disk  harrow 

94.30 

Com  planter 

30.60 

Cotton  planter 

1-row * 

39.00 

Diskdr^ll... 

12by7 

do 

74.21 

Hoe  drill 

69.46 

Walking  cultivator 

4-shovel 

6-8hovel 

6-foot 

26.15 

RidiPt?  cultivator 

38.25 

Mowers 

63.00 

Dump  hftyrakA 

10-foot 

36.48 

Side-Delivery  hayrake 

73.44 

Hay  loader.. 

8-foot 

90.00 

Graiu  hinder. . .  r 

6  and  7  foot... 

175.00 

Com  binder 

169.86 

Manure  spreader 

70-bushel 

3i-inch  skein.. 

158. 00 

Farm  wagon . .  ^  x 

97.50 

The  implement  showing  the  greatest  increase  in  price  in  the  high 

figures  was  the  spike-tooth  harrow  which  was  almost  two  and  one- 
fourth  times  higher  in  1918  than  in  1916,  while  in  the  low  figures  the 

engine  plow  showed  the  greatest  increase,  the  1918  price  being  more 

than  double  the  1916  price. 

Range  in  margin  hy  implements, — ^Table  47  shows  a  comparison 

of  the  margin  of  profit,  by  implements,  for  the  years  1918  and  1916, 

using  the  same  figures  as  in  Tables  43  and  44. 


TABtE  47. — Comparison  of  manufacturers^  estimated  margin  of  profit,  1916  and 
1918,  05  revised  &i/  the  Commission,  showing  the  highest  and  loxcest  margin 
of  profit  in  respect  of  each  implem^ent  of  a  specified  size. 


Implement. 


Walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Gang  plow 

Engine  plow,  3-bottom. 

8i»ke-tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow . . . 

Smgle-disk  harrow 

Double-disk  harrow 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Diskdnll 

Hoe  drill 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Mower 

Dump  hayrake 

Side-oeiivory  hayrake  . 

Ha3r  loader 

Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Maaim^  spreader 

Farm  wagon 


Size. 


14-inch 

16-inch 

14-inch 

do 

60-tooth 

17-tooth 

16-disk 

32-diak,  8-foot . 

2-row 

1-row 

12by7 

do 

4-shovel 

6-shovel 

6-foot 

10-foot 


8-foot 

6  and  7  foot. 


70-bushel 


Number 
compa' 
nies  re- 
porting. 


8 
9 
8 
6 

13 
8 
6 
5 

12 
3 
5 
4 

10 

12 
9 
7 
9 
6 
6 
5 
3 
5 


1916 


High. 


$4.26 

9.72 

17.65 

44.82 

2.61 

4.26 

5.76 

11.91 

11.09 

6.40 

18.65 

16.42 

4.48 

6.69 

9.00 

4.30 

16.07 

10.23 

24.93 

30.20 

27.27 

U.45 


Low 


$1.08 

3.57 

9.10 

23.26 

12.67 

1.11 

1.23 

5.07 

.76 

1.01 

.95 

».16 

12.26 

2  1.89 

43.22 

2  1.08 

.42 

«6.29 

U3.26 

123.63 

6.87 

»1.07 


1918 


High. 


$8.80 
23.41 
39.82 
85.54 
8.01 
8.16 
12.23 
40.60 
24.34 
11.79 
39.31 
36.81 
11.87 
14.76 
19.91 
13.46 
24.73 
25.07 
65.23 
62.98 
48.01 
27.42 


Low. 


4. 
1. 


$1.87 

10.82 

14.07 

54.67 

.86 

67 

65 

8.80 

6.64 

3.04 

4.73 

6.63 

23.74 

2  4.89 

2  2.89 

3.57 

2.46 

6.69 

16.67 

2  24.65 

31.72 

2  1.32 


1  Loss;  two  companies  reported  a  loss. 

2  Loss;  only  one  company  reported  a  loss. 
2  Loss;  three  companies  reported  a  loss. 

<Loss;  four  comi)anies  reported  a  loss. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  although  losses  are  shown  to  have 
been  sustained  on  some  implements  both  in  1916  and  1918,  most  of 
the  companies  made  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  these  particular  imple- 
ments. The  table  is  significant  inasmuch  as  it  shows  generally  a 
greatly  increased  margin  of  profit  in  1918  compared  with  1916. 
Although  the  increase  in  individual  implement  profits  can  not  be 
related  to  the  profits  shown  in  the  financial  statements  appearing  in 
Chapter  III  of  this  report,  they  are,  nevertheless,  reflected  therein,  as 
is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  profits  made  in  1918  for  the  business  as 
a  whole  compared  with  the  profits  made  in  1916. 

Average  percentage  increases  in  costs  and  selling  prices  by 
IMPLEMENTS. — ^lu  the  followiug  table  a  comparison  is  given  between 
the  simple  average  percentages  of  increase  in  cost  sold  of  the  indi- 
vidual implements  reported  on  and  the  simple  average  percentages 
of  increase  in  the  sale  price : 

Tabu:  48. — Simple  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  sold  and  sale 

price  of  22  typical  farm  implements. 


ImplemeDt. 


Walking  plows 

Sulky  plows 

Gang  plows 

Engine  plows 

Spike-tooth  harrows... 
Spring-tooth  harrows. . 
Single-disk  harrows . . . 
Doable-disk  harrows . . 

Com  planters 

Cotton  planters 

Single-disk  drills 

Hoe  drills 

Walking  cultivators. . . 

Riding  cultivators 

Mowers 

Dump  hayrakes 

Side-aelivery  hayrakes 

Ha^  loaders 

Grain  binders 

Com  binders 

Manure  spreaders 

Parm  wagons 


Simple 

Simple 

average 

average 

percentage 

percentage 

increase 

increase 

incest. 

in  price. 

57.  a3 

77.68 

65.67 

89.66 

66.01 

88.73 

67.81 

85.80 

71.69 

108.50 

68.17 

81.68 

72.80 

98.09 

72.12 

97.89 

67.35 

85.56 

65.77 

79.89 

5&33 

71.98 

63.38 

79.81 

64.11 

60.40 

6a  52 

94.32 

62.35 

75.81 

70.36 

91.51 

57.61 

60.97 

52.56 

78.58 

51.88 

72.58 

64.88 

73.58 

49.56 

61.35 

47.48 

60.01 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  average  percentage  of 
increase  in  cost  sold  ranged  from  47.48  per  cent  for  a  farm  wagon 
to  72.80  per  cent  for  a  single-disk  harrow.  The  range  in  the  average 
percentage  of  increase  in  price  was  from  60.01  per  cent  for  a  farm 
wagon  to  108.50  per  cent  for  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  It  is  evident 
from  this  table  that  the  pronounced  increase  in  prices  compared  with 
the  increase  in  the  costs  sold  indicates  a  marked  increase  in  the 
margin  of  profit  on  each  implement,  which  is  supported  by  the^in- 
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crease  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  in  the  profits  and  rate  of  return 
on  investment  in  1918  over  1916. 

Average  percentages  of  manufacturers'  costs  and  profits  to 
SALES  prices  BY  IMPLEMENTS.^-Table  49,  which  follows,  gives  a  com- 
parison for  1916  and  1918  of  the  principal  elements  of  cost  for 
typical  implements  and  also  of  the  net  profit  thereon  in  percentages 
of  sales  price: 

Table  49. — Average  percentages  of  mamifacturers*  costs  and  profits  to  sale 
prices  for  all  sizes  of  22  typical  farm  implements,  1916  and  1918. 


Implement. 


Walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Gang  plow 

Enguie  plow 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  harrow... 

Single-disk  harrow 

Double-disk  harrow. . . 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Single-disk  drill 

Hoe  drill 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivate 

Mower 

Dumn  bayrake 

Side-delivery  hayrake 

Hay  loader 

Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Manure  spreader 

Farm  wagon 


Percentage  to  sale  price. 


Material 
cost. 


1916 


30.14 
40.69 
36.54 
28.32 
49.54 
44.81 
49.56 
48.10 
43.22 
37.59 
43.99 
42.71 
47.19 
45.57 
51.39 
62.21 
44.25 
.54.30 
46.96 
42.81 
50.37 
52.75 


1918 


33.88 
42.06 
39.15 
30.93 
47.01 
48.31 
50.87 
48.23 
42.30 
40.98 
47.19 
44.62 
4a  17 
45.92 
63.61 
51.94 
51.53 
49.44 
48.77 
46.83 
50.89 
5k  87 


Productive 
labor. 


1916 


9.98 
7.16 
7.60 
6.78 
7.84 
5.12 
5.23 
5.15 
8.22 
7.77 
10.38 
10.63 
7.85 
7.22 
8.17 
7.19 
7.15 
7.68 
9.48! 
10.52 
5.98 
8.83 


1918 


6.41 
4.39 
4.64 
4.26 
4.54 
3.46 
3.40 
3.24 
5.14 
5.15 
7.95 
7.43 
5.09 
4.45 
6.07 
5.01 
5.58 
5.66 
6.83 
7.83 
4.50 
6.81 


Overhead, 
warehouse 

and 
shipping. 


Selling,  gen- 
eral and 
administra- 
tive. 


I 
1916  ,  1918 


17.05 
11.95, 
12.421 
11.06, 
12. 391 
8.83 
8.6O1 
7.681 
11.86 
13.31 
15.59 
12.99 
13.56 
10.66 
11.98 
9.34 
9.22 
9.50 
15.93 
16.64 
9.25 
12.07 


12.90 
8.30 
8.77 
8.24 
8.11 
6.91 
6.29 
5.69 
8.23 
9.61 

11.04 
8.87 
9.56 
7.96 
9.12 
6.50 
7.70 
6.51 

12.59 

13.51 
7.36 

11.00 


1916 


21.87 
22.20 
22.21 
22.48 
23.23 
21.72 
23.23 
24.91 
20.35 
23.89 
19.69 
18.85 
22.89 
22.99 
22.69 
22.29 
24.00 
20.69 
24.28 
25.80 
19.75 
18.27 


1918 


16.70 
16.84 
16.83 
18.01 
17.62 
15.70 
16.92 
17.14 
15.15 
19.37 
16.95 
17.54 
16.48 
17.18 
18.03 
17.41 
18.23 
16.68 
16.72 
18.07 
16.40 
15.03 


Total  cost. 


Net  profit. 


1916 


79.04 
82.00 
78.77 
68.64 
93.00 
80.48 
86.62 
85.84 
83.65 
82.56 
89.65 
85.18 
91.49 
86.44 
94.23 
91.03 
84.62 
92.17 
96.65 
95.77 
85.35 
91.92 


1918  I  1916 


69.89 
71.59 
69.39 
61.44 
77.28 
74.38 
77.48 
74.30 
70.82 
75.11 
83.13 
7a  46 
79.30 
75.51 
86.83 
80.86 
83.05 
7a  29 
84.91 
85.24 
79.15 
84.71 


20.96 

laoo 

21.23 

31.36 

7.00 

19.52 

13.38 

14.16 

16.35 

17.44 

10.35 

14.82 

a  51 

13.56 

5.77 

a  97 

15.38 

7.83 

3.35 

4.23 

14.65 

a  08 


1918 


30.11 
2a  41 
30.61 
3a  56 
22.72 
25.62 
22.52 
25.70 
29.18 
24.80 
16.87 
21.54 
20.70 
24.49 
13.17 
19.14 
16.95 
21.71 
15.09 
14.76 
20.85 
15.29 


The  table  shows  that  in  most  cases  for  1918  over  1916  the  percent- 
age of  material  cost  to  sale  price  increased  slightly,  while  the  per- 
centages of  productive  labor  cost,  overhead,  warehouse,  and  shipping 
cost,  and  selling,  general  and  administrative  expense  to  sale  price 
decreased.  The  net  result  of  these  changes  was  a  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  total  cost  to  sale  price  from  86.60  per  cent  in  1916  to 
77.32  per  cent  in  1918,  which  caused  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
net  profits  to  sale  price  from  13.40  per  cent  in  1916  to  22.68  per  cent 
in  1918.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  percentages  of  productive  labor 
cost  to  sale  price  decreased  from  7.82  per  cent  in  1916  to  5.35  per  cent 
in  1918,  while  the  percentage  of  net  profits  was  thus  increasing. 

In  this  connection,  however,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
percentages  shown  in  the  above  table  for  productive  labor  do  not 
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indicate  in  any  way  the  trend  of  wages  of  workm^i  in  implement 
plants  nor  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  manufacturer.  Neither  do  the 
percentages  for  net  profits  indicate  the  amounts  of  net  profits. 
What  the  percentages  do  indicate  is  the  proportion  of  the  sale  price 
of  the  implement  that  went  to  the  factory  workman  in  the  form  of 
wages  and  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  form  of  net  profits. 

The  average  percentage  of  material  cost  to  sale  price  for  the  22 
implements  was  44.68  per  cent  in  1916.  The  range  for  the  various 
implements  was  from  28.32  per  cent  for  engine  plows  to  54.30  per 
cent  for  hay  loaders.  In  1918  the  average  percentage  of  material  cost 
to  sale  price  for  the  22  implements  had  increased  to  46.07  per  cent. 
The  range  for  the  various  implements  was  from  30.93  per  cent  for 
engine  plows  to  58.61  per  cent  for  mowers.  In  both  years  the  plow 
group  had  smaller  percentages  than  any  other  group  of  implements 
and  the  haying  machines  had  greater  percentages  than  any  other 
group. 

The  average  percentage  of  productive  labor  cost  to  sale  price 
for  the  22  implements  was  7.82  per  cent  in  1916.  The  range  for 
the  various  implements  was  from  5J.2  per  cent  for  spring-tooth 
harrows  to  10.63  per  cent  for  hoe  drills.  In  1918  the  average  for  the 
22  implements  had  decreased  to  5.35  per  c^it.  The  range  for  the 
various  implements  was  from  3.24  per  cent  for  the  double-disk  har- 
rows to  7.95  per  cent  for  the  single-di^  drills.  In  both  years  the 
harrow  group  had  smaller  percentages  than  any  other  group  of  imple- 
ments and  the  drill  group  had  higher  percentages  than  any  other 
group. 

The  average  percentage  of  overhead,  warehouse  and  shipping  cost 
to  sale  price  for  the  22  implements  was  11.90  per  cent  in  1916.  The 
range  for  the  different  implements  was  from  7.68  per  cent  for  double- 
disk  harrows  to  17.05  per  cent  for  walking  plows.  In  1918  the  aver- 
age percentage  for  the  22  implements  had  decreased  to  8.85  per  cent. 
The  range  for  the  different  implements  was  from  5.69  per  cent  for 
the  double-disk  harrows  to  13.51  per  cent  for  the  com  binders.  In 
both  years  the  harrow  group  had  smaller  percentages  than  any  other 
group,  while  com  binders  had  greater  percentages  than  any  other 
group. 

The  average  percentage  of  selling,  general  and  administrative  ex- 
pense to  the  sale  price  of  the  22  implem^its  was  22J20  per  c^it  in 
1916.  The  range  for  the  various  implem^its  was  from  18.27  per 
cent  for  farm  wagons  to  26.80  per  cent  for  com  binders.  In  1918 
the  average  percentage  for  the  22  implements  had  decreased  to  17.05 
per  cent.  The  range  for  the  various  implements  was  from  15.03  per 
cent  for  farm  wagons  to  19.37  per  cent  for  cotton  planters.     The 
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grain  binders  had  greater  perc^itages  in  1916  than  any  other  group 
of  implements.  In  1918  no  group  stands  out  from  the  other  groups, 
as  there  was  little  variation  in  the  percentages. 

The  average  percentage  of  total  cost  to  sale  price  of  the  22  imple- 
ments was  86.60  per  cent  in  1916.  The  range  for  the  various  im- 
plements was  from  68.64  per  cent  for  the  engine  plows  to  96.65  per 
cent  for  the  grain  binders.  In  1918  the  average  percentage  for  the 
22  implements  had  decreased  to  77.32  per  c^it.  The  range  for  the 
various  implements  was  from  61.44  per  cent  for  engine  plows  to  86.83 
per  cent  for  mowers.  In  both  years  the  plow  group  had  smaller 
percentages  than  any  other  group  of  implements  and  the  harvesting 
machines  had  greater  percentages  than  any  other  group. 

The  average  percentage  of  net  profits  to  sale  price  for  the  22  im- 
plements was  13.40  per  cent  in  1916.  The  range  for  the  various 
implements  was  from  3.35  per  cent  for  grain  binders  to  31,36  per 
cent  for  engine  plows.  In  1918  the  average  percentage  of  net  profits 
to  sale  price  for  the  22  implements  had  increased  to  22.68  per  cent. 
The  range  for  the  various  implements  was  from  13.17  per  cent  for 
the  mowers  to  38.56  per  cent  for  the  engine  plow.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  the  engine  plows,  which  had  the  greatest  percentage  of 
net  profits  to  sale  price  in  both  years,  were  manufactured  by  eight 
large  plow  ccmcerns,  seven  of  which  were  very  active  in  the  con- 
certed price  advances  brought  about  by  association  activities.  (See 
p.  320.)  It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  a  comparison 
of  the  changes  in  the  margins  of  profit  over  cost  of  production  for 
particular  kinds  of  implements  or  of  the  percentages  of  increase  in 
such  margins  of  profit  do  not  afford  a  reliable  basis  for  conclusions 
as  to  the  relative  reasonableness  of  prices  and  profits.  Before  any 
such  conclusions  could  be  drawn  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  investm^it  both  in  fixed  and  working  capital  per  im- 
plement produced  for  each  kind  of  implement.  Such  data  as  to 
investment  are  not  available  from  the  records  of  the  companies  and 
could  not  be  ascertained  without  an  enormous  amount  of  labor,  re- 
quiring a  large  number  of  engineering  and  accounting  experts. 

Section  3. — Costs,  prices,  and  profits  of  individual  manufacturers  by  im- 
plements. 

Walking  pi/>ws. — ^The  walking  plow  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
simplest  of  farm  implements,  and  is  manufactured  by  a  large  number 
of  companies.  Twelve  companies  reported  to  the  Commission  on 
walking  plows,  of  which  one  reported  on  the  8-inch  size,  three  on 
the  12-inch  size,  and  eight  on  the  14-inch  size. 
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Costs, — The  following  table  shows  the  different  items  of  cost  for 
walking  plows : 

Table  QO.^Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  far  walking  plows, 

1916  and  1918 ,  as  revised  ty  the  Commission. 


■     ■ 

Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1 

8-inch 

12-inch 

do 

do 

$1.11 

3.05 
2.99 
2.95 

3.74 
3.47 
3.53 
3.06 
3.30 
3.24 
3.22 
3.18 

$2.20 

6.16 
5.69 
5.76 

6.40 
7.37 
7.57 
5.83 
7.35 
7.04 
6.22 
7.08 

98.20 

101. 97 
90.30 
95.26 

71.12 
112.39 
114.45 

90.52 
122.73 
117.28 

93.17 
122.64 

$0.41 

.99 

.64 

1.08 

1.33 
1.04 
1.23 
1.03 
.96 
1.27 
1.10 
1.10 

$0.44 

1.32 

.75 

1.29 

1.53 
1.13 
1.25 
1.15 
1.24 
1.40 
1.25 
1.26 

7.32 

33.33 
17.19 
19.44 

15.04 
8.65 
1.63 
11.65 
29.17 
10.24 
13.64 
14.55 

$0.67 

1..37 

.1.66 

1.37 

2.40 
1.76 
2.34 
2.06 
1.61 
1.89 
1.68 
1.99 

$0.86 

1.46 
2.73 
2.45 

2.30 
1.87 
2.54 
2.69 
2.50 
2.91 
3.41 
2.26 

28.36 

2 

6.57 

3 

4 

64.46 
78.83 

5 

14-inch....:. 
do 

14.17 

6 

6.25 

7 

do 

8.55 

8 

do 

25.73 

9 

do 

55.28 

10 

. . ...do. ..... 

53.97 

11 

do 

102.98 

12 

do 

13.57 

Average 

102.69 

15.02 

34.04 

Size  of 
implement. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

• 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

8-inch 

12-inch 

do 

2.19 

5.41 
5.29 
5.40 

7.47 
6.27 
7.10 
6.15 
5.87 
6.40 
6.00 
6.27 

3.50 

8.94 
9.17 
9.50 

10.23 
10.37 
11.36 
9.57 
11.09 
11.35 
10.88 
10.60 

59.82 

65.25 
73.35 
75.93 

36.95 
65.39 
60.00 
55.61 
88.93 
77.34 
81.33 
69.06 

$0.62 

1.93 
1.60 
2.54 

1.18 
2.53 
2.99 
3.29 
2.09 
2.41 
3.42 
3.24 

$0.91 

2.45 
2.35 
2.87 

2.16 
3.23 
2.42 
4.24 
3.27 
3.30 
4.25 
6.93 

46.78 

26.94 
46.88 
12.99 

83.06 
27.67 
119.06 
28.88 
66.46 
36.93 
24.27 
83.02 

$2.81 

7.34 
6.89 
7.94 

8:66 
8.80 
10.09 
9.44 
7.96 
8.81 
9.42 
9.51 

$4.41 

11.39 
11.52 
12.37 

12.39 
13.60 
13.78 
13.81 
14.36 
14.65 
15.13 
16.53 

66.94 

2 

55.18 

3 

67.20 

4 

do 

55.79 

5 

14-inch 

do 

43.24 

6 

64.55 

7 

do 

36.57 

8 

do. . . 

46.29 

9 

. . .  ..do. ... 

80.40 

10 

do 

66.29 

11 

do.. 

60.62 

12 

do. . . 

73.82 

Average 

66.94 

34.27 

67.63 

1  Decrease. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  average  percentage  of  increase  for 
the  12  manufacturers  of  walking  plows  in  1918  over  1916  was  highest 
for  material  cost  and  lowest  for  productive  labor  cost,  the  increase 
for  the  former  being  102.69  per  cent  and  for  the  latter  15.02  per  cent. 
The  increases  for  overhead,  warehouse  and  shipping  cost  and  for 
selling,  general  and  administrative  expense  were  practically  the 
same,  both  being  between  34  and  35  per  cent.  The  increase  in  ftie 
total  manufacturing  cost  was  66.94  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in 
total  cost  of  implements  sold  was  57.63  per  cent. 
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The  variations  in  the  increases  in  the  costs  of  the  different  com- 
panies were  quite  marked. 

In  material  costs  the  smallest  increase  was  71.12  per  cent  for  man- 
ufacturer No.  5,  and  the  greatest  was  122.73  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  9.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that 
manufacturer  No.  5  is  a  mail  order  house  while  manufacturer  No.  9 
is  one  of  the  four  largest  farm-implement  companies  and  was  quite 
prominent  in  association  activities.  It  is  probable  that  part  of  the 
large  increase  is  due  to  the  incorrect  method  by  which  material  costs 
were  figured.     (See  pp.  304  and  338.) 

In  productive  labor  costs  the  smallest  increase  was  1.63  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  7,  and  the  greatest  increase  was  33.33  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2.  Again  the  smallest  increase  was  that 
of  one  of  the  smaller  companies  and  the  greatest  increase  was  that  of 
one  of  the  larger  companies. 

In  overhead,  warehouse  and  shipping  cost  one  manufacturer,  No. 
5,  showed  a  decrease  of  4.17  per  cent.  The  smallest  increase  was  6.25 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6,  and  the  greatest  increase  was  102.98 
per  cent  for  one  manufacturer.  No.  11.  In  this  case  the;  situation 
was  reversed,  one  of  the  smaller  companies  having  the  greatest  in- 
crease and  one  of  the  larger  companies  having  the  smallest  increase. 

For  total  manufacturing  cost  the  smallest  increase  was  36.95  per 
cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  5,  and  the  greatest  increase  was  88.93 
per  cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  9,  these  being  the  same  two  companies 
that  had  the  smallest  and  greatest  increases  oh  material  costs. 

For  selling,  general  and  administrative  expense,  one  manufacturer, 
No.  7,  showed  a  decrease  of  19.06  per  cent.  Tlie  smallest  increase 
was  12.99  per  cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  4,  and  the  greatest  increase 
was  83.05,  for  manufacturer  No.  5. 

For  total  cost  of  implement  Sold,  the  smallest  increase  was  36.57 
per  cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  7,  and  the  greatest  increase  was  80.40 
per  cent,  for  manufacturer  No.  9,  the  former  being  one  of  the  smaller 
companies  and  the  latter  one  of  the  four  largest  companies. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  in  price  in  all  sizes  of  walking  plows 
reported  by  the  12  companies  was  77.68  per  cent.  The  average  in- 
crease in  price  of  the  14-inch  walking  plow  for  the  eight  companies 
reporting  on  this  size  was  74.98  per  cent  in  1918  over  1916,  which 
shows  that  other  sizes  increased  in  price  more  than  the  14-inch  size. 

Profrts. — ^The  average  net  profit  per  implement  for  the  12  manu- 
facturers reporting  was  $2.26  in  1916  and  $5.64  in  1918,  an  increase 
of  $3.38,  or  149.56  per  cent. 

In  1916  the  smallest  profit  was  $0.49  and. the  greatest  profit  was 
$4,26.  In  1918  the  smallest  profit  was  $1.87  and  the  greatest  was 
$8.80. 

=      143550*'-^20— 10 
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One  manufacturer  had  a  decrease  of  $2.39  in  his  profits.  The  in- 
crease in  the  profits  of  the  other  manufacturers  ranged  from  $1.60 
to  $6.21. 

The  average  net  profits  for  the  12  manufacturers  were  20.96  per 
cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  30.11  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in 
1918. 

Sulky  plows. — While  the  sulky  plow  is  a  newer  implement  than 
Hie  walking  plow,  it  is  also  manufactured  by  a  large  number  of  com- 
panies. Eleven  companies  reported  to  the  Commission  on  sulky 
plows,  of  which  one  reported  on  the  li-inch  size,  one  on  the  14J-inch 
size,  and  nine  on  the  16-inch  size. 

Costs, — The  following  table  shows  the  different  items  of  cost  for 
sulky  plows : 

Table  51. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  sulky  plows,  1916 

and  1918,  as  revised  Jyy  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Prodnctl^'e  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shippln.*!. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

14-in(di 

14i-innH 

16.inch 

do.. . . . . 

110.43 
12.42 

13.77 

15.23 
14.51 
12.21 
13.02 
13. 33 
14.61 
14  94 
12.27 

121.68 

24.23 

25.81 
26.12 
28.70 
23.52 
27.67 
22.99 
30.21 
30.71 
26.95 

107.86 

95.09 

87.44 

71.50 

97.79 

92.63 

112,52 

72.47 

106.78 

105.56 

119.64 

$1.73 

2.73 

1.67 
2.98 
2.01 
2.24 
2.15 
2.30 
3.08 
2.40 
2.60 

$1.95 

3.28 

2.22 
3.43 
2.13 
2.60 
2.76 
2.60 
3.32 
2.64 
3.11 

12.72 

20.15 

32.93 
15.10 

5.97 
16.07 
28.37 
13.04 

7.79 
10.00 
19.62 

$3.60 

3.49 

2.31 
5.36 
3.85 
4.47 
3.69 
3.51 
5.23 
3.57 
4.10 

$3.75 

6.22 

2.44 
6.14 
4.32 

5.82 
5.68 
7.00 
6.47 
5.51 
5.58 

4.17 

2 

73.22 

3 

5.63 

4 

14.10 

5 

do 

12.21 

6 

do 

30.20 

7 

do 

53.93 

8 

do 

101.90 

9 

do 

4.69 

10 

do. 

51.34 

11 

do 

3C.10 

Average 

• 

96.67 

16.03 

32.06 

! 

Size  of 
implemoit. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Soiling,  general  and 
adnuiustrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1016 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1Q16 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

14-inch 

HHnch 

16-inch 

do 

315.76 
13.64 

17.75 

23. 57 
20  37 
18.92 
18.86 
19.14 
22.92 
20  91 
18.97 

S27.33 
33.78 

30.47 

34.69 
35.16 
31.  C4 
36.11 
32.68 
39.00 
38.  .'•O 
35.  G4 

73.73 

80.% 

71.66 
47.18 
72.56 
68.82 
91.46 
70.74 
70.16 
85.84 
87.88 

$6.22 

8.32 

6.76 
3.82 
8.93 
9.37 
6.42 
9.38 
7.01 
7.03 
9.68 

$8.11 

10.33 

7.14 

7.06 

7.44 

13.63 

10.38 

14.50 

9.66 

9.86 

17.86 

65.36 

24.16 

23.fi6 
84.82 
116.69 
45.46 
61.68 
64.59 
37.80 
40.26 
84.50 

$20.96 

26.96 

23.51 
27.39 
29.30 
28.29 
25.28 
28.52 
29.93 
27.94 
28.05 

$35.49 
44.06 

37.61 

41.75 
42.69 
45.57 
46.49 
47.18 
48.66 
48.72 
63.50 

69.16 

2 

63.43 

3 

69.97 

4 

52.43 

6 

6 

do 

do 

46.36 
61.08 

7 

do ...... 

83.90 

8 

do 

65.43 

9 

do 

62.68 

10 

do 

74.37 

11 

do 

86. 74 

Average 

74.07 

43.28 

65.67 

1  Decrease. 
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The  foregoijig  table  shows  slightly  smaller  average  increases  on 
sulky  plows  for  material  costs  and  overhead  costs  than  those  shown 
on  walking  plows  in  Table  53,  but  somewhat  larger  increases  for  pro- 
ductive labor  and  selling  expenses. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  of  the  different  items  of  cost  and 
m  the  totals  for  the  different  companies  were  as  follows:  In  ma- 
terial cost,  from  71.50  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No,  4  to  119.64 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  11 ;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from 
5.97  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  32.93  per  cent  for  manufac- 
turer No.  3;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.10  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  4  to  an  increase  of  101.99  per  cent  for  manufac- 
turer No.  8;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  47.18  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  4  to  91.46  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in 
selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of  16.69  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5  to  an  increase  of  84.82  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in 
total  cast  of  implement  sold,  from  45.36  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5  to  86.74  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  11. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  smallest  increase  in  every  case  was  for 
either  manufacturer  No.  4  or  No.  5.  These  two  are  relatively  small 
concerns.  Manufacturer  No.  11  had  the  greatest  increases  in  material 
costs  and  total  cost  of  implement  sold.  This  manufacturer  is  one  of 
the  four  largest  of  the  farm  implement  manufacturers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  No.  4,  had  the 
greatest  increase  in  selling,  general  and  administrative  expenses. 

Prices. — ^The  increase  in  prices  for  the  11  manufacturers  report- 
ing on  the  three  sizes  of  sulky  plows  covered  by  the  table  was  89.66 
per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  nine  manufacturers 
reporting  on  the  16-inch  sulky  plow  was  87.59  per  cent. 

Profits. — ^The  average  net  profit  per  implement  of  the  11  manu- 
facturers was  $5.94  in  1916  and  $17.74  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $11.80, 
or  198.65  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  in  1916  ranged  from  $3.57  to  $9.72.  In  1918  the  net 
profits  ranged  from  $10.82  to  $23.41.  The  amount  of  increase  in  net 
profit  ranged  from  $1.84  to  $18.11. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  11  manufacturers  of  sulky  plows 
were  18  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  28.41  per  cent  in  1918. 

Gang  plows. — Eleven  manufacturers  reported  for  gang  plows,  of 
which  three  reported  for  the  12-inch  size  and  eight  for  the  14-inch 
size. 
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Co8t8. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  11  manufac- 
turers on  gang  plows: 

Table  52. — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  gang  plows,  1916 

and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  waiehoose, 
and  shipping. 

Manufoctiirer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

74.07 

110.58 

94.92 

99.56 

91.32 
139.52 
107.75 

89.78 
116.  43 

90.09 
124.99 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

12-inch 

do. ..... 

$21.79 
19.66 
19.11 

20.47 
22.35 
16.50 
19.23 
17.71 
18.26 
19.28 
18.05 

$37.93 
41.40 
37.25 

40.85 
42.76 
39.52 
39.95 
33.61 
39.52 
36.65 
40.61 

$4.44 
4.69 
4.87 

3.61 
3.40 
4.46 
3.91 
3.76 
3.57 
3.15 
4.30 

$5.11 
5.15 
5.84 

3.71 
4.54 
4.39 
4.30 
4.33 
4.60 
4.00 
4.94 

15.09 

9.81 

19.92 

2.78 
33.53 
11.57 

9.97 
15.16 
28.85 
26.98 
14.88 

$7.99 
7.96 
6.23 

6.89 
4.71 
7.25 
5.81 
7.50 
6.05 
4.81 
6.87 

$7.67 

8.47 

11.06 

7.64 

4.96 
6.53 
8.97 
9.66 
9.41 
10.90 
8.87 

14.01 

2 

6.41 

3 

do 

77.85 

4 

14-inch 

do 

9.43 

5 

6.73 

6 

do. ..... 

17.66 

7 

do 

64.39 

8 

do 

29.07 

9 

10 

do 

do 

66.54 
126.61 

11 

do 

29.11 

Average. 

1 

102-46 

15.29 

33.34 

1 

Size  of 
implement. 

Total 

manufacturing 
cost. 

Sellin 
adi 

1916 

g;  ^nei 
DLUUstra 

-aland 
tive. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 *. 

12-inch 

do 

$34.22 
32.31 
30.21 

30.97 
30.46 
28.21 
28.95 
28.97 
27.88 
27.24 
29.22 

$50.71 
55.02 
54.17 

52.10 
52.28 
52.44 
53.22 
47.62 
53.53 
51.55 
54.42 

48.19 
70.29 
79.31 

68.23 
71.63 
85.89 
83.83 
64.38 
92.00 
89.24 
86.24 

$5.64 
10.47 
13.74 

13.93 
10.39 
10.54 
10.94 
14.87 
10.10 
14.75 
15.37 

$10. 32 
14.78 
17.61 

11.61 
13.13 
14.99 
15.46 
21.31 
16.21 
21.88 
28.25 

83.98 
41.17 
28.17 

U6.65 
26.37 
42.22 
41.32 
43.31 
60.50 
48.34 
83.80 

$39.86 
42.78 
43.95 

44.90 
40.85 
38.75 
39.89 
43.84 
37.98 
41.99 
44.59 

$61.03 
69.80 
71.78 

63.71 
65.41 
67.43 
68.66 
68.93 
69.74 
73.43 
82.67 

53.11 

2 

63.16 

3 

do 

63.32 

4 

14-inch 

do 

41.86 

5 

6a  12 

6 

do 

74.01 

7 

do 

72.17 

8 

do 

57.23 

9 

do 

63.62 

10 

11 

do 

do 

74.67 
86.40 

Average 

75.59 

41.92 

66.01 

. 

1  Decrease. 


The  above  table  shows  a  very  large  average  increase  in  1918  over 
1916  in  material  cost,  much  smaller  increases  in  overhead  cost  and 
selling  cost,  and  a  quite  small  increase  in  productive  labor. 

For  the  different  manufacturers  the  increases  in  costs  ranged  as 
follows :  In  material  costs,  from  74.07  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
1  to  139.52  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6;  in  productive  labor 
costs,  from  a  decrease  of  1.57  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  an 
increase  of  33.53  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5;  in  overhead  cost, 
from  a  decrease  of  4.01  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1  to  an  in- 
crease of  126.61  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  10;  in  total  manufac- 
turing cost,  from  48.19  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1  to  92  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9 ;  in  selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of 
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16.65  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to  an  increase  of  83.98  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  1;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from 
41.88  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to  86.40  per  cent  f©r  manu- 
facturer No.  11. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  in  price  for  the  11  manufacturers 
reporting  on  both  the  12-inch  and  14-inch  gang  plows  was  88.73  per 
cent.  The  average  increase  in  price  for  the  eight  manufacturers  re- 
porting on  14-inch  gang  plows  was  87.18  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profit  was  $11.44  in  1916  and  $31.08  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $19.64,  or  171.68  per  cent. 

The  profits  of  the  different  companies  in  1916  ranged  from  $6.59 
to  $17.65.  In  1918  the  range  was  from  $14.07  to  $39.82.  The  in- 
crease in  profits  ranged  from  a  decrease  of  $2.94  to  an  increase  of 
$30.19. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  11  manufacturers  on  gang  plows 
were  21.23  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  30.61  per  cent  in 
1918. 

Engine  plows. — Engine  gang  plows  are  large  and  expensive  im- 
plements of  recent  origin  and  are  manufactured  by  fewer  companies 
than  are  the  smaller  and  simpler  plows.  However,  the  Commission 
secured  reports  from  eight  companies  for  the  engine  plows,  all  being 
for  the  14-inch  plow  but  two  being  for  a  two-bottom  plow  and  the 
other  six  for  a  three-bottom  plow. 

Costs. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  for  the  eight  manu- 
facturers reporting  on  engine  plows: 

Table  53. — Manufacturer fi*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  engine  plows^  1916 

and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Manufacturer. 


Average, . 


Size  of 
implement. 


14-inch  1. 
do.i. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Material  cost. 


1916 


$21.49 
19.70 
25.91 
27.59 
41.18 
24.45 
25.08 
24.28 


1918 


$46.25 
39.36 
53.30 
63.26 
68.60 
55.05 
50.52 
53.49 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


115.22 
99.80 
105.71 
128.46 
66.59 
115. 15 
101.44 
120.30 


104.90 


Productive  labor. 


1916 


$4.87 
5.24 
7.67 
6.10 
6.00 
6.81 
6.10 
6.97 


1918 


$5.36 
6.04 
7.39 
6.91 
8.50 
8.88 
8.00 
8.20 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


10.06 
15.27 
«3.65 
13.28 
41.67 
30.40 
31.15 
17.65 


19.13 


Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 


1916 


$7.24 
10.45 
12.47 
10.33 

8.31 
11.42 

9.31 
11.49 


1918 


$11.17 
13.51 
14.20 
11.37 
9.33 
17.93 
21.81 
14.72 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


54.28 
29.28 
13.87 
10.07 
12,27 
57.01 
134.26 
28.11 


4a  76 
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Table  53. — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  engine  plou)s,  1916 
and  lV18y  as  revised  hy  the  Commission — Continued. 


• 

Size  of 
implemeni. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
admMstrative. 

Cost  of  Inmlements 
sold. 

MaimfiiGturar. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

In- 

crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

14-inch » 

do.* 

do 

$33.60 
35.39 
46.05 
44.12 
55.49 
42.68 
40.49 
42.74 

$62.78 
58.91 
74.89 
81.  $4 
86.43 
81.86 
80.33 
76.41 

86.85 
66.46 
62.63 
84.81 
55.76 
91.80 
98.39 
78.78 

$13.76 
21.00 
16.16 
23.56 
21.58 
18.36 
21.25 
32.07 

$21.36 
30.55 
26.07 
26.32 
23.04 
28.08 
45.00 
49.57 

• 

55.23 
44.06 
61.32 
11.71 
6.77 
52.94 
111.  76 
64.57 

$47.36 
56.48 
62.21 
67.68 
77.07 
61.01 
61.74 
74.81 

$84. 14 
89.46 
100.96 
107.86 
109.47 
109.94 
125.33 
125.98 

77.66 

2. 

3 

58.39 
62.29 

4 

do 

59.37 

5 

do 

42.04 

6 

do 

80.11 

7 

do 

103.00 

S 

do 

08.40 

Average 

77.  U 

48.95 

67.81 

1 2-bottom;  remainder  3-bottom. 


2  Decrease. 


The  above  table  shows  average  increases  of  104.90  per  cent  in  ma- 
terial cost,  19.13  per  cent  in  productive  labor  cost,  40.76  per  cent  in 
overhead  cost,  77.11  per  cent  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  48.95  per 
cent  in  selling  expense,  and  67.81  per  cent  in  total  cost  of  implement 
sold. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the- different  manufacturers  were 
as  follows:  In  material  cost  the  range  was  from  66.59  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  5  to  128.46  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in 
productive  labor  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  3.65  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  3  to  an  increase  of  41.67  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
5 ;  in  overhead  cost,  from  10.07  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to 
134.26  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7 ;  in  total  manufacturing  cost, 
from  55.76  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  98.39  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  7 ;  in  selling  expense,  from  6.77  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  5  to  111.76  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  and  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  42.04  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5  to  103  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  most  cases  manufacturer  No.  5  had  the 
smallest  increase  and  manufacturer  No.  7  the  greatest  increase.  No. 
7  was  quite  active  in  association  work,  while  No.  5  was  not.  It  is 
possible  that  the  variations  in  the  cost  increases  may  have  been  due 
to  changes  by  manufacturer  No.  7  in  its  method  of  determining  cost. 

Prices, — ^The  average  increase  in  price  for  all  eight  manufacturers 
was  85.80  per  cent.    The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  six  manu* 
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facturers  reporting  on  the  14-inch,  three-bottom  engine  plow  was 
82.02  per  cent. 

Pro-fits. — ^The  average  profits  of  the  eight  manufacturers  were 
$29.79  in  1916  and  $66.79  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $37,  or  124.20  per 
cent. 

The  smallest  profit  in  1916  was  $19.52  and  the  largest  profit  was 
$44.82.  In  1918  the  smallest  profit  was  $54.67  and  the  largest  was 
$85.54.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  profit  ranged  from  $22.13 
for  manufacturer  No.  8  to  $61.25  for  manufacturer  No.  3, 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  eight  manufacturers  on  engine  plows 
were  31.36  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  38.56  per  cent  in 
1918.  These  figures  show  that,  with  respect  to  the  margin  of  profit 
per  implement,  the  engine  plow  was  the  most  profitable  style  of 
plow  manufactured  both  in  1916  and  in  1918. 

Spike-tooth  harrows. — Sixteen  manufacturers  reported  on  spike- 
tooth  harrows,  of  which  13  reported  on  the  60-tooth  size,  two  on  the 
90-tooth  size,  and  one  on  a  size  unspecified. 

Costs. — The  costs  of  the  16  manufacturers  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  54. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  ,i7iplenicnt  for  spike-tooth  har- 
rowSf  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  l)y  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
Implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehwiae, 
and  snipping. 

Manulactiirer. 

1910 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 ,. 

$3.36 

4.91 

4.27 
3.41 
3.80 
3.63 
3.80 
6.10 
4.37 
4.49 
3.30 
6.28 
4.14 
6.07 

7.02 
7.12 

$4.98 

7.18 
7.93 
8.00 
7.62 
6.76 
8.66 

10.09 
9.32 
9.34 
7.46 

11.79 
9.80 
8.70 

13.43 
16.35 

48.21 

46.23 

85.71 
134.61 
100.53 

86.23 
127.89 

97.84. 
113. 27 
108.02 
126.06 

87.74 
136.71 

71.60 

91.31 
129.63 

«0.35 

.36 
.87 
.49 
.62 
.65 
.80 
.66 
.56 
.94 
.65 

1.15 
.64 

1.62 

.54 
.90 

$0.41 

.39 

1.00 

.82 

.78 

.70 

.85 

.74 

.67 

.95 

.80 

1.33 

.76 

2.14 

.65 
1.02 

17.14 

8.33 

14.94 

67.  ^% 

25.81 

7.69 

6.25 

32.14 

19.64 

1.06 

23.08 

15.65 

18.75 

32.10 

-1.85 
13.33 

$0.45 

.53 
1.58 

.84 
1.24 

1.31 
.77 
.72 

2.40 

1.21 
.63 
.92 

2.50 

1.04 
1.53 

$0.62 

.82 
4.51 
1.68 
1.75 
1.91 
2.22 

.82 
1.27 
2.32 
1.80 

.75 
1.35 
3.25 

1.11 

1.69 

37.78 

2... 

6(M»oth 

...    dp    ... 

64.72 

3 

I  4.43 

4 

5 

6 

7 

.....do 

do 

do 

do  .    .. 

100.00 
41.13 
92.93 
69.47 

8 

9 

do 

do 

6.49 
76.39 

10 

11 

do 

do 

13.33 

48.76 

12 

do 

19.05 

13 

do 

46.74 

14 

do 

28.46 

15 

90-iiieh 

do 

6.73 

16 

10.46 

Average 

99.01 

18.89 

33.07 
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Table  54. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  spike-tooth  har- 
roicSy  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission — Continued. 


Bianufocturer. 


.    Size  of 
implement. 


1 

2 

60-tooth 

3 

....  .do.... . . . 

4 

do 

5 

6 

do 

...  ..do..... .. 

7.. 

...  ..do..... . . 

8 

do..... . . 

9 

...  ..do.... . . . 

10 

...  ..do.... . . . 

u 

12 

13 

14 

do 

do 

do 

. .  ...do..... . . 

15 

90-inch 

16 

do 

Average. 


Total  manufocturlng 
cost. 


1916 


$4.16 

5.80 
6.72 
4.74 
5.66 
5.27 
5.91 
6.43 
5.65 
7.83 
5.16 
8.06 
5.70 
9.22 

8.60 
9.55 


1918 


16.01 

8.39 
10.44 
10.50 
10.15 

9.37 
11.73 
11.65 
11.26 
12.61 
10.06 
13.87 
11.91 
14.09 

15.09 
19.06 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


Selling,  general  and 
administrative. 


44.47 

44.66 
55.36 

121.52 
79.33 
77.80 
98.48 
81.18 
99.29 
61.05 
94.96 
72.08 

108.95 
52.82 

75.47 
99.58 


78.24 


1916 


11.28 

1.75 
1.09 
1.65 
2.40 
2.32 
1.92 
1.76 
2.18 
1.64 
3.39 
1.78 
2.63 
2.95 

3.49 
2.72 


1918 


12.65 

2.85 
2.15 
2.86 
3.72 
4.50 
2.34 
2.45 
3.17 
2.20 
4.89 
2.38 
5.00 
4.56 

3.16 
4.11 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


Cost  of  implements 
sold. 


107.03 

62.86 
97.25 
73.33 
55.00 
93.97 
21.87 
39.20 
45.41 
34.15 
44.25 
33.71 
97.63 
54.58 

19.46 
51.10 


52.06 


1916 


$5.44 

7.55 
7.81 
6.39 
8.06 
7.59 
7.83 
8.19 
7.83 
9.47 
8.56 
9.84 
8.?3 
12.17 

12.09 
12.27 


1918 


Per 
cent 

in- 
crease. 


$8.66 

11.24 
12.59 
13.36 
13.87 
13.87 
14.07 
14.10 
14.43 
14.81 
14.96 
16.25 
16.91 
18.65 

18.25 
23.17 


59.19 

48.87 
61.20 

109.06 
72.08 
82.74 
79.69 
72.16 
84.29 
56.39 
74.85 
65.14 

105.47 
53.45 

50.95 
88.83 


71.69 


1  Decrease. 

The  average  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  for  the  spike- 
tooth  harrows  show  that  the  material  cost  increased  about  100  per 
cent,  the  increase  in  productive  labor  cost  was  below  20  per  cent,  and 
the  increase  in  the  other  items  ranged  from  30  to  a  little  over  50  per 
cent. 

The  range  in  the  increases  for  the  different  manufacturers  was  quite 
wide,  especially  in  the  material  cost.  The  ranges  were  as  follows: 
In  material  cost,  from  46.23  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to 
136.71  for  manufacturer  No.  13;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from  1.06 
for  manufacturer  No.  10  to  67.35  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4 ; 
in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.43  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  3  to  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in 
total  manufacturing  cost,  from  44.47  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
1  to  121.52  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  in  selling  expense,  from 
a  decrease  of  9.46  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  15  to  an  increase 
of  107.03  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  im- 
plement sold,  from  48.87  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to  109.08 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4. 

Prices, — The  average  increase  for  the  16  manufacturers  reporting 
on  all  sizes  was  108.50  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  sale  price 
of  the  13  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  60-tooth  size  was  109.15 
per  cent. 

Proiits, — The  average  net  profits  of  the  16  manufacturers  were 
$0.66  in  1916  and  $4.58  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $3.92,  or  593.94  per 
cent. 
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The  net  profits  for  the  different  companies  in  1916  ranged  from  a 
loss  of  $2.67  to  a  profit  of  $2.61.  In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged  from 
$0.75  to  $9.75. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  16  manufacturers  on  spike-tooth 
harrows  was  7  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  22.72  per  cent 
in  1918. 

Spring-tooth  harrows. — Eight  manufacturers  reported  on  spring- 
tooth  harrows,  all  of  which  were  for  the  l7-tooth  size. 

Costa, — ^The  costs  of  the  spring-tooth  harrows  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Table  55. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  spring-tooth  har- 
roio»,  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hp  the  Commission, 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Maniifc^turer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creane. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

17-tooth 

do 

$4.57 
6.39 
6.79 
6.64 
6.24 
6.63 
6.11 
5.42 

$9.04 
12.10 
11.80 
13.19 
11.07 
14.06 
12.54 
11.67 

97.81 

89.36 

73.79 

98.64 

77.40 

115. 16 

105.24 

115.31 

$0.81 
.63 
1.15 
.49 
.66 
.70 
.49 
.59 

$0.86 
.68 
1.38 
.55 
.93 
.85 
.75 
.78 

6.17 
7.94 
20.00 
12.25 
40.91 
21.43 
53.06 
32.20 

$1.29 
1.14 
.66 
.74 
1.30 
2.02 
1.32 
1.09 

$2.23 
1.02 
.81 
1.13. 
1.84 
2.08 
2.80 
1.74 

72.87 

2 

» 10.53 

3 

do 

22.73 

4 

do 

62.70 

5 

do 

41.54 

6 

7 

do 

do 

2.97 
112. 12 

8 

do 

59.63 

A  vcrace 

96.06 

22.83 

42.78 

' 

' 

• 

Site  of 
implement. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
adnunistrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

• 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

] 

17-tooth 

do... .... 

$6.67 
8.16 
8.60 
7.87 
8.20 
9.25 
7.92 
7.10 

$12. 13 
13.80 
13.99 
14.87 
13.84 
16.98 
16.09- 
14.19 

81.86 
69.12 
62.67 
88.95 
68.78 
83.57 
103.16 
99.99 

$2.78 
1.61 
2.43 
3.13 
4.19 
2.29 
2.48 
4.64 

$3.01 
2.82 
2.86 
4.00 
5.66 
2.75 
3.74 
6.12 

8.27 
75.16 
17.70 
27.80 
35.08 
20.09 
50.82 
31.90 

$9.45 
9.77 
11.03 
11.00 
12.39 
11.54 
10.40 
11.74 

$15. 14 
16.62 
16.85 
18.87 
19.50 
19.73 
19.83 
20.31 

60.21 

2 

70.11 

3 ; 

do 

52.77 

4 

5 

do.... — 

do 

71.55 
57.38 

C 

....  .do..... . . 

70.97 

7 

do 

90.67 

8 

do 

73.00 

•  *•>-■*••>•-••■ 

Avwtige 

1 

81.73 

31.46 

68.17 

» Decrejise. 


The  average  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  were  much  the 
same  for  spring-tooth  harrows  as  those  shown  in  the  preceding  table 
for  spike-tooth  harrows. 

The  ranges  for  the  different  companies,  however,  were  not  so  ex- 
treme in  some  cases.  The  ranges  in  the  increases  were  as  follows: 
In  material  costs,  from  73.79  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  3  to 
115.31  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  8;  in  productive  labor  cost 
from  6.17  per  cmt  for  manufacturer  No.  1  to  53.06  per  cent  for 
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manufacturer  No.  7 ;  for  overhead,  from  a  decrease  of  10.53  per  cent 
tor  manufacturer  No.  2  to  an  increase  of  112.12  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  7 ;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  62.67  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  3  to  103.16  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in 
selling  expense,  from  8.27  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1  to  75.16 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold 
from  52.77  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  3  to  90.67  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  7. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in  sale  price  of  the  eight  manufac- 
turers on  the  17-tooth  spring  harrow  was  81.65  per  cent. 

Profits, — The  average  net  profits  of  the  eight  manufacturers  were 
$2.68  in  1916  and  $6.34  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $3.66,  or  136,57  per 
cent. 

The  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
$1.11  to  $4.25.  In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged  from  $4.67  to  $8.16. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  net  profits  ranged  from  $1.57  to  $5.56. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  eight  manufacturers  on  spring- 
tooth  harrows  were  19.52  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  25.62 
per  cent  in  1918. 

Single-disk  harrows. — Fifteen  manufacturers  reported  on  single- 
disk  harrows,  of  which  six  reported  on  the  12-disk  size,  two  on  the 
14-disk  size,  six  on  the  16-disk  size,  and  one  on  the  20-disk  size. 

Costs. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  15  manufac- 
turers for  single-disk  harrows : 


Table  56. — Mamifacturers'  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  single-disk  har- 
rows, 1916  and  1918,  as  revised  l>p  the  Commission. 


m 

Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Mannfaoturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

crea.se. 

1 

12^i8k 

...  ..do. ..... 

$8.82 
9.49 

11.03 
9.80 

13.39 
9.84 

10.22 
12.00 

14.08 
12.39 
12.89 
12.35 
12.86 
14.28 

15.61 

$16.39 
18.40 
21.65 
19.85 
24.62 
19.82 

20.09 
25.74 

24.28 
23.28 
27.73 
27.00 
28.56 
30.58 

28.52 

86.04 

93;  89 

96.28 

102.55 

83.87 
101. 42 

96.58 
114.50 

72.44 
87.89 
115. 13 
118. 62 
122. 08 
114. 15 

82.70 

$1.43 
1.01 
1.65 
.83 
1.12 
1.02 

1.20 
1.39 

1.30 
1.37 
1.39 
1.17 
1.20 
1.43 

1.22 

$1.58 
1.40 
1.95 
1.00 
1.49 
2.33 

1.40 
1.87 

1.50 
1.36 
1.53 
1.52 
1.32 
1.89 

1.25 

10.49 
3&61 
18.18 
20.48 
33.04 
128.43 

16.67 
34.53 

15.39 
1.73 
10.07 
29.91 
10.00 
32.17 

2.46 

$2.43 
2.96 
.89 
1.07 
1.65 
2.02 

1.83 
2.58 

2.34 
2.73 
2.35 
2.35 
1.79 
2.02 

2.34 

$4.08 
3.43 
1.05 
1.89 
1.64 
4.15 

3.82 
4.18 

2.24 
3.05 
2.52 
2.89 
2.76 
3.39 

3.53 

67.90 

2 

15.88 

3 

do. ..... 

17.98 

4 

....  .do. ..... 

76.64 

6 

do 

5.81 

C 

....  .do. ..... 

105.45 

7 

14-disk 

108.74 

8 

62.02 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

le^iisk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..  ...do. ..  • .. 

M.27 
11.72 
7.23 
35.68 
54.19 
67.82 

15 

20-disk 

8.12 

Average 

99.11 

24.88 

30.58 
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Table  56. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  foi*  single-disk  har- 
rows, 1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission-— Continued. 


• 

Size  of 
imptement. 

Total  manufaotoring 
cost. 

SeHing.  general,  and 
administrative. 

Ck>st  of  implements 

sold. 

Maaafocttirw. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent, 
in- 
crease. 

1 

12-disk 

do 

$12.68 
13.46 
13.57 
11.70 
16.06 
12.88 

13.25 

15.97 

17.72 
16.49 
16.63 
15.87 
15.85 
17.73 

19.17 

122.05 
23.23 
24.65 
22.74 
27.75 
26.30 

25.31 
31.79 

28. 02 
27.69 
31.78 
31.41 
32.64 
35.86 

32.30 

74.03 
72.59 
81.65 
94.36 
72.79 
104.19 

91.02 
99.06 

58.13 
67.92 
91.10 
97.92 
105.93 
102.26 

68.49 

$4.52 
3.84 
3.74 
5.55 
4.23 
6.37 

6.50 
9.28 

2.87 
7.00 
5.24 
4.87 
5.19 
7.54 

7.89 

$5.19 
4.8P 
5.00 
7.03 
5.40 
9.23 

lasi 

12.90 

5.48 
10.25 
7.21 
7.86 
7.42 
13.59 

6.31 

14.82 
25.00 
33.69 
26^67 
27.66 
44.90 

66.31 
39.01 

90.94 
46.43 
37.60 
61.40 
42.97 
80.24 

120.03 

$17.20 
17.30 
17.31 
17.25 
20.29 
19.25 

19.75 
25.25 

20.59 
23.49 
21.87 
20.74 
21.04 
25.27 

27.06 

$27.24 
28.03 
29.65 
29.77 
33.15 
36.53 

.36.12 
44.69 

33.50 
37.94 
38.99 
39.27 
40.06 
49.45 

38.61 

68.37 

2 

62.02 

3 

.  .  .do. ..... 

71.29 

4 

6 

do 

do. .... 

72.53 
63.^ 

6.::.::::::::::::::: 

do. ..... 

84.57 

7 

14-disk 

do. ..... 

82.89 

8 

76.99 

9 

16-disk 

....  .do. ..... 

62.70 

10 

61.52 

11 

12 

do 

...  ..do.  •. . .. 

78.28 
89.34 

13..   . 

_iiii_ 

90  40 

14 

.....  do ..... 

95.69 

15 

20-disk 

42.68 

Average 

84.92 

40.00 

72.80 

1 

1  Decrease. 


The  average  percentage  increases  were  not  much  different  fron^ 
those  of  the  preceding  implements  except  that  the  productive  labor 
cost  increased  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  single-disk  harrows^  the 
increase  being  24.88  per  cent. 

The  ranges  of  the  increases  for  the  various  manufacturers  in  the 
different  items  of  cost  were  as  follows :  In  material  cost,  from  72.44 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9  to  115.13  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  11 ;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  0.73  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  10  to  an  increase  of  128.43  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  6;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.27  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  9  to  an  increase  of  108.74  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  7;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  58.13  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  9  to  105.93  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  13;  in 
selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of  20.03  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  15  to  an  increase  of  90.94  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9;  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  42.68  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  15  to  95.69  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  14. 

Prices. — ^The  increase  in  the  average  price  of  the  various  sizes  of 
disk  Jiarrows  reported  by  the  15  manufacturers  was  93.09  per  cent. 
The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  16-disk  harrow  reported  on  by 
six  manufacturers  was  93.06  per  cent. 

Profts. — The  average  net  profits  were  $3.23  in  1916  and  $10.47  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $7.24,  or  224.15  per  cent. 
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The  net  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
$0.71  to  $6.25.  In  1918  the  range  in  net  profits  was  from  $1.55  to 
$19.97.  The  smallest  and  greatest  increases  in  amounts  of  net 
profits  range  from  $0.32  to  $14.27. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  15  manufacturers  on  single-disk 
harrows  were  13.38  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  "in  1916  and  22.52  per 
cent  in  1918. 

DouBUE-DiSK  HARROWS. — Ten  manufacturers  reported  for  double- 
disk  harrows,  of  which  five  reported  for  the  32-disk  8-foot  size,  and 
the  other  five  for  various  sizes  ranging  from  the  20-disk  5-foot  size 
to  the  28-disk  7-foot  size. 

Costs. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  10  manufac- 
turers for  the  various  sizes  of  double-disk  harrows : 


Table  57. — Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  double-disk  har- 
rows, 1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


Manufac- 
turer. 

Size  of  implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  1 

labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Num- 
ber of 
disks. 

Cut. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

J 

20 

24 
24 

26 

28 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 

5-inch 

6-inch 

do 

...Ao 

7-inch 

8-inch 

■  •  •  •  «Uv  •••••• 

■  ••••Uv*  •  •  ••■ 

do 

do 

118.70 

15.49 
23.23 

23.95 

22.31 

25.57 
21.87 
22.28 
23.84 
25.93 

136.52 

28.26 
44.16 

45.69 

46.06 

45.10 
49.90 
49.32 
46.08 
55.56 

95.29 

82.44 
90.10 

90.77 

106.45 

76.38 
128.17 
121.36 

93.29 
114.27 

$2.08 

•2.57 
2.98 

1.97 

2.30 

1.90 
2.37 
2.10 
2.87 
2.55 

$2.49 

3.44 
3.56 

2.62 

3.98 

2.06 
2.61 
2.74 
2.80 
3.22 

19.71 

33.85 
19.46 

32.99 

73.04 

8.42 
10.13 
30.48 
12.44 
26.28 

$2.65 

4.24 
1.55 

2.73 

4.27 

3.64 
3.54 
4.25 
5.73 
3.65 

$4.72 

7.00 
1.87 

2.88 

889 

4.18 
5.46 
5.19 
6.28 
5.77 

78.11 

2 

65.10 

3 

20.65 

4 

5.49 

5 

108.20 

6 

14.84 

7 

54.24 

8 

22.12 

9 

9.60 

10 

58.06 

Average . . 

100.14 

1 

24.61 

' 

44.11 

1 

't 

ManuiiEtc- 
turer. 

Size  of  implement. 

Total  manufiEiCturing 
cost. 

Sellin 
adx 

g,g«ner 
amistra 

Bl,and 
tive. 

Cost* 

Dfimple 
sola. 

tments 

Num- 
ber of 
disks. 

Cut. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent  In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent  in- 
crease. 

1 

20 

24 
24 

26 

28 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 

5-inch 

6-inch 

do 

do 

7-inch 

8-inch 

do 

do.... .. 

•    •   -   .   alio.    .    .    •    .    • 

$23.43 

22.30 
27.76 

28.65 

28.88 

31.11 
27.78 
28.63 
32.44 
32.13 

$43.73 

38.70 
49.59 

51.19 

58.93 

51.34 
57.97 
57.25 
55.16 
64.55 

86.64 

73.64 

78.64 

78.67 

104.05 

65.03 

108.68 

99.97 

70.04 

100.90 

$10. 17 

8.79 
7.48 

9.91 

16.42 

13.47 
9.91 
10.96 
14.87 
14.80 

$13.70 

9.93 
10.17 

12.53 

23.48 

11.66 
13.98 
16.76 
21.04 
26.65 

34.71 

12.96 
35.96 

26.44 

43.00 

113.44 
41.07 
52.92 
41.49 
80.07 

$33.60 

31.09 
35.24 

38.56 

45.30 

44.58 
37.69 
39.59 
47.31 
46.93 

$57.43 

48.63 
59.76 

63.72 

82.41 

63.00 
71.96 
74.01 
76.20 
91.20 

70.93 

2 

66w41 

3 

60L68 

4 

65.25 

6 

81.92 

6 

41.32 

7 

90.90 

8 

86.94 

9 

61.07 

10.::;.:::.: 

94.33 

Average.. 

86.64 

36.92 

72.13 

1 

1  Decrease. 
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The  average  increases  shown  in  the  above  table  for  double  disk 
harrows  are  similar  to  those  shown  in  Table  56  for  single  disk  har^ 
rows.  The  ranges  also  for  the  various  manufacturers  on  the  two 
kinds  of  harrows  are  not  greatly  different  in  most  cases. 

Prices, — ^The  average  increase  for  all  the  sizes  reported  on  by  the 
10  manufacturers  was  97.89  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  price 
of  the  32  disk  8  foot  size  of  the  double  disk  harrow  for  which  5 
manufacturers  reported  was  93.07  per  cent. 

Profits. — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  report- 
ing on  double  disk  harrows  were  $6.63  in  1916  and  $23.43  in  1918,  an 
increase  of  $16.80,  or  253.39  per  cent. 

There  were  wide  variations  in  the  net  profits  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers in  each  of  the  two  years,  and  also  in  the  amount  of  increase. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on  double  disk  har- 
rows were  14.16  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  25.70  per  cent 
in  1918. 

Corn  planters. — Twelve  manufacturers  reported  for  corn  planters, 
of  which  7  reported  for  the  2-row  size  and  5  did  not  specify  any  size. 

Costs, — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  12  manufac- 
turers for  corn  planters :   . 

Tabi^  58. — Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per-  implement  for  com  planters, 

1916  and  19 18,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


gizeof 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2-row 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do....... 

$10.45 
13.37 
11.67 
14.78 
14.00 
14.14 
13.37 

13.73 
17.61 
11.37 
12.11 
11.31 

$18.49 
24.70 
22.81 
26.88 
23.92 
24.15 
24.45 

24.85 
26.03 
24.50 
25.00 
22.33 

76.94 
84.74 
97.16 
75.10 
70.98 
70.79 
82.87 

oO.  99 

47.81 

115.48 

106.44 

97.44 

$1.89 
1.93 
1.79 
2.66 
3.36 
1.96 
3.19 

1.87 
3.92 
2.78 
2.72 
2.03 

$1.79 
2.57 
2.30 
3.06 
4.21 
2.30 
4.00 

1.95 
4.90 
2.96 
2.99 
2.14 

15.29 
33.16 
28.49 
15.04 
25.30 
17.35 
25.39 

4.28 
25.00 
6.48 
9.93 
5.42 

$2.53 
2.67 
3.53 
4.79 
3.85 
3.91 
4.16 

3.57 

1.88 
4.70 
4.04 
3.81 

$2.81 
2.82 
4.22 
4.59 
7.85 
5.15 
7.18 

3.96 
2.36 
4.88 
6.23 
4.92 

11.07 

2 

3 

4 

6........ 

6 

7 

5.62 
19.55 
14.18 
103.90 
31.71 
72.60 

8 

10.92 

9 

25.63 

10 

3.83 

11 

54.21 

12 

29.13 

Average 

81.93 

16.84 

31.15 
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Table  58, — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  com  planters^ 
1916  and  1918,  as  revised  J)y  the  Oommtssiow— Continued. 


Sizeol 
implement. 

1 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Sellii^.  general  and 
admmistrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

.    Manufeetorer. 

1^6 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2-row 

dOi 

do 

114. 87 
17.97 
16.89 
22.23 
21. 21 
20.01 
20.72 

19.17 
23.41 
18.85 
18.87 
17.15 

$23.09 
30.09 
29.33 
33.53 
35.98 
31.60 
35.63 

30.76 
33.29 
32.34 
34.22 
29.39 

55.28 
67.45 
73.65 
50.83 
69.72 
67.92 
71.96 

60.46 
42.20 
71.57 
81.35 
71.37 

$0.38 
6.56 
7.52 
3.46 
7.01 
9.98 
9.96 

8.77 
6.08 
6.91 
6.52 
•6.87 

$0.87 
7.37 

10.50 
6.38 
7.75 

13.14 

16.66 

6.99 
6.96 
9.01 
8.79 
16.27 

128.95 
12.35 
39.63 
84.39 
10.55 
31.^ 
67.27 

120.30 
14.47 
30.39 
34.82 

136. 83 

$15. 25 
24.53 
24.41 
25.69 
28.22 
29.99 
30.68 

27.94 
29.49 
25.76 
25.30 
24.02 

$23.96 
37.46 
39.83 
39.91 
43  73 
44.74 
52.29 

37.75 
40.25 
41.35 
43.01 
45.66 

57.11 

2 

3 

62.71 
63.17 

4 

do 

55.35 

5. 

6 

7 

do 

do 

do 

54.96 
49.18 
70.44 

8 

35.11 

9 

36.49 

10 

60.52 

11 

69.40 

12 

90.09 

Average 

63.93 

38.33 

57.35 

1  Decrease. 

The  average  increases  in  the  various  items  of  cost  were  smaller 
for  corn  planters  than  for  the  harrowls  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section.  In  fact,  the  average  increase  in  material  cost  of  81.93  per 
cent  for  com  planters  is  smaller  than  that  for  any  of  the  harrows  or 
plows. 

The  table  shows  there  were  large  variations  in  the  costs  of  the  dif- 
ferent manufacturers. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in,  the  prices  of  all  the  sizes  reported 
on  by  the  12  manufacturers  was  85.56  per  cent.  The  average  increase 
in  price  of  the  two-row  corn  planter  which  was  reported  on  by  seven 
manufacturers  was  77.04  per  cent. 

Profits.— The  average  net  profits  were  $5.36  in  1916  and  $17.26  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $11.90,  or  222.01  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
$0.75  to  $11.09.    In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged  from  $6.64  to  $24.34. 

The  average  profits  of  the  12  manufacturers  on  corn  planters  were 
16.35  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  29.18  per  cent  in  1918. 

Cotton  planters. — Cotton  planters  are  used  only  in  the  Southern 
States  and  are  made  by  a  smaller  number  of  manufacturers  than  corn 
planters.  Four  manufacturers  reported  for  cotton  planters,  of  which 
three  were  for  the  one-row  size  and  the  other  did  not  specify  any 
size. 
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Coats. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  four  manufac- 
turers on  cotton  planters : 

TABT.E  59. — M&fmfcbcturers'  estimated  costs  per  implemervt  for  cotton  planters, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Ootnmission. 


Size  of 
impimi^t. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manoiacttirer. 

1 
1916       1»8 

1 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

P«r 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

$3.14     $6.33 

8.08  1  16.37 
9.43     17.22 
8.57  1  17.63 

10L59 

102.60 

82.61 

105.72 

$0.65 

1.51 
1.55 
2.27 

$0.71 

2.00 
1.77 
2.84 

9.23 

32.45 
14.19 
25.11 

$1.10 

2.97 
3.09 
3.17 

$1.16 

3.65 
3.97 
5.10 

5.45 

2 

1-row 

do 

.  .do. 

22.90 

3 

4                   

28.48 
60.88 

AveraGre. 

96.95 

22.41 

34.37 

1 

Size  of 
im{dement. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  general,  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1&16 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

191G 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1        

$4.89 

12.56 
14.07 
14.01 

$8.20 

22.02 
22.96 
25.57 

67.69 

75.32 
63.18 
82.51 

$1.93 

4.04 
6.76 
5.98 

$2.55 

6.09 

8.71 

10.39 

32.12 

50.74 
28.85 
73.75 

$6.82 

16.60 
20.83 
19.99 

$10.75 

28.11 
31.67 
85.96 

57.62 

2 

1-row 

do 

69.34 

3                       

52.04 

4                       

.....do, 

79.89 

Average 

72.96 

48.26 

65.77 

The  average  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  were  greater 
for  the  cotton  planter  than  for  the  corn  planter,  thus  making  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  cost  sold  for  the  former  greater  than  for  the  latter. 
The  increase  in  total  cost  sold  for  the  cotton  planter  was  65.77  per 
cent,  and  for  the  corn  planter  57.35  per  cent. 

Prices, — ^The  average  increase  for  all  the  sizes  reported  on  by  the 
four  manufacturers  was  79.89  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
price  of  the  1-row  cotton  planter  reported  cm  by  three  manufac- 
turers was  78.23  per  cent.  This  was  a  smaller  increase  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  all  sizes  of  corn  planters,  which  was  85.56  per 
cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  cost  of  the  cotton 
planter  increased  more  than  that  of  tibe  corn  planter,  its  sale  price 
increased  to  a  less  extent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  on  cotton  planters  were  $3.08  in 
1916  and  $7.81  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $4.73. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  four  manufacturers  on  cotton 
planters  were  17.44  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  24.89  per 
cent  in  1918, 

Single-disk  driuls. — Nine  manufacturers  reported  on  single-disk 
drills,  of  which  five  reported  on  the  12-disk  size,  three  on  the  20-disk 
size,  and  one  on  the  8-disk  size. 
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Oosta. — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  nine  manufac- 
turers on  single-disk  drills : 

Table  60. — Manufacturer^^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  single-disk  drills, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manafocturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

• 

1 

8-disk 

12^isk 

do 

$23.32 

25.93 
27.22 
22.54 
25.67 
26.03 

36.76 
37.72 
37.27 

$40.92 

44.94 
51.94 
42.60 
50.72 
51.23 

70.74 
61.68 
74.44 

75.47 

73.31 

90.82 

89 

97.58 

96.81 

92.44 
63.52 
99.73 

$14.17  921.25 

5.74       7.49 
4.16       4.69 
3.80       4.56 
3.83  '    4.04 
6.19  •    7.01 

49.97 

30.49 
12.74 
20 
5.84 
13.25 

10.01 

35 

49.08 

$9.29 

sn.59 

24.76 

2.... 

4.09  4.85 
5.55       7.36 
4.81       5.24 
6.83       8.83 

9.10  12.68 

10.73  '  13.70 

18.58 

3 

32.61 

4..: 

....  .do.... ... 

8.94 

5 

do 

29.28 

6....... 

do 

38.24 

7 

20-disk 

do 

6.69 

6.00 

13.10 

7.36 

8.10 

19.53 

27.68 

8 

9.16 
45.58 

22.08 
40.06 

141.06 

9 

.....  do. ...... 

112.11 

AyATftifA.  . . , 

86.39 

1 

31.96 

1 

20.12 

1 

i 

Manufacturer. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


Siz^  of 
implement. 


8-disk $46.78 


Total  manufacturing 
cost. 


1916 


Average. 


12-disk. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


20^isk. 
do. 

do. 


35.76 
36.93 
31.15 
36.33 
41.32 

54.18 
52.88 
95.95 


1918 


"$73.76 

57.28 
63.99 
52.40 
63.59 
70.82 

91.80 

91.86 

134.03 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


Selling,  general  and 


limi 


admmistrative. 


1916 


57.67  $12.08 


60.18 
73.27 
68.22 
75.03 
71:39 

69.44 
73.71 
39.69 


6.12 

.92 

11.20 

16.42 

17.79 

20.03 
23.75 
23.87 


62.20 


1918 


$25.26 

5.76 

2.10 

15.79 

31.15 

27.45 

24.99 
37.00 
23.07 


Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 


109.11 

15.88 
128.26 
40.98 
89.71 
64.30 

24.76 
65.79 
13.35 


Cost  of  implements 
sold. 


1916 


$58.86 

41.88 
37.85 
42.35 
52.75 
59.11 

74.21 

76.63 

119.82 


1918 


$99.02 

63.04 
66.09 
68119 
94.74 
98.27 

116. 79 
128.86 
157. 10 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


45.69 


68.23 

50.53 
74.61 
61.02 
79.  $0 
66. 2B 

57.38 
68.16 
31.11 


5&33 


1  Decrease. 


The  table  shows  average  increases  ranging  from  20.12  per  cent 
for  overhead  cost  to  86.39  per  cent  for  material  cost.  The  total  cost 
of  implement  sold  increased  58.33  per  cent. 

The  ranges  of  the  increases  for  the  various  manufacturers  were 
as  follows:  In  material  cost,  from  63.52  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  8  to  99.73  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9 ;  on  productive  labor 
cost,  from  5.84  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  49.97  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  1;  on  overhead  cost  from  a  decrease  of  12.11  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  9  to  an  increase  of  141.05  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  8 ;  on  total  manufacturing  cost  from  39.69  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  9  to  75.03  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5 ;  on 
selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of  5.88  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
2  to  an  increase  of  128.26  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  3 ;  and  on 
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total  cost  of  implemient  sold,  from  31.11  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  9  to  79.60  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5.  Manufacturer  No.  9- 
is  a  small  concern,  while  manufacturer  No.  5  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  drill  companies.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  small  con- 
cern's total  cost  was  very  much  higher  in  both  1916  and  1918  than 
the  total  cost  of  the  large  concern. 

Prices. — The  increase  for  all  sizes  of  drills  reported  on  by  the^ 
nine  manufacturers  was  71.98  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
price  of  the  five  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  12-disk  sized  drill 
was  79.55  per  cent.  This  is  one  of  the  few  implements  on  which  tha 
increase  of  all  sizes  was  less  than  the  increase  for  the  most-used  size. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  were  $6.90  in  1916  and  $20.41  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $13.51,  or  195.80  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
a  loss  of  $28.59  to  a  gain  of  $23.29.  In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged 
from  a  loss  of  $3.29  to  a  gain  of  $51.71.  These  figures  show  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  range  of  profits  on  the  same  implement 
by  two  manufacturers.  One  of  these  manufacturers  is  a  small  con- 
cern and  its  losses  are  such  that  it  would  seem  unlikely  to  survive 
unless  some  radical  change  takes  place,  while  the  other  is  one  of  the 
larger  concerns. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  nine  manufacturers  on  single-disk 
drills  were  10.35  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  16.87  per  cent 
in  1918.  These  relatively  low  percentages  are  due  to  the  losses  of 
one  company  and  the  low  profits  of  several  other  companies. 

Hoe  drills. — Six  manufacturers  reported  for  hoe  drills,  of  which 
four  reported  on  the  12-tube  size  and  one  each  on  the  8  and  20  tube 
sizes. 

Costs, — The  costs  of  the  six  manufacturers  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Table  61. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  hoe  drills,  1916 

and  1918j  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creaAe. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

S-tube. 

12.tube 

do 

$17.36 

24.75 
20.24 
21.73 
23.85 

30.05 

$30.34 

48.23 
37.96 
42.90 
45.89 

53.81 

74.87 

94.87 
87.55 
97.42 
92.41 

79.07 

110.35 

3.87 
3.86 
3.98 

7.58 

3.91 

115.53 

4.43 
4.68 

60.05 

14.47 
21.24 

17.20 

5.17 

4.87 

7.17 

11.73 

6.26 

$9.15 

6.93 

5.30 

9.32 

12.53 

7.99 

27.08 

2 

34.04 

3     

8.83 

4 

do 

4.20  i      5.53 
6. 98  '    1  7. 92 

29.99 

5     

do 

6.82 

6^ 

20-tube 

4.30 

9.98 

27.64 

A  veraee. 

87.82 

19. 58 

20.80 

143559**— 20- 


1  Decrease. 
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Table  61. — Manufacturera'  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  hoe  drills,  1916 

and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission — Continued. 


^zeof 
imptoment. 

Total  inaiHxfEictiiTiTig 
cost. 

SelMsfe  general  and 
adimnistrative. 

Ck»t  (rf  implements 
sold. 

Manu^cturer. 

1910 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creafic. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1&18 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

8-tube. 

la-tobe. 

do 

....  .do..... . . 

$34.90 

33.79 
28.97 
32.88 
43.16 

40.22 

$55.02 

58.59 
47.94 
56.42 
65.40 

66.10 

57.65 

76.35 
65.48 
71.59 
51.53 

64.35 

$8.50 

.86 
10.21 
14.89 
17.10 

16.07 

$17.64 

1.97 
14.70 
28.22 
26.17 

2a  84 

107.53 

129.07 
43.98 
89.52 
53.01 

29.68 

$43.40 

34.65 
39.18 
47.77 
60.26 

56.29 

$72.66 

61.56 
62.64 
84.64 
91.57 

86.94 

67.42 

2 

77.66 

3 

4 

59.88 
77.18 

5 

do 

51.96 

6 

20-tube 

54.45 

Averaee    

63.83 

61.97 

63.38 

1  Decrease. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  average  percentages  of  increase  in 
the  material  cost  and  overhead  cost  of  hoe  drills  were  about  the  same 
as  for  disk  drills,  while  for  the  productive  labor  cost  the  hoe  drills 
show  a  smaller  increase  and  for  selling  expense  a  greater  increase 
than  those  shown  for  disk  drills  in  Table  60. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  different  manufacturers  were 
as  follows :  In  material  cost,  from  74.87  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  1  to  97.42  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4 ;  for  productive  labor 
cost,  from  a  decrease  of  7.92  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  an 
increase  of  50.05  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1 ;  in  overhead  cost, 
from  6.82  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  34.04  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  2;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  51.53  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  76.35  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
2 ;  in  selling  expense,  from  29.68  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to 
129.07  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  imple- 
ment sold,  from  51.96  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  77.66  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2.  Both  No.  5  and  No.  2  are  large  manu- 
facturers. No.  5's  total  costs  in  both  the  years  shown  were  higher  than 
those  of  any  other  manufacturer  included  in  the  table,  while  No.  2's 
are  the  lowest. 

Pmces, — The  average  increase  for  the  six  manufacturers  reporting? 
on  all  sizes  was  79.81  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  sale  price 
of  the  four  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  12- tube  drill  was  83.07 
per  cent. 

Profits, — The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  hoe 
drills  were  $9.12  in  1916  and  $24.11  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $14.99, 
or  164.36  per  cent. 

There  was  a  wide  range  of  net  profits  shown  by  the  various  manu- 
facturers. The  range  in  1916  was  from  a  lo^  of  $0.16  to  a  gain  of 
$21.96.  The  lowest  profit  in  1918  was  $6.09  and  the  largest  was 
$53.56. 
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The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  hoe  drills  was 
14.82  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  21.54  per  cent  in  1918. 

WAiiKiNG  CULTIVATORS. — Fourteen  manufacturers  reported  for 
walking  cultivators,  of  which  10  reported  for  the  4-shovel  size,  2  for 
the  ^-shovel  size,  and  2  did  not  specify  any  size. 

Co^ts, — ^The  following  table  rfiows  the  costs  of  the  14  manufac- 
turers for  walking  cultivators  i 


Table  62. — Manufacturers'^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  walking  cultiva- 

tort,  1B16  ttnd  1918^  eta  reviae^  hp  the  Oommissioft, 


Size  of 
iTTipIement. 

Material  cost. 

• 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
andahjpid^. 

Manolseturcr. 

1M€ 

ms 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

19)6 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

IMS 

Per 

cent 

in- 

crease. 

1 

$1.07 
2.12 

5.90 

8.06 
7.44 
7.0* 
10.94 
8.18 
9.25 
9.0» 
9.89 
7.32 

7.45 

8.57 

12.25 
4.21 

11.79 
16.31 
15.98 
13.94 
18.57 
14.63 
ia97 
16.23 
18.01 
15.20 

12.70 
17. 20 

Iia28 
98.59 

99.83 

102.36 

114.79 

9&01 

69.74 

7^8* 

I06w08 

7&55 

82.10 

107.66 

70.47 
100.70 

$0.38 
.46 

.83 

1.19 
1.35 

.90 
1.06 
1.29 

.96 
1.62 
1.61 
L75 

1.04 
1.32 

$0.64 
.56 

1.09 
1.36 
1.36 
1.28 
1.41 
1.64 
1.06 
1.94 
1.70 
2.00 

1.20 
1.37 

64.10 
21.74 

31.33 
14.29 
.74 
42.22 
33.02 
27.13 
10.42 
19.75 

14.29 

15.38 
3.79 

$0i66 
1.16 

1.44 
2.00 
2.20 
L67 
1.46 
2.58 
1.43 
2,07 
2.59 
2.57 

1.88 
2.51 

$1.00 
1.35 

2.27 
2.2i 
2.02 
2.86 
1.56 
3.66 
2.21 
3.67 
3.34 
3.60 

1.80 
2.79 

51.52 

2..... 

16,38 

3 

4-shovel 

<k> 

.....do 

57.64 

4 

5 

12.09 
19  00 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

..do 

7L25 
6.17 
4L8e 
5k  55 
77.29 

11 

do 

2S  96 

12. 

13 

.....dn. 

6-shovel 

.....do 

40.08 

■ 

I  4.26 

14 

11.16 

AveraT© 

• 

91.55 

18.01 

33.33 

1 

Maiitzl^eturer. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 


Average. 


Size  of 
implement. 


Total  manufacturing 
eoet. 


1916 


4-^ovel. 

dow.. 

do... 


...d©... 

...dOL.. 

...do... 
...da_. 

....do_. 
...dou^. 


6-shovel, 
da... 


$2.12 
3.74 

8.17 
11.2& 
10.99 

9v61 
13.46 
12.05 
11.64 
12.78 
14.09 
11.64 

10.37 
12.40 


1918 


$3.89 
6.12 

15.15 
19.91 
19.96 
18^08 
21.53 
19.93 
22.24 
21.84 
23.05 
20.80 

15.70 
21.36 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


1916 


83.49 
63w63 

85.43 
76.98 
81.62 
88wl4 
59.96 
65.40 
91.07 
7^89 
63.59 
78.70 

51.  40 
72.26 


73.93 


Selling,  general  and 


iiing.g 
fcdmMi 


stTJKtive. 


$0.61 
.83 

2.85 
3.40 
3.46 
5.36 
3.73 
4.50 
4.01 
4.89 
4.66 
5.12 

1.74 
4.54 


1918 


$0.74 
.95 

4.45 
5.16 
5.17 
7.22 
4.67 
7.24 
5.30 
5;  84 
5.84 
9.59 

3.22 
3.44 


Per 

cent 
in- 
crease. 


21.31 
14. 46 

56.14 
51.76 
49.42 
34.70 
25.20 
60.89 
32.17 
19.43 
25.32 
87.30 

85.06 
124.23 


Cost  of  implements 
soef. 


1^6 


1918 


$2.73 
4.57 

11.02 
14.65 
14.45 
14.97 
17.19 
16.55 
15.65 
17.67 
18.75 
16.76 

12.11 
16.94 


38.49 


$1.63 

7.07 

19.60 
25.07 
25.13 
25.30 
26.20 
27.17 
27.54 
27.68 
28.89 
30.39 

18.92 

24.80 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


69.59 
51.70 

77.86 
71.13 
73.91 
69.00 
52.41 
64.17 
75.97 
56.65 
54^08 
81.32 

56.23 
46.40 


64.11 


1  Decrease. 


The  average  percentage  of  increase  is  greatest  for  material  cost 
and  smallest  for  productive  labor  cost,  while  the  increase  for  over- 
head cost  and  selling  expense  falls  in  between  these  extremes. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  different  manufacturers  were  as 
follows :  In  material  cost,  from  69.74  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
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7  to  114.79  per  cent. for  manufacturer  No.  5;  in  productive  labor 
costs,  from  0.74  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  64.10  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  1;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.26  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  13  to  an  increase  of  77.29  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  10;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  51.40  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  13  to  91.07  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
9;  in  selling  expense,  from  a  decrease  of  24.23  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  14  to  an  increase  of  87.30  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  12 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  46.40  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  14  to  81.32  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  12. 

Prices, — ^The  average  increase  in  prices  for  the  14  manufacturers 
reporting  on  all  sizes  was  90.40  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
net  price  of  the  10  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  4-shovel  walking 
cultivator  was  93.33  per  cent. 

Profits. — ^The  average  net  profit  was  $1.31  in  1916  and  $6.14  in 
1918,  an  increase  of  $4.83,  or  368.7.0  per  cent. 

The  net  profits  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  ranged  from 
a  loss  of  $2.25  to  a  gain  of  $4.48.  In  1918  the  net  profits  ranged 
from  a  loss  of  $3.74  to  a  gain  of  $11.87. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  14  manufacturers  on  walking  culti- 
vators were  8.51  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  20.70  per  cent 
of  the  sale  price  in  1918. 

Riding  cultivators.— Fifteen  manufacturers  reported  for  riding 
cultivators,  of  which  12  reported  for  the  6-shovel  size,  2  for  the 
4-shovel  size,  and  1  for  the  8-shovel  size. 

Costs. — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  manufacturers 
reporting  for  riding  cultivators: 

Table  63. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  impletnent  for  riding  cultivators, 

1916  and  1918^  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Size  of- 
Implement. 

• 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

• 

1918 

• 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

4-sliovel 

do 

S8.68 
11.07 

10.78 

10.62 

9.88 

8.97 

11.89 

9.12 

8.13 

10. 40 

9.39 

13.27 

10.27 

13.32 

12.28 

$17.51 
20.63 

19.38 
21.24 
20.37 
18.64 
20.97 
20.56 
16.63 
18.96 
21.66 
23.05 
20.79 
25.17 

21.69 

101. 73 
86.36 

79.78 
100.00 
106.17 
107.80 

76.37 
125.44 
104.55 

82.31 
130.67 

73.70 
102.44 

88.96 

76.63 

$0.70 
2.19 

.81 
1.27 
1.00 
1.14 
1.70 
1.68 
1.55 
2.21 
1.65 
1.88 
1.80 
2.99 

2.67 

$1.06 

2.87 

1.08 
1.33 
1.10 
1.61 
1.97 
1.49 
1.85 
2.98 
1.86 
2.26 
2.25 
3.15 

3.14 

51.43 
31.05 

33.33 

4.72 

10.00 

41.23 

15.88 

»11.31 

19.36 

34.84 

12.73 

20.21 

25.00 

5.35 

17.60 

$1.30 
4.37 

1.12 
2.42 
1.49 
1.98 
3.07 
2.73 
2.28 
2.71 
2.79 
2.41 
2.75 
4.59 

1.42 

$2.36 
6.42 

1.18 
2.71 
2.10 
3.35 
2.96 
2.86 
3.33 
6.40 
3.06 
4.28 
6.13 
5.93 

1.75 

81.54 

2 

46.91 

3 

6-shovel 

dp 

5.36 

4 

11.98 

5 

do 

40.94 

6 

7 

do 

do 

60.19 
>3.58 

8 

do 

4.76 

9 

10 

11 

do 

do 

....  .do.«.. . .. 

46.05 

99.26 

9.68 

12 

13. 

14 

15 

do 

do 

do 

8-shovel 

77.59 

122.91 

29.19 

23.24 

Average 

94.38 

18.86 

43.79 

I  Decrease. 
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Tabu;  63. — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  riding  cultivatorSf 
1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission — Continued. 


Manufacturer. 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


Average. 


Siseof 
implement. 


4-sliovel. 
....do... 


6-shovel. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


8-shovel. 


Total  manufacturing 
cost. 


1916 


$10. 68 
17.63 

12.71 
14.31 
12.37 
12.09 
16.66 
13.53 
11.96 
15.32 
13.83 
17.56 
14.82 
20.90 

16.37 


1918 


$20.93 
29.92 

21.64 
25.28 
23.57 
23.60 
25.90 
24.91 
21.81 
27.34 
26.58 
29.59 
29.17 
34.25 

26.58 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


95.97 
69.71 

70.26 
76.66 
90.54 
95.20 
55.46 
84.11 
82.36 
78.46 
92.19 
68.51 
96.83 
63.88 

62.37 


77.16 


Selling,  general  and 
admmistrative. 


Cost  of  implements 
sold.  . 


1916 


$7.32 
7.19 

4.37 
5.68 
4.67 
4.22 
2.70 
4.37 
6.12 
4.51 
4.71 
7.20 
6.19 
6.49 

4.11 


1918 


$10.03 
11.26 

5.24 
4.85 
6.67 
6.87 
5.31 
6.36 

11. 13 
5.81 
6.63 
8.97 

11.81 
8.89 

5.65 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


37.02 
56.61 

19.91 
1 14. 61 
42.83 
62.80 
96.67 
45.54 
81.86 
28.82 
40.76 
24.58 
90.79 
36.98 

37.47 


44.62 


1916 


$18.00 
24.82 

17.08 
19.99 
17.04 
16.31 
19.36 
17.90 
18.  Q8 
19.83 
18.54 
24.76 
21.01 
27.39 

20.48 


1918 


$30.96 
41.18 

26.88 
30.13 
30.24 
30.47 
31.21 
31.27 
32.94 
33.15 
33.21 
38.56 
40.98 
43.14 

32.23 


Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 


72.00 
65.91 

57.38 
50.73 
77.46 
86.82 
61.21 
74.69 
82.19 
67.17 
79.13 
55.74 
95.05 
57.50 

57.36 


68.52 


*  Decrease. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  for  the  riding  cultivators  were 
not  greatly  different  from  those  for  the  walking  cultivators  except 
on  overhead  cost.  The  increase  for  the  riding  cultivator  on  this  item 
was  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  increase  for  the  walking 
cultivator. 

Prnces, — ^The  average  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  15  manufacturers 
reporting  on  all  sizes  was  94.32  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
prices  of  the  12  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  6-shovel  size  riding 
cultivator  was  91.16  per  cent. 

Profits. — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  15  manufacturers  were 
$3.08  in  1916  and  $11.15  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $8.07,  or  262.01  per 
cent. 

The  range  for  the  various  manufacturers  in  1916  was  from  a  loss 
of  $1.89  to  a  gain  of  $6.69.  In  1918  the  range  was  from  a  loss  of 
$4.89  to  a  gain  of  $15.27. 

Tlje  average  net  profits  of  the  15  manufacturers  on  riding  cultiva- 
tors were  13.56  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  24.49  per  cent 
in  1918. 

Mowers. — Nine  manufacturers  reported  for  mowers,  all  being  for 
the  5-foot  size. 
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Cost». — ^The  following  table  sliiows  the  costs  of  the  nine  manu* 
facturers  on  mowers: 

Table  64. — Masnufaetnrert*  esiimated  costs  per  impiement  for  mowers^  1916  and 

1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


Size  of 
iioplein^st. 

Mat^JEtleoat. 

ProdHctlve  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Mamafactnrnr. 

Iffl6 

1918 

Per 

cent 

io- 

crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

ia- 

'ci^sase. 

1 

1916 

19W 

0 

Per 

cent 

Itt- 

cresse; 

1 

5.f«it 

do. 

df>. 

do 

do- 

do. . 

do 

da. 

do p. 

113.77 
19.22 
17-64 
18.71 

17.  oe 

24.8& 

,  18. 11 

20.90- 

2L» 

$27.37 
30.40 
34.6& 
38.39 
29.6? 
40-47 
34.19 
42.5ft 

:  39. 9§ 

98.77 
68.17 
96.43 

105.18 
74.63 
62.60 
88.79 

103.64 
79.73 

$a.2» 

2.45 
2.30 
2.22 
3.^ 
3.2i4 
2.89 
1.64 
6.25 

$4.08 
2.69 
3.22 
,    2.80 
,    4.58 
3.73 
3.47 
2.01 
9.38 

24.01 
9.80 
410.00 
26.13 
42:68 
16.12 
22.61 
22.56 
5a08 

$3.06 
4.42 
6.36 
3.33 
&.45 
6.84 
3.58 
3.04 
5.11 

$5.24 
5.77 
7.90 
4.77 
7.69 
5.60 
6.22 
4.48 
6.38 

71.24 

2 

3i 

4 

5 

6..... 

7. 

8 

&. , 

30.51 
24.21 
43.24 
39.27 
14.11 
73.74 
47.37 
24.8& 

Average 

84.18 

31.10 

34.24 

Size  of 
implement. 

Total  manafectoriztg 
cost. 

Setting,  general'  and 
adnumstrative. 

Cost  of  implcinents 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

i  1919 

Per 

cent 

m- 

ctease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1SI6 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

I 

5-foot 

do 

do 

eo.i2 

26.00 
26.30 
24.26 
25.66 
33w97 
:  24. 52 
25.58 
33.56 

$36. 69^ 
38.86 
45.77 
45.96 
41.84 
49.80 
4^.88 
49.05 
55.66 

82.36 

74.  Oa 
91.95 
63.06 
4&60 
78.96 
91.75 
S.85 

$7.60 
7.14 
6.80 
6.98 

11.03 
4.25 

10.53 

15.34 
6.98 

$8.40 

9.64 

6.88 

10.07 

14.72 

,    8.10 

17.32 

16.30 

15.23 

10.62 

35.01 

1.18 

44.27 

33.46 

.    90.59 

'■    64.48 

6.26 

118.  It 

$27.72 
33v23 

m.n 

31.24 
36.69 
3a  23 
35.05 
40.^ 
40.54 

$45.09 
48.60 
52.65 
66. 0» 
56.56 
57.90 
61.20 
66.36 
70^.89 

62.66 

2- 

» 

46.9& 
59.06 

4 

do 

7%  36 

5 

do 

54.16 

6 

7 

do 

...J. do 

51.49 
74.61 

8 

9 

do 

do 

.     60.70 
74.86 

■ 

'    69.75 

• 

3^.15 

62.35 

1  Deerease. 

The  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  for  the  various  manu- 
facturers were  as  follows :  In  material  cost,  from  58.17  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No»  2  to  105.18  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4^  in 
productive  labor  cost,  f PMn  9.80  per  cent  for  manuf actuirer  No.  2  to 
50.08  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a 
decrease  of  4.11  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  an  increase  of 
7B.74  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  total  manufacturing"  coet, 
from  46.60  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  91.95  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  4;  in  selling  expense,  frenm  1.18  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer No.  3  to  118.19  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9;  and  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  45.95  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  2  to  79.35  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4.  In  this  case  both 
No.  2  and  No.  4  are  large  full-line  concerns. 
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Prices. — The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  nine  manufacturers 
on  the  5-foot  mowers  was  75.81  per  cent. 

Prof^s. — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  nine  manufacturers  on 
mowers  were  $2.22  in  1&16  and  $8.63  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $6.41 
or  288.74  per  cent. 

In  1916  four  of  the  manufacturers  suffered  losses  ranging  from 
$0.92  to  $3.22.  In  19^18  one  manufacturer  had  a  loss  which  was 
larger  than  his  loss  in  1916.  The  manufacturer  with  the  largest  net 
profits  in  both  1916  and  1918  had  net  profits  of  $9  and  $19.91, 
respectively. 

The  average  percentage  of  net  profits  to  sale  price  of  mowers  was 
5.77  per  cent  in  1916  and  13.17  per  cent  in  1918.  These  relatively 
low  percentages  .were  due  to  the  losses  of  the  small  manufacturers 
in  1916  and  their  low  profits  in  1918.  Three  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turers had  net  profits  in  1918  that  ranged  from  23  per  cent  to  over 
30  per  cent  of  their  sale  price. 

Dump  hayrases. — Ten  manufacturers  reported  for  dump  hay- 
rakes,  of  which  seven  reported  for  the  10- foot  size,  two  for  the  8- foot 
size,  and  one  for  the  9- foot  size. 

Costs, — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  for  hay  rakes : 

Table  65. — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  dump  hayrakes, 

1916  anH  1918^  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping.    • 

Mamifoctm-er. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in. 

crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1»18 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

8-foot 

do 

$8.23 
9.95 

9.08 

7.93 
10.63 
11.42 
10.61 
13.37 

9.84 
11.43 

$17.29 
19.08 

17.68 

15.40 
18.94 
19.82 
20.83 
21. 77 
20.36 
24.22 

110.09 
91.76 

94.71 

94.20 
78.18 
73.56 
96.32 
62.83 
106.91 
111.90 

$0.85 
2.58 

1.31 

1.52 
2.41 
1.03 
.51 
1.03 
1.25 
1.30 

$1.32 

3.87 

2.17 

1.88 
3.01 
1.13 
.87 
1.19 
1.54 
1.50 

55.29 
50.00 

65.65 

23.68 
24.90 
9.71 
70.59 
15.53 
23.20 
15.38 

$2.47 
2.01 

2.35 

1.39 
1.26 
1.86 
.83 
1.86 
2.32 
1.85 

$3.23 
2.51 

3.81 

2.35 
1.59 
1.35 
1.55 

1.78 
3.42 
2.70 

30.77 

2. 

24.88 

a 

9-foot 

10-foot 

do 

62.18 

4 

69.07 

5 

26.19 

6 

do 

127.42 

7 

do 

86.75 

8 

9 

do 

do 

14.30 
47.41 

10 

do 

45.95 

Average 

90.64 

34.01 

33.40 

....... 

1  Decrease. 
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Table  65. — Manufacturers*  estimated  casts  per  implement  for  dump  hayrakeSf 
1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission — Coiitinue<l. 


Siieof 
implement. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

ManufiEicturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

oreafle. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

8-foot 

do. ..... 

S11.55 
14.54 

12.74 

10.84 
14.30 
14.31 
11.95 
16.26 
13.41 
14.58 

$21.84 
25.46 

23.66 

19.63 
23.54 
22.30 
23.25 
24.74 
25.32 
28.42 

89.09 
76.10 

85.71 

81.09 
64.62 
55.84 
94.56 
52.15 
88.81 
94.93 

13.21 
3.04 

5.59 

3.95 
3.55 
4.31 
3.49 

2.46 
7.67 
6.83 

$3.60 
7.62 

8.41 

4.91 
4.40 
5.93 
5.80 
4.65 
9.11 
11.73 

12.15 
150.66 

5a  45 

24.30 
23.94 
37.59 
66.19 
84.96 
18.77 
71.74 

$14.7fr 
17.68 

18.33 

14.79 
17.85 
18.62 
15.44 
18.72 
21.08 
21.41 

$25.44 
33.08 

32.07 

24.54 
27.94 
28.23 
29.05 
29.29 
34.43 
40.15 

72.36 

2 

88.17 

3 

9^foot 

lO-foot 

do 

74.96 

4 

65.92 

5 

56.5a 

6 

do 

51. 6L 

7 

do 

88.  IS 

8 , 

do 

56. 4& 

9 

...  ..do. . . . . . 

63.33 

10 

do 

87.5a 

Average 

77. 10 

49.80 

7a  36^ 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  dump  hay- 
rakes  were  somewhat  higher  for  each  item  than  were  the  costs  of 
mowers  discussed  above. 

The  ranges  of  percentage  increases  of  the  various  manufacturers 
were  as  follows :  In  material  costs,  from  62.83  per  cent  for  manufac- 
turer No.  8  to  111.90  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  10;  in  pro- 
ductive labor  cost,  from  9.71  per  cent  from  manufacturer  No.  6  to 
70.59  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a 
decrease  of  27.42  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  86.75  pw  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  total  manufacturing  cost,  from  52.15  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  8  to  94.93  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No. 
10;  in  selling  expense,  from  12.15  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1 
to  150.66  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  in  total  cost  of  implement 
sold,  fromj  51.61  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  88.17  per  cent 
for  manufacturer  No.  2.  Manufacturer  No.  7  was  only  slightly 
behind  No.  2,  as  his  increase  was  88.15  per  cent.  Manufacturer  No. 
2  is  a  small  concern,  while  No.  6  and  No.  7  are  both  large  concerns. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in  prices  for  all  sizes  of  dump  hay- 
rakes  reported  on  by  the  10  manufacturers  was  91.51  per  cent.  The 
average  increase  in  price  of  the  seven  manufacturers  reporting  on  thei 
10-foot  dump  hayrake  was  90.06  per  cent. 

Profits, — The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on 
dump  hayrakes  was  $1.80  in  1916  and  $7.22  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
$5.42,  or  301.11  per  cent. 

Three  of  the  manufacturers  had  losses  in  1916,  but  none  of  these 
incurred  losses  in  1918,  although  one  of  them  made  a  profit  of  only 
$0.92  per  machine.  These  three  manufacturers  are  small  concerns. 
Four  of  the  remaining  seven  manufacturers  made  net  profits  of  over 
$9  per  machine  in  1918,  three  of  these  being  large  concerns. 
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The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on  dump  hay- 
rakes  were  8.97  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  19.14  per  cent 
in  1918.  In  1918  three  of  the  large  manufacturers  had  profits  that 
ranged  from  29  per  cent  to  over  35  per  cent  of  their  sale  prices. 

Side-delivery  hatrakes. — ^Nine  manufacturers  reported  for  side- 
delivery  hayrakes. 

Costs. — The  following  table  shows  the  costs  for  these  rakes: 

Table  66. — Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  side-delivery  hay* 
rakes,  1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  snipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

(;rea.se. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1 
1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

*icrease. 

1 

$15.23 
20.39 
21.87 
28.77 
24.93 
19.27 
17.75 
22.49 
24.78 

131.72 
43.18 
39.06 
47.46 
44.83 
34.94 
37.77 
40.88 
46.57 

108.27 
111.77 
78.60 
64.96 
79.82 
81.32 
112. 79 
81.77 
87.93 

12.16 
1.66 
2.25 
3.71 
2.86 
4.58 
3.78 
7.27 
3.55 

12.99 
2.21 
2.84 
4.43 
3.14 
4.69 
4.65 

10.91 
3.82 

38.43 

33.13 

26.22 

19.41 

9.79 

2.40 

23.02 

50.07 

7.61 

$2.74 
2.30 
5.12 
2.34 
3.03 
7.44 
7.03 
6.36 
4.59 

15.87 
2.43 
6.33 
2.94 
3.77 
8.08 

10.36 
7.83 
6.87 

114.23 

2 

5.65 

3 

23.63 

4 

25.64 

5 

24.42 

6 

8.60 

7 

47.37 

8 

23.11 

9 

49.67 

Averaee    

87.44 

24.70 

33.04 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Sellfni 

f,  genera 

■ii7iini«»tn 

\l  and 
fttive. 

Cost  of  implements  sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

$20.13 
24.35 
29.24 
34.82 
30.82 
31.29 
28.66 
36.12 
32.92 

$40.58 
47.82 
48.23 
54.83 
51.74 
47.71 
52.78 
59.62 
57.26 

101.59 
96.39 
64.95 
67.47 
67.88 
52.48 
84.80 
65.06 
73.94 

$9.45 

9.26 

8.81 

8.98 

10.22 

16.16 

18.02 

8.95 

16.65 

$9.69 
9.40 
11.98 
9.40 
12.83 
18.22 
17.98 
17.92 
22.65 

2.53 

1.51 
35.98 

4.68 
25.54 
12.75 

1.22 

100.22 

36.04 

$29.58 
33.61 
38.05 

$50.27 
67.22 
60.21 

69.94 

2 

70.25 

3 

68.24 

4. 

43.80 

64.23 

46.64 

5 

41.04  1    64.57 
47.45       65.93 
46.58       70.76 
45.07       77.54 
49.57       79.91 

67.33 

6. 

38.95 

7 

51.91 

8 

72.04 

9 

61.21 

Average 

71.69 

22.13 

1 

67.61 

! 

1  Decrease. 


The  increases  in  the  average  percentages  were  smaller  on  every 
item  of  cost  for  the  side-delivery  hayrakes  than  for  the  dump  hay- 
rakes. The  average  increase  for  total  cost  of  implement  sold  was 
considerably  smaller,  being  57.61  per  cent  for  the  side-delivery  rake 
and  70.36  for  the  dump  rake. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  various  manufacturers  were  as 
follows :  In  material  cost,  from  64.96  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4 
to  112.79  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7;  in  productive  labor  cost, 
from  2.40  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  50.07  per  cent  for  manu- 
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factiirer  No.  8;  in  overhead  cost,  from  5.65  j>er  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  2  to  114.23  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1;  in  total  manu- 
facturing cost,  from  52.48  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  101.59 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1 ;  in  selling  expense,  from  a  decrease 
of  0.22  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7  to  an  increase  of  100.22  per 
cent  for  manufacturer  No.  8;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold, 
from  38^95  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  72.04  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  8.  In  this  case  a  large  manufacturer  had  the 
smallest  increase  in  UAaA  cost  of  implement  sold,  while  a  small  manu- 
facturer had  the  greatest  increase. 

PHces. — The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  nine  manufacturers 
on  side-delivery  hayrakes  was  60.97  per  c^it,  whereas,  as  previously 
stated,  tte  increase  in  the  average  price  of  all  sizes  of  dump  hayrakes 
was  91.51  per  c^at. 

Profits. — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  nine  manufacturers  re- 
porting on  side-delivery  rakes  were  $7.40  in  1916  and  $13.31  in  1918, 
an  increase  of  $5.91  or  79.86  per  cent* 

None  of  the  manufacturers  showed  any  loss  on  side-delivery  rakes 
in  either  of  the  two  years  covered.  Two  of  the  larger  concerns  had 
net  profits  of  over  $20  in  1918. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  nine;  manufacturers  on  side-delivery 
rakes  were  15.38  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  16.95  per  cent 
in  1918. 

Hay  loaders. — Seven  manufacturers  reported  for  hay  loaders,  of 
which  six  reported  for  the  8-foot  size  and  one  for  the  6-foot  size. 

Casts, — ^The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  hay  loader : 

Table  67. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  hay  loaders,  1916 

and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Siseof 
imiriemeiit. 

Material  eoat. 

ProdaetiTe  labor. 

Overhead,  warehocse, 
and  flipping. 

Mamx&cturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

C«lt 

in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

6-foot 

8-foot 

-do 

do 

do 

$21.96 

24.44 
37.66 
30.58 
27.21 
24.30 
».80 

$39.76 

44.06 
45.20 
51.25 
49. 9D 
44.46 
46.06 

81.06 

80.28 
20.02 
67.69 
83.30 
82.96 
M.56 

$2.51 
3.28 

a.  17 

3.90 
2.53 
4.06 
8.33 

$2.91 

3.62 
4.22 
4.87 
3.51 
5.27 
12.49 

15.94 

10.37 
83.12 
24.87 
3».2» 
29.80 
m.9i 

$2.91 

3.49 
4.38 
.  2.01 
5.76 
9.30 
6.81 

$5.29 

4.33 
4.63 
2.55 
7.84 
9.46 
8.48 

81.79 

2 

24.07 

3 

4 

5 

5.71 
26.87 
36.11 

0 

.....do 

1.72 

7 

do 

2«.62 

Arcragc. 

63.66 

32.84 

22185 

....... 

COSTS,  PRICES,  Asna  pbofits  of  manxttactubebs. 
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Taklb  67, — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  hay  loaders,  19 IQ 

and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission — Continued. 


« 

SiBeof 

implement. 

Total  mannffectm-iii? 

cost. 

StiMnf,  general  and 
adnmustrative. 

Cost  of  implements 

sold. 

M&nnfacturer. 

1W6 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

3.93 

29.41 
17.50 
14.55 
48.44 
67.43 
128.57 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

6-fGOt 

8-foot 

do 

$27.38 

31.21 
45.21 
36.49 
35.49 
37.66 
44.94 

$47.96 

52.  (H 
54.05 
68.67 
61.25 
59.19 
67.03 

75.16 

66.65 
19.55 
60.78 
72.58 
57.17 
49.16 

$11.19 

ia37 

9.83 

9.35 

10.28 

14.80 

9.» 

$11.63 

13.42 
11.55 
10.  n 
15.26 
24.78 
21.28 

$38.57 

41.58 
55.04 
45.84 
45.77 
52.46 
54.25 

$50.59 

65.43 
65. 6Q 
69.38 
76.51 
83.97 
88.31 

54.49 

2 

67.36 

3 

19.19 

4 

.. . .  .do. ..... 

61.35 

5 

G 

7 .• 

do 

do 

67.16 
60.06 
62.78 

Average 

54.87 

44.59 

52.56 

The  average  percentage  increases  for  the  material  cost  and  over- 
head cost  of  hay  loaders  were  relatively  small,  while  the  increase 
for  the  productive  labor  cost  was  relatively  large  as  compared  with 
other  implements. 

The  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  various  manufacturers  while 
quite  wide  do  not  show  such  extremes  as  those  for  some  of  the  other 
implements.  One  manufacturer,  No.  3,  shows  very  smst-ll  increases, 
however,  especially  for  material  costs  and  total  costs  of  implements 
sold,  these  increases  being  20.02  per  cent  and  19.19  per  cent  respec- 
tively. No*  3  is  a  large  concern,  but  took  little  part  in  association 
activities.  The  greatest  increases  in  material  costs  and  in  total  cost 
of  implements  sold  are  shown  for  manufacturer  No.  5,  the  increase 
being  83.39  per  cent  and  67.16  per  cent  respectively.  No.  5  is  a  large 
concern  and  is  very  active  in  association  cost  activities. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  six  manufacturers 
reporting  on  the  8- foot  size  hay  loader  was  80.69  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  seven  manufacturers  on 
hay  loaders  were  $4.25  in  1916  and  $19.99  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
$15.74,  or  370.35  per  cent. 

Three  manufacturers  showed  losses  in  1916,  but  none  showed  a 
loss  in  1918. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  seven  manufacturers  on  hay  loaders 
were  7.88  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  21.71  in  1918.  Three 
of  the  manufacturers  had  net  profits  in  1918  that  were  over  27  per 
cent  of  their  sale  price. 

Grain  binders. — Six  manufacturers  reported  on  grain  binders,  of 
which  three  reported  on  the  6-foot  size,  two  on  the  7- foot  size,  and  one 
on  the  8- foot  size. 
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Costs. — The  costs  of  manufacturers  for  grain  binders  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

Table  68. — Manufacturers*  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  grain  binders, 

1916  and  1918,  o»  revised  l>y  the  Commission, 


Size  of 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warefaoose, 
and  shipping. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 

in- 
crease. 

1 

6-foot 

$35.10 
47.67 
54.67 

53.74 
51.52 

59.81 

$67.32 

93.71 

101.42 

85.42 
79.49 

117.57 

91.79 
96.58 
85.51 

58.95 
54.29 

96.57 

$10.70 
8.62 
9.67 

10.38 
12.20 

8.72 

$13. 13 
11.52 
12.63 

11.42 
15.83 

10.71 

22.71 
33.64 
30.61 

10.02 
29.75 

22.82 

$9.87 
12.70 
25.32 

18.76 
19.85 

16.19 

$16.71 
18.99 
31.04 

24.46 
24.91 

23.87 

69130 

2 

49.53 

3 

. . ...do.... ... 

22.50 

4 

7-foot 

.....do....... 

30.38 
25.49 

5 

6 

8-lbot 

47.44 

Avera^G. .......... 

80.14 

24.80 

36.31 

Size  of 
implement. 

Total  mannfactoring 
cost. 

Selling,  general  and 
administrative. 

Cost  of  imptements 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 

in. 
crease. 

1 

6-foot 

$55.67 
68.99 
89.66 

82.88 
83.57 

84.72 

$97. 16 
124.22 
145.09 

121.30 
120.23 

152. 15 

74.53 
80.06 
61.82 

46.36 
43.87 

79.59 

$21.04 
18.82 
19.27 

20.33 
31.69 

47.17 

$22.61 
27.01 
19.15 

26.55 
41.42 

50.58 

7.46 

43.52 

1.62 

30.60 
30.70 

7.23 

$76. 71 

87.81 

108.93 

103.21 
115.26 

131.89 

$119.77 
151.23 
164.24 

147.85 
161.65 

202.73 

56.13 

2 

3 

72.22 
50.78 

4 

7-foot 

....  .do. ...... 

43.25 

5 

4a  25 

6 

8-foot 

53.72 

Average. 

• 

63.30 

18.32 

1 
1 

••.....'.....••• 

51.88 

1 

1  Decrease. 


The  average  increases  in  the  different  items  of  cost  for  grain 
binders  ranged  from  18.32  per  cent  for  selling  expense  to  80.14  per 
cent  for  material  cost.  The  average  increase  in  cost  of  implement 
sold  was  51.88  per  cent. 

The  ranges  in  the  increase  for  the  various  manufacturers  were 
not  so  wide  as  in  most  of  the  other  implements  covered.  The  ranges 
were :  In  material  cost,  from  54.29  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5 
to  96.58  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2;  in  productive  labor  cost, 
from  10.02  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4  to  33.64  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  2;  in  overhead  cost,  from  22.59  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  3  to  69.30  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  1;  in 
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selling  expense  from  a  decrease  of  0.62  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  3  to  an  increase  of  43.52  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  and  in 
total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  40.25  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5  to  72.22  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2.  Manufacturer  No.  2 
is  a  large  concern  which  is  very  active  in  association  cost  studies. 
No.  5  is  also  a  large  concern,  but  is  not  active  in  association  affairs. 

The  costs  of  one  manufacturer  were  for  a  6- foot  binder  with  pole 
and  tongue  truck,  while  the  costs  of  two  of  the  other  manufacturers 
were  for  6-foot  binders  with  pole  but  without  tongue  truck. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  for  all  sizes  of  grain  binders  re- 
ported was  72.58  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  prices  for  the 
%  and  7  foot  binders  was  74.84  per  cent. 

Pro-fits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  of  grain 
binders  were  $3.31  in  1916  and  $27.23  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $23.92, 
or  722.66  per  cent. 

In  1916  three  of  the  manufacturers  had  losses.  In  1918  all  the 
manufacturers  made  profits.  One  manufacturer  made  the  largest 
profit  in  each  of  the  years. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  grain  binders 
were  3.35  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  15.09  per  cent  in  1918. 
The  low  percentage  in  1916  was  largely  due  to  the  losses  of  three  of 
the  manufacturers.  One  of  the  manufacturers  made  net  profits  that 
were  24.53  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  31.56  per  cent  in 
1918. 

Corn  binders. — Five  manufacturers  reported  for  com  binders. 

Costs, — The  costs  of  manufacturers  for  corn  binders  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Table  69.- 

—Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  com  hinders, 
1916  and  1918,  as  revised  dp  the  Cotnmission. 

kcturer. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  snipping. 

Manufa 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

In- 

cre^ase. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

S30.70 
46.76 
43.98 
43.15 
55.65 

$59.91 
70.95 
73.88 
86.63 

118.60 

95.15 

55.05 

67.99 

100.76 

113.12 

110.40 

10.43 

9.46 

10.75 

12.92 

$12. 70 
11.47 
14.70 

14.87 
15.88 

22.12 
9.97 
55.39 
38.33 
22.91 

$9.82 
18.85 
16.93 
15.69 
24.01 

$16.80 
21.34 
23.10 
24.19 
35.39 

71.08 

2 

13.21 

3 

• 

36.44 

4 

54.17 

5.      

47.40 

Average .... 

87.00 

29.02 

41.64 
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Table  69. — Manufacturers'  estimated  costs  per  implement   for  com  binders, 
1916  and  191S,  as  revised  bij  the  Commission' — Continnef!. 


Total  manuliMtfiiin? 
cost. 

SelttDgf.  floieralaiid 
admmistrative. 

Cost  ol  ixttplein«st3 

sold.               *! 

MafiHifacUirer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

ivat 

1918 

Per 
cent 
In- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

in- 

creafic. 

I 

$5a92 
75.04 
T0t37 
69.59 
92.^ 

$89.41 
108.75 
111.68 
125.69 
169.87 

75.59 
,    38.27 
58.70 
80.62 
83.48 

$21.18 
19.62 
30.14 
19i28 
42.95 

$22.61 
25.95 
39.68 
27.09 
45.78 

6.75 
33.26 
31.65 
4Qi51 

6.59 

$72.10 
94.66 

loasi 

88.87 
135.53 

$nro3 

129.71 
151.36 
152. 7& 
215.65 

55.36 

2 ».-.- 

37.09 

3 

5a  59 

4 ^.. 

71.91 

5 

59.12 

A  vcragB 

67.48 

20.98 

54.88 

The  increases  in  the  average  percentages  were  somewhat  greater 
for  com  binders  than  those  for  grain  binders. 

There  were  wide  ranges  in  the  increases  for  the  various  manu- 
facturers. In  material  cost  the  range  of  increases  was  from  55.05 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to  113.12  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  5 ;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from  9.97  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  2  to  55.39  per  c^it  for  manufacturer  No.  3;  in  overhead  cost, 
from  13.21  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2  to  71.08  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  Na  1;  in  selling  expense,  from  6.59  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  5  to  40.51  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4;  and 
in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  from  37.03  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  2  to  7L91  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  4. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in  price  of  the  five  manufacturers 
for  the  com  binder  was  73.58  per  cent.  This  is  almost  the  same  as 
the  increase  in  the  average  for  all  sizes  of  grain  binders  which  was 
72.58  per  cent. 

Profits. — The  average  net  profits  of  the  five  manufacturers  on 
corn  binders  were  $4.03  in  1916  and  $25.37  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
$21.34,  or  529.53  per  cent. 

Two  of  the  manufacturers  in  1916  showed  losses,  and  cwie  of  the 
manufacturers  made  a  profit  of  only  $0.84.  In  1918  only  one  manu- 
facturer showed  a  loss.  The  same  manufacturer  made  the  largest 
profits  in  each  of  the  two  years. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  five  manufactm^ers  on  com  binders 
were  4.23  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  14.76  per  cent  in  IMS. 
One  manufacturer  had  profits  that  were  29.52  per  cent  of  the  sale 
price  in  1916  and  35.99  per  cent  in  1918. 

Manure  spreaders. — ^Ten  manufacturers  reported  for  manure 
spreaders,  of  which  three  reported  for  the  70-bushel  size,  one  for  the 
55-bushel  size,  and  six  did  not  specify  any  size. 
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CosU. — ^The  foUowiBg  table  shows  the  costs  of  manufacturers  for 
manure  spreaders. 

TkBLR  70.— Mmiuf9ctwrers^  estimated  costs  perimpiemmt  for  monmre  spreaders, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


• 

Sbsof 
implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

1916 

1918 

Pot 

cent 

in- 

1919 

■ 

1918 

Per 

eest 

in- 

GTttfiS. 

1916 

1918 

Jnaimiactarer. 

Per 
eook 

in- 
crease. 

1 

55-bushel — 

70-biMheL..- 
.^ 

$40.85 
43.97 

sa4i 

64.31 

44.11 
37.34 
50.87 
45.35 
56.39 
5a  32 

$65.04 

81.78 
SB.  68 

95w85 

61.63 
65.38 
68.00 
81.  «S 
91.57 
«0.fl7 

59.22 

85.99 
64.0S 
7iw49 

39.72 
75.09 
33^67 
81.17 
62.39 
59.12 

$4.59 
4.51 

a34 

3.68 

6.48 
4.85 
5l81 
a  18 
3.04 

ass 

$5.28 
&31 

ai& 

4.90 

7.70 
6.13 
6.67 
7.9B 
5.05 
11.57 

15.03 

17.74 

iao7 

33.15 

ia83 

6.77 
13.08 
28.32 
66.12 
35.32 

$&37 

9.97 
a87 
5.09 

11.96 
6.15 

5.89 

aso 

aa5 

14.79 

$7.92 

11.50 

10.99 

5.38 

14.83 
7.8* 

6.43 
12.61 
16. 13 
19.^ 

14.23 

{\ 

15.35 

3.              

23.90 

4.               

....  .do. ...... 

6.70 

5... 

24.00 

6 

27.15 

7 

a  17 

8 

94.00 

9 

72.51 

la. 

31.98 

Avei8fi!&. . . 

^3S 

• 

22.47 

30.27 

Size  of 
implement. 

Total  BMHittlacturiBg 
cost. 

Selliag,  geaei 
admuistra 

'aland 
tfve. 

Cost  oiimi^nwnts 
sold. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

■ 

1916 

1918 

Per 

cent 

inr 

crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

55-bushel 

7(M>us1m1.... 

do 

...  ..do. ...... 

$53.71 

5^45 
67.62 
63.08 

62.55 
4&34 
^57 
57.93 
68.78 
73.66 

$7a24 

96.50 

102.85 
106.13 

84.16 

7a  33 

81.09 

102.52 

112.75 

111.16 

45.67 

6a67 
52.10 
68.25 

34.55 
82.04 
2a  46 
76.97 
63.93 
60.91 

$a44 

ia28 

19.26 
20L65 

16.63 
17.74 
23.59 
20.46 
12.35 
29.52 

$13.92 

2a  40 

23.43 
23. 7» 

20.33 
34.45 
34.27 
21.64 
12.81 
37.61 

64.93 

3a» 

21.65 
10.23 

22.25 
94.19 
45.27 
5.75 
3.72 
27.41 

$62.15 

77.73 

8§.88 
83.73 

79.18 

«ao8 

86.16 
78.39 
81.13 

ioai8 

$92.16 

iai.99 
126.28 
12a  89 

104.49 
lia78 
115.27 
124.16 
125.56 
148. 77 

4a  29 

1 

60.80 

l> 

A 

45.35 
53.91 

31.97 

G 

7a  67 

7 

33.79 

8 

5a  38 

54. 76 

10 

44.18 

Average 

54.98 

31.79 

49.56 

1 

>  Deenaae. 

Tlie  average  percentages  of  increase  were  relatively  small  for 
manure  spreaders,  especially  the  increase  in  material  cost,  which  was 
63.35  per  cent,  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold,  which  was  49.56 
per  cent 

T^ie  ranges  in  the  percentages  of  increases  were  not  so  wide  as  for 
most  of  the  other  implements  discussed  above.  The  ranges  were: 
In  material  cost,  from  33.67  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  7  to  85.99 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  2 ;  in  productive  labor  cost,  from  5.77 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6  to  66.12  per  cent  for  manufacturer 
No.  9;  in  overhead  cost,  from  a  decrease  of  4.23  per  cent  for  manu- 
facturer-No. 1  to  an  increase  of  94  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  8; 
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in  selling  expense,  from  3.72  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  9  to  94.19 
per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  6 ;  and  in  total  cost  of  implement  sold, 
from  31.97  per  cent  for  manufacturer  No.  5  to  70.67  per  cent  for 
manufacturer  No.  6. 

Prices. — The  average  increase  in  price  for  all  the  sizes  reported  on 
by  the  10  manufacturers  was  61.35  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in 
price  of  the  3  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  70-bushel  size  manure 
spreader  was  69.34  per  cent. 

Profits. — ^The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on  ma- 
nure spreaders  was  $14.45  in  1916  and  $32.81  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
$18.36,  or  127.05  per  cent. 

One  manufacturer  had  a  loss  in  1916.  In  1918  all  the  manufacturers 
made  profits,  seven  making  profits  of  over  $30  per  implement  in 
this  year. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  10  manufacturers  on  manure  spread- 
ers were  14.65  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  20.85  per  cent  in 
1918.  Five  of  the  manufacturers  made  profits  in  1916  that  were  over 
20  per  cent  of  the  sale  price ;  seven  made  similar  profits  in  1918.  Of 
these  seven,  four  made  profits  of  over  25  per  cent  of  the  sale  price, 
and  one  of  these  four  made  profits  that  were  nearly  34  per  cent  of  the 
sale  price. 

Farm  wagons. — Six  manufacturers  reported  for  farm  wagons,  of 
which  five  reported  for  the  3i-inch  skein  and  one  for  the  2J-inch 
skein. 

Costs. — The  costs  of  the  six  manufacturers  for  farm  wagons  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  71. — Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  farm  wagons, 

1916  and  1918,  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


Size  of 
Implement. 

Material  cost. 

Productive  labor. 

Overhead,  warehouse, 
and  shipiiing. 

Manufacturer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2j-inch  skein 

3i-inch  skein 
do 

S35.53 

32.95 

38.83 
32.87 
33.13 
33.47 

158.60 

51.79 
67.81 
47.42 
63.24 
66.64 

64.93 

57.18 
48.88 
44.27 
60.70 
69.23 

15.46 

4.20 
5.64 
5.00 
7.78 
6.57 

$6.01 

5.60 
6.05 
6.60 
9.25 
9.06 

ia07 

35.48 
7.27 
30.00 
18.89 
37.90 

$5.81 

6.10 
7.14 
9.41 
9.41 
9.32 

$7.20 

11.75 
6.33 
14.65 
13.04 
15.72 

23.93 

2 

92.62 

3 

1 11. 34 

4 

do.. 

54.62 

5 

....  .do. .... 

38.58 

6 

do 

68.67 

Average 

57.41 

22.  S3 

45.35 

COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  OF  MANVFACTUBEBS. 
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Table  71. — Manufacturers^  estimated  costs  per  implement  for  farm  wagons, 
1916  and  1918,  as  revised  by  the  Commission — Continued. 


Size  of 
implement. 

Total  manufacturing 
cost. 

Selling,  genei 

ftdTnfnfntr^ 

al  and 
tive. 

Cost  of  implements 
sold. 

Mannfactnrer. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1916 

1918 

Per 
cent 
in- 
crease. 

1 

2i-inch  skein 

3i-inch  skein 
...  ..do.. ... 

$46.80 

43.25 
51.61 
47.28 
50.32 
49.36 

$71.81 

60.23 
70.19 
68.47 
75.53 
81.42 

53.49 

60.07 
36 

44.82 
5a  10 
64.96 

$13.25 

5.70 

8.80 

11.38 

13.35 

19.21 

$16.31 

9.44 
12.08 
14.88 
12.97 
29.10 

23.09 

65.61 
37.27 
3a  76 
12.84 
51.48 

$60.05 

48.95 
60.41 
58.66 
63.67 
68.57 

$88.12 

78.67 
82.27 
83.35 
88.50 
110. 52 

46.74 

2 

60.72 

3 : 

36.19 

4 

5 

6 

......do 

do 

do 

42.09 
38.90 
61.18 

Aveiage 

51.29 

32.21 

47.49 

1 

1  Decrease. 


The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  were  smaller  for 
wagons  than  for  the  other  implements  covered,  especially  the  increase 
in  material  cost,  which  was  57.41  per  cent.  This  relatively  small  in- 
crease was  due  to  the  fact  that  wagons  are  made  largely  of  wood, 
and  lumber  prices  had  increased  in  1918  much  less  than  the  prices 
of  iron  and  steel,  which  form  the  main  items  of  material  for  most 
of  the  other  implements. 

Prices. — ^The  average  increase  in  price  for  all  sizes  of  farm  wagons 
reported  on  was  60.01  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  price  of  the 
five  manufacturers  reporting  on  the  SJ-inch  skein  farm  wagon  was 
57.94  per  cent. 

Profits. — ^The  average  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  farm 
wagons  were  $5.26  in  1916  and  $15.94  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $10.68, 
or  203.04  per  cent. 

Manufacturer  No.  6  had  losses  in  both  years,  which  were  mainly 
due  to  his  excessive  selling  expense.  The  other  manufacturers  made 
profits  in  both  1916  and  in  1918.  The  same  manufacturer  had  the 
largest  profits  in  each  of  the  two  years.  This  manufacturer  is  one 
of  the  larger  wagon  concerns. 

The  average  net  profits  of  the  six  manufacturers  on  farm  wagons 
were  8.08  per  cent  of  the  sale  price  in  1916  and  15.29  per  cent  in  1918. 


Section  4. — Summary. 

It  is  not  possible  briefly  to  summarize  the  actual  figures  of  costs 
and  prices  and  the  changes  therein  on  account  of  the  variety  of  im- 
plements. The  costs  and  prices  in  1916  were  not  much  affected  by 
the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  percentage  increases  therein  in  1918  show 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  this  industry  and  its  management.  For  the 
22  kinds  of  implements  whose  costs  are  summarized  (see  Table  48), 
the  average  percentage  of  increase  in  costs  in  1918  as  compared  with 
1916  generally  ranged  between  50  and  70  per  cent.  In  every  case  the 
1^559''--20 12 
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percentage  increase  in  prices  was  greater,  and  generally  much 
greater ;  these  increases  generally  ranged  from  70  to  95  per  cent.  As 
the  same  percentage  increase  in  prices  and  costs  would  have  meant 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  profit,  a  much  greater  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  prices  meant  a  much  greater  rate  of  profit. 

Among  the  most  striking  facts  brought  out  by  these  numerous  ta- 
bles which  are  capable  of  brief  summarization  are  the  percentages 
of  costs  and  profits  to  selling  prices  in  1916  and  1918.  (See  Table  49.) 
For  example,  on  the  average  in  1916  the  cost  of  materials  used  in  the 
grain  binder  formed  47  per  cent  of  the  sales  price,  the  productive 
labor  9.5  per  cent,  the  factory  overhead,  including  warehouse  and 
shipping  15.9  per  cent,  the  selling  and  general  administrative  ex- 
pense 24.3  per  cent,  and  the  total  cost  96.7  per  cent.  The  net  profit 
on  the  average  was  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  sales  price.  In  1918  the 
material  cost  increased  slightly  to  48.8  per  cent,  the  productive  labor 
decreased  to  6.8  per  cent,  the  factory  overhead,  etc.,  decreased  to  12.6 
per  cent,  the  selling,  general  and  administrative  expense  decreased  to 
16.7  per  cent,  and  the  total  cost  decreased  to  84.9  per  cent.  The  net 
profit,  on  the  other  hand,  namely,  15.1  per  cent,  showed  a  very  great 
increase. 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  productive  labor  cost  and  of 
the  total  cost,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  net 
profit,  are  especially  significant,  indicating  a  much  greater  advance 
in  price  than  in  costs.  While  the  percentage  rates  vary  for  the  other 
implements  tabulated,  they  all  show  similar  conditions  existed.  The 
percentages  of  raw  material  costs  did  not  change  much  in  most  cases, 
but  they  generally  increased  to  some  extent.  There  was  invariably 
a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  factory  overhead,  etc.,  and  in  selling, 
general  and  administrative  expense.  The  material  costs  generally 
exceeded  40  per  cent  and  often  exceeded  50  per  cent  in  both  years. 
The  productive  labor  costs,  which  generally  ranged  from  5  to  8 
per  cent  in  1916  and  from  3  to  7  per  cent  in  1918,  does  not  include 
all  of  the  labor  cost,  however,  a  large  part  of  which  is  found 
in  the  factory  overhead,  etc.  The  factory  overhead,  etc.,  which 
comprises  besides  the  indirect  labor  various  indirect  factory  expenses 
and  supplies,  generally  ranged  from  8  to  13  per  cent  in  1916  and 
from  6  to  10  i)er  cent  in  1918.  While  there  was  evidently,  therefore, 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  price  which  was 
paid  for  labor,  the  actual  rates  of  wages,  it  should  be  stated,  in- 
creased during  this  period  though  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
prices.  The  net  profits  on  sales  in  1916  showed  a  very  wide  range 
and  even  disregarding  extremes  varied  from  8  to  20  per  cent;  in 
1918  they  were  more  uniform  and  generally  ranged  from  16  to  30 
per  cent.  The  great  increase  in  the  percentages  of  net  profit  corre- 
sponded, of  course,  to  a  great  advance  in  prices  between  1916  and  1918. 


Chapter  V. 

DELIVERED  COST  OF  IMPLEMENTS  TO  DEALERS  AND 
PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  DEALERS,  1916  AND  1918. 


Section  1. — ^Introduction. 

In  order  to  determine  the  purchase  prices  and  selling  prices  of 
retail  dealers,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  about  25,000  retail  dealers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  dealers  were  asked  to  report 
their  delivered  costs  and  their  cash  and  time  prices  to  the  farmers 
on  20  typical  implements  in  1916  and  1918.^  All  implements  upon 
which  costs  and  prices  were  reported  were  to  be  identical  as  to  size, 
specifications,  and  attachments  in  both  years.  Many  dealers  were  un- 
able to  supply  this  information.  Some  could  give  the  information 
for  only  one  year,  while  others  failed  to  report  the  amount  of  freight 
paid  or  the  amount  of  cash  discount  taken  on  the  various  implements. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  dealers  filled  out  the  schedules  fully.  Ap- 
proximately 11,600  of  the  questionnaires  contained  valuable  informa- 
tion, but  only  about  8,500  dealers  reported  comparable  cost  and  price 
figures  for  the  two  years. 

These  schedules  supplied  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the 
dealers'  costs,  prices,  and  gross  profits  on  the  various  implements  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  afforded  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  each  of  these  items. 

In  order  to  ascertain  any  variation  between  different  sections  of 
the  country  in  the  costs,  prices,  and  profits  of  the  dealers,  the  differ- 
ent States  were  combined  into  10  groups.  Each  group  or  section  was 
made  up  as  far  as  possible  of  States  producing  similar  crops  and  hav- 
ing similar  agricultural  conditions.    These  groups  were  as  follows : 

I.  East  North  Central :  II.  West  Central : 
Wisconsin.  Iowa. 

Michigan.  Missouri. 

Uinois.  Nebraska. 

Indiana.  Kansas. 

Ohio. 

*  These  implements  were :  Walking  plow,  sulky  plow,  spike-tooth  harrow,  gprlng-tooth 
harrow,  single  disk  harrow,  tandem  or  double  disk  harrow,  com  planter,  cotton  planter, 
disk  drill,  hoe  drill,  walking  cultivator,  riding  cultivator,  manure  spreader,  com  binder, 
grain  binder,  mower,  dump  hayrake,  side-delivery  hayrake,  hay  loader,  and  farm  wagon. 
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III.  Northerji  Prairie :  VII.  Middle  Atlantic : 

Minnesota.  Pennsylvania. 

North  Dakota.  New  Jersey. 

South  Dakota.  New  York. 
IV.  West  South  Central :                         VIII.  New  England : 

Arkansas.  Maine. 

Oklahoma.  New  Hampshire. 

Louisiana.  Vermont. 

Texas.  Massachusetts. 

V.  Lower  Southern:  Rhode  Island. 

North  Carolina.  Connecticut. 

South  Carolina.  IX.  Rocky  Mountain: 

Georgia.                               ,  Montana. 

Florida.  Idaho. 

Alabama.  Nevada. 

Mississippi.  Utah.                                    • 

VI.  Upper  Southern:  Colorado. 

Maryland.  Arizona. 

Delaware.  New  Mexico. 

District  of  Columbia.  X.  Pacific  Coast : 

Virginia.  Washington. 

West  Virginia.  Oregon. 

Kentucky.  California. 

Tenessee. 

Use  was  also  made  of  the  manufacturers'  price  lists.  The  disad- 
vantages of  these  price  lists  were  that  they  did  not  show  the  amount 
of  discount  taken  or  freight  paid  by  the  various  dealers. 

Section  2. — Delivered  cost  of  implements  to  dealers. 

Manufacturers'  prices. — ^The  manufacturers'  prices  in  1915  were, 
in  some  cases  slightly  below  those  charged  in  1914.  The  1916  spring 
prices  of  most  manufa<5turers  on  most  implements  were  identical 
with  the  1915  prices,  although  in  some  instances  slight  advances  were 
made.  However,  manufacturers  generally  increased  their  prices  dur- 
ing the  year.  Some  manufacturers  changed  their  selling  prices  sev- 
eral times  during  the  year  and  others  decreased  the  rate  of  cash 
discount  or  shortened  the  credit  period.  Between  the  spring  of 
1916  and  the  fall  of  1917  price  advances  were  frequent  and  large. 
In  September,  1917,  the  Government  fixed  the  price  of  steel,  which 
enters  largely  into  the  construction  of  most  farm  implements,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1918  prices  had  apparently  become  stabilized  on 
the  higher  level.  Few  changes  were  made  later  in  the  year,  except 
on  wagons,  which  are  made  largely  of  wood. 

Price  advances  were  greater  on  some  implements  than  cm  others 
and  were  made  estt'lier  on  some  than  on  others.  From  the  spring  of 
1916  to  the  spring  of  1917  the  manufacturers'  prices  of  plows,  har- 
rows, and  cultivators  generally  increased  20  to  25  per  cent.     The 
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prices  of  binders,  mowers,  dump  hay  rakes,  grain  drills,  and  manure 
spreaders  increased  during  the  same  period  10  to  20  per  cent,  15  per 
cent  being  about  the  average  percentage.  The  prices  of  farm  wagons, 
as  a  rule,  increased  less  than  10  per  cent. 

From  the  spring  of  1917  to  the  spring  of  1918  manufacturers' 
prices  of  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  and  dump  hay  rakes  as  a  rule 
increased  50  to  65  per  cent,  while  the  prices  of  farm  wagons,  side- 
delivery  hay  rakes,  hay  loaders,  and  manure  spreaders  as  a  rule  in- 
creased 40  to  45  per  cent.  Prices  of  binders  increased  slightly  more 
and  prices  of  mowers  slightly  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  in  the  prices  of  all  implements  during  this  12-month  period 
was  approximately  50  per  cent. 

The  total  advances  in  manufacturers'  prices  in  1918  as  compared 
with  1914  varied  from  60  to  120  per  cent  on  the  various  implements. 
During  this  period  the  average  increases  in  the  manufacturers' 
prices  on  the  various  implements  were  about  as  follows :  Farm  wag- 
ons, 60  per  cent ;  mowers,  62  per  cent ;  cotton  planters,  66  per  cent ; 
manure  spreaders,  disk  grain  drills  and  side-delivery  hay  rakes,  70 
per  cent ;  grain  binders  and  hay  loaders  75  per  cent ;  check-row  corn 
.planters,  80  per  cent;  walking  plows,  sulky  plows,  spring-looth  har- 

« 

rows,  and  dump  hay  rakes,  82  to  94  per  cent;  walking  and  riding 
cultivators,  95  to  100  per  cent;  and  spike-tooth  and  disk  harrows, 
100  to  120  per  cent. 

The  average  increases  in  the  manufacturers'  prices  of  20  typical 
implements  during  the  war  period  was  approximately  80  per  cent. 
Of  this  average  increase  from  2  to  5  per  cent  was  made  from  1914 
to  the  spring  of  1916,  and  75  to  78  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918. 

Freight. — ^The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  delivered  costs, 
however,  was  not  as  great  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  manu- 
facturers' prices.  The  dealers'  delivered  cost  is  made  up  of  two  ele- 
ments— ^manufacturers'  price  and  freight  to  the  dealers'  town.  The 
advance  in  freight  rates  was  much  less  than  the  advance  in  the 
manufacturers'  prices  of  implements.  There  were  few  advances  in 
the  freight  rates  on  implements  during  the  period  1915  to  1918,  prior 
to  the  general  advance  of  25  per  cent  in  June,  1918.  The  dealers  had 
received  most  of  the  implements  for  their  1918  trade  prior  to  this 
increase.  A  general  study  of  freight  charges  was  not  made  in  connec- 
tion with  this  investigation.  The  freight  paid  on  various  implements 
was,  however,  reported  by  many  dealers.  A  summary  was  made  of 
the  freight  paid  on  certain  implements  by  typical  dealers  in  five 
Middle  Western  States,  two  Pacific  Coast  States,  one  Rocky  Moun- 
tain State,  and  one  Eastern  State.  This  indicated  that  there  was  an 
increase  of  15  to  20  per  cent  in  the  freight  paid  by  the  dealers  in  1918 
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over  1916.  This  percentage  does  not  take  into  account  freight  paid 
by  the  manufacturers,  and  it  is  probable  that  part  of  this  advance 
V\^as  due  to  the  fact  that  dealers  had  to  pay  freight  from  the  factory 
on  certain  implements  in  1918  which  were  prepaid  or  shipped  from 
the  branch  houses  in  1916. 

The  effect  of  freight  upon  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  implements 
delivered  to  the  dealers  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples:  An 
implement  which  in  1916  was  sold  by  the  manufacturer  for  $100  and 
upon  which  there  was  $10  freight,  cost  the  dealer  $110.  In  1918  the 
manufacturer  charged  $180  for  this  implement,  an  advance  of  80 
per  cent,  and  the  dealer  paid  $11.70  freight,  an  advance  of  17  per 
cent ;  thus  the  total  cost  to  the  dealer  in  1918  was  $191.70,  which  was 
an  advance  of  74.3  per  cent  over  the  1916  cost.  The  manufacturer's 
price  had  advanced  80  per  cent  and  the  dealer's  cost  only  74.3  per  cent. 

Assume  that  this  implement  was  bought  by  a  dealer  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  factory  and  that  in  1916  the  freight  was  $20,  then 
the  cost  to  the  dealer  in  1916  would  have  been  $120.  In  1918,  assum- 
ing the  freight  had  advanced  to  $23.40,  the  total  cost  to  the  dealer  in 
this  year  would  have  been  $203.40.  This  would  have  been  an  advance 
of  69.5  per  cent  compared  with  74.3  per  cent  increase  for  the  dealer, 
located  nearer  the  factory.  -  This  illustration  shows  why  the  per- 
centage of  advance  in  the  cost  of  implements  to  the  dealers  was  greater 
in  the  States  adjacent  to  the  factories  than  in  the  States  located  at  a 
distance. 

Consider  the  case  of  another  implement,  50  per  cent  heavier  but 
having  the  same  factory  price.  Assume  that  in  1916  the  manufac- 
turer's price  was  $100  and  the  frei^t  $15,  making  the  dealer's  cost 
$115.  If  in  1918  the  manufacturer's  price  were  $180,  an  increase  of 
80  per  cent,  and  the  freight  $17.55,  an  advance  of  17  per  cent,  then  the 
cost  to  the  dealer  would  have  been  $197.55.  This  would  have  been 
advance  of  71.8  per  cent  in  the  dealer's  cost  compared  with  an  ad- 
vance of  74.3  per  cent  on  the  lighter  implement.  This  illustrates 
how  the  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  implements  delivered 
to  the  dealers  differ  for  implements  of  different  weights. 

Average  increase  in  cost  to  dealers  by  state  groups. — The  term 
"  cost  to  dealer  "  as  used  in  this  chapter  refers  to  the  cost  of  imple- 
ments delivered  to  the  dealer's  railroad  station — ^that  is,  the  "  cost  to 
the  dealer  "  includes  the  manufacturer's  price  and  the  freight  from 
the  factory  or  branch  warehouse  to  the  dealer's  town.  The  term  does 
not  refer  to  the  dealer's  "cost  of  doing  business,"  which  is  always 
referred  to  in  this  report  as  the  "  dealer's  expenses." 

The  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  varied  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country,  due  to  the  importance  of  fi^eight  and  competitive  condi- 
tions.   This  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  72. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  all  sizes  of  implem&iits 
to  dealers,  in  specified  groups  of  BtMes,  1918  over  1916, 


state  group. 

Per  cent 
of 

increase. 

State  group. 

Per  cent 

of 
increase. 

East  Nwth  Central 

66.7 
64.8 
64.3 
60.0 
68.6 
50.8 

Middle  Atlantic 

68.8 

West  Central 

New  England 

.   68.9 

'Nwthem  Prairie 

Upper  Southern 

65.4 

West  South  Central 

Lower  Southern 

59.7 

"Roclrv  Matmtain 

Total  United  States 

Pacific  C'Oajjt .  - 

G4.8 

Most  of  the  farm  implements  are  manufactured  by  companies 
located  in  the  territory  within  250  miles  of  Chicago.  The  greater 
number  of  large  manufacturers  are  located  in  northern  Illinois, 
Indiana,  western  Ohio,  southern  Michigan,  southern  Wisconsin,  and 
eastern  Iowa.  As  was  explained  above  under  the  discussion  of  freight, 
the  greater  the  freight  on  the  implement  the  smaller  was  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  dealer's  cost  of  this  implement,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  freight  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  manufac- 
turer's price.  This,  however,  may  not  be  true  when  the  manufac- 
turer pays  the  freight. 

For  this  reason  it  would  be  expected  that  the  cost  of  implements 
to  the  dealers  would  increase  relatively  more  in  the  East  North 
Central  States  and  relatively  less  in  the  sections  farthest  from  Chi- 
cago (as  measured  by  freight  rates).  An  examination  of  the  above 
figures  shows  that  the  percentages  of  cost  were  less  in  the  sections 
west  of  Chicago,  and  the  greater  the  distance  from  Chicago  the 
smaller  was  the  percentage  of  increase. 

The  average  advance  in  the  cost  of  most  implements  to  dealers  lo- 
cated in  the  East  North  Central  States  was  less  than  the  advance  in 
cost  to  dealers  located  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  The  percentage 
of  increase  was,  however,  greater  ea^  of  this  river. 

Percentages  of  increase  in  cost  west  of  Chicago  by  States  were: 
Iowa,  67.1  per  cent;  Minnesota,  65.3  per  cent;  South  Dakota,  64.3 
per  cent;  North  Dakota,  61.5  per  cent;  Nebraska,  65.1  per  cent; 
Kansas,  63.2  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  freight  on  the  dealers'  cost  may  also  be  illustrated 
by  the  comparisons  of  different  implements.  Manure  spreaders  are 
manufactured  in  large  numbers  in  Iowa.  The  average  increase  in 
the  cost  of  manure  spreaders  to  dealers  was  61.6  per  cent  in  Iowa 
and  51.1  per  cent  in  Ohio.  Grain  drills  are  produced  in  large  num- 
bers in  Ohio.  The  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  disk  grain  drills 
was  67,3  per  cent  in  Ohio  and  63.7  per  cent  in  Iowa. 

The  percentages  of  increase  were  greater  in  the  sections  east  of 
Chicago.    The  average  percentages  of  increase  were :  68.9  per  cent  in 
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Indiana;  67.5  per  cent  in  Ohio;  68.8  per  cent  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States;  68.9  per  cent  in  the  New  England  States;  and  65.4  per  cent 
in  the  Upper  Southern  States.  The  greater  increase  in  the  costs 
of  eastern  dealers  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  price  policies 
of  the  manufacturers.  On  sales  in  carload  lots  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  the  manufacturers  have  generally  paid  the  freight  to 
the  branch  house  nearest  the  dealer  or  to  the  town  where  the  dealer 
was  located,  while  sales  made  to  dealers  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
have  been  made  "  f .  o.  b.  factory  "  or  f .  o.  b.  factory  less  a  freight 
allowance  of,  say,  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  branch-house  prices 
being  adjusted  accordingly.  Manufacturers  often  advanced  their 
prices  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  increase  in  their  factory  costs. 
This  practice  was  equivalent  to  charging  the  dealer  with  an  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  equal  to  the  advance  in  factory  costs,  whereas 
freight  rates  actually  increased  much  less  than  factory  costs  during 
the  period.  This  price  policy  caused  the  cost  of  implements  to  in- 
crease relatively  more  to  the  dealers  located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  than  to  those  located  west  of  this  river. 

In  1916  the  average  costs  of  many  implements  were  less  to  the 
dealers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  than  to  the  dealers  in  the  East 
North  Central  States.  From  1916  to  1918  the  costs  to  the  dealers  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  increased  until  they  were  above  the  deal- 
ers' costs  in  the  East  North  Central  States,  or  until  the  percentage 
of  saving  was  less  than  it  had  been  in  1916. 

The  average  costs  to  the  dealers  of  the  various  implements  were 
generally  higher  in  the  sections  at  a  distance  from  Chicago,  due  to 
higher  freight  charges.  There  were,  however,  several  exceptions 
to  this,  due  to  competition  with  or  cheaper  prices  made  by  local 
factories  and  the  extensive  use  of  particular  implements  in  certain 
States.  Sections  in  which  a  few  crops  predominate  offer  a  large 
market  for  the  implements  used  in  producing  those  crops,  and  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  these  implements  seems  to  have  been  so  keen 
at  times  as  to  cause  lower  prices  to  the  dealers  in  these  than  in  other 
sections.  Examples  were  the  cost  of  grain  drills  and  binders  in  the 
Northern  Prairie  States  and  the  cost  of  certain  types  of  cultivators 
in  the  West  Central  States.  These  conditions  will  be  considered 
under  the  discussion  of  the  increases  in  the  costs  of  different  imple- 
ments. 

Average  increase  in  cost  of  typical  implements. — ^The  increase  in 
the  dealers'  costs  varied  on  different  implements,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  increase  of  manufacturing  cost,  competition,  price 
policies  of  the  various  manufacturers,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  freight.  The  first  three  of  these  factors  are  discussed  in  other 
chapters  and  the  fourth  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. 
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In  general  during  the  period  from  1916  to  1918  the  smaller  man- 
ufacturers increased  their  prices  less  than  the  larger  manufacturers. 
In  both  years  implements  made  by  the  smaller  manufacturers  cost 
both  the  dealers  and  the  farmers  less  than  did  implements  made  by 
the  larger  producers.^ 

The  average  increase  in  the  dealers'  cost  of  all  sizes  of  the  imple- 
ments reported  to  the  Commission  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
from  1916  to  1918  was  65  per  cent.  The  dealers'  cost  of  plows,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  and  dump  hay  rakes  showed  the  largest  advances 
of  any  of  the  20  implements  upon  which  costs  were  reported,  increas- 
ing on  the  average  from  69  to  82  per  cent.  Wagons,  manure  spread- 
ers, cotton  planters,  and  side-delivery  hay  rakes  showed  the  smallest 
advances,  the  average  increase  being  from  51  to  57  per  cent.  Binders, 
mowers,  drills,  corn  planters,  and  hay  loaders  occupied  intermediate 
positions,  showing  average  increases  of  62  to  67  per  cent. 

Table  73. — Average  percentages  of  increase  for  the  entire  country  in  the  costs 
of  all  sizes  of  the  various  implements  to  dealers^  1918  over  1916. 


Implement. 


Farm  wagon 

Cotton  planter 

Manure  spreader 

Side-delivery  hay  rake 

Grain  drill,  disk 

Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Grain  drill,  hoe. ...... 

Mower 

Hay  loader 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


51.5 
56.1 
56.4 
56.8 
60.9 
62.2 
62.5 
63.0 
63.2 
66.2 


Implement. 


Per  cent 
ofin- 
crease. 


Com  planter 

Sjmin^-tooth  harrow 

walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Double  disk  harrow. 
Single  disk  harrow. . 
Walking  cultivator. . 

Dump  hayrake 

S]:^ke-tooth  harrow. 
Riding  cultivator . . . 


67.0 
69.1 
71.7 
79.3 
74.2 
76.8 
77.1 
80.4 
81.5 
81.6 


The  cost  of  production  has  been  discussed  in  preceding  chapters. 
It  is  apparent  from  these  figures,  however,  that  the  implements  made 
largely  of  wood  or  the  manufacture  of  which  required  a  large  amount 
of  labor  showed  the  smallest  percentages  of  increase,  while  imple- 
ments made  principally  of  steel  showed  the  greatest  percentage  of 
increase.  It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  rolled  steel  increased  dur- 
ing the  war  more  than  average  wages  or  the  price  of  lumber.  There 
was  more  competition  in  the  sale  of  some  implements  than  of  others. 
It  appears  that  increases  were  least  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
competition  was  the  strongest  and  on  implements  in  the  sale  of  which 
competition  between  manufacturers  was  the  keenest.  It  is  evident 
from  what  has  already  been  said  of  freight  charges  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  was  less  on 
implements  upon  which  the  freight  charges  were  relatively  high, 
that  is,  upon  implements  whose  weight  was  large  in  proportion  to 
their  value. 

In  the  discussion  below  of  the  increase  in  the  delivered  cost  to  the 
dealer  of  the  different  kinds  of  implements,  there  is  first  given  the 
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increases  ii>  percentages  for  all  sizes  of  the  implement,  and  then  the 
increase  in  dollars  for  the  most-used  size  of  the  implement,  together 
with  the  delivered  costs  of  these  particular  sizes  in  1916  and  1918. 

Farm  wagons, — Wagons  are  made  largely  of  wood,  and  for  this 
reason  the  cost  of  producing  wagons  increased  less  during  the  period 
considered  than  the  cost  of  producing  many  other  implements.  The 
production  of  wagons  does  not  require  complicated  or  expensive  ma- 
chinery. Although  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  production  in  large  factories,  wagons  are  still  produced  by 
small  plants  located  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the  Far 
West  and  a  part  of  the  lower  South.  Except  as  limited  by  manu- 
facturers' associations,  competition  in  the  sale  of  wagons  is  still  keen. 
Freight  made  up  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  dealers'  cost  of  wagons 
than  of  several  other  implements,  partly  because  many  wagons  are 
manufactured  close  to  the  point  where  they  are  sold  to  the  farmers. 

The  average  cost  of  wagons  to  dealers  increased  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  74. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  all  sizes  of  ioagons  to 

dealers  in  sped  fie  cl  groups  of  States^  1918  over  1916, 


state  group. 

Increase 
in  per- 
centage. 

- 
State  group. 

Increase 
in  per- 
centage. 

East  North  Central 

52.0 
65.2 
54.0 
43.7 
43.5 

Pacific  Coast 

43.8 

West  C<5ntral 

Middle  Atlantic 

44.8 

Northern  Prairie 

New  F.TiPlaTid 

41.5 

Wes  t  S  out  h  Central 

Upper  Southern 

50.1 

RnnVy  Mo^intain 

Lower  Southern. , 

53.0 

The  average  increase  in  percentages  was  largest  in  the  Northern 
Prairie  States  and  West  Central  States,  where  the  dealers  handled 
the  wagons  of  the  large  middle  western  wagon  manufacturers. 

Local  manufacturers  are  important  in  the  upper  South,  and  ap- 
parently competition  there  was  very  keen  early  in  1916.  Between 
the  spring  of  1916  and  the  spring  of  1918  the  strength  of  competition 
was  apparently  greatly  reduced  by  the  activities  of  the  manufac- 
turers' associations.  This  apparently  accounts  for  the  relatively  large 
increases  in  these  States. 

The  smaller  percentages  of  increase  in  the  Rocky  Moimtain  and 
Pacific  Coast  States  apparently  were  due  to  high  costs  upon  which 
the  percentages  were  calculated,  as  the  actual  increases  in  these  sec- 
tions were  larger  than  in  any  other  sections.  Most  dealers  in  these 
sections  reported  handling  wagons  made  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver. 

The  table  following  shows  the  average  costs  to  dealers  of  the  most- 
used  sizes  of  wagons  in  1916  and  1918  and  the  increase  in  dollars. 
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Table  75. — Average  costs  of  the  most-used  sizes  of  farm  wagons  to  dealers  \n 

specified  groups  of  States,  1916  ani  1918. 

3MNCH  SKEIN. 


State  group. 


East  North  Central. 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie . . . 
West  South  C«itral. 
Rocky  Mountain . . . 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

Upper  Southern 


1916 

1918 

161.05 

$93.82 

75.19 

114.98 

66.73 

103.35 

80.91 

117.28 

92.21 

134.06 

92.53 

134.46 

61.37 

89.30 

75.54 

• 

106.64 

Increase. 


$32.77 
39.79 
36.62 
36.37 
41.85 
.  41.93 
27.93 
31.10 


22-INCH  SKEIN. 

West  South  Central 

69.10 
60.03 
67.65 

98.87 
92.20 

88.36 

29.77 

Lower  Southern.... 

32. 17 

Upi)ffl'  Southern 

30.71 

Competition  is  apparently  not  as  keen  in  the  Noii:hern  Prairie 
States  and  the  West  Central  States  as  it  is  farther  east.  Most  of 
the  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  report  handling  wagons 
made  by  five  of  the  full-line  implement  companies  and  three  of  the 
large  specialty  wagon  manufacturers.  The  low  average  cost  of 
wagons  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  dealers  reported  farm  trucks  as  farm  wagons.  In  the  West 
South  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  local  manufacturers  were 
very  important  and  their  competition  seems  to  have  kept  the  prices 
down  somewhat. 

Manure  spreaders. —  A  large  quantity  of  wood  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spreaders.  The  manufacturers  reported  that  the  cost  of 
producing  and  selling  spreaders  increased  from  19  to  75  per  cent 
from  1916  to  1918.  Many  companies  are  engaged  in  their  produc- 
tion, and  competition  in  their  sale  was  apparently  strong  in  both 
1916  and  1918.  They  have  a  low  cost  in  proportion  to  weight,  and 
so  freight  is  a  relatively  important  element  of  cost.  These  facts 
explain  why  spreaders  showed  relatively  small  advances  in  cost  as 
compared  with  other  implements. 

The  increases  in  the  percentage  of  the  costs  of  manure  spreaders 
in  1918  over  1916  were  as  follows : 

Table  76. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of 
manure  spreaders  in  specified  groups  of  States^  1918  over  1916. 


state  group. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

■ 

1                       state  group. 

1 

Percent- 
age of 
Increase. 

East  North  Central 

55.2 
69.2 
59.0 
62.9 
50.0 

Pacific  Coast 

42.0 

West  Central 

Unner  Southern     

50.8 

Northern  Prairie  . 

Lower  Southern     . • 

50.7 

West  South  Central 

Total  United  States 

Rocty  MonTitain .  - 

56.4 

1 
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The  increase  was  less  in  the  East  North  Central  States  than  in  the 
Northern  Prairie  and  West  Central  States.  Competition  with  small 
companies,  who  were  important  in  this  section,  apparently  was  the 
cause  of  this.  West  of  the  Misssissippi  River  the  percentage  of  ad- 
vance in  cost  of  spreaders  decreased  as  the  distance  increased.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  freight  charges,  and  the  percentages  of  increase 
seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  explanation  previously  given  of  the 
effect  of  freight  on  the  increases  in  cost  of  implements  to  dealer's. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River  advances  seem  to  have  been  affected 
by  competition  with  small  eastern  manufacturers.  In  the  East  North 
Central,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Upper  Southern  States  increases  in 
costs  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  checked  by  this  competition. 

In  the  New  England  States,  however,  the  average  cost  to  the  deal- 
ers of  spreaders  made  by  an  important  local  manufacturer  increased 
64r  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918.  This  company's  prices  raised  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  increase  in  the  New  England  States  above  the  in- 
creases in  other  eastern  sections. 

The  average  costs  to  dealers  of  70-bushel  manure  spreaders  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  77. — Average  costs  of  70-bushel  manure  spreadeis  to  dealers  in  specified 

groups  of  States,  1916  and  19 1H. 


State  group. 

1910 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central 

$100. 58 
104.21 
105. 35 
130.69 

$159.89 
lf)7.02 
169.27 
192.76 

$59.31 

West  Central 

62.81 

Northern  Prairie 

G3.92 

Rock V  Mountain 

62.07 

Many  dealers  failed  to  state  the  capacity  of  the  spreaders  which 
they  handled.  For  this  reason  averages  for  several  State  groups  had 
to  be  computed  without  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  spreaders. 

Table  78. — Average  costs  of  ail  sizes  of  manure  spreaders  to  dealers  in  specified 

groups  of  States,  1916  and  1918. 


state  group. 

Miscellaneous  sizes. 

1916                1918 

Increase. 

West  South  Central 

$1U.22 
136.58 
103.39 
101. 11 
103.47 
109.85 

$173.35 
197.11 
159.  48 
160.89 
155.92 
165.22 

$50. 13 

Pacific  Coast 

60.  f  3 

Midd'e  At'antic 

56.09 

N  ew  Eneland 

59.78 

Uddcf  Southern 

52.45 

Lower  Southern 

55.37 

Seeding  machinery. — Grain  drills,  corn  planters,  and  cotton  plant- 
ers were  the  seeding  machines  covered  by  this  investigation. 
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Planters, — ^The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  dealer's  costs 
of  com  and  cotton  planters  in  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  from  1916  to  1918  were  as  follows : 

Table  79. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  of  aU  sizes  of  com  and 
cotton  planters  to  dealers  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1916, 


State  group. 

C^m 
planters. 

Cotton 
planters. 

State  group. 

Corn 
planters. 

Cotton 

planters. 

• 

East  North  Central 

Per  cent. 
68.8 
69.4 
66.7 
62.9 
58.8 
48.3 

Per  cent. 

Middle  Atlantic 

Percent, 
67.3 
50.2 
63.8 
47.6 

Percent 

West  Central 

62.0 

New  England 

Northern  Prairie 

IlDper  Southern 

67.1 

West  South  Central 

58.6 
51.8 
45.8 

Lower  Southern 

47.8 

Rorkv  Mountain 

Average  United  States .... 

Pacific  Coast i 

67.0 

56.1 

There  are  several  styles  of  planters  in  use.  There  are  two-row 
drills,  listers,  and  checkrow  planters  made  largely  of  steel  and  pro- 
duced principally  by  the  larger  manufacturers.  Then  there  are  one- 
row  drills  which  may  be  made  principally  of  either  steel  or  wood 
and  which  are  manufactured  in  large  numbers  by  both  large  and 
small  companies. 

For  the  entire  United  States  the  dealers'  costs  of  one-row  com 
drills  increased  58.3  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918,  while  two-row 
checkrow  planters,  which  are  the  most  popular  style  of  planters 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  increased  69.4  per  cent  and  the  two- 
row  listers  increased  68.3  per  cent. 

The  style  of  planter  predominating  in  a  section,  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  competition,  and  the  importance  of  freight,  determine 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  any  group  of  States.  In  the  West 
South  Central  States  many  farmers  use  two-row  steel  cotton  plant- 
ers. More  than  half  of  the  dealers  in  this  section  reported  handling 
cotton  planters  made  by  the  large  Illinois  manufacturers;  and  less 
than  one-third  reported  handling  planters  made  by  southern  manu- 
facturers. On  the  ether  hand,  one-row  cotton  drills  of  simple  con- 
struction predominate  in  the  lower  South.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  planters  reported  from  this  section  were  made  by  small 
manufacturers  whose  planters  increased  less  than  40  per  cent  in  cost 
to  the  dealers  from  1916  to  1918.  Only  one-eighth  of  the  dealers  in 
this  section  reported  handling  cotton  planters  made  by  large  Illinois 
manufacturers.  The  large  manufacturers  had  not  only  to  compete 
with  each  other  in  this  territory,  but  their  implements  had  to  compete 
with  the  small,  cheap  drills  made  by  local  companies.  The  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  type  of  implements  used  in  these  sections  and  the  amount 
of  competition  in  supplying  them  explain  why  the  cost  of  cotton 
planters  increased  58.6  per  cent  to  the  dealers  in  the  West  South 
Central  States  and  only  47.8  per  cent  in  the  lower  Southern  States. 
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Relatively  few  cotton  planters  are  used  in  the  upper  Southern 
States.  Approximately  one-third  of  these  planters  are  made  by  large 
Illinois  and  Indiana  manufacturers,  whose  prices  increased  much 
more  than  those  of  the  small  southern  manufacturers. 

In  the  West  corn  planters  show  smaller  percentages  of  increase  in 
cost  to  the  dealers  as  the  distance  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  in- 
creases. Freight  charges  were  apparently  the  chief  cause  of  this. 
Competition  is  apparently  strong  in  the  East  North  Central  States 
and  somewhat  checked  advances  in  that  section.  The  practice-  of 
manufacturers  in  paying  the  freight,  as  previously  explained,  tended 
to  increase  the  cost  to  the  dealers  more  in  the  East  than  in  the  West, 
where  the  dealers  pay  the  freight.  On  the  other  hand,  many  one- 
row  planters  are  used  in  the  East.  The  percentages  of  increase  in 
the  dealers'  costs  of  corn  planters  in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  upper 
Southern,  and  New  England  States  are  the  result  of  these  ojDposing 
factors.  What  has  been  said  of  the  cotton  planters  in  the  lower 
South  applies  equally  to  corn  planters.  The  average  percentages  of 
increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  corn  and  cotton  planters  were  almost 
identical  in  that  section. 

The  average  cost  of  different  sizes  of  corn  planters  and  all  sizes 
of  cotton  planters  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  80. — Average  costs  of  corn  and  cotton  planters  to  dealers  in  specified 

groups  of  mates  in  1916  and  1918. 

CHECKROW  CORN  PLANTER. 


State  groui). 


East  North  Central 

West  Central 

NOTthem  Prairie 

Rocky  Mountain 

Upper  South 

ONE-ROW  CORN  DRILL. 

West  South  Central 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 

New  England 

COTTON  PLANTER— ALL  TYPES 

West  South  Central 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 


1910 

191S 

$35. 4S 

$60.61 

36.21 

61.57 

37.64 

62.92 

39.51 

63.68 

36.75 

62.24 

Increase. 


S25.13 
25.36 
25.28 
24.17 
25.49 


$9.77 

$15.96 

10.07 

16.39 

10.58 

15.43 

16.43 

24.19 

$6.19 
6.32 

4.85 
7.76 


$20.22 

$32.07 

10.42 

17.42 

7.85 

11.60 

$11.85 
7.00 
8.75 


Grain  drills. — Information  was  gathered  on  two  types  of  grain 
drills — disk  and  hoe.  The  hoe  drill,  however,  is  of  relatively  little 
importance  except  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  Only  659  dealers 
reported  handling  hoe  drills,  while  3,508  reported  handling  disk 
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drills.  The  discussion  of  increases  in  cost  will  be  limited  to  disk 
drills. 

The  large  manufacturers  of  drills  reported  increases  in  manufac- 
turing and  selling  expenses  of  50  to  79  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918. 

The  great  majority  of  drills  are  manufactured  by  a  few  com- 
panies, in  fact  over  75  per  cent-of  the  deal^'s  reported  handling  drills 
of  two  large  companies. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  to  dealers  of  all 
sizes  of  disk  grain  drills  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Table  81.- 


-Average  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of  dislc 
grain  drills  in-  specified  groups  of  States^  1918  over  1916. 


State  group. 

Percent- 
age of 
incn»ase. 

1 

State  group. 

Percent- 

tge  of 

inca^ease. 

East  N<Mrth  Central 

63.5 
60.2 
62.7 
54.4 
64.-8 
49.7 

Mid(Me  Atlantic 

03. 2 

West  Centra] 

Naw  RnglAnd . 

59.6 

Northern  Prairie 

Upper  Southern 

C4.3 

West  South  Central 

Lower  Southern 

56.4 

Rfiplrv  lif  minf.^n 

Total  United  States . 

T^adftc  C-flftst . .           

eo.9 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  dealers'  costs  was  more  in  the  East  North  Central  States  than  in 
the  West  Central  States.  This  is  what  would  normally  be  expected, 
as  most  of  the  factories  are  located  in  this  group  of  States  and  freight 
is  relatively  unimportant.  Apparently  the  competitive  situation  was 
such  that  the  manufacturers  of  drills  could  advance  their  prices  as 
much  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  This  the  manufacturers  were  unable 
to  do  on  several  other  implements. 

Table  82. — Average  costs  of  disk  grain  driUs  (12  disks)  to  dealers  in  specified 

groups  of  States,  1916  and  1918. 


State  group. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central 

$67.22 
74.57 
61.40 
80.59 
77.86 
81.03 

$110.58 
118. 10 
101.36 
123.89 
121.91 
117.84 

$43.31 

West  Central 

43.53 

Northern  Prakie 

39.96 

West  South  Central 

43.30 

Rocky  Mountain 

44.05 

Padjfic  Coast 

36.81 

The  low  cost  of  drills  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  is  note- 
worthy. This  section  is  an  inviting  field  for  the  seller  of  drills,  and 
the  low  costs  seem  to  have  been  due  to  competition  and  to  the  fact 
that  drills  are  ordinarily  sold  in  this  section  with  fewer  attachments 
than  are  used  in  several  other  sections. 

Harvesting  and  haying  machinery, — ^There  is  much  less  compe- 
tition in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  harvesting  and  haying  ma- 
chinery than  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of   tillage  machinery. 
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There  are  only  a  tew  manufacturers  of  harvesting  and  haying  ma- 
chinery, and'  one  of  these  has  such  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing certain  implements  that  it  is  difficult  for  others  .to  compete 
with  it  successfully. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  occupies  a  dominating  position  in 
the  manufacture  of  grain  binders,  cora  binders,  mowing  machines, 
and  dump  hay  rakes.  From  69  to  75  per  cent  of  the  dealers  who 
reported  handling  these  implements  handled  those  made  by  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co. ;  13  to  20  per  cent  reported  handling  im- 
plements made  by  another  company ;  and  10  to  18  per  cent  reported 
handling  implements  made  by  other  manufacturers. 

There  were  more  manufacturers  of  mowers  and  rakes  than  of 
binders,  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.  did  not  have  as  great 
an  advantage  over  the  smaller  companies  in  the  cost  of  producing 
mowers  and  rakes  as  it  did  in  the  cost  of  producing  binders. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  obtained  the  business  of  almost 
as  large  a  percentage  of  the  dealers  handling  mowers  and  dump  hay 
rakes  as  it  did  of  the  dealers  handling  binders,  but  the  remaining 
business  in  mowers  and  dump  hay  rakes  was  divided  among  a  larger 
number  of  manufacturers  than  was  the  remaining  business  in  binders. 

Blinders. — ^A  few  companies  produce  all  the  binders  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  apparently  less  competition  in  their  sale 
than  in  the  sale  of  most  of  the  other  implements  covered  by  this 
investigation.  Binders  are  made  largely  of  steel  and  iron,  but  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  labor  is  required  in  their  manufacture.  The 
fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  increased  less  than  the  cost  of  steel  may 
explain  in  part  why  the  manufacturers'  prices  of  binders  increased 
less  than  the  price  of  steel  implements  which  required  relatively  less 
labor.  The  manufacture  of  binders  is  conducted  chiefly  in  northern 
Illinois  and  in  New  York.  Binders  are  often  shipped  a  considerable 
distance  to  dealers.  Freight  was  a  relatively  important  part  of  the 
dealers'  costs,  and  the  fact  that  freight  did  not  increase  as  much  as 
manufacturing  costs  partly  explains  why  the  average  cost  of  binders 
to  the  dealers  did  not  increase  as  much  as  the  average  cost  of  some 
other  implements. 

The  two  largest  manufacturers  of  binders  reported  that  from  1916 
to  1918  the  increases  in  the  manufacturing  costs  and  selling  expenses 
were  71  per  cent  on  grain  binders  and  70  to  72  per  cent,  respectively, 
on  corn  binders.  Other  manufacturers  reported  increases  in  the  cost 
of  production  varying  from  22  per  cent  to  87  per  cent,  but  these 
manufacturers  were  relatively  unimportant  in  the  sale  of  binders  in 
the  United  States.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported  handling 
grain  binders  made  by  either  the  International  Harvester  Co.  or  by 
Deere  &  Co.    Apparently  the  small  manufacturers  exerted  little  in- 
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fluence  on  prices,  but  merely  attempted  to  meet  the  prices  of  the 
large  companies. 

Table  83. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of 
binders  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1916. 


• 

• 

State  group. 

Grain 
binders. 

Com 
binders. 

East  North  Central 

Per  cent. 
64.7 
61.8 
58.2 
59.4 
59.6 
49.6 
72.7 
68.7 
64.6 
64.8 

Percent. 
64.0 

West  Central 

61.9 

Northern  Prairie 

61.6 

West  South  Central 

57.2 

Rocky  Mountain 

62.6 

Pacific  Coast 

46.9 

Middle  Atlantic 

70.6 

New  Kngl^nd .                                            

66.4 

Upper  Southern 

64.1 

Lower  Southern - -  - 

57.7 

Average,  United  States 

62.2 

62.5 

• 

West  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  the  percentages  of  increase  were 
less  as  the  distance  west  of  this  river  increased.  The  percentages 
of  increase  in  the  eastern  State  groups  were  more  than  in  the  western 
groups. 

Table  84. — Average  costs,  to  dealers,  in  specified  groups  of  States,  of  6-foot 

grain  binders  and  corn  binders,  1916  and  1918. 


6-foot  grain  binders. 

C-om  binders. 

state  gronp. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  CentraL 

$107.64 
113.50 
107.58 
126.28 
124.02 
137.47 
106.88 
107. 19 
108.96 
114.33 

$178. 79 
185.68 
172.93 
202.59 
200.06 
207.04 
183.66 
185.02 
178.40 
191.68 

$71. 15 
72.18 
65.35 
76.31 
76.04 
69.57 
76.78 
77.83 
69.44 
77.33 

1107. 52 
114.84 
114.36 
126.42 
121. 51 
144.21 
102.69 
104.84 
108.16 
117. 13 

$176. 25 
185.91 
184.88 
198.83 
197.94 
211.26 
175. 15 
173.67 
177. 10 
187.  C8 

$68.73 

West  Central 

71.07 

Northern  Prairie 

70.52 

West  South  Central 

72.41 

Rocky  Mountain 

76.43 

Pacific  Coast 

67.05 

Middle  Atlantic 

72.46 

New  England 

68.83 

Upper  South 

68.94 

Lower  South 

70.65 

The  average  cost  of  grain  binders  was  low  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States.  Binders  made  by  a  State  prison  are  extensively  sold  in  this 
section  at  prices  considerably  below  those  charged  by  the  private  man- 
ufacturers. This  section  embraces  a  large  part  of  the  small-grain  belt, 
and  there  was  a  large  demand  for  harvesting  machinery,  not  only 
to  replace  worn-out  implements  but  for  use  on  land  cultivated  for 
the  first  time.  The  market  was  inviting  and  competition  was  proba- 
bly more  active  than  in  some  of  the  other  State  groups.  This  com- 
petition, together  with  the  low-priced  prison-made  binders  sold  in 
these  States,  evidently  accounts  for  the  relatively  low  average  costs 
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of  binders  to  dealers  ki  this  sectiosK  In  1918  the  dealeF&  in  this 
section  paid  less  for  6-foot  grain  binders  than  ihe  deal^s  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  Their  actual  average  costs  were  not  lower 
on  all  sizes  of  grain  binders  than  the  costs  of  dealers  in  some  of  the 
States  farther  east,  but  when  the  di^^nce  from  the  factories  is  con- 
sidered it  is  evident  that  the  dealers  in  tJie  Northern  Prairie  States 
obtained  their  grain  binders  relatively  cheaper  than  the  dealers  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Com  binders  were  relatively  unimportant  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  and  w^e  no  cheaper  there  than  in  the  adjoining  sedions. 

Both  grain  and  com  binders  appear  to  have  been  relatively  higher 
in  the  West  South  Central  States  Uiaii  would  have  been  eaiibaed  by 
transportation  charges  alone. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States  the  dealers'  aver- 
age costs  in  1916  were  lower  than  in*  the  East  North  Central  States. 
This  was  apparently  due  to  competition  with  eastern  Tnanufacturers, 
although  most  of  the  dealers  in  these  sections  reported  handling 
binders  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  Both  the  eastern 
manufacturers  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.  increased  their 
eastern  prices  greatly  during  the  war  period.  The  binders  made  by 
the  Internaticmal  Harvester  Co.  advanced  70  per  cent  in  cost  to 
dealers  located  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  62  per  cent  to  dealers  in  Iowa.  The  result 
of  these  large  increases  was  to  make  the  eastern  dealers  pay  approxi- 
mately as  much  for  their  binders  in  1918  as  was  paid  by  the  dealers 
located  in  the  East  North  Central  States*  As  a  result  of  these 
dianges  the  eastern  deal^[*s  lost  the  advantage  whidi  th^  had 
previously  enjoyed  in  the  cost  of  binders. 

Mowers^ — ^There  are  more  companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  mowers  tiian  of  binders.  Mowers  are  made  largely  of 
steel,  but  are  of  much  ampler  construction  than  binders.  The  average 
cost  of  manufacturing  mowers  was  less  per  pound  than  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  plows,  planters,  grain  drills,  cultivators,  or  binders. 
Of  6,074  dealers  who  reported  handling  mowers  70  per  cent  reported 
handling  mowers  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  23.5  per 
cent  reported  handling  mowers  made  by  other  large  companies,  5 
per  cent  reported  handling  mowers  made  by  various  small  manufac- 
turers, and  1.5  per  c&at  reported  handling  prison-made  machines. 
The  cost  to  the  dealers  of  mowers  made  by  the  large  companies  in- 
creased more  during  the  war  period  than  the  cost  of  mowers  made  by 
the  small  companies,  and  the  cost  of  prison-made  implements  in- 
creased less  than  the  cost  of  impl«nents  made  by  the  private  com- 
panies. 
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The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  to  dealers  of  mowers  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  85. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  costs,  to  dealers,  of  all  sizes  of 
mowers  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1916, 


State  group. 


Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease. 


East  North  CentraL 

WestCentTEd 

Nwthem  Prairi© . . . 
West  South  Central 
Rocky  Mountain. . . 
Pacific  Coast 


66.5 
63.6 
62.1 
67.2 
67.7 
61.7 


State  group. 


Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern. 

Total  United  States 


Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease. 


72.5 
74.5 
63.5 
57.3 


63.2 


The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  were  less  as  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  production  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  increased,  with  the  exception  of  the  costs  in  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic and  New  England  States.  The  large  increases  in  these  sections 
have  been  discussed  under  binders  and  need  not  be  further  discussed 
here. 

Table  8^— Average  costs,  to  dealers,  of  5- foot  motcers  in  specified  groups  of 

mates,  1916  and  1918. 


State  group. 

1910 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central 

$39.19 
41.60 
40.98 
45.81 
48.06 
62.85 
38.11 
38.75 
39.99 
45.76 

$65.57 
68.18 
66.71 
72.47 
75.80 
79.80 
66.18 
67.23 
G7. 02 
71.64 

$26. 38 

West  Central 

26.58 

Northern  Prairie 

25.73 

West  South  Central 

26.66 

Rocky  Mountain 

27.75 

Pacific  Coast 

26.95 

Middle  Atlantic* 

28.07 

New  England. v 

28.48 

Upper  South 

27.  a3 

Lower  South * 

25.88 

In  1916  the  costs  to  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie,  Upper  South- 
ern, Middle  Atlantic,  and  New  England  States  were  lower  than  in 
the  East  North  Central  States.  In  1918  the  costs  in  these  sections 
had  increased  until  they  were  above  the  average  costs  in  the  East 
North  Central  States,  but  the  costs  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States 
still  appeared  to  be  relatively  low,  when  the  distance  from  the  fac- 
tories was  considered.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  prison-made 
mowers  sold  in  this  section. 

Hay  rakes, — ^Kei)orts  were  received  on  two  types  of  hay  rakes — 
dump  and  side-delivery.  Dump  rakes  are  sold  by  more  dealers  than 
are  side-delivery  rakes.  Reports  were  received  from  4,927  deal'ers 
handling  dump  rakes  and  from  only  1,861  handling  side-delivery 
rakes.  Side-delivery  rakes  are  relatively  most  important  in  the  East 
North  Central  States,  but  are  important  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
except  New  England  and  the  South. 
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The  increases  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  these  two  types  of  implements 
between  1916  and  1918  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Table  87. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of 
hay  rakes  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1916. 


State  group. 


East  North  Central 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central 

Rocky  Mountain 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

lK)wer  Southern 

Average,  United  States 


Percent. 
86.4 
81.5 
75.6 
73,9 
70.4 
59.7 
89.4 
79.1 
81.5 
73.1 


80.4 


Side- 
delivery 
lakes. 


Percent. 
68.0 
55.3 
57.8 
149.3 
48.7 
39.  V 
58.0 

<*)     . 
157.7 

144.9 


56.8 


»  Few  side-delivery  rakes  reported. 


2  No  side-delivery  rakes  reported. 


The  increase  in  the  manufacturing  and  selling  expenses  reported 
by  the  manufacturers  to  the  Commission  varied  from  55  to  100  per 
cent  on  dump  hayrakes  and  from  47  to  83  per  cent  on  side-delivery 
rakes.  The  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  of 
dump  hayrakes  was  more  than  the  average  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  manufacturers'  costs  of  production.  Due  to  freight  charges, 
the  dealers'  costs  generally  increased  by  a  smaller  percentage  than 
the  manufacturers'  casts.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  in  the  com- 
petitive conditions.  The  International  Harvester  Co.  dominates  the 
market  in  the  sale  of  dump  hayrakes,  and  its  prices  are'  apparently 
followed  by  the  other  producers.  Over  69  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
who  reported  handling  dump  hayrakes  handled  rakes  made  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  This  company  reported  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  producing  and  selling  10- foot  rakes  of  81.2  per  cent  and 
an  increase  in  selling  price  of  93.8  per  cent. 

The  average  increase  in  the  cost,  to  the  dealers,  of  10- foot  dump 
hayrakes  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  was  81.9  per  cent. 
The  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  10-foot  dump  hayrakes  to 
the  dealers  was  81  per  cent,  only  slightly  beloT^  the  average  in- 
crease in  cost,  to  the  dealers,  of  the  rakes  made  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  This  indicates  that  the  other  companies  followed 
closely  the  prices  to  the  dealers  made  by  the  International  Har- 
vei^ter  Co. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  occupies  a  much  less  important 
position  in  the  sale  of  side-delivery  rakes.    Less  than  half  of  the 
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dealers  who  reported  handling  this  style  of  rake  reported  handling 
side-delivery  rakes  made  by  this  company.  Competition  in  their 
sale  was  evidently  much  keener  than  in  the  sale  of  dump  rakes.  The 
two  largest  companies  reported  increases  in  the  cost  of  producing 
and  selling  side-delivery  rakes  of  54  and  79  per  cent.  The  average 
increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  was  66.8  per  cent.  The  International 
Harvester  Co.  reported  an  increase  in  cost  of  78.9  per  cent  and  an 
increase  in  price  of  only  69.9  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  this 
company  was  unable  to  control  prices,  but  had  to  consider  the  prices 
named  or  that  might  be  named  by  its  competitors.  Even  though 
its  prices  were  held  down  by  competition,  this  company's  costs  were 
low  enough  to  enable  it  to  report  handsome  profits  on  this  style  of 
rake  in  all  years  covered  by  this  investigation. 

The  average  costs,  to  dealers,  of  10-foot  dump  hayrakes  and  of 
side-delivery  hayrakes  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Table  88.- 


-Average  costs  of  dump  and  side-delivery  hayrakes^  to  dealers,  in 
specified  (/roups  of  t^tates,  1916  and  1918. 


state  group. 

10  foot  dump  hay  rake. 

Side-d 
1916 

Blivery  haj 
1918 

IT  rake. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

Increase. 

East  North  Central 

$20.11 
21.95 
21.59 
24.71 
28.11 
31. 34 
19.73 

137.82 
39.95 
89.28 
43.40 
48.15 
60.24 
87.48 

$17.71 
18.00 
17.69 
18.69 
20.04 
18.90 
17.75 

$49.49 
50.59 
60.77 

$78.25 
78.61 
80.13 

$28.78 

West  Central 

28.02 

Northern  Piairie 

29,30 

West  South  Central 

Rodry  Moirntftin-- .  ^     ......    ,. . .  r .  - 

69.31 
70.54 
60.54 
60.44 

88.16 
88.03 
79.86 
';9.56 

28.85 

Pacific  Coast 

17.49 

Middle  Atlantic 

29.32 

Upper  South 

23.12 

1 

Hay  loaders, — Hay  loaders  were  relatively  most  important  in  the 
East  North  Central  States,  although  large  numbers  were  reported 
from  the  West  Central  and  Northern  Prairie  States. 

Of  the  dealers  handling  loaders,  39  per  cent  reported  handling 
loaders  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  another  com- 
pany had  nearly  as  large  a  proportion.  The  average  increases  in 
the  dealers'  costs  of  hay  loaders  were  61.5  per  cent  on  the  6-foot 
size,  70  per  cent  on  the  8-foot  size,  and  66.2  per  cent  on  all  sizes. 
The  manufacturers  reported  increases  varying  from  20  to  83  per  cent 
in  the  manufacturing  and  selling  cost  of  8-foot  loaders.  The  two 
largest  producers  reported  an  increase  in  cost  of  60.5  and  72.5  per 
cent  and  an  increase  in  sale  price  of  78.6  per  cent  and  62.8  per  cent. 
The  average  increases  in  the  dealers'  costs  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  were  71.4  per  cent  on  the  8- foot  loaders,  61.3  per  cent  on  the 
6- foot  loaders,  and  66.3  per  cent  on  all  loaders.    The  average  in- 
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crease  of  hay  loaders  in  this  secti(Mi  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
section,  except  the  Northern  Prairie  States,  where  the  advance 
was  63.7  per  cent  on  6-foot  loaders,  and  70^  per  eeait  on  8-foot 
loaders.  The  reason  for  the  large  advances  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  average  increase  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  was  62.&  per  cent,  which  was  less  than  the  average 
advance  in  the  East  North  Central  States;  whereas  the  opposite 
was  true  on  many  implements.  The  reason  was  that  the  6-foot 
loaders  were  the  most  used  in  this  section  and  this  size  increased 
less  than  the  8-foot  size.  The  percentage  of  increase  on  6-foot 
loaders,  however,  was  more  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  than  in  the  East 
North  Central  States. 

Table  89. — Average  costs  to  dealers  of  S-foot  hay  loaders  in  specified  groups  of 

States,  1916  and  1918. 


state  group. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central 

S54.54 
58.45 
63.78 

893.89 

99.64 

100.33 

$39.35 

Northern  Prairie 

41.19 

Middle  Atlantic 

36.55 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that  8-foot  hay  loaders  increased 
on  the  average  $1.84  more  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  than  in  the 
East  North  Central  States,  and  $2.80  less  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  than  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 

Tillage  implements. — Plows,  harrows,  and  cultivators  are  included 
under  the  head  of  tillage  implements.  The  increases  in  the  dealers' 
costs  of  tillage  implements  were  more  than  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  any  other  implement  included  in  this  discussion,  except  dump  hay- 
rakes.  Tillage  implements  are  made  to  a  large  extent  of  steel  and 
are  of  relatively  simple  construction.  Small  companies  are  of  greater 
relative  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  tillage  implements  than 
in  the  manufacture  of  harvesting  and  haying  machinery  or  of  grain 
drills. 

Plows. — ^The  manufacture  of  plows  is  not  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  companies  and  competition  in  their  sale  has  been  appar- 
ently keen,  especially  in  the  sale  of  walking  plows.  Walking  plows 
are  often  manufactured  by  small  companies  located  in  the  agri- 
cultural sections.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  country.  Sulky  plows  are  heavier  and  more  compli- 
cated, and  fewer  companies  are  engaged  in  their  manufacture. 

The  average  manufacturing  cost  per  pound  was  higher  on  walking 
plows  than  on  any  other  implement  upon  which  the  manufacturers 
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submitted  costs  to  the  Commission.  The  manufacturing  cost  per 
pound  was  considerably  less  on  sulky,  plows  than  on  walking  plows. 

The  manufacturers  reported  increases  of  33  to  90  per  cent  in  the 
manufacturing  and  selling  costs  and  65  to  98  per  cent  in  the  selling 
prices  of  walking  plows.  On  sulky  plows  they  reported  increases  in 
costs  of  43  to  102  per  cent ;  and  in  selling  prices  of  75  to  108  per  cent. 

The  average  percentages  of  increases  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  all 
sizes  of  walking  and  sulky  plows  from  1916  to  1918  are  shown  in  the 
table  below : 

Tabi^  90. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  to  dealers  of  all  sizes  of 

plows,  in  specified  groups  of  States,  19 1 8  over  1916. 


state  group. 


Fast  North  Central 

West  Central. 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central 

Rocky  Mountain 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern. , 

Lower  Southern 

Average,  United  States. 


Walking 

Sulky 

plows. 

plows. 

1 
Per  cent. 

Percent. 

71.7 

82.8 

73.9 

80.9 

74.8  . 

78.0 

65.4  1 

68.4 

69.0 

69.4 

60.1 

61.2 

79.8 

91.7 

69.1 

78.8 

67.9  1 

78.7 

64.1  ! 

65.1 

71.7  79.3 


In  the  South  the  cost  of  plows  bought  from  the  large  Middle 
Western  manufacturers  increased  more  than  the  cost  of  plows  made 
by  smaller  companies.  The  smaller  companies,  however,  were  im- 
portant and  the  cost  of  their  implements  held  down  the  average 
increase.  Competitive  conditions,  also,  apparently  somewhat  checked 
the  increase  in  the  costs  to  the  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central 
States.  Competition  with  local  manufacturers,  however,  failed  to 
prevent  large  increases  in  the  average  costs  to  the  dealers  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  percentages  of  increase  in  this  section 
were  larger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Most  of  the 
dealers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  purchased  their  plows  from 
two  large  Middle  Western  manufacturers  and  from  small  local  com- 
panies. The  implements  bought  from  the  Middle  Western  companies 
increased  much  more  than  those  bought  from  the  local  companies 
and  caused  the  large  percentage  of  increase  in  this  section. 

In  the  other  State  groups  the  average  increases  appear  to  have 
borne  the  normal  relation  to  each  other  with  the  exception  of  the 
Northern  Prairie  States,  where  the  percentage  of  increase  on  walking 
plows  and  the  actual  amount  of  increases  on  sulky  plows  were  above 
those  in  adjoining  States. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  costs  to  dealers  of  specified 
sizes  of  plows: 

Table  91. — Average  costs  to  dealers  of  specified  sizes  of  walking  and  sulky 

plows  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1916  and  li)1H. 


state  group. 

Walking  plows. 

? 

ulky  plows. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

14-inch. 

16-mch. 

East  North  Central 

$12. 37 
12.12 
12.48 
12.48 
14.42 
13.92 

$21.52 
21.01 
21.71 
22.00 
24.31 
22.78 

$9.15 
8.89 
9.23 
9.52 
9.89 
8.86 

$35.74 
36.19 
38.47 
37.00 
49.38 
43.59 

$64.47 
65.32 
68.75 
65.79 
75.21 
74.44 

$28.73 

West  Central 

29.13 

Northern  Prairie 

80.28 

West  South  Central 

28.79 

Rocky  Moiiptain  . 

25.83 

Pacific  Coast 

30.86 

Smaller  than  12-inch. 

14-inch. 

Upper  Southern 

7.58 
6.77 

12.99 
11.60 

5.41 
4.83 

.      30. 43 

56.46 

26.03 

Lower  Southern 

Harrows. — Four  styles  of  harrows  were  included  in  this  investiga- 
tion: Spike  tooth,  spring  tooth,  single  disk,  and  double  or  tandem 
disk.  The  spike-tooth  hairow  and  the  single-disk  harrow  are  the 
most  widely  used.  Out  of  the  8,500  dealers  reporting,  5,694  reported 
handling  spike-tooth  harrows  and  5,110  reported  handling  single- 
disk  harrows,  while  only  1,708  reported  handling  spring-tooth  har- 
rows, and  1,308  reported  handling  double  or  tandem  disk  harrows. 

Spike  tooth  and  single  and  double  disk  harrows  were  reported 
by  large  numbers  of  dealers  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Reports 
on  spring-tooth  harrows  were  more  localized.  They  were  little  used 
in  the  West  Central,  Northern  Prairie,  West  South  Central,  and 
Lower  Southern  States.  They  were  relatively  important  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New 
England  States. 

Harrows  are  made  largely  of  steel  and  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
labor  is  required  in  their  manufacture.  Due  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  price  of  steel  during  the  war,  the  cost  of  producing  harrows  in- 
creased more  than  the  cost  of  many  other  implements.  ^ 

The  average  perc<intages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  all  sizes  of  har- 
rows to  the  dealers,  1918  over  1916,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 
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Table  92. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs  of  all  sizes  of  harrows 
to  dealers,  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1916, 


state  group. 

Spfkfl 
tooth. 

Spring 
tooth. 

Disk, 
single. 

Disk, 
double. 

East  North  Central 

Percent. 
81.9 
90.7 
72.3 
79.0 
75.4 
64.9 
93.2 
91.3 
81.8 
71.7 

Per  cent. 
73.5 
70.4 
55.8 
69.8 
58.2 
56.8 
76.6 
74.7 
67.7 
53.6 

Per  cent. 
82.5 
78.1 
75.0 
66.3 
68.3 
54.9 
76.8 
83.5 
76.7 
63.6 

Per  cent, 
81.9 

West  Central 

73.7 

Northern  Prairie 

75.9 

West  South  Central 

62.4 

Rocky  Mountain 

63.5 

Pacific  Coast 

66.7 

MiddiA  Atlftntin                                                                       

82.3 

New^  F.Tiglaiif^                                                                               ... 

86.0 

Upper  Southern ' 

78.6 

Lower  Southern 

64.7 

Average,  United  States 

81.5 

69.1 

76.8 

74.2 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  spike-tooth  harrows 
in  the  Northern  Prairie,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  New  England  States 
were  higher  than  the  percentages. of  increase  on  this  type  of  harrow 
in  the  adjoining  States. 

The  increase  in  the  cost  of  tandem-disk  harrows  appeared  to  be 
high  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  in  the  New  England  States,  but 
this  type  of  implement  was  not  widely  used  in  these  sections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  costs  to  dealers  of  specified  sizes 
of  harrows : 


Table  93. — Average  costs  of  specified  sizes  of  harrows, 

groups  of  States,  1916  ana  1918. 

to  dealers,  in  specified 

State  group. 

2-section 

spike-tooth  harrow. 

12  disks 

.ingle-disk  harrow. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central 

$10. 27 
10.32 
10.13 
1L54 
12.63 
13.39 
10.16 
10.12 
9.79 
10.38 

$19.24 
19.51 
18.86 
20.66 
2L88 
22.05 
19.58 
19.81 
17.90 
17.91 

$8.97 
9.19 
8.73 
9.12 
9.25 
8.66 
9.42 
9.69 
8.11 
7.53 

$25.19 
24.60 
24.72 

•    30.93 
23.82 

$46.42 
45.09 
44.51 

$21.23 

West  Central 

20.49 

Northern  Prairie 

19.79 

West  South  Central 

■Rockv  M"untft»n. 

52.84 

21.91 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

44.47 

19.70 

New  Eneland 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 

43.90 

20.06 

»  This  size  is  not  typical  in  these  States. 

Cidtivators, — There  ai-e  many  types  of  cultivators.  Of  walking 
cultivators  there  are  two  important  types,  first,  the  one-horse  one- 
row,  drag  cultivator  with  from  5  to  14  shovels  or  teeth,  and,  second, 
the  two-horse,  wheeled  cultivator  with  four  or  six  shovels.  The  cost 
of  the  latter  type  is  approximately  four  times  the  cost  of  the  former. 
The  prevailing  type  of  cultivator  differs  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  country.  A  small  one-horse  cultivator  is  principally  used  in  the 
Southeast,  whereas  a  two-horse  walking  or  riding  cultivator  is  used 
almost  altogether  by  the  middle  western  farmers. 

The  small  manufacturers  are  much  more  important  in  the  pro- 
duction of  small  one-horse  cultivators  than  they  are  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  the  heavier  implements,  and  apparently  competition  in 
the  sale  of  the  walking  cultivators  is  much  keener  than  in  the  sale 
of  riding  cultivators.  The  average  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs 
of  walking  cultivators  from  1916  to  1918  was  77.1  per  cent,  and  the 
increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  riding  cultivators  was  81.6  per  cent. 
Information  at  hand  does  not  show  whether  this  difference  was  due 
to  competition  or  to  a  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  riding  cultivators. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  walking  and 
riding,  cultivators  to  the  dealers  from  1916  to  1918  are  shown  in  the 
table  below: 

Table  94. — Average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  costs,  to  dealers,  of  all  sizes 
of  cultivators,  in  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1916, 


State  group. 


East  North  Central 

West  Central 

Northern  PraWe 

West  South  Central 

Rocky  Mountain 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 

Average,  United  States 


Walking 

Riding 

Cultiva- 

Cultiva- 

tors. 

tors. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

80.0 

84.7 

77.7 

82.3 

79.8 

86.8 

71.5 

73.6 

72.6 

69.3 

61.5 

68.1 

82.9 

82.2 

77.6 

79.4 

82.4 

77.5 

70.9 

69.2 

t  4. 


81.6 


The  increase  in  the  cost  of  cultivators  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  was  higher  than  the  increase  in  the  adjoining  sections. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic,  New  England,  upper  Southern,*  and  lower 
Southern  States  the  small  sizes  of  walking  cultivators  are  generally 
used.  From  1916  to  1918  the  percentages  of  increase  in  costs  in  these 
sections  were  large. 

The  average  costs  to  the  dealers  of  representative  types  of  culti- 
vators in  the  various  State  groups  in  1916  and  1918,  with  the  average 
amounts  of  increase,  are  shown  in  table  below : 


Tabi^  95. — Average  costs  of  cultiimtors,  to  dealers,  in  specified  groups  of  States, 

in  1916  and  1918. 


Walking  cultivators. 

5-shovel  riding  cultivator. 

state  group. 

4-shovel,  wheeled. 

5-shove] 

I. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

1916 

1918 

Increase. 

East  North  Central. . . . 
West  Central 

$15. 67 
15.34 
15.82 
20.89 

18.06 
21.83 

$28. 26 
27.11 
28.79 
35.97 

$12.59 
11.77 
12.97 
15.08 

$4.41 

4.68 
4.21 
2.75 
3.51 

$6.95 

$2.54 

$24.02 
23.59 
25.55 
29.83 
29.10 
33.59 
25.82 
27.30 
32.48 

$45.16 
43.72 
47.36 
61.90 
49.96 
63.66 
48.17 
49.56 
54.14 

$21.14 
20.13 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central 

8.22 

3.75 

2L81 
22.07 

Rocky  Mountain 

Pacific  Coast 

9.27 
7.63 

7.47 
5.10 
6.13 

3.87 
2.85 
3.26 
2.35 
2.62 

20.86 

20.07 

Middle  Atlantic 

22.35 

Upper  South 

33.08 
39.00 

15.02 
17.17 

22.26 

Lower  South 

21.66 

This  type  of  cultivator  not  tjrpical  in  this  section. 
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The  average  costs  of  four-shovel,  wheeled  walking  cultivators  and 
of  six-shovel  riding  cultivators  were  lower  both  in  1916  and  1918  in 
the  West  Central  States  than  in  adjoining  sections.  These  States 
embrace  a  large  part  of  the  corn  belt  and  afford  a  large  market  for 
cultivators.  Competition  was  apparently  keen  and  perhaps  caused 
low  prices  to  the  dealers. 

The  dealers'  costs  of  cultivators  in  the  West  South  Central  States 
appear  to  have  been  high,  but  information  was  not  available  to  show 
whether  they  were  higher  than  was  justified  by  freight  rates  and  the 
cost  of  producing  the  type  of  cultivators  used  in  that  section. 

Lack  of  xmiFORMiTr  in  increase  or  costs  to  DEAiiERs. — In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  the  average  increases  in  the  costs  of  various 
implements  in  the  different  State  groups  were  discussed.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  figures  shown  under  "Average  in- 
creases "  were  typical  for  all  dealers ;  there  was  a  wide  variation, 
some  dealers  reporting  very  small  and  others  very  large  increases. 
The  lack  of  uniformity  of  increases  in  cost  among  the  different  deal- 
ers was  due  to  differences  in  location  of  the  dealer,  types  of  imple- 
ments purchased,  discounts  taken  in  the  two  years,  and  the  manufac- 
turers from  whom  the  implements  were  purchased.  A  study  was 
made  of  ranges  in  cost  increases  for  five  Middle  Western  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  largest  and  smallest  increase  in  the 
cost  of  typical  implements  in  Kansas  and  furnishes  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  variation  in  the  increase  of  the  individual  dealer^s 
costs  from  1916  to  1918 : 

Table  96. — Ranffes  of  increases  in  costs  of  implements  to  retailers  in  Kansas^ 

1918  over  1916, 


Implexnent . 


Walking  plow,  144ncb 

Sulky  plow,  lo-inch 

Spike-iboth  harrow,  d-sectloD 
Single  disk  harrow,  7-foot. . . . 
Com  planter,  2-row  check. ... 

Drill,  disk— 12  disks 

Walking  cultivator.  4-shovel. 
Riding  cultivator,  4-sboveI. . 
Masorespreader,  70-bushel.. 

Com  binder 

Grain  lender.  7-foot 

Mower,  5-foot , 

Dmnpiiayrake,  10  foot 

Slde-dettvery  hay  rake 

Hay  loader,  8-foot... 

Farm  wagon,  3hinch  ^ein . . 


Largest 

Smallest 

inorease. 

increase. 

$17.95 

SO.  25 

45.48 

3.50 

19.75 

0.00 

33.00 

2.45 

31.25 

0.00 

75.50 

6.46 

19.50 

2.50 

35.25 

6.10 

81.00 

22.80 

126.50 

11.20 

113.87 

9.07 

41.50 

10.00 

23.14 

6.00 

36.25 

1.40 

52.25 

12.62 

73.00 

7.60 

Average 
increase. 


S8.79 
28.96 
14.29 
21.81 
24.21 
42.41 
11.71 
19.59 
60.55 
71.42 
77.35 
26.75 
18.41 
26.18 
38.53 
42.49 


Increase  in  costs  of  different  sizes  of  implements. — ^There  was  a 
marked  tendency  for  the  most  used  sizes  of  the  various  implements 
to  increase  more  in  costs  to  the  dealers  than  the  less  used  sizes.    The 
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following  average  percentages  of  increase  on  the  different  sizes  of  a 
few  implements  will  illustrate  this : 

Table  97. — Percentage  increase  in  costs  of  different  sizes  of  implements  to 

dealers  J  1918  over  1916. 


Implement. 


Sulky  plow. 

Do 

Do 


Spike-tooth  harrow. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Spring-tooth  harrow. 

Do 

Do..... 


Mower. 
Do. 
Do. 


Farm  wagons. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Si£e. 


12-inch. 
14-inch. 
16-inch. 


1 -section. 
2-section. 
3-section. 
4-section. 

1-section. 
2-section . 
3-section . 


4Hoot. 
6  foot, 
ft-foot . 


Less  than  2Hnch  skein. 

do 

3-inch  skein 

3i-inch  skein 


Number  of 

dealers 

reporting 

handling 

this  size. 


99 

82fi 

1,717 

163 

2,809 

943 

596 

32 

1,303 

132 

486 

3,760 

612 

117 

205 

511 

1,492 


For  cent  of 
increase 
in  cost. 

1918  over 
1916. 


71.7 
77.2 
79.8 

76.2 
83.5 
86.2 
83.4 

53.8 
71.0 
64.7 

59.4 
64.4 
63.2 

49.8 
50.0 
49.8 
52.7 


When  the  average  percentages  for  the  entire  country  were  con- 
sidered this  tendency  was  not  as  plainly  marked  on  all  iihplements 
as  on  those  above.  However,  when  the  State  groups  were  consid- 
ered it  was  seen  that,  generally,  the  most  used  size  of  an  implement 
(upon  which  enough  dealers  reported  to  afford  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison) showed  a  larger  percentage  of  increase,  in  the  cost  to  the 
dealers  than  any  other  size. 

Information  at  hand  does  not  show  whether  the  larger  percentages 
of  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  of  the  most-used  sizes  of  implements 
were  due  to  the  manufacturers'  making  their  prices  according  to 
what  the  "  traffic  would  bear "  or  to  the  fact  that  the  most  popular 
sizes  were  relatively  underpriced  in  1916  and  that  the  manufactur- 
ers took  advantage  of  the  period  of  rising  prices  to  place  these  sizes 
in  what  they  considered  their  proper  price  relationship  to  the  other 
sizes.  The  information  available  indicates  that  both  of  these  causes 
operated.  Apparently  the  average  price  of  6-foot  mowers  was  low 
in  1916  as  compared  with  the  other  sizes,  and  the  increase  on  this 
size  from  1916  to  1918  did  not  make  this  size  relatively  higher,  cost 
of  production  considered,  than  the  other  sizes  of  mowers  in  1918. 
The  average  costs  of  16-inch  sulky  plows  and  2-section  spring-tooth 
harrows,  however,  apparently  were  not  relatively  lower  than  the 
costs  of  the  other  sizes  of  these  implements  in  1916,  and  the  increases 
on  these  sizes  seem  to  have  been  out  of  proportion  to  the  increases 
on  other  sizes.    It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  manufacturers  took 
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advantage  of  the  situation  to  increase  the  prices  of  the  popular  sizes 
of  these  implements  more  than  they  increased  the  prices  of  the  less 
used  sizes. 

CJOMPARISON  OF  COSTS  TO  DEALERS  OF  IMPLEMENTS  MANUFACTURED  BT 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  COMPANIES. — ^A  comparisou  was  made  of  the  average 
costs  to  the  dealers  of  implement  purchased  from  different  manufac- 
turers. It  was  shown  that  some  manufacturers  obtained' more  for  cer- 
tain implements  than  did  their  competitors.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  the  control  of  desirable  patents,  to  better  designs,  better  workman- 
ship, or  to  the  fact  that  their  implements  had  a  more  favorable  repu- 
tation among  the  dealers  and  farmers.  A  manufacturer  with  such  an 
advantage  in  a  certain  implement  may  be  able  to  sell  it  for  more 
than  his  competitors  are  able  to  get  for  similar  implements.  A 
manufacturer  may  have  an  advantage  over  his  competitors  in  the 
sale  of  one  implement  and  yet  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  sale  of 
another  implement. 

A  large  Illinois  company  whose  implements  are  favorably  known 
received  slightly  more  for  many  implements  than  did  its  competitors, 
yet  other  companies  obtained  slightly  more  for  certain  implements 
than  did  this  company. 

The  smaller  manufacturers  generally  sold  their  implements  cheaper 
than  the  large  manufacturers.  The  average  cost  to  the  dealers  of 
plows,  harrows,  planters,  cultivators,  wagons,  manure  spreaders,  side- 
delivery  rakes,  and  hay  loaders  made  by  small  manufacturers  was  less 
than  the  cost  of  similar  implements  made  by  the  large  manufacturers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  cost  to  the  dealer  of  these 
implements  purchased  from  large  and  small  manufacturers,  with  the 
percentage  of  saving  in  purchasing  from  the  small  companies: 


TABT.E  98. — Comparison  of  costs,  to  ^Healers,  of  Iff  typical  implements  purchased 

from  large  and  small  manufacturers. 


Average  cost  to  dealers. 

Per  cent  saved  by 
dealers  on  smaU 

Implement. 

1916 

1918 

manufacturers' 
goods. 

Large 

manufae- 

turo^.i 

Small 
manufac- 
turers. 

Large 
manufac- 
turers.! 

Small 
manufac- 
turers. 

1916 

1918 

WalkinfiT  Dlow.  14-inch 

$12.55 
37.11 
10.73 
14.48 
25.54 
36.68 
19.76 
16.92 
4.42 
25.53 

105.00 
50.66 
57.48 
71.73 

$12.29 
36.28 
10.24 
1^.34 
24.35 
34.86 
10.69 
14.85 
3.70 
23.91 

102.15 
48.96 
52.78 
68.82 

$21. 93 
67.12 
19.82 
24.74 
46.65 
62.07 
31.65 
30.22 
7.92 
47.26 

168.66 
79.40 
97.96 

109.29 

$20.46 
63.53 
18.58 
22.87 
43.92 
59.95 
16.22 
26.03 
6.37 
43.74 

154.67 
77.20 
86.16 

105. 43 

2.1 

2.2 

4.6 

7.9 

4.7 

5.0 

45.9 

12.2 

16.3 

6.4 

2.7 

3.4 

8.2 

4.1 

6.7 

Sulky  Plow.  16-inch 

5.4 

SDike-tooth  harrow.  2-section 

6.3 

RnnTip-tooth  harrow,  2-SACtinn 

7.6 

RtTifylA^isk  hftJTOW-  n-foot 

5.9 

*^oni  PlftTifft''.  2-ro\ir  rfiftfikftr 

3.4 

Cotton  Planter,  all  sizes 

48.8 

Walkins  cultivator.  4-shovel 

13.9 

WalHTifir  Miltivator,  f)-shovAl . . , 

19.6 

Ridine  cultivate,  6-shoveI 

7.6 

Manure  spreader,  70-bushel 

&3 

Sido-delivery  rake 

2.8 

Hay  loader,  8»foot. 

12.1 

Farm  W€tfon.  2}-indi  skein 

3.5 

1  Includes  U  companies. 
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There  was  a  substantial  saving  in  each  of  the  above  implements 
manufactured  by  the  small  companies.  The  large  manufacturers 
might  claim  that  their  implements  were  of  superior  quality  to  those 
produced  by  the  small  companies.  This  the  small  manufacturers 
would  probably  deny,  claiming  that  their  implements  were  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  those  produced  by  the  large  companies.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  above  comparisons  of  cotton  planters  and  5- 
shovel  walking  cultivators  ai^  somewhat  misleading,  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  implements  made  by  the  ^lali  companies  were 
lighter  or  of  simpler  construction  than  those  made  by  the  large  com- 
panies. On  the  other  implements  there  was  a  saving  of  2  to  14  per 
cent  in  purchasing  fi^m  the  small  manufacturers.  On  10  out  of  the 
14  implements  the  saving  on  the  small  manufacturers'  implements 
was  much  greater  in  1918  than  in  1916,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  these  implements  was  increased  more  by  the  large  than  by  the 
small  manufacturers. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  implements  made  by  the  small  manu- 
facturers were  cheaper,  most  of  the  dealers  reported  handling  imple- 
ments made  by  the  large  manufacturers.  Of  all  the  dealers  covered 
by  the  above  table  over  75  per  cent  reported  buying  from  large  pro- 
ducers. The  importance  of  the  small  companies  varied  on  different 
implements.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported  handling 
cotton  planters,  but  less  than  10  p^-  cent  reported  handling  hay  load- 
ers made  by  the  small  manufacturers. 

The  situation  was  different  for  »>me  of  the  more  complicated  imple- 
ments. The  larger  companies  had  such  great  advantages  in  the  cost  of 
producing  or  in  marbeting  facilities  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  small  companies  to  compete  with  them  success- 
fully in  the  sale  of  binders,  grain  drills,  and  dump  liay  rakes.  The 
concentration  of  the  manufacture  of  harvesting  and  haying  machin- 
ery in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies  has  been  discussed.  There  was 
a  similar  concentration  in  the  production  of  grain  drills.  Nearly 
all  dealers  reported  handling  binders,  mowers,  dump  hay  rakes,  and 
grain  drills  made  by  the  large  companies.  The  few  who  handled  im- 
plements made  by  tiie  small  companies  often  had  higher  costs  than 
the  dealers  who  handled  the  larger  companies'  implements.  The 
table  following  shows  the  lo^,  or  saving,  in  purchasing  from  the 
small  companies. 
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Table  9d\. — Comparison  of  oo#<«,  to  dealer Sy  x/f  four  tppical  intplements  purchased 

from  large  and  small  manufacturers. 


Imi^eixient. 


Grain  drm,12-disk 

Grain  binder,  7-foot 

Com  binder , 

Dump  bay  rake,  10-Coot . 


Manulacturer. 


Nnmb^ 

AT«ra^eostto    1 

of 

dealers.           | 

dealers. 

report- 
ing. 

1916 

191S 

886 

$72.89 

$116.02 

81 

72:45 

lie.  44 

1,418 

123.16 

201.21 

34 

124.42 

203.73 

2,806 

112. 49 

182.  d2 

46 

116. 51 

186.43 

2,292 

22.37 

40.67 

117 

22.65 

39.55 

Per  cent  saved  by 
dealers  on  small 
manufacturers' 
goods. 


1916 


1918 


0.6 
U.O 
13.6 
U.3 


10.4 
U.3 

U.9 
2.8 


t  Cost  to  dealer  greater  in  buying  from  small  manu^turers. 

Deai^ers'  costs  under  nonsekvice  contract.— a  small  specialized 
manufacturer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  a  large  full- 
line  manufacturer  for  the  reason  that  the  full-line  company  has  a 
large  selling  organization,  each  salesman  has  a  small  territory,  and 
the  full  line  reduces  the  selling  expense  per  implement.  The  small 
c<Mmpany  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying,  witii  its  small  force  of  ex- 
perts and  salesmen,  to  furnish  the  dealers  with  the  service  demanded 
by  them  in  setting  up  and  repairing  machines  and  in  soliciting  orders 
over  a  large  territory. 

This  condition  led  one  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  of  tillage  im- 
pl^nents  to  introduce,  during  the  season  of  1916-17,  a  nonservice 
contract  under  which  the  dealer  received  discounts  amounting  to  a 
maximum  of  15  per  cent  for  net  d^nanding  any  service,  for  pur- 
chasing in  car  lots,  and  for  paying  promptly.  This  15  per  cent  was 
in  addition  to  the  regular  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash.  This  com- 
pany's selling  n^hods  have  been  discussed  elsewhere.  (See  p.  217.) 
It  is  the  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  show  the  saving  which  the  dealers 
and  the  farmers  derived  from  this  nonservice  sdling  md:hod. 

In  1916,  before  this  company  introduced  its  nonservice  contract, 
the  costs  of  its  implements  to  the  dealers  in  the  Middle  Western 
States,  where  most  of  its  sales  were  made,  were  approximately  the 
same  as  the  costs  of  implements  made  by  other  small  manufacturers. 
In  1918,  al^ough  all  dealers  apparently  did  not  take  all  the  dis- 
counts possible  under  the  nonservice  contract,  the  average  saving 
on  this  company's  impl^nents  was  material.  The  foDowing  table 
shows  the  average  percentage  of  saving  to  the  dealers  in  purchasing 
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implements  from  this  company  as  compared  with  the  average  costs 
of  implements  purchased  from  large  and  other  small  companies : 

Table  100. — Average  percentages  of  saving  to  dealers  in  purchasing  implements 
from  a  company  selling  under  a  nonservice  contract  in  1918, 


Implement. 


Walking  plow.  14-inch 

Sulky  plow,  16- inch 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  2-seetion. 

Smglendisk  harrow,  6-foot 

Corn  planter,  2-row  checker . . 
Walkmg  cultivator.  4-shovel . 
Riding  cultivator,  6-shovel . . . 


West  Central 
States. 


Over 
large 
com- 
panies. 


Per  cent 
8.6 
6.5 
9.7 
7.3 
3.8 
11.4 
6.9 


Over 
other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


Per  cent. 
15.2 
1.2 
2.0 
5.1 
2.6 
3.8 
.1 


East  North  Central 
States. 


Over 
large 
com- 
panies. 


Per  cent. 

11.0 
8.3 

11.7 
8.1 
4.1 


16.2 


Over 
other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


Per  cent. 
3.0 


6.6 
4.3 
1.8 


10.4 


'  Cost  to  the  dealer  greater  than  in  buying  from  other  small  companies. 

The  average  saving  to  the  dealers  in  purchasing  on  this  non- 
service  contract  was  from  4  to  16  per  cent  as  compared  with  pur- 
chases from  large  companies,  while  it  ranged  from  no  saving  tQ  an 
11  per  cent  saving  as  compared  with  purchases  from  small  companies. 
The  average  cost  of  walking  plows  in  the  West  Central  States  was, 
however,  higher  under  the  nonservice  contract  than  for  other  small 
companies.  Information  is  not  at  hand  to  show  what  extra  expense, 
if  any,  the  dealers  and  farmers' incurred  with  respect  to  the  service 
usually  rendered  by  the  manufacturer.  It  will  be  shown  later  that 
the  dealers  kept  a  part  of  this  saving  as  gross  profits  and  passed  a 
part  of  it  along  to  the  farmers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices.  (  See  p.  217. ) 

Prison-made  implements. — The  State  prison  in  one  of  the  North- 
em  Prairie  States  manufactured  grain  binders,  mowers,  and  dump 
hayrakes.  These  implements  were  sold  principally  in  the  State 
where  manufactured,  but  a  limited  number  of  dealers  in  other  States 
reported  handling  implements  made  by  this  prison. 

There  was  a  large  saving  to  the  dealers  and  also  to  the  farmers  in 
the  purchase  of  prison-made  implements.  The  table  following  gives, 
for  the  Northern  Prairie  States,  the  average  cost  to  the  dealers  of 
the  prison-made  implements  and  of  similar  implements  made  by  the 
two  largest  manufacturers  of  harvesting  and  haying  machinery. 
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Table  101. — Comparative  costs  to  dealers  of  implements  made  by  a  State  prison 

and  by  two  large  private  companies. 


Implement. 


Orain  tinder,  8-foot 

Mower,  5-foot 

Bump  hajn^ke,  10-foot 


Northern  Prairie  States. 


Manufacturer. 


{  Prison 
Ac(Hnpany 
B  company 

{Prison...;. 
Ac<Mnpany 
B  company 

(Prison 
A  company 
B  company 


Average  cost  to 
the  dealer. 


1916 


$109.26 
135.71 
136.11 

32.95 
42.12 
40.75 

18.95 
22.01 
21.46 


1918 


$162.13 
212.54 
214.70 

48.93 
68.72 
67.a 

20.90 
40.31 
40.23 


The  saving  varied  from  12  to  24  per  cent  in  1916  and  from  24  to 
28  per  cent  in  1918.  The  larger  saving  in  1918  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  prison  did  not  increase  its  prices  as  much  as  did  the  private 
companies. 

Section  3. — ^Prices  received  by  dealers  for  implements. 

The  dealers'  price  problem. — Implement  dealers  in  1916,  1917, 
and  1918  were  confronted  by  greatly  increased  cost  of  goods.  These 
increases  in  the  cost  of  goods  were  especially  marked  between  the 
spring  of  1916  and  the  spring  of  1918.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing section  that  the  percentages  and  the  amounts  of  increase  varied 
on  different  implements  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
average  increase  in  the  dealers'  costs  from  1916  to  1918,  however,  ap- 
proximated 65  per  cent. 

During  the  period  the  dealers,  in  common  with  others,  were  con- 
fronted with  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  living.  Their  operating 
expenses  also  increased  materially  during  1917  and  1918.  The 
amount  of  these  increases  was  extremely  diflScult  to  estimate  in  ad- 
vance. The  profits  of  most  implement  dealers  prior  to  this  time  had 
been  moderate.  The  dealers  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making 
larger  gross  profits  in  order  to  pay  their  increased  operating  ex- 
penses and  have  net  profits  sufficient  to  maintain  their  standard  of 
life  under  existing  prices. 

Increases  in  the  prices  to  the  farmers  were  necessary,  but  the 
dealers  faced  the  fact  that  increased  prices  would  probably  cause  the 
farmers  to  buy  fewer  implements,  repairing  their  old  ones  and  keep- 
ing them  in  use.  The  increased  prices,  however,  meant  greatly  in- 
creased gross  profits  if  the  same  percentage  of  gross  profits  were 
realized  on  the  higher  prices,  provided  the  number  of  implements 
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sold  did  not  materially  decrease.  Although  operating  expenses  in- 
creased, they  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increases  in  the 
prices  of  implements.  It  is  evident  that  those  dealers  who  realized 
the  same  percentage  of  gross  profits  in  1918  as  in  1916  had  much 
larger  net  profits  in  1918  than  in  1916. 

The  dealers  met  the  increases  in  cost  of  goods  and  operating 
expenses  in  different  ways.  The  majority  apparently  attempted  to 
increase  their  prices  to  the  farmers  in  the  same  proportion  that  their 
own  costs  of  implements  were  increased — ^that  is,  to  make  the  same 
percentage  of  gross  profits  on  sales  in  1918  as  they  had  made  in 
1916. 

Competition,  especially  with  dealers  who  had  carried  over  goods 
purchased  at  lower  prices,  prevented  many  dealers  from  increasing 
their  prices  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  delivered  cost  of 
implements  to  them. 

Some  dealers  increased  their  prices  to  the  farmers  by  larger  per- 
centages than  the  delivered  cost  pi  goods  was  increased  to  them. 
If  their  sales  remained  stationary,  such  a  price  policy  increased  not 
only  the  total  amount  but  the  percentage  of  the  dealers'  gross  profits. 
Profits  of  30,  40,  and  even  50  per  cent  of  selling  prices  were  reported 
on  the  sale  of  particular  implements. 

Some  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  their  prices  only  enough 
to  cover  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  various  imple- 
ments to  them.  Assuming  the  same  number  of  implements  sold,  this 
policy  involves  a  smaller  percentage  but  an  amount  of  gross  profits 
equal  to  what  they  had  previously  made.  Under  these  conditions, 
unless  the  dealers  kept  their  expenses  from  increasing,  they  had  a 
smaller  amount  of  net  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Very  low  gross 
profits,  and  even  losses,  were  reported  on  the  sale  of  particular  im- 
plements. Losses,  however,  were  unusual  and  were  generally  due 
to  some  special  conditions,  such  as  a  dealer's  going  out  of  the  imple- 
ment business. 

The  number  of  implements  sold  throughout  the  Middle  West  was 
approximately  the  same  in  1918  as  in  1915.  Increases  in  prices  tended 
to  make  farmers  curtail  their  purchases,  repairing  their  old  imple- 
ments and  keeping  them  in  use.  Scarcity  of  labor  and  high  wages, 
together  with  the  increased  demand  for  farm  products,  tended  to 
make  the  farmers  need  more  labor-saving  machinery  than  they  had 
used  before.  These  two  opposing  influences  seem  to  have  largely- 
counterbalanced  each  other.  When  allowance  was  made  for  the  price 
advances  the  sales  of  the  dealers  who  submitted  satisfactory  financial 
statements  for  each  of  the  years  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918  showed 
that  the  number  of  implements  sold  to  the  farmers  in  1918  was  ap- 
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proximately  equal  to  (or  perhaps  slightly  less  tlian)  the  number  sold 
in  1915.  There  was  apparently  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
machines  sold  in  1916  as  compared  with  1915,  but  the  numbers  sold 
in  the  other  three  years  were  approximately  equaL 

Most  of  the  dealers  submitting  reports  for  the  four  years  were 
located  in  the  Middle  West,  from  Indiana  to  North  Dakota.  A  few 
reports  from  the  South  indicated  a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  machines  sold  in  that  section.  The  number  of  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers  reporting  for  all  four  years  from  sections  outside  of 
the  Middle  West,  however,  was  too  small  to  furnish  a  basis  for  gen- 
eralizations as  to  the  number  of  implements  sold. 

Information  as  to  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  implements  to  the 
farmers  as  used  in  this  section  was  derived  from  the  dealers'  reports 
described  in  the  preceding  section. 

Increase  in  prices  of  typical  implements. — The  difference  in  the 
cost  of  an  implement  to  the  dealer  and  to  the  farmer  is  the  dealer's 
^oss  margin  of  profit.  Measured  in  percentages  the  average  increase 
in  the  price  of  implements  to  the  farmer  was  less  than  the  average 
increase  to  the  dealer;  but,  measured  in  dollars,  the  average  increase 
to  the  farmer  was  greater  than  the  average  increase  to  the  dealer. 
On  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year  the  dealers  in 
1918  had  smaller  percentages,  but  a  larger  amount  of  gross  profit  than 
they  had  in  1916.  Considering  average  percentages  for  the  entire 
country,  the  increase  in  prices  to  the  farmers  lagged  behind  the  in- 
crease in  cost  to  the  dealers  on  all  implements  except  corn  binders. 
This  lag  in  the  percentage  of  increase  averaged  3  per  oent.  It 
amounted  to  8.6  per  cent  on  dump  hay  rakes;  from  3  to  6.5  per  cent 
on  tillage  implements,  planters,  spreaders,  and  mowers;  from  2  to 
3  per  c^t  on  side-delivery  rakes,  hay  loaders,  farm  wagons,  and  disk 
grain  drills;  and  less  than  1  per  cent  on  grain  binders  and  hoe  grain 
drill&  On  com  binders  there  was  no  lag,  the  average  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  price  to  the  farmer  being  larger  than  the  average  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  dealer.  It  is  significant  that  the 
lag  ii^  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price  to  the  farmer  behind  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  dealer  was  least  on  binders 
and  drills,  the  production  of  which  was  controlled  by  a  few  large 
companies.  This  indicates  that  a  lai^er  proportion  of  the  dealers 
maintained  their  prewar  percentages  of  gross  profits  on  these  than 
on  any  other  implements.  In  fact  the  dealers'  average  percentage  of 
gross  profits  on  corn  binders  was  larger  in  1918  than  in  1916. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  dealers  increased  their  prices  by 
smaller  percentages  than  their  co^s  were  increased.  The  contrary 
was  true  in  many  cases.  But  the  average  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  prices  to  the  farmers  of  the  various  implements  in  the  different 
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State  groups  were  generally  less  than  the  average  percentages  of  in- 
crease in  the  cost  to  the  dealers. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  various  imple- 
ments to  the  dealers  and  to  the  farmers,  with  the  lag  in  the  increase 
to  the  farmers,  are  shown  for  each  State  group  in  the  following  table : 


Table  102. — Average  percentage  of  increaj^e  in  the  cost  of  all  sizes  of  implements, 
to  dealers,  and  to  farmers,  by  specified  groups  of  States,  1918  over  1916,  show- 
ing the  lag  in  the  percentage  of  increase  to  farmers. 


State  group. 


East  North  Central. . . 

West  Central 

NOTthem  Prairie 

West  South  Central . . . . 
Rocky  Mountain ...... 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  England 

Upper  Southern 

Lower  Southern 

Average  United  States 


Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

increase  in 

inCTeasein 

dealers' 

prices  to 
farmers. 

costs. 

66.7 

63.7 

64.8 

63.3 

64.3 

60.9 

60.0 

66.5 

5g.6 

64.4 

50.8 

48.2 

68.8 

66.9 

68.9 

64.5 

65.4 

63.2 

69.7 

57.1 

64.8 

61.8 

Per  cent 
lag. 


3.0 
1.5 
3.4 
3.5 
4.2 
2.6 
1.9 
4.4 
2.2 
2.6 
3.0 


It  can  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  average  percentages  of 
advance  in  the  prices  to  the  farmers  decreased  as  the  distance  west 
from  Chicago  increased.  The  average  percentages  of  increase  were 
greater  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States  and  less 
in  the  two  Southern  State  groups  than  in  the  East  North  Central 
States.  The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  prices  to  the 
farmers  in  the  various  State  groups  bore  approximately  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  as  did  the  average  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  costs  to  the  dealers.  The  lag  in  the  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  prices  to  the  farmers  was  relatively  large  in  the  New  England 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  relatively  small  in  the  West  Cen- 
tral and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  following  table  shows  for 
the  entire  country  the  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price 
of  each  implement  to  the  farmers: 


Table  103. — Percentages  of  incicasc  in  the  prices  of  all  sizes  of  typical  imple- 
ments, to  farmers,  1918  over  1916. 


Implement. 


Farm  wagon 

Manure  spreader 

Cotton  planter 

Side-delivery  hay  rake 

Grain  driU,  disk 

Mower 

Grain  binder 

Grain  drill,  hoe 

Com  planter 

Com  binder 

Hay  loader 


Percent- 
age of 
increase. 


49.2 
50.8 
53.1 
54.4 
5&8 
50.4 
61.9 
62.2 
62.3 
62.9 
64.0 


Implements. 


Spring-tooth  harrow. 

walmngplow 

Double  disk  harrow. 
Walking  cultivator. . 
Single  disk  harrow . . 

Dump  hay  rake 

Sulky  plow 

Spike-tooth  harrow. . 
Riding  cultivator . . . 


Simple  average. 


Peroen^ 

age  of 

increase. 


64.5 
67.3 
70.3 
71.1 
71.7 
71. » 
72.7 
75.0 
76.0 


61.8 
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The  average  increases  from  1916  to  1918  varied  from  49.2  pei* 
cent  on  wagons  to  76.9  per  cent  on  riding  cultivators.  The  average 
increase  on  all  implements  was  61.8  per  cent. 

The  average  prices  of  typical  sizes  of  the  various  implements  are 
presented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  104. — Average  prices,  to  farmers,  of  typical  sizes  of  implements  in  19 Id 
and  1918,  with  increases  from  1916  to  1918,  for  entire  country. 


Implement. 


Walking  plow.  14-inch 

Sulky  plow,  16-inch 

Spike-iooth  harrow,  2-section . 
Spring-tooth  harrow.  2-section 

Smgle-disk  harrow,  6-loot 

Can  planter,  1-row  drill 

Cwn  planter,  2-row  check 

Cotton  planter,  all  sizes 

Diskdiill,lJMisk 

Walking  cultivatOT,  4-shoveL. 
Walking  cultivator.  6-shovel. . 
Riding  cultivator,  6-shovel. . . . 
Manure  spreader.  70-bushel . . . 

C(Hii  binder,  all  sizes 

Grain  binder,  6-foot r. . 

Mower,  5-foot 

Dump  hayrake.  10-foot 

Side-delivery  rake,  all  sizes . . . 

Hay  loader,  8-foot 

Farm  wagon.  Scinch  skein . . . 


Average  price  to 

the  former. 

1916. 

1918. 

$15.49 

$25.97 

45.  iO 

78.63 

13.47 

23.76 

17.98 

29.92 

31.79 

55.90 

15.86 

24.23 

45.01 

73.80 

17.71 

27.10 

87.52 

138. 49 

20.07 

34.61 

5.54 

9.21 

31.29 

56.02 

125.76 

193.92 

133.79 

217. 92 

132. 19 

217. 11 

49.58 

79.59 

28.35 

48.72 

62.46 

96.42 

70.22 

118.01 

83.77 

125.49 

i 

Increase. 


$10.48 
33.23 
10.29 
11.94 
24.11 

a  37 
28.79 

9.39 
50.97 
14.54 

3.67 
24.73 
68.16 
84.13 
84.92 
30.01 
20.37 
33.96 
47.79 
41.72 


It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  dealers  charged  the  same  prices  for 
similar  implements.  The  following  table  presents  the  variation  in  the 
prices  to  the  farmers  in  1918  of  typical  sizes  of  a  few  implements : 


Table  105.- 


-Ranges  in  prices,  to  farmers,  in  1918  of  specified  sizes  of  typical 

implements. 


Below  $42.  , 

$42-$43.99.. 

$44-$45.99.. 

$46-$47.99.. 

$48-$49.99.. 

$50-$51.99.. 

$52-$53.99.. 

$54-$55.99.. 

$56-$57.99.., 

$58-$59.99.. 

$6(>-$61.99... 

$62-$63.99.. 

|64-$65.99.. 

$66-$67.99... 

$68-$69.99.. 

$70-$71.99.. 

$72-$73.99.. 

$74-^75.99... 

$76-$77.99.-. 

87^79.99... 


Price  group. 


Number  of  implements  reported  sold  within  group. 


16-inch 

sulky 

plow. 


1 
1 
2 


1 
6 
2 
1 

18 
14 
60 
18 
20 
113 
59 
362 
68 
63 


5-foot 
mower. 


1 

1 

5 

17 

34 

9 

34 

11 

8 

135 

132 

992 

155 

174 


6-shovel 

ridingcul- 

tivator. 


15 

12 

43 

38 

68 

235 

168 

383 

117 

86 

236 

78 

132 

11 

9 

29 

9 

14 

3 

1 


Checkrow 

com 
planter. 


4 

2 

14 

6 

3 

27 

14 

115 

40 

65 

364 

196 

759 

50 

62 


16-disk 

single 

disk 

harrow. 


3 

2 

3 

2 

11 

12 

40 

11 

28 

100 

68 

218 

47 

74 

276 

98 

200 

32 

14 
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Table  105. — Ranges  in  prices,  to  farmers,  in  1018  of  special  sises  of  tttpical 

implements — Continued. 


Price  group. 


$80-981.99... 
$82-$83.99... 
$84-185.99... 
$86-S87.99... 
$88^89.99... 
$90-$91.99... 
$92-493.99... 
$94-$95.99... 
$96-$97.99.., 
$98-$99.99.., 
$10(>-$101.99 
Over  $102.. 

Total 


Number  of  implements  reported  sold  within  group. 


16-inch 
sulky 

plow. 


350 

100 

296 

18 

12 

76 

9 

22 

1 

3 

8 

10 


1,714 


5-foot 
mower. 


874 

184 

524 

45 

32 

174 

22 

93 

13 

9 

45 

17 


3,730 


6-shovel 
riding  cul- 
tivator. 


Checkrow 

corn 
planter. 


1,696 


2,025 


16.disk 
single 
disk. 

harrow. 


164 

34 

33 

11 

48 

27 

4 

2 

3 

20 

1 

1 

13 

1 

7 

8 

3 

2 

1,317 


A  study  of  this  table  shows  wide  variations  in  the  prices  charged 
throughout  the  United  States  for  implements  of  the  same  size.  Sim- 
ilar variations  were  reported  on  all  implements.  A  study  of  sim- 
ilar tables  constructed  for  the  various  State  groups  shows  that  the 
variation  in  prices  within  any  State  group  was  almost  as  great  as  it 
was  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  fact  shows  that  transportation 
costs  to  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were  not  entirely  responsi- 
ble for  the  wide  variations  in  the  prices  paid  by  the  farmers.  For 
example,  six-shovel  riding  cultivators  varied  in  price  from  $45  to  $75 
in  the  West  South  Central  States ;  from  $35  to  $73  in  the  East  North 
Central  States ;  and  from  $42.99  to  $82  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

There  are  several  causes  for  the  differences  in  the  prices  charged 
the  farmers,  aside  from  geographical  location.  Prices  varied  with 
the  brand  or  type  of  implement  purchased.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
previously  that  the  prices  paid  by  the  dealers  for  implements  made 
by  different  manufacturers  differed  slightly.  There  are  different 
types  of  an  implement  of  the  same  size.  A  5-foot  mower,  for  ex- 
ample, may  come  on  a  regular  or  "mountain"  truck.  Prices  also 
differ  with  the  attachments  supplied.  A  plow  may  be  sold  with  or 
without  an  extra  share,  and  a  binder  may  be  sold  without  any  or  with 
uU  of  the  following ;  tongue  truck,  transport  truck,  bundle  carrier,  and 
^over. 

Prices  also  varied  with  the  amount  of  gross  profits  realized  by  the 
different  dealers.  For  example,  the  gross  profits  realized  by  Kansas 
dealers  on  16-inch  sulky  plows  in  1918  varied  from  $2.50  to  $36.60. 

The  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  20  implements  to  the  dealers  in  each 
of  the  State  groups  and  some  of  the  causes  of  these  increases  were 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  The  dealers'  gross  profits  and 
some  of  the  factors  affecting  these  profits,  and  hence  the  prices  to 
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the  farmers,  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter.  It,  therefore, 
seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  increases  in  the  prices  to 
the  farmers  of  each  implement  in  each  State  group. 

Increase  in  prices  to  farmers  of  implements  made  by  large 
AND  SMALT,  MANUFACTURERS. — In  the  preceding  section  it  was  pointed 
out  that  tillage  implements,  planters,  spreaders,  wagons,  side-deliv- 
ery rakes,  and  hay  loaders  made  by  small  manufacturers  cost  the 
dealers  less  than  similar  implements  made  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers. A  part  of  this  saving  was  kept  by  the  dealers  as  gross  profit, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  passed  on  to  the  farmers.  The 
average  prices,  to  the  farmers,  of  typical  sizes  of  implements  manu- 
factured by  large  and  small  companies,  with  the  percentage  of  saving 
to  the  farmers  on  the  goods  made  by  the  small  companies,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  106. — Average  priees,  to  farmers,  of  typical  implements  manufactured  hy 

large  *  and  small  companies. 


Implement. 


Walking  plow,  14-inch 

Sulky  plow,  le-inch 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  2-fiecti(m.. 
Spring-tooth  harrow,  2-section. 

Smgle-disk  harrow,  6-foot 

Com  planter,  2-row  checker. . . 

Cotton  planter,  all  sizes 

Walking  cultivator,  4-shovel. . 
Walking  cultivator.  6-shovel. . 
Riding  cultivator,  6-shovel — 
Manure  spreader,  70-busheI..^ . 

Side-delivery  rake 

Hay  loader,  8-foot 

Farm  wagon,  2J-inch  skein 


191G 


Large 
com- 
panies. 


S15. 57 
45.63 
13.62 
18.19 
32.16 
45.30 
24.86 
21.17 
5.88 
31.89 

126.06 
62.60 
70;49 
85.01 


Small 
com- 
panies. 


191S 


Large 
com- 
panies. 


S15. 18 
44.51 
13.15 
17.04 
30.33 
43.44 
13.51 
18.71 
6.02 
29.93 

123.45 
61.16 
64.01 
8L76 


$26.36 
79.43 
24.17 
30.28 
56.61 
74.16 
38.92 
36.62 
9.85 
67.19 

195.88 
C6.64 

118.64 

127. 13 


Small 
com- 
panies. 


S24.63 
74.90 
22.92 
28.25 
53.31 
72.^ 
20.17 
32.11 
8.25 
63.49 

181.04 
94.27 

103.53 

122.86 


Percent  saved  on 
goods  made  by 
small  companies. 


1916 


5 
5 
5 
3 

,7 
1 


2. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

5. 

4. 

45.7 

11.6 

14.6 

6.2 

2.1 

2.3 

9.2 

3.8 


1918 


6.6 

5.7 

5.2 

6.7 

6.8 

2.4 

48.2 

12.3 

16.2 

6.5 

7.6 

2.5 

12.7 

3.4 


1  Includes  11  companies. 

On  cotton  planters  the  farmers  saved  over  45  per  cent,  and  on 
5-shovel  walking  cultivators  over  14  per  cent,  by  buying  imple- 
ments manufactured  by  small  companies.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  section  that  a  comparison  of  these  implements  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory  because  some  of  the  implements,  especially  the 
cotton  planters,  made  by  the  small  companies  may  not  have  been 
comparable  as  to  weight  and  construction  with  those  made  by  the 
large  companies.  On  the  other  implements,  however,  there  was  a 
saving  to  the  farmer  of  from  2.1  to  11.6  per  cent  in  1916  and  from 
2.4  to  12.7  per  cent  in  1918  in  buying  implements  produced  by  the 
small  manufacturers.  If  the  implements  made  by  the  small  manu- 
facturers were  as  satisfactory  as  those  made  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers, it  is  readily  seen  that  there  was  a  material  saving  to  the  farmers 
in  purchasing  the  small  manufacturers'  goods. 
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The  small  manufacturers  were  relatively  unimportant  in  the  pro- 
duction of  binders,  grain  drills,  mowers,  and  dump  hay  rakes. 
There  was  little  saving  to  the  farmers  in  purchasing  these  imple- 
ments made  by  the  small  manufacturers;  in  fact,  their  implements 
often  cost  the  farmers  more  than  similar  implements  made  by  the 
large  manufacturers.  The  average  prices  to  the  farmer  of  typical 
sizes  of  these  implements  made  by  large  and  small  manufacturers, 
with  the  percentage  of  saving  to  the  farmers  in  their  purchase,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  107. — Average  prices  to  farmers,  of  typical  implements  m^inufactured  by 
large  and  small  companies,  vnth  percentage  of  saving  to  farmers,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  small  manufacturers*  goods. 


Implement. 

1916 

1918 

Per  cent  saved  on 
goods    made   by 
small  compEinies. 

Large 
compa- 
nies. 

Small 
compa- 
nies. 

Large 
compa- 
nies. 

Small 

oompar 

nies. 

1916. 

1918. 

Grain  binder,  7-foot 

$145.99 

133.68 

87.56 

49.73 

28.43 

$147.26 

140.60 

87.12 

49.73 

28.89 

$237.94 

217.87 

138.60 

79.97 

49.09 

$236.03 

221.35 

137. 21 

78.21 

47.87 

10.9 

»6.2 

0.5 

0.8 

Com  binder 

U.6 

Grain  drill,  12-disk .......... 

1.0 

Mower,  5-f6ot 

2.2 

T>iimr  ^ay  rake,  10-foot 

U.6 

2.5 

1  Price  to  farmer  greater  than  in  buying  large  manufacturers'  goods. 

There  was  little  in  the  prices  of  the  above  implements  to  induce  the 
farmers  to  purchase  implements  made  by  the  small  manufacturers. 
In  1916  there  was  saving  in  price  to  the  farmers  on  three  of  the  five 
above  implements  in  buying  machines  made  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers. The  price  of  the  implements  made  by  the  small  manufac- 
turers did  not  increase  as  much  from  1916  to  1918  as  did  the  prices 
of  the  implements  made  by  the  large  manufacturers.  In  1918  there 
was  a  small  saving  to  the  farmers  in  buying  four  of  these  imple- 
ments from  the  small  companies. 

The  small  manufacturers,  however,  were  unimportant  in  the  sale 
of  these  implements.  Less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported 
handling  their  com  binders;  less  than  5  per  cent  reported  handling 
their  grain  binders;  less  than  7  per  cent  reported  handling  their 
mowers;  less  than  9  per  cent  reported  handling  their  dump  rakes; 
and  less  than  11  per  cent  reported  handling  the  disk  grain  drills 
made  by  these  small  companies. 

Saving  to  farmers  under  nonservice  cx>ntract. — It  was  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  section  that  there  was  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  cost  of  implements  to  the  dealers  in  purchasing  goods  from 
a  manufacturer  selling  on  a  nonservice  contract.  A  part  of  this  saving 
was  kept  by  the  dealers,  but  most  of  it  was  passed  on  to  the  farm- 
ers.   The  percentages  of  saving  to  the  fanners  in  purchasing  goods 
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made  by  this  company  as  compared  with  similar  implements  made 
by  large  and  other  small  manufacturers  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  for  the  East  North  Central  and  West  Central  States: 

Table  108. — Average  percentages  of  saving  to  farmers  in  purchasing  implements 
made  by  a  company  selling  under  a  nonservice  contract  in  1018. 


Implement. 


Walking  plow,  14-inch 

Sulky  plow,  16-inch 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  2-section. 

Smgle  disk  harrow,  G-foot 

Com  planter,  2-row  checker . . 
Walkmg  cultivator.  4-shovel . 
Riding  cultivator,  6-shovel . . . 


West  Central 
States. 


Over 
large 
compa- 
nies. 


6.7 
5.3 
7.4 
4.4 
2.4 
7.6 
7.6 


Over 
other 
small 
compa- 
nies. 


15.6 
.9 
1.1 
2.5 
2.1 
1.9 
3.1 


East  North  Central 
States. 


Over 

large 

compa* 

nies. 


9.2 
5.9 
10.1 
5.7 
3.5 


12.8 


Over 
other 
smidl 
compa- 
nies. 


1.6 
1.6 
6.4 
1.3 
2.1 


7.7 


*  Price  to  farmer  greater  tl)jan  In  buying  from  other  small  manufacturers. 

The  company  using  the  nonservice  contract  in  1918  supplied  the 
"  regular "  services  in  1916.  Its  goods  in  1916  cost  the  farmers 
approximately  the  same  as  the  goods  of  other  small  companies.  The 
saving  on  the  goods  in  1918  over  the  goods  made  by  the  other  small 
companies  apparently  reflects  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the 
saving  which  the  farmers  derived  from  buying  this  company's  goods. 
The  percentage  of  saving  varied  from  a  loss  of  0.6  to  a  saving  of 
7.7  per  cent  in  the  East  North  Central  States  and  from  a  loss  of 
5.6  per  cent  to  a  saving  of  3.1  per  cent  in  the  West  Central  States. 
The  average  saving  to  the  farmers  in  buying  this  company's  imple- 
ments in  1918  was  approximately  4  or  5  per  cent  in  the  East  North 
Central  States  and  approximately  1  or  2  per  cent  in  the  West  Central 
States.  The  available  information  does  not  show  whether  the  farm- 
ers who  bought  this  company's  implements  were  put  to  any  extra 
expense  in  securing  the  necessary  service  or  whether  the  difference 
in  the  purchase  price  was  a  net  saving  to  them. 

The  plan  for  making  specific  charges  for  all  "  service "  rendered 
the  farmer,  except  in  making  good  defects  in  construction  of  ma- 
chines, has  much  to  commend  it,  provided  the  prices  charged  the 
farmer  are  correspondingly  reduced.  The  practice  of  rendering 
"  free  "  service  causes  the  farmer  who  takes  the  proper  care  of  his 
tools  and  is  able  to  repair  them  himself  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense 
of  furnishing  service  to  the  farmer  who  is  too  indolent  to  care  for 
his  implements  properly  or  who  lacks  the  mechanical  ability  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  and  repairs.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair 
to  the  farmers  to  discontinue  all  free  service  without  making  adjust- 
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meats  in  the  selling  prices  corresponding  to  the  savings  to  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

Saving  to  farmers  on  frison-mam^  imhlbments. — ^It  has  previ- 
ously been  mentioned  that  a  State  prison  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  grain  binders,  mowers,  and 
rakes,  and  that  it  sold  these  implements  much  cheaper  than  the  pri- 
vate companies.  The  average  prices  to  the  farmers  in  the  Northern 
Prairie  States  of  implements  made  by  this  prison  and  by  the  two 
largest  private  companies  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Table  109. — Average  prices  to  farmers  of  implements  made  by  State  prison  and 
by  two  large  private  companies.  Northern  Prairie  States,  JOlfi  and  1018. 


Implement. 


Grain  binder,  8-Coot . 


Mower,  S-foot. 


Dtrnip  hay  rake,  10-foot 


Manufactarer. 


(A  company. 
•(B  company. 
iPrison 


)A  company , 
B  company . 
Prison 


iA  company . 
B  company. 
Prison 


Average  price  t  o  tbo 
uu'mer. 


191G 


$158. 20 
158.60 
13L69 

50.30 
49.84 
40.66 

27.915 
27.34 
24.75 


191S 


$247.  &4 
249.04 
189. 38 

80.26 
79.61 
60.25 

48.34 
47.89 
36.89 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  there  was  a  material  saving  to  the 
farmers  on  prison-made  implements.  On  binders  the  saving  was 
approximately  $27  in  1916,  and  nearly  $60  in  1918;  on  mowers  the 
saving  was  over  $9  in  1916,  and  approximately  $20  in  1918 ;  on  rakes 
the  saving  amounted  to  about  $3  in  1916,  and  about  $11  in  1918. 

Saving  to  farmers  in  buying  iMPLEaiENTs  from  mail-order 
HOUSES. — The  methods  used  by  the  mail-order  houses  in  selling 
farm  implements  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these 
houses  in  competing  with  the  customary  manufacturer-dealer  method 
have  already  been  discussed.  (See  pp.  61-65.)  It  is  the  purpose 
here  to  show  the  saving  to  the  farmers  in  j^urchasing  farm  imple- 
ments from  catalogue  houses. 

Many  dealers  complained  that  the  mail-order  houses  sold  goods 
to  the  farmers  cheaper  than  the  manufacturer  sold  to  the  dealers 
themselves.  Other  dealers  in  1917  stated  that  their  prices  to  the 
farmers,  based  on  the  cost  of  implements  purchased  from  the  "  legiti- 
mate" manufacturers,  were  double  those  charged  by  mail-order 
houses.  These  large  differences  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  mail-order  houses  were  later  than  others  in  raising 
their  prices. 

'A  comparison  was  made  of  the  prices  to  the  farmers  of  11  typical 
implements  bought  from  a  large  mail-order  house  (less-than-carload 
freight  rates  to  various  destinations  added  to  catalogue  prices)  and 
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frpin  the  local  dealers.  This  showed  an  average  saving  to  the 
farmers  of  between  20  and  25  per  cent  in  purchasing  from  the  mail- 
order house.  It  also  showed  that  the  farmers  bought  many  imple- 
ments cheaper  from  the  mail-order  house  than  the  dealers  did  from 
the  manufacturers,  the  average  difference  on  these  implements  being 
about  5  per  cent. 

The  approximate  percentages  of  saving  to  the  farmers  in  buying 
different  implements  from  this  mail-order  house  as  compared  with 
buying  them  from  the  local  dealers  are  shown  in  the  table  below : 


Tattle  110.— Percentages  of  saving  to  farmers  m  buying  implements  from 
order  house  over  buying  from   local  dealers,  1916  and  1918. 

0 

a  mail- 

Implement. 

Percentage  of  sav- 
ing on  mail-order 
goods. 

Imi^ement. 

Percentage  of  sav- 
ing on  mail-order 
goods. 

191G 

1918 

191G 

1918 

Walking  dIows 

32 

29 
25 

28 

7 

29 

30 

33 
26 
22 
29 
17 
29 
19 

Wftlkinsr  onltiTator^ 

01 

56 

Sulky  plows 

Ridl'n?  niiUivators 

21 

18 
IG 

18 

8pike>tootli  harrows 

Mowers 

Dump  hav  rakes 

15 

Sprine-tooUi  harrows 

12 

SiDEflA-dijalr  liArrn'vir^ 

Average 

Corn  planters 

25 

22 

Piak  drills 

Some  dealers  stated  that  the  implements  sold  to  the  farmers  by  the 
mail-order  houses  were  as  good  as  those  sold  to  the  dealers  by  the 
manufacturers,  while  others  stated  that  the  goods  sold  by  the  mail- 
order houses  were  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  significant,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  see  what  the  officers  of  three  dealers'  associations  have 
said  concerning  the  quality  of  the  implements  sold  by  the  mail-order 
hovises. 

The  secretary  of  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and  Hard- 
ware Association  wrote  on  August  3,  1917:  "So  far  as  I  know  the 
mail-order  goods  are  good  goods.  Nobody  can  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  goods  are  good  goods." 

The  treasurer  of  the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Association  wrote 

on  April  20,  1917:  *'Many  Iowa  farmers  are  ordering  from . 

The  line  is  well  regarded  here  and  they  are  really  making 

inroads  on  our  business." 

The  secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  Implement  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion wrote  on  February  15,  1917 :  "  You  will  see  by  the  weights  of 
these  (mail-order)  goods  that  they  have  material  enough  in  them, 
they  will  do  the  work  and  it  is  only  the  dealer's  personality  and  work 
that  keeps  them  from  having  more  of  the  trade    *     *     *.^ 

It  is  clear  from  these  statements  that  the  dealers  acknowledge 
among  themselves  that  the  implements  sold  by  the  mail-order  houses 
do  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended  and  that  they  are  regarded 
favorably  by  the  farmers.  It  need  not  be  inferred  necessarily  from 
this,  however,  that  implements  purchased  from  the  catalogue  houses 
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last  as  long  or  work  as  efficiently  as  the  implements  purchased  from 
the  local  dealers.  There  are  many  advantages  to  the  farmers  in 
buying  from  the  local  dealers — ^privilege  of  inspecting  implements 
before  purchasing;  expert  services  in  setting  up,  adjusting,  and  re- 
pairing implements;  and  ability  to  secure  repair  parts  promptly. 
Even  if  the  implements  sold  by  the  mail-order  houses  are  as  good 
when  new  as  the  implements  sold  by  the  dealers,  they  may  stand  idle 
a  larger  part  of  the  time  due  to  delays  in  securing  repair  parts, 
and  they  may  wear  out  sooner,  due  to  being  improperly  repaired. 

Information  at  hand  does  not  show  whether  the  services  furnished 
the  farmers  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  compensated  for  the 
higher  prices  charged  for  their  implements.  It  may,  however,  be 
interesting  to  note  what  an  officer  of  a  mid- western  dealers'  associa- 
tion said  on  this  point:  "I  have  always  said  that  I  can  take  care 
of  a  difference  of  10  or  15  per  cent  because  of  the  service  I  render, 
and  because  of  being  able  to  make  more  prompt  delivery  *  *  *  but 
when  it  is  a  difference  of  25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  *  *  *  it  is  some- 
thing to  consider.  You  can  realize  that  it  will  take  a  lot  of  loyalty 
for  farmers  to  patronize  their  home  dealers  when  they  can  save  such 
a  large  difference  in  buying  from  mail-order  houses." 

Section  4. — Suminary. 

The  cost  of  agricultural  implements  to  the  retail  dealers  is  made 
up  of  two  factors— the  manufacturers'  or  jobbers'  prices  and  trans- 
portation costs.  Manufacturers'  prices  increased  much  more  than 
transportation  costs  during  the  war.  The  average  increase  in  the 
manufacturers'  prices  of  20  typical  implements  from  1914  to  1918 
w^as  approximately  80  per  cent,  while  the  average  increase  in  the 
cost  of  these  same  implements  delivered  to  the  dealers  was  between 
70  and  75  per  cent,  the  average  increase  from  1916  to  1918  being  65 
per  cent. 

The  price  of  implements  to  the  farmers  is  made  up  of  the  cost  to 
the  dealer  and  the  dealers'  gross  margin  of  profits.  The  dealer's 
average  gross  profit  was  larger  in  1918  than  in  1916,  but  the  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  on  selling  prices  of  implements  bought  and 
sold  during  the  same  year  was  less  in  1918  than  in  1916.  Due  to 
this  fact  the  percentage  of  iifcrease  in  the  cost  of  implements  to 
the  farmers  was  less  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
implements  to  the  dealers.  The  average  percentage  of  increase  from 
1916  to  1918  in  the  cost  of  20  typical  implements  to  the  farmers  was 
61.8  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  cost  of  different  implements  to  the  dealers  varied, 
due  to  the  differences  in  the  increase  in  manufacturing  cost;  differ- 
ences in  strength  of  competition  between  manufacturers;  differ- 
ences in  the  price  policies  of  manufacturers;  and  to  differences  in 
freight  charges.    The  increase  in  the  cost  of  different  implements  to 
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the  farmers  varied  with  the  cost  to  the  dealers  and  the  amount  of 
the  dealers'  gross  profit. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  these  imple- 
ments to  the  dealers  and  in  the  price  to  the  farmers,  with  the  per- 
centages of  gross  profit  realized  by  the  dealers  on  the  average  selling 
prices,  were  as  follows : 


Table  111. — Averdge  percentage  increases  in  costs  to  dealer s,  prices  to  farmers, 
and  percentages  of  gross  profits  of  dealers,  on  specified  implements,  1916  and 
1918. 


Implement. 


Farm  wagon 

Manure  spreader 

Cotton  planter 

Side-delivery  hay  rake 

Grain  grill,  aisk 

Grain  binaer 

Com  binder 

Grain  drill,  hoe 

Mower 

Hay  loader 

Com  planter 

Spring-tooth  harrow . . 

Walking  plow 

Double-disk  harrow. . . 

Single-disk  harrow 

Walking  cultivator 

Sulky  plow 

Dump  nay  rake 

Spike-tooth  harrow. . . 
Riding  cultivator 

Average 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease in 
cost  to 
dealer. 


51.5 
56.4 
56.1 
56.8 
60.9 
62.2 
62.5 
63.0 
63.2 
66.2 
67.0 
69.1 
71.7 
74.2 
76.8 
77.1 
79.3 
80.4 
81.5 
81.6 


65.0 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crease in 
price  to 
Tarmer. 


49.2 
50.8 
63.1 
54.4 
58.8 
61.9 
62.9 
62.2 
59.4 
64.0 
62.3 
64.5 
67.3 
70.3 
71.7 
71.1 
72.7 
71.9 
75.0 
76.9 


61.8 


Dealer's  per  cent  of 

gross  profit  on 

selling  price. 


1916 


15.7 
17.0 
20.7 
19.2 
16.8 
1&.2 
15.9 
16.7 
16.9 
18.4 
19.1 
20.6 
20.8 
19.7 
19.8 
21.2 
18.8 
21.0 
20.8 
19.7 


17.5 


1918 


14.4 
13.9 
19.1 
17.9 
15.8 
15.1 
16.1 
16.4 
14.9 
17.3 
16.8 
18.4 
18.7 
17.9 
17.4 
18.5 
15.8 
17.1 
17.8 
17.6 


15.9 


The  average  costs  of  typical  sizes  of  these  implements  to  the 
dealers  and  to  the  farmers,  with  the  dealers'  average  gross  margin  of 
profit,  were  as  follows : 

Tabile  112.— Average  delivered  costs  of  specified  implements  to  dealers,  prices  to 

farmers,  and  gross  profits  of  dealers,  1916  and  1918. 


Implement. 

Size. 

Average  cost  to 
dealers. 

Average  price  to 
farmers. 

Dealer's  gross 
profit. 

1916 

1918 

1916 

1918 

1916 

1918 

Walkincr  dIow 

14-inch 

$12.47 

36.91 

10.58 

14.28 

25.28 

36.40 

12.35 

14.04 

72.85 

15.99 

4.13 

25.06 

104.67 

112.55 

132. 19 

41.19 

22.29 

50.50 

57.28 

70.62 

S21.61 

66.36 

19.41 

24.40 

46.05 

61.66 

19.55 

21.93 

116.05 

28.33 

7.30 

46.16 

166.81 

182.93 

183.48 

67.71 

40.34 

79.17 

97.35 

107.81 

$15.49 

45.40 

13.47 

17.98 

31.79 

45.01 

15.86 

17.71 

87.52 

2a  07 

5.54 

31.29 

125.76 

133.79 

132.19 

49.58 

28.35 

62.46 

70.22 

83.77 

$25.97 

78.63 

23.76 

29.92 

55.90 

73.80 

24.23 

27.10 

138.49 

34.61 

9.21 

56.02 

193.92 

217.92 

217. 11 

79.59 

48.72 

96.42 

118.01 

125.49 

$3.02 

8.49 

2.89 

3.70 

6.51 

8.61 

3.51 

3.67 

14.67 

4.08 

1.41 

6.23 

21.09 

21.24 

20.45 

8.39 

6.06 

11.96 

12.94 

13.15 

$4.36 

Suikv  dIow 

16-inch 

12.26 

Snike-tooth  harrow .' 

2- section 

2-section 

6-foot... 

4.35 

SDrine-tooth  harrow 

5.52 

Smel^dlsk  harrow 

9.85 

Corn  Dlanter 

2-row  check 

l-row  drill 

All  sizes......... 

12.14 

Do 

4.68 

Cotton  olanter 

5.17 

Disk  drill » 

12-disk 

22.44 

Walkine  cultivator 

4- shovel 

6.28 

Do    

5-shovel 

1.91 

RidinsT  cultivator 

6-shovel 

9.86 

Manure  spreader 

70-bushel 

All  sizes 

27.11 

Com  binder 

34.99 

Grain  binder 

6-foot 

33.63 

Movrer  ..  ....................... 

5-foot 

11.88 

DiiniD  havxake 

10-foot 

8.38 

Side-deliverv  havrake 

All  sizes 

17.25 

Hav  loader 

8-foot 

20.66 

Fann  w^asTons. .................. 

3H°ch  skein  — 

17.68 
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Although  Table  111  shows  that  the  percentage  of  g^cosa  margin 
realized  by  dealers  in  1918  was  generally  less  than  in  1916,  Table  112 
^iows  that  the  margins  in  dollars  increased  markedly  in  1918  for  erery 
implement.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  large  increase  in  the  prices 
at  which  implements  were  sold  resulted  in  a  condition  under  which  a 
smaller  percentage  margin  yielded  a  larger  margin  in  dollars  than 
was  realized  in  1916. 

The  implements  made  largely  of  steel  and  whose  manufacture 
required  little  labor  generally  increased  relatively  more  than  the 
implements  made  largely  of  wood  or  whose  manufacture  required  a 
large  amount  of  labor.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  steel 
advanced  m^ore  than  the  price  of  lumber  or  wages. 

There  was  a  marked  tendency  for  the  prices  of  the  most-used  sizes 
of  the  various  implements  to  increase  relatively  more  than  the  prices 
of  the  less-used  sizes  of  the  same  implement.  On  son^  impl^nents 
it  appeai>ed  that  the  manufacturers  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  increase  the  prices  of  the  popular  sizes  of  these  implements  more 
than  they  increased  the  prices  of  the  less-used  sizes.  The  mo^used 
sizes  of  some  implem^its,  however,  appear  to  have  been  relatively 
dieap  m  1916,  and  the  large  advances  only  placed  the  prices  of  these 
sizes  in  line  with  the  prices  of  other  sizes  of  the  same  implement. 

Competitive  conditions  were  also  important,  and,  other  conditions 
l)eing  equal,  price  advances  were  relatively  large  on  implemraits  in 
the  sale  of  which  competition  was  weak.  Competition  seems  to  have 
modified  price  advances  on  wagons,  manure  spreaders,  cotton  plant- 
ers, side-delivery  hay  rakes,  hay  loaders,  walking  plows,  and  walking 
cultivators  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Competition  was  not  of 
equal  importance  on  different  implements  in  all  parts  of  the  country- 
Small  companies  are  relatively  important  in  the  manufacture  of 
walking  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  and  wagons.  Only  37  per  cent 
of  the  dealers  reported  handling  cotton  planters  mado.  by  eight  large 
manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  over  75  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
reported  handling  grain  binders,  and  about  70  per  cent  reported  han- 
dling mowers  and  dump  hay  rakes  made  by  one  large  company.  The 
small  manufacturers  very  frequently  marketed  their  goods  only  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  their  factories.  As  a  result  competition  be- 
tween manufacturers  in  tiie  sale  of  certain  implements  was  oft«i 
keener  in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others. 

IMost  of  the  factories  are  located  within  a  radius  pf  250  miles  of 
Chicago,  although  there  are  many  small  factories,  producing  espe- 
cially plows,  harrows,  planters,  and  wagons,  located  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  the  East  and  South,    On  many  implements 
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competition  was  apparently  keener  in  1916  in  the  i^ates  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  than  in  the  States  west  of  tJiis  riven  There  were, 
however,  several  exceptions  to  this.  Compdiition  apparently  held 
down  the  prices  of  grain  binders,  grain  drills,  mowers,  and  spike- 
tooth  harrows  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  (Minnesota,  North 
Dakota^  and  South  Dakota).  Small  grains  ai^e  grown  in  these  States 
on  a  large  scale,  and  new  land  is  being  rapidly  brought  under  culti- 
vation. The  mark^  for  machinery,  especially  binders  and  drills,  is 
very  inviting,  and  all  manufacturers  of  such  machinery  are  appar- 
ently anxious  for  a  share  of  the  business.  The  penitentiary  in  one 
of  these  States  manufactures  grain  binders,  mowers,  and  dump 
hay  rakes,  which  are  sold  for  considerably  less  than  similar  imple- 
ments made  by  private  companies.  Competition  with  prison-made 
goods  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  influence  on  prices  of  grain 
binders  and  mowers  in  those  States.  Cultivators  were  relatively 
cheap  in  the  West  Central  States.  These  States  embrace  a  large 
part  of  the  com  belt  and  furnish  a  large  market  for  cultivators,  and 
all  manufacturers  are  apparently  anxious  to  obtain  a  part  of  the 
business. 

Competion  apparently  led  to  relatively  low  prices  of  binders,  mow- 
ers, walking  plows,  spike-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  wagons,  and 
manure  spreaders  in  the  South  and  East  in  1916. 

The  manufacturers  very  generally  took  advantage  of  conditions 
prevailing  in  1917  and  1918  to  increase  their  prices  of  implements, 
which,  they  claimed,  were  relatively  low  in  certain  States.  The 
prices  of  binders,  mowers,  walking  plows,  spike-tooth  harrows,  cul- 
tivators in  the  East,  and  wagons  in  the  South  were  increased  from 
1916  to  1918  until  they  were  equal  to  or  above  the  prices  in  adjoin- 
ing sections. 

The  increases  in  the  cost  of  implements  whose  production  was 
largely  controlled  by  a  few  companies  was,  as  a  rule,  more  uniform 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  than  the  prices  of  those  implements 
in  the  production  of  which  local  manufacturers  were  important.  In 
the  case  of  dump  hay  rakes  the  advances  in  the  prices  to  the  dealers 
seem  to  have  been  greater  than  were  necessitated  by  increases  in 
the  cost  of  production.  The  increases  in  the  prices  of  grain  drills 
to  the  dealers  were,  however,  apparently  not  out  of  proportion  to 
the  increased  cost  of  production.  Corn  binders  were  the  only  imple- 
ments which  had  a  greater  average  percentage  of  increase  in  price 
to  the  farmers  than  in  cost  to  the  dealers.  This  was  caused  by  greatly 
increased  dealers'  profits.  The  dealers'  average  percentage  of  gross 
profit  was  greater  in  1918  than  in  1916.  This  was  not  true  of  any 
other  of  the  20  typical  implements  selected  for  study. 
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The  International  Harvester  Co.  apparently  dominated  the  mar- 
ket in  the  sale  of  dump  hay  rakes,  and  other  producers  apparently 
followed  its  price  closely.  The  average  increase  from  1916  to  1918 
in  the  cost  of  10-foot  dump  hay  rakes  made  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  to  the  dealers  was  81.9  per  cent,  while  the  average 
increase  in  the  price  of  all  10- foot  dump  hay  rakes  to  the  dealers  was 
81  per  cent. 

The  average  percentages  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  20  typical  im- 
plements to  the  dealers  and  to  the  farmers  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country,  with  the  average  percentages  of  gross  profits  realized 
by  the  dealers,  were  as  follows : 

Tabt^  113. — Average  pereentagcs  of  increase  in  costs  of  20  typical  implements  to 
dealers  and  to  farmers  in  specified  groups  of  States ^  1918  over  1916. 


state  group.  1 

Increase 

to  dealers, 

1918  over 

1916. 

Increase 

to 

farmers, 

1918  over 

1916. 

Dealers'  gross  in-ofit 
per  cent  on  price 
to  farmer. 

1916 

1918 

East  North  Central 

Per  cent. 
66.7 
64.8 
64.3 
60.0 
68.6 
50.8 
68.8 
68.9 
65.4 
59.7 
64.8 

Per  cent. 
63.7 
63.3 
60.9 
56.5 
54.4 
48.2 
66.9 
64.5 
63.2 
57.1 
61.8 

17.5 
16.8 
17.0 

18.8 

2a3 

19.2 
17.6 
17.1 
17.2 
18.7 
17.5 

16.0 

W  es  t  Central 

16.0 

Northern  Prairie 

15.2 

West  South  Central 

17.0 

Rocky  Mountain 

18.2 

Pacific  Coast 

17.7 

Middle  Atlantic 

16.7 

New  England 

14.0 

Upper  Southern 

16.1 

Lower  Southern 

17.3 

Average,  United  States 

15.0 

■ 

1  See  p.  179,  for  States  included  in  each  group. 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  cost  were  less  in  the  sections  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  greater  the  distance  from  this 
river  the  smaller  the  percentage  of  increase.  This  was  due  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  freight  as  the  distance  from  the  factories 
increased.  As  freight  rates  increased  much  less  than  the  manufac- 
turers' prices,  the  greater  the  amount  of  freight  the  smaller  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  delivered  cost  of  implements. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  percentage  of  gross  profit 
was  less  in  1918  than  in  1916,  the  amount  of  the  dealers'  average  gross 
profits  increased  47.7  per  cent  from  1916  to  1918.     (See  p.  228.) 

The  small  manufacturers'  prices  of  wagons,  manure  spreaders, 
harrows,  planters,  cultivators,  side-delivery  hay-rakes,  and  hay 
loaders  were,  as  a  rule,  below  the  prices  of  the  larger  manufacturers 
on  the  same  implements.  The  saving  to  the  dealer  in  purchasing 
these  implements  from  the  small  companies  varied  from  2  to  20  per 
cent,  except  on  cotton  planters,  where  the  saving  was  over  45  per 
cent,  due  apparently  to  the  fact  that  the  cotton  planters  made  by  the 
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small  companies  were  much  lighter  than  those  made  by  the  large 
companies.  The  dealers  made  approximately  the  same  gross  profits 
on  the  small  manufacturers'  implements  as  on  the  large  manufac- 
turers' implements,  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  saving  was  passed  on  to 
the  farmers. 

The  conditions  were  different  with  binders,  grain  drills,  and  dump 
hay  rakes.     Very  few  dealers  reported  handling  such  implements 
made  by  the  small  manufacturers,  and  those  who  did  often  paid 
more  for  them  than  for  similar  implements  made  by  large  companies. 
One  of  the  smaller  middle  western  manufacturers  of  tillage  im- 
plements in  order  to  reduce  his  distributing  expenses  introduced  a 
nonservice  sales  contract  during  the  season  of  1916-17.    Under  the 
contract  the  dealers  received  discounts  amoimting  to  15  per  cent  in 
addition  to  the  regular  5  per  cent  cash  discount,  provided  they 
asked  for  no  "service,"  purchased  in  car  lots,  and  paid  their  bills 
promptly.    Apparently  only  a  part  of  the  dealers  handling  this  man- 
ufacturer's goods  took  advantage  of  all  of  these  discounts.     The 
average  saving  to  the  dealers  of  the  East  North  Central  States  in 
purchasing  different  implements  from  this  company  in  1918  varied 
from  nothing  to  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  other  small  companies. 
The  dealers  made  slightly  greater  gross  profits  on  this  company's 
goods,  but  most  of  this  saving  was  passed  on  to  the  farmers.     The 
information  did  not  show  what  the  saving  would  have  been  if  all 
dealers  had  availed  themselves  of  the  maximum  discounts  offered  by 
this  company,  nor  what  expense,  if  any,  the  dealers  or  farmers  in- 
curred to  obtain  the  service  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turers. 

The  plan  for  making  specific  charges  for  all  "  service  "  rendered 
the  farmer  has  much  to  commend  it,  provided  the  prices  are  reduced 
accordingly.  The  practice  of  rendering  "  free "  service  causes  the 
farmer  who  takes  the  proper  care  of  his  implements  and  is  able  to 
repair  them  himself  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  furnishing  "  free  " 
service  to  the  farmer  who  is  too  indolent  to  care  for  his  implements 
properly  or  who  lacks  the  mechanical  ability  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  and  repairs. 

Several  mail-order  houses  now  sell  farm  implements.  There  was 
an  average  saving  to  the  farmers  of  between  20  and  25  per  cent  in 
purchasing  implements  from  a  typical  mail-order  house.  The  state- 
ments of  several  dealers  are  to  the  effect  that  the  implements  sold 
by  the  mail-order  houses  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended 
and  are  favor g^bly  regarded  by  the  farmers.  It  is  possible,  however, 
143559°— 20 15 
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that  the  implements  purchased  by  the  farmers  from  the  mail-order 
houses  may  stand  idle  a  larger  part  of  the  time,  due  to  delays  in 
obtaining  repair  parts.  There  are  many  advantages  to  the  farmers 
in  buying  their  implements  from  local  dealers,  but  the  available  in- 
formation did  not  show  whether  the  services  furnished  to  the  farmers 
by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  compensated  for  the  higher  prices 
charged  for  their  implements. 

The  State  prison  in  one  of  the  Northern  Prairie  States  manufac- 
tured grain  binders,  mowers,  and  dump  hay  rakes.  There  was  a 
saving  to  the  farmers  in  these  States  of  from  11  to  18  per  cent  in 
1916  and  23  to  25  per  cent  in  1918  in  purchasing  these  prison-made 
implements  as  compared  with  similar  implements  made  by  private 
companies. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  DEALERS'  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS,  1915-1918, 


Section  1. — Introduction. 

The  preceding  chapter  showed  the  average  delivered  cost  to 
dealers  of  typical  implements  in  1916  and  1918  and  the  average 
prices  received  by  dealers  for  these  implements  during  the  same 
period.  It  also  showed  the  increases  in  delivered  costs  and  prices 
received  in  1918  over  1916. 

The  present  ch&pter  shows,  first,  the  gross  profits  on  these  im- 
plements, and  then  the  gross  profits  on  the  dealers'  fentire  business, 
after  which  the  general  financial  results  of  the  dealers'  entire  busi- 
ness are  shown.  It  then  takes  up  in  detail  the  items  of  the  dealers'  ex- 
penses, showing  each  of  these  items  in  dollars  and  also  for  statistical 
purposes  the  percentage  of  each  of  them  to  net  sales.  There  are 
then  shown,  in  amounts  and  in  percentages  of  net  sales,  the  dealers' 
net  trading  profit,  other  income,  and  net  income.  The  net  income 
is  also  shown  as  a  percentage  of  return  on  investment. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  section  4  of  this  chapter,  which 
gives  the  combined  financial  results  of  the  dealers'  entire  business, 
and  shows  the  increase  of  each  item  in  1918  over  1915  in  amounts  and 
in  percentages  of  these  amounts. 

Caution  should  be  observed  in  comparing  percentages  based  on  net 
sales,  shown  in  the  other  section  of  this  chapter,  as  in  a  time  of 
rapidly  increasing  prices,  such  as  the  period  covered,  the  relation 
between  such  percentages  may  be  misleading. 

Seetion  2. — ^The  dealers'  gross  profits  on  typical  implements  bought  and 
sold  tke  same  year. 

Source  of  information. — Information  as  to  the  dealers'  gross 
profits  on  different  implements  was  derived  from  reports  furnished 
by  approximately  8,500  dealers.  Tliese  reports  gave  the  costs  and 
prices  of  20  typical  implements  in  1916  and  1918. 

The  average  amounts  and  percentages  of  gross  profit  realized  by 
the  dealers  on  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year 
are  based  on  reports  on  the  costs  and  prices  of  different  implements 
furnished  by  dealers  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  gross 
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profit  on  these  implements  was  the  difference  between  their  net  cost 
delivered  to  the  dealer  and  the  price  to  the  farmer.  In  arriving  at 
the  net  cost  the  dealers  were  instructed  to  add  to  the  invoice  price 
any  freight  paid  by  them  and  to  deduct  all  discounts  actually  taken. 
Amount  of  DEAiiERs'  gross  profits. — ^The  amounts  of  the  dealers' 
gross  profits  on  typical  implements  and  the  percentage  of  increase 
of  1918  over  1916  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  114. — Amount  of  dealers*  average  gross  profits  on  typical  implements  and 

percentages  of  increasey  1918  over  1916, 


Implement. 


Amount  of  gross 
profits. 


1916 


Farm  wagon 

Manure  spreader 

Walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

Spring-tooth  barrow. . . 

Single^sk  harrow 

Double-disk  harrow . . . 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Grain  drill,  disk 

Grain  drill,  hoe 

Com  binder 

Grain  binder 

Mower 

Hayrake,  dumo 

Hayrake.  side-aelivery 
Hay  loader 


112.63 

,  21. 18 

2.87 

8.50 

3.33 

3.83 

7.13 

10.64 

3.33 

6.56 

7.70 

3. 66 

15.29 

11.53 

21.24 

21.95 

&46 

5.78 

11.96 

12.76 


Average , 


1918 


817.30 
26.12 

4.31 
12.28 

5.00 

5.63 
ia78 
16.42 

4.96 
10.37 
10.98 

5.17 
22.70 
18.30 
34.99 
35.12 
11.90 

8.07 
17.24 
19.72 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 
1918  over 
1916. 


96.9 
23.3 
5a7 
44.5 

5ao 

46.8 
51.3 
54.4 
49.1 
58.0 
42.6 
41.4 
48.5 
68.7 
64.7 
60.0 
40.7 
39.7 
44.5 
54.1 


47.7 


The  largest  amounts  of  average  gross  profits  realized  by  dealers 
in  1916  were  $21.95  on  grain  binders,  $21.24  on  com  binders,  and 
$21.18  on  manure  spreaders.  The  largest  amounts  realized  in  1918 
were  also  on  these  three  implements  in  the  order  named,  the  gross 
profits  being  $35.12,  $34.99,  and  $26.12,  respectively. 

The  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  dealers' 
gross  profits  for  all  the  implements  of  1918  over  1916  was  47.7  per 
cent.  The  smallest  average  increase  for  any  implement  was  23.3 
per  cent  on  manure  Sipreaders,  and  the  greatest  was  64.7  on  com 
binders. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  dealers'  gross 
profits  was  less  than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  dealers'  de- 
livered costs  on  all  implements  except  com  binders.  This  difference 
or  lag  was  relatively  small  on  harvesting  and  haying  machinery, 
giain  drills,  cotton  planters  and  wagons,  and  relatively  large  on 
tillage  implements  and  spreaders. 
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Percentages  of  deam2^s'  gross  profits  to  selling  prices. — ^The 
average  percentage  of  the  dealers'  gross  profits  based  on  selling 
prices  for  1916  and  1918  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  115. — Dealers*  average  percentages  of  gross  profits  on  selling  prices  of 

typical  impletnents,  1916  and  1918. 


Implement. 


Farm  wagon 1 

Manure  spreader 

Tillage  implements: 

Walking  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

-  Spring-tooth  harrow 

Single-disk  harrow 

Double-disk  harrow 

Walking  cultivator 

Riding  cultivator 

Seeding  n^hincs: 

Com  planter 

Cotton  planter 

Grain  drill,  disk 

Grain  drill .  hoe 

Harvesting  and  haying  machines: 

Com  binder 

Grain  binder 

Mower 

Ha3^rakey  dump 

Hayrake,  side-delivery 

Hay  loader 

Average 


Percentage  of  gross 

profit 

on  selling 

price. 

1916 

1918 

15.7 

14.4 

17.0 

* 

13.9 

20.8 

18.7 

18.8 

15.8 

20.8 

17.8 

20.6 

18.4 

19.8 

17.4 

19.7 

17.9 

21.2 

18.5 

19.7 

17.6 

19.1 

16.8 

20.7 

19.1 

16.8 

15.8 

16.7 

16.4 

15.9 

16.1 

15.2 

15.1 

16.9 

14.9 

21.0 

17.1 

19.2 

17.9 

18.4 

17.3 

17.5 

15.9 

The  percentage  figures  in  the  above  table  show  that  the  average 
percentages  of  gross  profits  based  on  selling  prices  were  less  in  1918 
than  in  1916  on  all  implements  except  com  binders.  The  dealers' 
average  percentage  of  gross  profits  on  all  implements  was  17.5  per 
cent  in  1916  and  15.9  per  cent  in  1918.  In  1916  the  largest  average 
percentage  of  gross  profit  was  21.2  realized  on  walking  cultivators 
and  the  smallest  percentage  was  15.2  on  grain  binders.  In  1918  the 
largest  percentage  was  19  J  made  on  cotton  planters,  and  the  small- 
est percentage  was  13.9,  realized  on  manure  spreaders.  As  a  rule,  the 
percentages  of  gross  profit  were  less  on  implements  of  high  value 
than  on  implements  of  low  value.  This  indicates  that  many  dealers 
considered  that  it  cost  relatively  more  to  sell  a  small  implement  than 
a  large  one. 

Trade  associations  and  papers  often  advocate  the  use  of  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  in  arriving  at  selling  prices.  According  to 
this  theory,  a  dealer  in  determining  his  selling  priceis  should  always 
add  to  the  cost  of  each  article  a  profit  equal  to  this  jjercentage.    The 
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implement  dealers'  organizations  apparently  were  not  entirely  free 
from  this  propaganda. 

The  average  percentage  of  gross  profits  reported  by  the  dealers  on 
implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year  was  less  in  1918 
than  in  1916.  Many  dealers  realized  the  same  percentages  of  gross 
profit  on  the  various  implements  in  1918  as  in  1916.  Some  dealers 
realized  higher  percentages  and  others  realized  lower  percentages  in 
the  latter  year.  The  gross  profits  of  the  dealers  whose  percentages 
were  less  in  1918  than  1916,  however,  reduced  the  average  percentage 
of  gross  profits  realized  by  all  dealers.  It  will  be  shown  in  later 
sections  that  the  dealers'  expenses  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as 
their  gross  profits  and  that  their  percentage  of  gross  profits  on  cur- 
rent purchases  and  sales  could  have  been  reduced  much  more  with- 
out reducing  either  the  percentage  or  amount  of  their  net'  trading 
profits. 

The  decline  m  the  percentage  of  gross  profits,  based  on  sales,  real- 
ized by  many  dealers,  apparently  was  due  largely  to  competition  with 
dealers  who  had  carried  over  implements  bought  at  lower  prices, 
although  some  dealers  may  have  realized  that  their  operating  ex- 
penses were  increasing  less  rapidly  than  their  costs  of  implements 
and  so  made  their  prices  accordingly. 

The  dealers  were  not  specifically  asked  by  the  Commission  to  re- 
port their  costs  and  prices  on  implements  bought  in  one  year  and 
sold  in  a  later  year,  but  many  of  them  made  such  reports.  These 
reports  showed  that  some  dealers  took  the  full  advance  in  price,  sell- 
ing on  the  basis  of  replacement  costs,  while  others  sold  on  the  basis 
of  original  cost,  realizing  only  the  ordinary  percentages  of  gross 
profit.  The  majority,  however,  seem  to  have  taken  a  part  of  the 
advance,  selling  at  prices  between  those  based  on  the  original  costs, 
and  those  based  on  replacement  costs.  The  average  gross  profits  re- 
ported by  a  limited  number  of  dealers  on  carried-over  implements 
sold  in  1918  was  equal  to  24.5  per  cent  of  selling  prices,  which  was 
considerably  above  the  average  gross  profit  on  implements  bought 
and  sold  during  the  year.  Information  is  not  at  hand  showing  the 
number  of  implements  which  the  dealers  carried  over  from  previous 
years  into  1918.  Statements  made  by  certain  dealers,  however,  indi- 
cate that  manufacturers  urged  dealers  to  buy  in  advance  and  that 
many  dealers  carried  over  large  stocks.  The  secretary  of  one  State 
association  on  September  25,  1917,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  dealers  in  his  State  had  on  hand  50  per  cent  of  the  re- 
quirements of  their  1918  trade.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  net 
profits  made  by  typical  dealers  on  their  total  business  was  larger  in 
1917  and  1918  than  in  1915  and  1916.    This  seems  to  have  been  due 
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largely  to  the  profits  made  on  carried-over  implements  sold  in  these 
years.  The  average  percentages  of  gross  profit  realized  on  imple- 
ments bou^t  and  sold  in  1918  were  evidently  somewhat  reduced  by 
competition  with  implements  bought  in  previous  years  at  lower 
prices. 

Profits  made  by  dealers  in  different  state  groups. — ^The  average 
percentages  of  gross  profit  realized  by  dealers  in  the  different  State 
groups  on  the  20  selected  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the 
same  year  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  116. — Average  percentages  of  gross  profit  made  by  dealers  in  1916  and 
1918  on  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  some  year. 


state  group. 


East  North  Central 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie 

West  South  Central , 

Rocky  Mountfun 

Pacific  Coast 

Middle  Atlantic 

Ne^  England 

Upper  South 

Lower  South 

Average,  United  States 


Per  cent 

on  selling 

pnce. 

1916 

1918 

17.5 

16.0 

16.8 

16.0 

17.0 

15.2 

18.8 

17.0 

20.3 

18.2 

19.2 

17.7 

17.6 

16.7 

17.1 

14.9 

17.2 

16.1 

18.7 

17.3 

17.5 

1 

15.9 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease in 
amount 
of  gross 
profit. 


49.8 
56.1 
44.1 
41.5 
37.9 
36.9 
67.9 
43.2 
62.9 
45.6 


47.7 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  dealers'  average  percent- 
age of  gross  profits,  based  on  selling  prices,  were  highest  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  and  lowest  in  the  West 
Central,  Northern  Prairie,  and  New  England  States. 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  amounts  of  profit  were  highest 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic,  West  Central,  and  Upper  South  section, 
being  57.9  per  cent,  56.1  per  cent,  and  52.9  per  cent,  respectively. 

Differences  in  profits  on  typical  implements. — ^The  gross  profits 
of  the  dealers  differed  widely  on  similar  implements.  A  study  was 
made  of  the  differences  in  the  gross  profits  of  the  individual  dealers 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota 
on  typical  sizes  of  the  various  implements.  The  number  of  dealers 
realizing  different  amounts  of  gross  profits  on  a  typical  size  of  sulky 
plow,  mower,  and  farm  wagon,  in  1916  and  1918,  is  shown  in  the 
table  below.  The  variation  in  the  dealers'  gross  profits  on  these  im- 
plements is  typical  of  the  variation  in  the  gross  profits  on  other 
implements. 
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implement  dealprp'  ' ' 
from  ttii^     • 

They 
implei^ 
than 
prof 
rea' 
th" 


I 

■■■"■■■i- 

■:::."':.-. 

1 

2^ 

lis 

73 

99 

2^ 

« 

73 

13 

.! 

; i- 

,  ..  Iv  o(  ll.o  llS"'«s  presented  in  tl.e  above  table  shows  tbat 
.-!:.  ';,:..i -,;'■'...""'  very  l,igl,  .nd  some  very  '-  P-'i'-^.  """^ 
_.««.«■>  ^1^^^^^  exceptional  or  extreme  eases,  .t  is  seen  that  the 
''■""  /r.-..lll^  "t  the  other  dealers  dUered  widely  on  the  same  imple- 
'"»r*  I  »:,.,;  ,„  .„flts  on  wagons  showed  a  greater  variation,  and 
''"*  "  .      „n.lUa  on  mowers  showed  a  smaller  variation,  than  the 

m     J  y-  1'*  •'■-•  ■      I  ■  ....„.■.    _.: „*   *l>i.   fort. 


!»•■ 


.IKh 


;)n  mowers  showed  a  smaller  vaiia^-v",  '" —  — - 
ilky  plows.    This  is  significant  in  view  o<  the  fact 


,,, J    J iniS  is  Sl^uiocaiiu  in    ,".■■    —    

..,,ii«  «m  produced  by  many  companies,  while  the  manufae- 

.       ,,„„v.Tr.  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 

"""     '  .     ..f  |ii"d"™ra. 

lUin  I  >•  ■  •  ,•  ,,„,,„„  ,.„,„-,T3  OS  iMPnESIESTO  SIAnE  BT  DimBBST  '"*'" 

1)1  ■»  •  .'■  ,„  II  has  been  pomted  out  in  the  precedmg  chapter  Uiat 
I  U'l  I  '  "  '",  ,,||,li.riiuntB  made  by  small  manufacturers  cost  the  dealeis 
n'lltl  '  '  •  pjfiiiliii'  implements  made  by  large  manufacturers  and  that 

I'"  '  t  >"'  "  ,11  H   '■'  !'"»  saving  was  passed  on  to  the  farmers  in  lower 
nliM-C'       ' 


,  |.,|B  iJNulc  approximately  the  same  gross  profits  on  imple- 

'll<"     '       '...("  I'.V  l»'ge  »iid  small  companies.    On  most  implements 

|(.     nli(/btlv    larger    percentages   of    gross    profits    on   the 

,lifiiitiilcl»'   implements,  but  as  the  small  manufacturers 
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implements  sold  for  less,  the  amount  of  gross  profit  realized  by  the 
dealers  on  these  implements  was  approximately  equal  to  the  amount 
realized  on  the  implements  made  by  the  large  companies.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  dealers'  profits  were  smaller  on  grain 
binders,  mowers,  hay  loaders,  and  sulky  plows  made  by  the  small 
companies  than  they  were  on  similar  implements  made  by  large 
companies. 

A  middle- western  manufacturer  of  tillage  implements  sold  to  the 
dealers  under  a  nonservice  contract  in  1918,  but  not  in  1916.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  saving  to  the  dealers  in  1918  in 
purchasing  implements  under  this  contract  and  that  a  part  of  this 
saving  reached  the  farmers  in  lower  prices.  ( See  p.  2 1 7 .)  The  average 
percentage  of  gross  profits  realized  by  the  dealers  in  the  West  Central 
and  East  North  Central  States  on  six  implements  made  by  this 
company  and  on  similar  implements  made  by  other  small  companies 
were  as  follows  in  1916  and  1918 : 


Company  iisin'j  nonservice  contract  in  191S. 
Other  small  companies 


1918 


17.8 
17.5 


In  1916  the  dealers  realized  0.1  per  cent  less  gross  profit  on  the 
goods  of  the  company  which  later  introduced  the  nonservice  contract 
than  they  did  on  the  goods  made  by  other  companies.  In  1918  they 
realized  0.3  per  cent  more  gross  profit  on  the  goods  purchased  under 
the  nonservice  contract  than  on  goods  bought  from  other  small 
manufacturers  under  the  regular  service  contract.  However,  as  the 
nonservice  company's  goods  sold  for  less,  the  amount  of  profit  made 
on  them  by  the  dealers  was  very  little  larger  than  they  made  on 
goods  purchased  under  the  regular  service  contract.  The  average 
cost  of  these  six  implements  to  the  dealers,  price  to  the  farmers, 
and  profit  to  the  dealers  will  show  both  the  saving  to  the  farmers 
and  the  relative  profit  to  the  dealers  in  handling  implements  made 
by  the  company  using  the  nonservice  contract  and  by  other  similar- 
sized  companies.    The  averages  were  as  follows : 


Average  price  to  farmers 

Average  cost  to  dealers 

Average  gross  profit  of  dealers 


1916 


Nonserv- 
ice com- 
pany. 


f30.20 

24.21 

5.99 


other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


$29.64 

23.87 

5.77 


1918 


Nonserv- 
ice com- 
pany. 


$50.14 

41.15 

8.99 


Other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


$51.17 
42.31 

8.86 
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Table  117. — Number  of  dealers  realizing  different  amounts  of  gross  profit  on 
selected  implements  in  six  Middle  Western  States^  in  1916  and  1918. 


Amount  of  profit. 

16-inch     sulky 
plows. 

5-foot  mowers. 

31-inch  skein  farm 
wagons. 

1916 

1918 

1916 

1918 

1916 

1918 

LOSS. 

f  11.9{>-$10 

1 

f  7.90-S6 

1 

$5.90-$4 

1 

1 

22 

94 

283 

495 

441 

217 

99 

35 

15 

12 

4 

5 

1 

.    1 



$1.90-10 

1 

11 

29 

120 

195 

258 

387 

286 

230 

118 

57 

24 

4- 

5 

1 

PROFIT. 

$)-$1.99 

3 

41 

197 

408 

308 

194 

97 

24 

14 

9 

4 

3 

5 

23 

75 

133 

208 

213 

237 

158 

126 

74 

28 

11 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

7 

42 

73 

89 

129 

117 

94 

73 

38 

27 

13 

10 

2 

2 

|2-$3.93 

6 

l4-$5.93 

18 

$3-f7.93 

31 

$S-f  9.90 i 

45 

I10-«11.90 w 

61 

$12-$13.90 

85 

|14-$15.90 

64 

$16-$17.90 » 

73 

$18-$19.90 

64 

$20-$21.90 

77 

822-123.90 

57 

$24  $25.93 

45 

$23-$27.93 

22 

S2S-$29.90 ' 

1 

25 

$30-$31.90 

1 

17. 

$32-$33.90 

8 

$3i-$35.9a ' 

1 

7 

$35-$37.9D 

1 

1 

2 

$38  -$39.90 

:.:::   ■:::;;: :: 

•    6 

$iO-$41 .90 - 



•  "1 

2 

$58-$59.90 '  - 

1 

Total 

1,303 

1,303 

1,726 

1,726 

719 

719 

A  study  of  the  figures  presented  in  the  above  table  shows  that 
some  dealers  reported  very  high  and  some  very  low  profits.  How- 
ever, ignoring  these  exceptional  or  extreme  cases,  it  is  seen  that  the 
gross  profits  of  the  other  dealers  differed  widely  on  the  same  imple- 
ment. The  gross  profits  on  wagons  showed  a  greater  variation,  and 
the  gross  profits  on  mowers  showed  a  smaller  variation,  than  the 
gross  profits  on  sulky  plows.  This  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  wagons  are  produced  by  many  companies,  while  the  manufac- 
ture of  mowers  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  producers. 

Dealers'  gross  profits  on  implements  made  by  different  manu- 
facturers.— It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  .preceding  chapter  that 
certain  implements  made  by  small  manufacturers  cost  the  dealers 
less  than  similar  implements  made  by  large  manufacturers  and  that 
a  large  part  of  this  saving  was  passed  on  to  the  farmers  in  lower 
prices. 

The  dealers  made  approximately  the  same  gross  profits  on  imple- 
ments made  by  large  and  small  companies.  On  most  implements 
they  made  slightly  larger  percentages  of  gross  profits  on  the 
small  manufacturers'  implements,  but  as  the  small  manufacturers' 
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implements  sold  for  less,  the  amount  of  gross  profit  realized  by  the 
dealers  on  these  implements  was  approximately  equal  to  the  amount 
realized  on  the  implements  made  by  the  large  companies.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  dealers'  profits  were  smaller  on  grain 
binders,  mowers,  hay  loaders,  and  sulky  plows  made  by  the  small 
companies  than  they  were  on  similar  implements  made  by  large 
companies. 

A  middle- western  manufacturer  of  tillage  implements  sold  to  the 
dealers  under  a  nonservice  contract  in  1918,  but  not  in  1916.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  saving  to  the  dealers  in  1918  in 
purchasing  implements  under  this  contract  and  that  a  part  of  this 
saving  reached  the  farmers  in  lower  prices.  ( See  p.  217.)  The  average 
percentage  of  gross  profits  realized  by  the  dealers  in  the  West  Central 
and  East  North  Central  States  on  six  implements  made  by  this 
company  and  on  similar  implements  made  by  other  small  companies 
were  as  follows  in  1916  and  1918 : 


Company  iisin'j  nonservice  contract  in  1918. 
Other  small  companies 


1918 


17.8 
17.5 


In  1916  the  dealers  realized  0.1  per  cent  less  gross  profit  on  the 
goods  of  the  company  which  later  introduced  the  nonservice  contract 
than  they  did  on  the  goods  made  by  other  companies.  In  1918  they 
realized  0.3  per  cent  more  gross  profit  on  the  goods  purchased  under 
the  nonservice  contract  than  on  goods  bought  from  other  small 
manufacturers  under  the  regular  service  contract.  However,  as  the 
nonservice  company's  goods  sold  for  less,  the  amount  of  profit  made 
on  them  by  the  dealers  was  very  little  larger  than  they  made  on 
goods  purchased  under  the  regular  service  contract.  The  average 
cost  of  these  six  implements  to  the  dealers,  price  to  the  farmers, 
and  profit  to  the  dealers  will  show  both  the  saving  to  the  farmers 
and  the  relative  profit  to  the  dealers  in  handling  implements  made 
by  the  company  using  the  nonservice  contract  and  by  other  similar- 
sized  companies.    The  averages  were  as  follows : 


Average  price  to  farmers 

Average  cost  to  dealers 

A  vierage  gross  profit  of  dealers 


1916 


Nonserv- 
ice com- 
pany. 


f30.20 

24.21 

5.99 


Other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


129.64 

23.87 

5.77 


1918 


Nonserv- 
ice com- 
pany. 


$50.14 

41.15 

8.99 


Other 
small 
com- 
panies. 


S51.17 
42.31 

8.86 
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From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  in  1918  the  dealers  had  an 
average  saving  of  $1.16  per  implement  in  purchasing  from  the  com- 
pany using  the  nonservice  ccmtract.  The  dealers  kept  13  cents  of 
this  saving  as  increased  gross  profits  and  passed  the  other  $1.03  on  to 
the  farmers  as  lower  prices.  Relatively  the  saving  was  slightly 
larger  than  indicated  by  this  figure,  as  the  "  nonservice  "  company's 
implements  in  1916  cost  the  dealers  and  the  farmers  slightly  more 
than  the  average  for  implements  made  by  the  other  small  companies. 

The  information  available  does  not  show  whether  the  dealers  were 
put  to  any  extra  expense  in  supplying  services  ordinarily  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers  or  whether  the  farmers  incurred  any  extra 
expense  in  keeping  their  machines  in  operation  due  to  the  withdrawal 
of  "free"  services  by  the  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

No  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  Figures 
for  only  one  nonservice  company  were  available  and  apparently 
many  of  this  company's  customers  did  not  purchase  under  the  non- 
service  contract.  The  average  costs,  prices,  and  prpfits  used  appar- 
ently include  figures  from  some  dealers  who  did  not  take  all  of  the 
discounts.  The  figures  presented  do  not  show  the  savings  possible 
under  the  nonservice  contract,  but  indicate  that  substantial  savings 
in  the  first  cost  of  implements  to  the  farmers  could  be  made  if  the 
manufacturers  generally  curtailed  the  services  rendered  to  the  dealers 
and  farmers  and  adjusted  their  prices  accordingly. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  previously  that  binders,  mowers,  and  dump 
hayrakes  were  made  by  a  State  prison  in  one  of  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  and  sold  for  lower  prices  than  were  similar  implements  made 
by  private  companies.  In  1916  the  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States  made  larger  average  percentages,  but  approximately  equal 
amounts  of  gross  profit,  on  prison-made  and  on  privately  made  im- 
plements. In  1918  the  dealers  made  larger  percentages,  but  smaller 
amounts  of  gross  profit,  on  the  prison-made  implements  than  they 
did  on  the  implements  made  by  the  private  companies.  This  change 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  the  prison-made  imple- 
ments advanced  less  from  1916  to  1918  than  did  the  prices  of  similar 
implements  made  by  private  companies. 

Seetion  3. — ^The  dealers'  gross  profits  on  entire  business. 

The  source  of  information  as  to  the  gross  profits  of  individual 
dealers  on  their  entire  business  was  their  profit  and  loss  statements. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  profit  and  loss  statements,  due  to  the  fact  that  very  few  dealers 
kept  full  and  accurate  records. 

The  accounting  methods  of  the  dealers  are  extremely  inadequate. 
Less  than  one  out  of  every  eight  of  the  11,600  dealers  who  reported 
to  the  Commission  stated  that  they  prepared  profit  and  loss  state- 
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ments.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Commission  to  secure  copies  of 
such  statements  from  a  large  number  of  dealers  who  reported  their 
preparation.  It  was  found  that  many  dealers  reporting  the  prepa- 
ration of  profit  and  loss  statements  had  such  incomplete  records 
that  it  wds  impossible  to  prepare  satisfactory  reports  from  them. 
The  Commission's  agents  called  personally  upon  528  dealers.  The 
records  of  approximately  214  of  these  dealers  were  in  such  shape  that 
satisfactory  reports  could  be  prepared  from  them,  and  a  very  large 
part  of  these  reports  were  made  up  from  very  unsatisfactory  or  in- 
complete records.  Eequests  were  sent  to  434  other  dealers  who 
reported  the  preparation  of  financial  statements,  asking  them  to  sub- 
mit copies  of  such  statements  by  mail.  Reports  were  received  from 
266  of  these  dealers,  but  only  94  of  these  reports  were  satisfactory. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  part  of  these  reports  were  unsatis- 
fadiory  because  the  dealers  did  not  know  how  to  fill  out  the  blanks 
correctly  and  not  because  their  records  were  incomplete. 

From  962  dealers,  therefore,  approximately  300  satisfactory  profit 
and  loss  statements  were  obtained  and  a  part  of  these  were  made  up 
from  very  poor  books.  This  indicates  that  only  one  out  of  three 
dealers  who  reported  the  preparation  of  profit  and  loss  statements 
had  accurate  records.  Since  less  than  one  out  of  eight  reported  the 
preparation  of  such  statement,  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  every  24  dealers  has  accurate  records.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  30,000  implement  dealers  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  Commission  obtained  308  usable  reports  it  appears  that  whUe 
these  statements  were  obtained  from  approximately  1  per  cent  of  all 
the  dealers  only,  yet  they  may  comprise  about  25  per  cent  of  those 
who  had  satisfactory  records.  All  of  these  reports,  however,  did  not 
include  figures  for  each  of  the  four  years  covered  by  this  investigation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  profit  and  loss  statements  and 
balance  sheets  obtained  is  large  enough  to  furnish  representative 
average  percentages  of  the  dealers'  gross  profits,  expenses,  net  profits, 
and  net  income  and  that  a  larger  number  of  reports  would  not  have 
changed  any  of  these  average  percentages  materially.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  concerns  who  had  books  from 
which  satisfactory  financial  statements  could  be  prepared  were 
probably  somewhat  above  the  average  in  size  and  eflSciency.  A 
small  concern  can  more  easily  exist  without  adequate  records  than 
can  a  large  concern,  and  the  concern  that  has  satisfactory  records  is 
likely  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  concern  whose  records  are  un- 
satisfactory. The  reports  of  a  few  dealers  were  omitted  from  the 
tabulations  for  the  reason  that  they  were  too  large  to  be  typical  and 
that  the  figures  for  their  business  would  have  had  too  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  averages  for  the  particular  class  of  dealers  in  the 
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State  group  in  which  these  large  concerns  happened  to  be  located. 
Although  several  reports  were  received  from  small  dealers  whose 
annual  sales  were  less  than  $10,000,  it  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that 
the  average  business  of  the  dealers  submitting  reports  was  some- 
what larger  than  the  business  done  by  the  retail  implement  dealers 
generally. 

There  appear  to  be  two  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  implement 
dealers  to  keep  even  simple  records:  First,  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  dealers  with  regard  to  bookkeeping  methods,  many  of  the 
dealers  being  men  with  little  or  no  accounting  knowledge ;  second,  the 
fact  that  most  dealers  failed  to  realize  that  more  information 
about  their  business  would  make  them  better  and  more  efficient 
business  men.  Too  often  they  regard  the  keeping  of  books  or  rec- 
ords as  useless  and  unremunerative  labor.  Many  dealers  have  failed 
in  business  through  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  expenses.  Often 
a  farmer  will  enter  the  implement  business  with  his  accumulated 
savings  as  capital.  Not  knowing  the  cost  of  doing  business,  he  will 
sell  his  goods  on  too  narrow  a  margin  of  profit..  When  his  capital 
is  depleted  he  is  forced  to  close  his  store.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
dealers  estimate  their  expenses  too  high.  This  leads  them  to  charge 
the  farmers  higher  prices  than  the  services  rendered  justify  and  often 
places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  other  dealers.  In- 
formation indicates  that  many  dealers  estimate  the  cost  of  doing 
business  much  higher  than  it  actually  is.  It  also  appears  that  many 
dealers  estimate  their  costs  too  low.  In  oiie  case  the  farmer  is  over- 
charged and  in  the  other  he  gets  his  goods  too  cheaply.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  costs  should  prevent  both  of  these  conditions  and  pro- 
tect both  the  farmer  and  the  dealer. 

Due  to  the  necessity  of  filing  income-tax  returns  and  to  the  requests 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  financial  statements,  many 
dealers  are  now  keeping  much  better  records.  Many  dealers  had 
satisfactory  records  for  the  first  time  in  1918,  and  many  others  in- 
stalled accounting  systems  at  the  beginning  of  1919. 

It  appears  that  the  dealers  should  keep  at  least  records  enough  to 
Fhow  sales,  purchases,  cash  discounts  received  and  allowed,  interest 
received  and  paid,  and  total  expenses,  with  salaries  and  other  im- 
portant items  kept  separately.  Accurate  merchandise  inventories 
should  be  taken  regularly,  and  careful  account  should  be  kept  of  the 
drawings  of  the  owners.  When  a  dealer  handles  more  than  one  class 
of  goods— for  instance,  implements  and  lumber — separate  records 
should  be  kept  of  the  purchases,  sales,  discounts,  interest  received  and 
paid,  and  inventories  of  each  class  of  goods.  A  division  of  expenses 
among  the  various  departments  is  also  very  desirable,  as  this  would 
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enable  the  dealer  to  know  whether  he  was  making  a  fair  profit  on 
ea<ih  class  of  goods  handled. 

A  large  part  of  the  farm  equipment  is  sold  by  dealers  who  also 
liandle  other  lines  of  gqods.  Very  few  dealers  handling  more  than 
one  line  of  goods  were  able  to  determine  accurately  the  profits  and 
expenses  applicable  to  each  line.  For  this  reason  the  dealers  were 
divided  into  classes  according  to  the  lines  of  merchandise  handled. 
The  average  figures  for  the  different  classes  or  groups  of  dealers  were 
then  compared  and  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  profits  and  expenses 
of  handling  the  different  lines  of  goods.  The  groups  or  classes  of 
dealers,  according  to  the  lines  handled,  were  as  follows :  Implements ; 
implements  and  hardware;  implements  and  automobiles;  implements, 
hardware,  and  automobiles;  implements  and  lumber  (with  or  with- 
out hardware);  implements  and  general  merchandise;  and  imple- 
ments and  miscellaneous  lines. 

In  tabulating  the  profit  and  loss  statements  received  from  the 
various  dealers  cash  discounts  taken  on  goods  purchased  were  con- 
sidered as  **  other  income  '*  and  are  not  reflected  in  the  percentages 
of  gross  profit.  Freight  paid  on  goods  received  and  trade  discounts 
on  purchases  were  considered  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  goods,  and 
hence  are  reflected  in  the  gross  profits. 

Average  gross  profits  of  typical  dealers  on  total  business. — 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tables  and  discussions  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  section  in  regard  to  the  dealers'  percentages  of 
gross  profits  on  their  entire  business  are  based  upon  the  figures  of 
308  dealers  whose  profit  and  loss  statements  were  secured,  and  not 
upon  the  figures  submitted  by  the  8,500  dealers  who  reported  on  the 
20  implements. 

The  average  percentages  of  gross  profit  made  by  the  different 
classes  of  dealers  whose  profit  and  loss  statements  were  secured  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  118. — Avera{ie  percentages  of  gross  profit  on  entire  business  made  hy 
different  classes  of  dealers  whose  profit  and  loss  statements  were  secured, 
1915-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Percentages  of  sales. > 


Implements 

Implements  and  hardware 

Implements  and  automobiles 

Implements,  hardware,  and  automobiles . 

Implements  and  lumber 

Implements  and  general  merchandise. . . 
Implements  and  miscellaneous  lines 


Average,  all  classes. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

17.2 

18.0 

19.1 

18.1 

20.4 

22.0 

21.2 

21.4 

13.5 

13.1 

16.3 

17.3 

17.5 

18.8 

17.8 

20.2 

19.8 

20.3 

22.5 

21.2 

19.3 

19.9 

20.2 

20.6 

16.9 

17.2 

17.2 

19.4 

18.1 

18.8 

19.0 

19.9 

^Cash  discounts  on  purchases  not  included. 
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The  average  amounts  of  gross  profit  realized  by  the  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers,  by  the  implement  and  hardware  dealers,  and  by  all 
classes  of  dealers  on  their  entire  business  were  as  follows: 


Exclusive  Implement  dealers 

Implement  and  hardware  dealers 

Average,  all  classes 


1915 

1910 

1917 

$8,434 
•  12,418 

$7,926 
14,260 

$11,197 
16,799 

11,578 

12,875 

16,565 

1918 


$15,661 
21,553 

20,302 


Both  the  average  percentages  and  the  average  amounts  of  gross 
profits  realized  by  all  the  dealers  from  whom  financial  statements 
were  obtained  steadily  increased  during  the  period*  These  increases 
were  largely  due  to  the  dealers  taking  the  price  advances  on  goods 
carried  in  stock  while  prices  were  rising,  but  were  also  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  gross  profit  per  implement  made  by  dealers,  es- 
pecially the  large  gross  profit  in  1918.  The  dealers'  greatest  profits 
from  such  price  advances  appear  to  have  been  obtained  on  hardware 
in  1916  and  on  implements  and  lumber  in  1917. 

The  average  amount  of  gross  profit  made  by  the  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers  increased  more  than  85  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918, 
while  the  average  amoimt  of  gross  profit  made  by  all  classes  of 
dealers  increased  more  than  75  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The 
question  of  the  reasonableness  of  these  large  increases  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  sections. 

Comparison  of  the  dealers'  gross  profit  on  total,  business 
AND  on  typical  IMPLEMENTS. — ^lu  1915  the  average  gross  profit  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  was  17.24  per  cent.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  normal  prewar  percentage  of  gross  profit  for  this  class 
of  dealers,  as  their  business  in  this  year  was  not  affected  by  price 
advances.  This  percentage,  however,  does  not  include  cash  discounts 
taken  on  purchases.  The  cash  discoimts  are  usually  6  per  cent  ^  on 
the  invoice  prices,  but  all  dealers  do  not  pay  their  bills  promptly 
enough  to  secure  these  discounts.  The  profit  and  loss  statements  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  show  that  the  cash  discounts  actually 
taken  amoimted  to  approximately  2.25  per  cent  of  their  sales.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  cash  discounts  taken,  the  average  percentage 
of  gross  profits  on  the  total  business  of  these  dealers  was  19.5  per 
cent. 

In  1916  the  average  gross  profit  made  by  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers  from  whom  financial  statements  were  obtained  on  the  sale 
of  the  20  typical  implements  bought  and  sold  during  this  year  was 
19.1  per  cent.     This  corresponds  with  a  percentage  of  19.5  made 


^  Prior  to  1916  cash  discounts  were  very  frequently  as  high  as  10  per  c^it. 
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by  these  same  dealers  on  their  total  business  in  1915,  when  they  ob- 
tained no  benefits  from  price  advances.  The  difference  is  apparently 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  total  profits  include  the  profits  on  repairs 
and  accessories,  which  apparently  yielded  a  higher  average  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  than  did  implements. 

The  average  gross  profit  realized  in  1916  by  8,500  dealers  on* the 
sale  of  typical  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  year  was  17.5 
per  cent.  As  the  average  percentage  of  gross  profit  on  the  sale  of 
typical  implements  reported  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  from 
whom  profit  and  loss  statements  were  obtained  was  19.1  per  cent, 
it  is  evident  that  the  gross  profits  of  these  selected  dealers  were 
sli^tly  higher  than  were  realized  by  dealers  generally  on  the  sale 
of  implements. 

Deaubrs'  average  gross  PRorrrs  on  entibe  business  in  various 
State  groups. — ^The*average  gross  profits  made  by  the  dealers  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  average  percentages  of  gross 
profits  made  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  were  as  follows : 


state  group. 


East  North  Central 

West  Central 

Northern  Prairie 

Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 

Average,  all  groups 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Per  cent. 
21.1 
15.9 
15.5 
21.0 

Per  cent. 
22.9 
19.1 
15.0 
19.5 

Per  cent. 
21.8 
19.9 
16.6 
21.1 

n.2 

18.0 

19.1 

1918 


Per  cent. 
21.8 
16.5 
16.5 
22.2 


18.1 


The  average  percentages  of  gross  profits  made  by  mixed  imple- 
ment and  hardware  dealers  were  as  follows : 


State  group. 


East  North  Central 

West  Central 

Northern  Pr^rie 

Southern* 

Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain. 

Average,  all  groups 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

21.5 

22.6 

21.5 

17.9 

21.0 

18.9 

19.1 

22.8 

20.6 

20.7 

21.7 

23.5 

25.9 

23.9 

21.4 

20.4 

22.0 

21.2 

1918 


Per  cent. 
20.4 
19.5 
23.1 
24.3 
27.2 


21.4 


Average  of  upper  South. lower  South,  and  West  South  Central 

As  the  number  of  dealers  reporting  from  each  section  was  rather 
small,  it  can  not  be  stated  definitely  that  the  percentage  for  any  one 
section  reflected  with  any  great  accuracy  the  conditions  existing  in 
that  section.  The  profits  made  in  1915  may  be  taken  as  normal,  as 
the  dealers  in  that  year  realized  few,  if  any,  profits  from  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  carried-over  goods.  In  that  year  the  gross  profits  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central  States 
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The  average  amounts  of  gross  profit  realized  by  the  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers,  by  the  implement  and  hardware  dealers,  and  by  all 
classes  o£  dealers  on  their  entire  business  were  as  follows : 


Exclusive  implement  dealers 

Implement  and  hardware  dealers. 


Average,  all  classes. 


1915 


$8, 434 
12,418 


11,578 


1916 


$7,926 
14,260 


12,875 


1917 


$11,197 
16,799 


16,565 


1918 


$15,661 
21,553 


20,302 


Both  the  average  percentages  and  the  average  amounts  of  gross 
profits  realized  by  all  the  dealers  from  whom  financial  statements 
were  obtained  steadily  increased  during  the  period.  These  increases 
were  largely  due  to  the  dealers  taking  the  price  advances  on  goods 
carried  in  stock  while  prices  were  rising,  but  were  also  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  gross  profit  per  implement  made  by  dealers,  es:- 
pecially  the  large  gross  profit  in  1918.  The  dealers'  greatest  profits 
from  such  price  advances  appear  to  have  been  obtained  on  hardware 
in  1916  and  on  implements  and  lumber  in  1917. 

The  average  amount  of  gross  profit  made  by  the  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers  increased  more  than  85  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918, 
while  the  average  am6imt  of  gross  profit  made  by  all  classes  of 
dealers  increased  more  than  75  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The 
question  of  the  reasonableness  of  these  large  increases  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  sections. 

Comparison  of  the  dealebs'  gross  profit  on  total,  business 
AND  on  typicai*  IMPLEMENTS. — ^lu  1915  the  average  gross  profit  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  was  17.24  per  cent.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  normal  prewar  percentage  of  gross  profit  for  this  class 
of  dealers,  as  their  business  in  this  year  was  not  affected  by  price 
advances.  This  percentage,  however,  does  not  include  cash  discounts 
taken  on  purchases.  The  cash  discounts  are  usually  6  per  cent  ^  on 
the  invoice  prices,  but  all  dealers  do  not  pay  their  bills  promptly 
enough  to  secure  these  discounts.  The  profit  and  loss  statements  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  show  that  the  cash  discounts  actually 
taken  amounted  to  approximately  2.25  per  cent  of  their  sales.  Con- 
sidering the  amount  of  cash  discounts  taken,  the  average  percentage 
of  gross  profits  on  the  total  business  of  these  dealers  was  19.5  per 
cent. 

In  1916  the  average  gross  profit  made  by  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers  from  whom  financial  statements  were  obtained  on  the  sale 
of  the  20  typical  implements  bought  and  sold  during  this  year  was 
19.1  per  cent.     This  corresponds  with  a  percentage  of  19.5  made 


*  Prior  to  1916  cash  discounts  were  yery  frequently  as  high  as  10  per  c^it. 
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by  these  same  dealers  on  their  total  business  in  1915,  when  they  ob- 
tained no  benefits  from  price  advances.  The  difference  is  apparently 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  total  profits  include  the  profits  on  repairs 
and  accessories,  which  apparently  yielded  a  higher  average  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  than  did  implements. 

The  average  gross  profit  realized  in  1916  by  8,500  dealers  on 'the 
sale  of  typical  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  year  was  17.5 
per  cent.  As  the  average  percentage  of  gross  profit  on  the  sale  of 
typical  implements  reported  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  from 
whom  profit  and  loss  statements  were  obtained  was  19.1  per  cent, 
it  is  evident  that  the  gross  profits  of  these  selected  dealers  were 
sli^tly  higher  than  were  realized  by  dealers  generally  on  the  sale 
of  implements. 

Dealers'  average  gross  PRorrrs  on  entire  business  in  various 
State  groups. — ^The*average  gross  profits  made  by  the  dealers  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  average  percejitages  of  gross 
profits  made  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  were  as  follows : 


state  group. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

East  North  Central 

Per  cent. 
21,1 
15.9 
15.5 
21.0 

Per  cent. 
22.9 
19.1 
15.0 
19.5 

Per  cent. 
21.8 
19.9 
16.6 
21.1 

Per  cent. 
21.8 

West  Central 

16.5 

Northern  Prairie _ 

16.5 

Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain 

22.2 

Average,  all  groups 

n.2 

18.0 

19.1 

18.1 

The  average  percentages  of  gross  profits  made  by  mixed  imple- 
ment and  hardware  dealers  were  as  follows : 


state  group. 


East  North  Centrai 

West  Craitral 

Ncorthem  Prairie 

Southern* 

Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain. 


Average,  all  groups . 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

21.5 

22.6 

21.5 

17.9 

21.0 

18.9 

19.1 

22.8 

20.6 

20.7 

21.7 

23.5 

25.9 

23.9 

21.4 

20.4 

22.0 

21.2 

1918 


Per  cent. 
20.4 
19.5 
23.1 
24.3 
27.2 

21.4 


Average  of  upper  South. lower  South,  and  West  South  Central 

As  the  number  of  dealers  reporting  from  each  section  was  rather 
small,  it  can  not  be  stated  definitely  that  the  percentage  for  any  one 
section  reflected  with  any  great  accuracy  the  conditions  existing  in 
that  section.  The  profits  made  in  1915  may  be  taken  as  normal,  as 
the  dealers  in  that  year  realized  few,  if  any,  profits  from  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  carried-over  goods.  In  that  year  the  gross  profits  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central  States 
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were  high  as  compared  with  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  the  Northern 
Prairie  and  West  Central  States.  It  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing section  that  the  average  expenses  of  the  dealers  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  were  relatively  high.  The  mixed  implement 
and  hardware  dealers  in  this  section  also  had  relatively  high  gross 
profits  and  expenses.  The  high  average  gross  profits  and  expenses 
of  the  dealers  in  this  section  were  noteworthy. 

Of  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  the  lowest  average 
percentage  of  gross  profit  was  made  by  the  dealers  in  the  West  Cen- 
tral States  and  the  highest  average  percentage  of  gross  profits  was 
made  by  the  dealers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

The  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central  and  West  Central  States 
apparently  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  advancing  prices  in 
1916,  while  the  dealers  in  the  Southern  and  far  Western  States  de- 
rived  the  greatest  benefit  from  these  advances  in  1918. 

Variation  in  the  gross  profits  of  the  total  business  of  indi- 
vidual DEALERS. — It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  gross  profits  made 
by  different  dealers  varied  greatly  on  the  same  implement.  The  per- 
centage of  gross  profits  realized  by  different  dealers  on  their  total 
business  also  varied  widely.  The  number  of  dealers  realizing  differ- 
ent percentages  of  gross  profits  in  the  years  from  1915  to  1918  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  119. — Number  of  dealers  making  different  percentages  of  gross  profits  on 

their  total  business^  1915-191S. 


Percentage  of  gross  profits  on  sales. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Under  10 

12 
16 
28 
56 
57 
38 
18 
9 
4 

12 
19 
27 
51 
57 
47 
32 
12 
11 

6 
20 
36 
52 

eo 

56 

30 

28 

9 

1 

10-12 

10 

13-15 

14 

16-18 

37 

19-21 

40 

22-24 

33 

25-27 

14 

2S-30 ...            

9 

Over  30 

11 

Total 

238 

26S 

297 

169 

A  larger  number  of  dealers  reported  gross  profits  of  19  to  21  per 
cent  than  reported  gross  profits  within  any  other  percentage  group 
in  1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918.  These  facts  indicate  that  20  per  cent 
(25  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  goods)  was  the  figure  most  commonly 
aimed  at  by  the  dealers.  It  appears  that  a  very  large  number  of 
dealers  attempted  to  realize  this  percentage. 

Section  4. — The  dealers?  expenses  and  profits. 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  showed  the  dealers'  gross 
profits,  first,  on  typical  implements,  and  then  on  the  entire  business. 
Before  discussing  in  detail  the  various  items  of  expense  and  of  net 
profits  and  net  income  it  is  considered  conducive  to  a  clearer  under- 
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standing  of  the  subject  to  present  combined  tables  showing  the  vari- 
ous items  of  net  sales,  gross  profits,  expenses,  net  profits,  net  income, 
investment,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment.  The  data  outlined 
above  is  shown  below  separately  for  all  classes  of  dealers,  for  dealers 
handling  implements  only,  and  for  dealers  combining  the  implement 
business  with  hardware,  with  automobiles,  with  hardware  and  auto- 
mobiles, with  lumber,  with  general  merchandise,  and  with  miscel- 
laneous lines.  All  the  figures  are  shown  as  averages  per  dealer.  This 
was  necessary,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  same  number  of  deal- 
ers each  year  of  the  three-year  period  covered.  Care  was  taken, 
however,  to  ascertain  that  only  comparable  dealers  were  included  in 
the  different  years.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  satisfactory 
profit  and  loss  accounts,  on  which  the  tables  below  are  based,  were 
received  from  about  300  retail  dealers,  but  the  largest  number  for  any 
one  year  was  271  in  1917. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  for  all  classes  of  dealers  com- 
bined : 

Table  120. — Average  sales,  expenses,  and  profits  per  dealer  of  all  elasses  of 

dealers,  IV 15-1 9 18. 


Item. 


1915 


Net  sales 

Gross  profit 

Expenses: 

Rent 

Depreciation 

Taxes  rexcluding  Federal  taxes) 

Bad  debts 

Insurance ; 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Salaries  and  wages,  employees 

Salaries,  officers  or  owners  i 

Total  expenses 

Net  opterating  profit 

Other  income  '. 

Net  income  before  charging  interest 

Total  investment 

Kate  of  return  on  Investment per  cent . 


$63,868 
11,578 

767 

138 

331 

345 

245 

1,690 

3,408 

2,422 

9,346 

2,232 

1,698 

3,930 

43, 732 

9.0 


1916 


$68,609 
12, 875 

741 

175 

337 

339 

245 

1,727 

3,546 

2,480 

9,590 

3,285 

1,759 

5,044 

45,155 

11.2 


1917 


Increase,  1918  over 
1915. 


1918 


$87,103 
16,565 

784 

242 

339 

541 

287 

2,053 

4,081 

2,945 

11,302 

5,263 

2,110 

7,373 

50,257 

14.7 


Amount. 


$102,077 
20,302 

872 

235 

463 

531 

409 

2,262 

4,747 

3,338 

12,857 

7,445 

2,473 

9,918 

66,095 

17.7 


$38,209 

8,724 

105 
97 
132 
186 
164 
572 

1,339 
916 

3,511 

5,213 
775 

5,988 
12,363 


Per 
cent. 


60 
75 

14 

70 
40 
54 
67 
34 
39 
38 
38 

234 
46 

152 
28 


J  Includes  salaries  for  all  dealers.    Arbitrary  salaries  are  inserted  for  dealers  paying  no  salaries. 
»  This  item  is  made  up  principally  ol  cash  discount  on  purchases  and  interest  on  notes  receivable. 

All  the  items  shown  in  the  table  above  increased  continuously 
throughout  the  period  1915  to  1918,  except  two  items  of  expense. 
These  were  depreciation  and  bad  debts,  which  reached  their  peak  in 
1917  and  showed  slight  decreases  in  1918. 

A  comparison  of  1918  with  1915  shows  that  the  increase  for  the 
different  items  ranged  from  28  per  cent  for  total  investment  to  234 
per  cent  for  net  operating  profit. 

The  significant  figures  in  the  table  are  those  for  net  sales,  gross 
profits,  total  expenses,  net  income,  total  investment,  and  rate  of 
143559°— 20 16 
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return  on  investment.     The  increases  of  1918  over  1915  for  these 
items  were  as  follows: 


„„. 

^"Ti'SS"''" 

Amount. 

Perc^t. 

• 

t38,Z09 

IS 

12,363 

The  above  tabulation  shows  that  the  rate  of  return  on  investment 
increased  97  per  cent  in  1918  as  compared  with  1915,  which  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  gross  profits  increased  to  a  greater  extent  than 
did  total  expenses  and  investment. 

The  actual  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  9  per  cent  in  1915 
and  17.7  per  cent  in  1918,  the  i-elation  between  these  two  giving  the 
97  per  cent  increase  shown  above. 

The  following  table  shows  the  combined  results  for  dealers  han- 
dling implements  exclusively: 


Net  sales 

Gross  profle.. 

""r™"'. 

Depredation 

Taxea  (eicluding  Federal  taxes) 

BadaebW 

MLscellaneouaexperisea-- 

Salaries  and  vage),  employ«s 

Salaries,  officers  or  owneia  ■ 

othSinco^K;;;;!i;!!;!!l"!'!!;'";!!;i!!" 

Nee  iQCome  betore  (AiareliiK  Interest 

Total  ioTestment 

Rate  of  return  od  Investmeuc per  cent. 


(ts,eia    ia,^i    tsii,' 


•  This  Item  19  made  nil  priDdpall}'  ot  cash  discount  on  purcliases  and  Int^eat  on  notes  recelTable. 

The  above  table,  showing  the  data  for  exclusive  implement  dealers, 
is  of  greater  importance  to  this  investigation  than  the  preceding 
table,  as  it  shows  the  financial  results  for  the  implement  business 
only. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  increase  of  1918  over  1915  in 
the  principal  items : 


..> 
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Net  sales 
Gross  profit 

Total  exi)enses 

Net  income 
Total  investment 
Rate  of  return 


The  gross  profits  of  exclusive  implement  dealers  increased  in  1918 
over  1915  much  faster  than  expenses  or  investment,  which  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  96  per  cent  in  the  return  on  investment. 

The  actual  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  exclusive  implement 
dealers  was  9.2  per  cent  in  1915  and  18  per  cent  in  1918,  as  com- 
pared with  9  per  cent  and  17.7  per  ceiit  for  all  classes  of  dealers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show  in  detail  at  this  point  the  financial 
results  for  the  other  classes  of  dealers.  However,  a  summary  table 
showing  the  increases  for  the  principal  items  of  1918  over  1915  for 
each  class  of  dealers,  including  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  all 
classes  of  dealers,  has  been  prepared.    This  table  is  given  below : 

Table  122.. — Increase  in  the  average  net  sales,  gross  profits,  total  expenses,  net 
income^  total  investment,  and  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the  different 
classes  of  dealers,  1918  over  1915, 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement  only 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automoble 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  limiber 

Implement  and  genera  1  merchandise. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous  lines .... 

Average,  allclasses 


Average  increase,  1918  over  1915. 


Net  sales. 


Amount. 


$37,427 
39,556 
59,407 
11,029 
38, 149 
40,549 
42,778 


Per 
cent. 


38,209 


60 


Gross  profits. 


Amount. 


77 

$7,227 

65 

9,135 

71 

13,463 

12 

4,647 

56 

9,016 

59 

9,073 

64 

9,958 

8,724 


Per 
cent. 


86 
74 
120 
30 
67 
69 
88 


Total  expenses. 


Amount. 


S2,745 
3,383 
5,980 
2,100 
2,945 
4,062 
4,489 


Per 
cent. 


38 
33 
76 
16 
33 
39 
49 


10 


3,511 


38 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement  only 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise . . . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous  lines 


Average,  allclasses. 


Average  incres^se,  1918  over  1915. 


Net  income. 


Amount. 


$5,423 
6,861 

10,587 
2,350 
6,282 
5,172 
5,9$9 


Per 
cent. 


178 

182 

233 

54 

98 

98 

169 


Total  invest- 
ment. 


Amount. 


$13,984 
10,250 
19,770 
12,365 
14,982 
14,629 
12,647 


5,988 


152         12,363 


Per 

cent. 


42 
21 
58 
M 
23 
29 
33 


Rate  ol  retiu"n 
tm  investment. 


1915 


9.2 

'7.6 
13,3 

8.3 
10.0 
10.5 

9.2 


28 


9.0 


1^18 


18.0 
17.8 
28.1 
13.4 
16.1 
16,1 
18.6 


17.7 


1  Decrcasti 
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The  above  table  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  in  1918  over.  1915 
in  each  of  the  items  shown  except  in  one  case.  The  average  total  in- 
vestment of  implement,  hardware,  and  automobile  dealers  decreased 
$2,365,  or  4  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  gross  profits  for  each  of  the  classes  of  dealers  was 
greater  than  the  increases  in  total  expenses  and  total  investment,  so 
that  in  every  case  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  much  greater 
in  1918  than  in  1915.  The  greatest  increase  in  rate  of  return  was  for 
implement  and  automobile  dealers,  whose  rate  of  return  increased 
from  13.3  in  1915  to  28.1  in  1918.  The  smallest  increase  was  for 
implement  and  general  merchandise  dealers,  whose  rate  of  return 
was  10.5  per  cent  and  16.1  per  cent  in  the  two  years.  The  rate  of  re- 
turn for  exclusive  implement  dealers  was  very  close  to  that  of  the 
average  for  all  classes  of  dealers,  the  figures  being  9.2  per  cent  and  9 
per  cent,  respectively,  in  1915  and  18  per  cent  and  17.7  per  cent  in 
1918. 

Gross  profits  and  total  expenses  and  total  investment  are  the  three 
items  on  which  the  rate  of  return  on  investment  depends.  The  fol- 
lowing tabulation  shows  the  increases  in  these  items  in  1918  over 
1915: 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement  onlv 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware, and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise.. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous  lines 


Average,  all  classes , 


Percentage  of  i 

Gross 

Total 

profits. 

expenses. 

86 

38 

74 

33 

120 

76 

30 

18 

67 

33 

69 

39 

88 

49 

75 

38 

Total  in- 
vestment. 


Return  on  invest- 
ment. 


*  Decrease. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  profits  increased  a  much  larger  per 
cent  in  each  case  than  did  total  expenses  and  total  investment.  Thus, 
although  there  were  large  increases  in  the  dealers'  expenses  and  in  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business,  yet  with  their 
larger  sales  and  greater  gross  profits  the  dealers  made  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  return  on  their  total  investment  in  1918  than  in  1915. 

This  shows  that  the  dealers  increased  the  prices  to  farmers  more 
than  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  their  increased  expenses  and  invest- 
ment. 
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Section  5. — The  dealers'  expenses. 

Items  alloaved  in  expenses. — There  is  no  uniform  practice  among 
dealers  as  to  the  items  included  in  the  cost  of  doing  business  nor  in 
the  method  of  accounting  for  those  items  which  are  so  included. 

Some  dealers  pay  themselves  salaries,  while  others  prefer  to  take 
all  or  a  part  of  the  net  income  as  drawings  or  dividends.  To  render 
comparable  statements  of  different  dealers,  either  salaries  must  be 
inserted  for  those  who  do  not  pay  themselves  salaries  or  the  salaries 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  expenses  of  those  firms  paying  salaries  to 
the  owners.  The  dealers'  accounts  have  been  adjusted  in  both  ways, 
and  average  statements  of  expense  are  presented  both  with  and  with- 
out salaries  for  the  dealers. 

Some  dealers  figure  depreciation  on  buildings,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, and  merchandise  on  hand  as  a  part  of  expense,  while  others 
make  no  charges  for  depreciation.  In  case  an  implement  dealer  does 
not  own 'his  building  he  may  have  little  to  depreciate,  as  very  little 
furniture  and  fixtures  are  required,  and  these  may  not  be  owned  by 
the  dealer.  During  the  period  under  investigation  there  was  little 
occasion  to  depreciate  merchandise  on  hand  as  prices  were  rising. 
Reasonable  depreciation  charges  were  allowed. 

Rent  was  allowed  where  actually  paid,  but  not  when  the  building 
was  owned  by  the  dealer  occupying  it. 

Expenses  for  repairs  were  allowed  where  the  amount  was  con- 
sidered reasonable.  Dealers  who  own  their  buildings  are  likely  to 
have  heavy  repair  bills  in  one  year  which  apply  to  the  accumulated 
depreciation  of  a  period  of  years.  An  expenditure  of  this  nature 
should  clearly  be  spread  over  the  proper  number  of  years  and  not 
included  in  the  expense  of  one  year. 

Interest  on  borrowed  money  and  also  on  owned  capital  was  shown 
as  an  operating  expense  by  many  dealers.  As  in  one  part  of  this 
section,  borrowed  money  is  considered  as  a  part  of  investment  in 
the  business,  all  interest  was  excluded  from  expense  in  that  part, 
but  borrowed  money  was  included  in  the  investment.  However,  the 
percentage  of  net  income  on  the  owner's  investment,  after  including 
interest  on  borrowed  money  as  an  expense,  is  also  shown  in  compari- 
son with  the  percentage  of  net  income  on  the  total  investment  after 
excluding  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  from  expense. 

Income  and  excess  profits  taxes  were  included  in  expense  by 
some  dealers.  Such  taxes  are  in  their  very  nature  intended  to  be 
a  distribution  of  net  profit  or  income,  hence,  can  not  be  considered 
as  an  operating  cost.  Taxes  on  property  and  license  fees  were  con- 
sidered a  part  of  expense. 

Dealers  are  asked,  and  sometimes  forced  by  public  opinion,  to 
make  donations  to  local  causes.  Such  contributions  are  generally 
small  and  when  the  amounts  reported  appeared  reasonable  they  were 
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considered  as  an  advertising  expense.  The  dealer  frequently  derives 
favorable  publicity  from  such  expenditures  and  the  failure  to  make 
such  contributions  might  divert  certain  of  his  customers  to  Ms 
competitors.  In  a  few  cases  dealers  included  under  the  head  of 
"  donations  "  sums  which  plainly  should  have  been  paid  from  profits 
(for  example,  the  personal  expenses  of  a  relative).  Such  items 
were,  of  course,  eliminated. 

Bad  debts  were  considered  as  expense  where  the  amount  charged 
off  in  any  year  had  a  definite  relation  to  a  year's  business.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine  definitely  when  an  account  becomes 
uncollectible.  Some  dealers  reported  amounts  charged  off  in  one 
}■  ear  which  represented  the  accumulation  of  bad  debts  for  a  period 
of  several  years.  In  such  cases  the  amount  allowed  as  expense  in 
one  year  was  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  sales  in  each  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  total  amount.  The  balance  of  any  such  amount  not 
applicable  to  the  current  year  should  be  charged  against  surplus 
or  profits  and  not  considered  as  an  operating  expense.  For  instance, 
if  a  dealer  went  for  four  years  without  charging  off  any  uncol- 
lectible accounts  and  in  the  fifth  year  found  that  he  had  $10,000  of 
VN^orthless  accounts  upon  his  books  he  should  charge  $2,000  into  ex- 
panse and  the  other  $8,000  against  surplus.  To  protect  the  business 
against  ^ich  a  contingency  a  reserve  for  bad  debts  may  be  built  up. 

Tendency  of  dealers  to  "load"  their  expenses. — There  was, 
especially  during  1917  and  1918,  a  tendency  among  dealers  to  "  load  " 
their  expenses  in  order  to  decrease  their  net  profits  and  thereby  de- 
crease also  the  amount  of  income  tax  to  be  paid.  The  items 
"loaded"  were  generally  dealers'  salaries,  depreciation,  and  bad 
debts.  Moreover,  as  mentioned  above,  some  dealers  included  certain 
items  in  expense  which  should  not  have  been  so  included. 

When  items  of  expense  reported  were  so  large  as  to  be  plainly  un- 
reasonable they  were  properly  adjusted.  Expense  items  which  ap- 
peared exceptionally  high,  but  whose  justification  appeared  to  be  a 
possibility .  were,  however,  allowed.  In  other  words,  the  dealers 
were  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Many  dealers  paid  themselves  salaries  out  of  proportion  to  the 
commercial  value  of  their  services.  Some  paid  themselves  salaries 
for  the  first  time  during  1917  and  1918,  while  others  increased  their 
salaries  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increases  given  to  employees. 
The  plainly  exorbitant  increases  were  disallowed. 

The  amount  of  depreciation  charged  off  showed  a  very  large  in- 
crease. The  depreciation  charges  of  21  typical  implement  dealers 
were  60  per  cent  greater  in  1916  and  112  per  cent  greater  in  1917 
than  they  were  in  1915.  Such  charges  were  the  same  in  1918  as  they 
had  been  in  1915.  The  depreciation  charged  off  by  31  typical  mixed 
implement  and  hardware  dealers  showed  the  following  increases 
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over  1915:  86  per  cent  in  1916,  140  per  cent  in  1917,  and  203  per 
cent  in  1918.  These  figures  show  that  the  dealers  had  no  well-defined 
policy  in  regard  to  depreciation,  but  that  the  charges  increased  out 
of  proportion  to  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  property.  Apparently 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  reduced  the  value  of  their  buildings 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  rate  of  depreciation  had  to  be  materially 
reduced  in  1918. 

In  1917  and  1918  dealers  very  commonly  charged  off  as  being  worth- 
less accounts  which  had  been  carried  on  their  books  for  years,  but 
which  they  apparently  did  not  care  to  charge  off  until  forced  to  make 
out  income-tax  returns.  However,  as  the  amount  of  bad  debts  gen- 
erally bears  a  rather  definite  relation  to  sales,  it  was  generally  possible 
to  detect  any  such  "  loading  "  and  to  spread  the  charges  over  the 
proper  number  of  years.  For  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  the 
amounts  of  bad  debts  shown  as  expense,  for  most  classes  of  dealers, 
represent  actual  losses. 

Expenses  classified. — Expenses  were  classified  according  to  the 
purpose  served  rather  than  by  any  fixed  accounting  form.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  segregate  the  expenses  covering  store  operation,  use  and 
maintenance  of  property,  and  the  services  of  management.  Owing  to 
a  lack  of  detail  and  uniformity  in  the  reports  it  was  impossible  to 
make  this  classification  altogether  satisfactory.  Dealers  who  keep 
financial  records  do  not  follow  any  uniform  method  of  handling  the 
various  items.  Some  dealers  run  nearly  all  expenses  into  one  account, 
while  others  keep  the  important  items  separate.  However,  one  dealer 
will  keep  a  separate  account  of  certain  items,  while  another  dealer 
will  consider  these  items  as  general  or  miscellaneous  expenses  and  will 
keep  other  items  separate.  For  instance,  one  dealer  may  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  delivery  expense,  while  another  dealer  will  consider  delivery 
as  a  part  of  miscellaneous  expense  but  may  keep  a  separate  account  of 
advertising.  For  these  reasons  it  was  impossible  to  make  satisfactory 
comparisons  of  all  the  various  expense  items  of  different  dealers. 

A  tabulation  was  made  of  all  available  profit-and-loss  statements, 
showing  the  following  expenses  separately;  Wages  of  employees, 
wages  of  officers  or  owners,  rent  paid,  depreciation,  taxes,  bad  debts, 
and  insurance-  Some  dealers  were  unable  to  report  the  amounts  of 
any  other  expenses  separately.  Many  dealers  reported  the  amount  of 
certain  other  expenses,  but  these  were  not  uniform  in  the  different 
reports. 

A  more  detailed  tabulation  was  made  of  the  expenses  of  a  limited 
number  of  dealers  from  whom  the  fullest  reports  were  obtained. 
Some  of  these  selected  dealers  did  not  report  amounts  for  all  items 
included  in  this  tabulation.  Certain  expenses  were  not  incurred  by 
some.  In  other  cases  expenses  apparently  incurred  were  not  segre- 
gated, but  were  included  in  miscellaneous  expense.  Identical  firms  are 
included  for  the  years  1915,  1916,  and  1917.    However,  some  of  these 
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dealers  did  not  submit  reports  for  1918,  and  other  dealers,  who  sub- 
mitted full  reports  for  this  year,  were  substituted.  This  must  be 
considered  when  making  comparisons  between  1918  and  the  other 
years.  These  tables  show  the  average  percentages  for  all  dealers  and 
also  the  highest  and  lowest  percentage  of  each  item  for  any  of  the 
concerns  covered. 

Operating  expenses, — ^The  items  included  under  this  head  were: 
Wages  of  employees;  salaries  of  officers  or  owners;  advertising  ex- 
penses ;  traveling  expenses ;  delivery  expenses ;  bad  debts,  heat,  light, 
etc.;  office  and  store  supplies;  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  It  was 
impossible  to  separate  the  expenses  of  management  from  the  expenses 
of  actual  operation.  In  so  far  as  the  expenses  of  management  were  in- 
cluded in  expenses  they  were  covered  by  the  item  "  salaries  of  officers 
or  owners."     (For  fuller  discussion  of  management,  see  p.  258.) 

Wages  of  employees.-^The  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  to 
employees  varied  considerably  depending  upon  how  much  time  was 
devoted  to  the  business  by  the  owners,  upon  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
business,  arid  upon  the  level  of  wages  prevailing  in  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  owners  of  some  stores  perform  practically  all  of  the  work 
themselves  so  that  the  wages  paid  to  employees  amount  to  very  little. 
In  other  instances  the  store  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  em- 
ployees. The  owner  of  a  large  store  ordinarily  employs  a  relatively 
larger  number  of  clerks  than  the  owner  of  a  small  store  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  a  small  store  nearly  all  the  work  may  be  done  by  the 
proprietor  or  partners.  Salaries  and  wages  of  employees,  however, 
constitute  the  largest  single  item  of  expense  for  most  dealers. 

A  tabulation  of  the  1918  expenses  of  17  concerns  handling  imple- 
ments exclusively  showed  a  range  in  the  salaries  of  employees  from 
0.27  to  7.25  per  cent  of  sales.  The  wages  paid  to  employees  by  18 
concerns  handling  implements  and  hardware  during  1918  varied  from 
0.86  to  10.98  per  cent  of  sales. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  employees  by  the  various-  classes  of 
dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  123. — Arcrage  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employees  hy  various  elasscs  of 

dealer  Sy  1915-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 

Average  amount  of  wages. 

Percentage  of  sales. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Implement 

$2, 132 
3,736 
2,476 

5,387 
2,983 
4,688 
3,375 

$1,951 
3,970 
2,722 
5,226 
3,206 
4,931 
3,818 

$2,452 
4,222 
4,531 
6,487 
4,009 
4,968 
4,227 

$3,007 
5,015 
5,615 
5,863 
4,424 
6,766 
4,975 

4.36 
6.12 
2.98 
6.08 
4.41 
6.84 
5.08 

4.44 
6.13 
2.91 
5.82 
4.62 
6.74 
4.70 

4.18 
5.33 
3.95 
5.18 
4.61 
5.54 
4.10 

3.48 

Implement  and  hardware 

4.99 

Implement  and  automobile 

3.94 

Implement,hardware,  and  automobile 
Implement  and  lumber  .1 

5.89 
4.18 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 

6.21 
4.55 

r          Average,  all  classes 

3,408 

3,546 

4,081 

4,747 

5.33 

5.17 

'1. 69 

4.65 
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The  decrease  in  these  percentages  is  due  to  a  greater  increase  in 
the  value  of  sales  than  in  the  wages  of  employees.  From  these 
figures  it  is  seen  that  wages  of  employees  were  relatively  highest  for 
:the  concerns  handling  hardware  and  general  merchandise,  and  rela- 
tively lowest  for  the  concerns  handling  automobiles  and  implements. 
The  concerns  handling  implements  and  automobiles  were  the  only 
ones  that  advanced  the  wages  of  employees  faster  than  the  value 
of  sales  increased. 

Salaries  of  officers  or  owners. — It  was  pointed  out  above  that  some 
dealers  pay  themselves  salaries  and  some  do  not.  To  make  the  ex- 
penses of  such  dealers  comparable,  salaries  must  either  be  included 
in  the  expenses  of  all  dealers  or  excluded  from  all.  In  compiling 
the  figures  for  this  report  reasonable  salaries  were  inserted  for 
dealers  not  paying  themselves  salaries.  The  percentage  of  salaries 
on  net  sales  was  calculated  for  those  dealers  of  each  class  who  re- 
ported salaries,  and  this  rate  was  used  in  estimating  salaries  for  the 
concerns  which  paid  no  salaries  to  the  owners.  In  this  way  the 
salaries  inserted  for  those  concerns  not  paying  salaries  to  the  owners 
bore  in  all  cases  the  same  relation  to  their  sales  as  the  average  of 
the  salaries  paid  by  the  other  dealers.  This  was  the  nfost  practical 
method  available,  as  information  as  to  the  number  of  officers  or 
partners  of  each  concern  who  devoted  their  time  to  the  business  was 
lacking  as  was  also  any  knowledge  of  their  ability.  The  salaries 
of  the  officers  or  owners  varied  from  1.27  to  10.24  per  cent  of  sales  in 
1918  for  the  concerns  handling  implements  exclusively,  and  from 
1.65  to  6.70  per  cent  of  sales  for  the  concerns  handling  implements 
and  hardware. 

The  average  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  or  owners  by  the  various 
classes  of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  124. — Arcragc  salnrien  paid  the  offirrrft  or  oirnrrn  hy  the  rnrlouH  claxxeH 

of  dealers,  1915-1918} 

A mrr'nt  of  salaries,  I     Percentages  of  sal^^. 

i 

Class  of  dealer.  , r     . 

1915    1916  I  1917  ,  191S  I  1915  ,  1916  '  1917  \^\H 

'  I  I 


i  i  I  I  i  ' 

Implement %2JP^2  \  $2,031  i  12.321     $3,050  I  4.tt=i  !  4-*J2  *  3.9' 


3. 53 

3.  y, 
2.^w 
3  'Si 
3.21 
2.2fi 
3.41 


Average,  all  classes 2,422      2,4yj      2,945      Z,:u^    3.79    %j,j.    i.i-t      a. A 

» Inciodes  estimatM  salarie*  Upt  concerns  not  \/^yiD%  %larifer;. 

These  percentages  in  the  above  table  sliow  that  the  owners*  sal- 
aries were  relatively  high  for  the  concerns  handling  implements,  im- 
plements and  hardware,  and  implements  and  lumf^er,  and  relatively 
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low  for  concerns  handling  implements  and  aittomobiles  and  imple- 
ments and  general  merchandise.  The  dealers  handling  implements, 
hardware,  and  automobiles  were  the  only  ones  whose  salaries  in- 
creased faster  than  the  value  of  their  sales. 

The  average  number  of  officers  or  owners  for  each  concern  was 
not  known,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  determine  the  average 
salary  received  per  man. 

The  increases  in  salaries  were  relatively  large  for  the  dealers 
handling  implements  exclusively,  implements,  hardware,  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  implements  and  miscellaneous  lines  of  goods.  As  pre- 
viously explained,  some  of  tlite  dealers  increased  their  salaries  out 
of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  wages  generally  or  to  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  clear  that  a  dealer  devoting  his  tiine  to  the  business  deserves 
compensation  for  his  services  in  proportion  to  his  ability  and  energy. 
He  may  receive  payment  in  the  form  of  dividends,  drawings,  or  sal- 
ary. However^  as  the  majority  of  dealers  included  salaries  for  them- 
selves in  their  expenses,  it  seemed  better  for  comparative  purposes 
to  include  estimated  salaries  for  the  dealers  not  paying  themselves 
stilaries  than  to  exchide  the  salaries  actually  paid  by  other  dealers. 

The  percentages  of  total  expenses  are  shown  as  reported  by  the 
dealers,  including  only  the  salaries  actually  paid.  These  salaries 
are  then  deducted  and  the  percentages  of  total  expenses  shown  with- 
out salaries  for  the  dealers  themselves,  but  with  wages  of  employees 
and  all  other  expenses.  Reasonable  salaries  are  then  estimated  and 
inserted  for  the  concerns  not  including  salaries  for  the  owners  in 
expense,  and  the  percentages  of  total  expenses  are  shown  including 
salaries  for  all  dealers. 

The  effect  on  total  expenses  of  including  and  excluding  dealers' 
salaries  for  the  years  1915  and  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  125. — Average  percentages  on  sales  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  variovs 
classes  of  dealers,  with  and  without  salaries  for  the  oirners,  J91n  <nid  19J8. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  msrctuuidise . . . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 


Average,  all  classes. . 


Total  expenses  as 
reported,  includ- 
ing only  salaries 
actually  paid. 


1915 


13.75 
15.87 
9.21 
14,23 
12.03 
13,82 
13.44 


19!18 


10.86 
13.23 
9.60 
14.74 
10.41 
12.23 
12.27 


13.90 


12.14 


Percentages  of  aaler,. 


Totalexpenses,  ex- 
cluding owners' 
salaries. 


1915 


10.60 
12.04 

6.85 
1L8D 

9.14 
12,17 
10. 2» 


10.84 


iSiS 


8.01 

10.13 

7.65 

11.29 
8.03 

10.90 
9.12 


Total  expenses,  in- 
cluding salaries 
for  ownws  of  all 
cosficms. 


9.32 


1915 


14.75 

16.67 
9.45 
14.75 
13.22 
15.01 
13.84 


ms 


11.54 
13.48 
9.70 
15.22 
11.24 
13:16 
12.53 


14.63 


12.  CO 
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Total  labor  cosi), — The  combined  wages  of  the  owners  and  em- 
ployees amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  expense  of  the 
dealers  in  farm  implements.  If  the  wages  paid  to  the  owners  are 
high,  the  wages  paid  to  employees  are  generally  low,  and  vice  versa. 

For  this  reason  a  consideration  of  the  total  of  all  wages  and  salaries 
is  especially  significant.  The  average  percentage  on  sales  of  salaries 
and  wages  of  both  owners  and  employees  (including  salaries  for 
dealers  not  paying  themselves  salaries)  for  the  different  classes  of 
dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  126. — Average  pcreentages  on  sales  of  total  wages  paid  by  the  various 
el<isses  of  dealers  to  owners  and  employees,  1915-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implemeiit  and  hardware 

Imi^ement  and  aut<»nobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . . 
Im^d^n^it  suad  miso^laneous 

Average,  all  classes. 


Percentag 

es  of  sales. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

8.61 

9.08 

8.13 

10.75 

10.33 

9.43 

5.58 

5.09 

6.56 

9.03 

9.20 

8.00 

8.49 

8.91 

8.27 

9.G8 

9.32 

7.9o 

8.€3 

7.96 

7.18 

9.12 

8.79 

8.G7 

1918 


7.01 
8.34 
5.99 
9.82 
7.89 
8.47 
7.95 


7.93 


Concerns  handling  implements  and  automobiles  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  labor  expense  of  any  class  of  dealei^s.  Omitting  tlie 
miscellaneous  class,  the  concerns  handling  implements  and  lumber 
came  second  in  1915  and  1916;  concerns  handling  implements  and 
general  merchandise  were  second  in  1917,  and  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers  were  second  in  1918.  The  percentage  of  labor  expense  was 
highest  for  the  concerns  handling  implements  and  hardware. 

The  averages  of  the  percentages  of  expense  for  these  different 
classes  of  dealers  for  the  four-year  period  were  as  follows:  Imple- 
ments and  automobiles,  5.81;  implements  exclusively,  8.20;  imple- 
ments and  general  merchandise,  8.86;  implements,  hardware,  and 
automobiles,  9.01 ;  and  implements  and  hardware,  9.71.  From  these 
figures  it  appears  that  it  requires  relatively  more  labor  to  sell  hard- 
ware and  less  labor  to  sell  automobiles  than  to  sell  farm  implements. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  hardware  dealer  has  many  sales  for  small 
amounts,  while  the  dealer  in  automobiles  makes  few  sales,  but  these 
are  generally  for  large  amounts.  The  implement  dealer  occupies  a 
position  between  the  two.  The  average  value  of  the  sales  made  by 
the  implement  dealer  is  lai^r  than  the  average  for  th6  hardware 
dealer,  but  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  automobile  dealer.  An 
automobile  is  more  expensive  than  a  farm  implement  and  a  farm 
implement  is  more  expensive  than  most  articles  carried  in  a  hard- 
ware store.  The  relative  labor  expense  in  selling  lumber  was  almost 
the  same  as  in  selling  farm  implements.    The  general  stores  and  the 
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concerns  handling  implements,  hardware,  and  automobiles  had  rela- 
tively high  labor  costs.  With  the  latter,  hardware  was  apparently 
the  important  line  and  automobiles  appear  to  have  been  relatively 
unimportant. 

Advertising, — ^Advertising  expense  (including  donations)  aver- 
aged between  0.25  and  0.50  per  cent  of  sales  for  both  the  implement 
and  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  in  each  of  the  four 
years.  This  expense  varied  from  nothing  up  to  2.75  per  cent  for 
individual  concerns.  The  average  was  higher  for  the  mixed  dealers 
in  all  years  except  in  1918,  in  which  year  it  was  higher  for  the  ex- 
clusive implement  dealers.  The  amount  expended  for  advertising 
by  the  mixed  implement  dealers  decreased  during  the  period,  while 
the  amount  expended  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  was  prac- 
tically the  same  for  1915  and  1917,  but  showed  a  materi£i.l  increase  in 
1916  and  1918. 

Traveling  expense. — ^Many  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  spent 
relatively  large  amounts  for  traveling  expenses,  but  very  few  of  the 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  reported  any  expense  under 
this  head.  In  1915  traveling  expenses  averaged  0.83  per  cent  of 
sales  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  slightly  less  than  this 
percentage  in  the  other  years.  This  item  is  not  shown  separately 
for  1918.  In  some  instances  traveling  expenses  amounted  to  moro 
than  2  per  cent  of  sales.  This  item  is  made  up  principally  of  the 
expense  of  operating  automobiles,  although  it  included  expenses  for 
railroad  :fare  and  other  means  of  transportation.  The  retail  imple- 
ment dealer  performs  special  kinds  of  service  in  the  setting  up,  ad- 
justing, and  repairing  of  implements.  Outside  of  the  labor  cost,  the 
furnishing  of  this  service  involves  considerable  expense  for  the 
operation  of  automobiles  to  enable  the  dealers  or  their  employees  to 
visit  the  farms. 

Many  dealers  do  not  wait  for  the  farmers  to  come  to  their  stores 
to  make  purchases,  but  send  canvassers  to  the  farms  to  solicit  orders 
for  machines.  The  wages  for  canvassers,  repair  men,  etc,  are  in- 
cluded under  salaries  and  wages.  Some  dealers  maintain  three  or 
four  automobiles  for  the  use  of  canvassers  or  repair  men.  This 
expense  is  high  in  sections  where  the  more  intricate  and  expensive 
machinery  is  used,  notably  in  the  grain  States  of  the  Middle  West. 
It  amounts  to  little  in  those  sections  where  the  dealers  handle  small 
or  simple  implements.  This  expense  is  also  high  in  localities  where 
competition  is  very  keen,  and  it  may  vary  in  different  sections  of  a 
State.  The  fact  that  this  item  is,  as  a  rule,  much  higher  for  the 
exclusive  implement  dealer  than  for  the  mixed  dealer  indicates  a 
difference  in  the  methods  of  selling  implements.  It  appears  that 
the  mixed  dealers  often  handle  implements  as  a  side  line,  or  at  least 
they  do  not  push  the  sale  as  vigorously  as  do  the  exclusive  imple- 
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ment  dealers.  Instances  were  reported,  however,  of  mixed  dealers 
pushing  the  sale  of  implements  as  vigorously  as  did  their  competitors. 

Delivery  expense,-^— MlMij  dealers  deliver  implements  upon  the 
farm-  Many  of  them  complained  that  the  demand  for  this  service 
has  increased  considerably  during  recent  years,  as  the  farmers  now 
come  to  town  in  automobiles  and  do  not  take  the  implements  home 
with  them  as  they  did  when  they  used  horses.  Also  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles has  widened  the  territory  in  which  the  farmer  buys.  With 
an  automobile  he  can  visit  villages  20  or  25  miles  from  his  home, 
inspect  the  stocks  of  different  dealers,  and  compare  their  wares  and 
prices.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  dealers  delivering  goods  over  a 
radius  of  25  miles.    This  special  service  adds  to  the  dealers'  expense. 

Delivery  expense  averaged  about  0.25  per  cent  of  sales  for  the 
exclusive  implement  dealer  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
dealers  covered  by  this  tabulation  did  not  report  any  delivery  ex- 
pense. In  some  cases  it  amounted  to  more  than  1  per  cent  of  sales. 
Delivery  expense  was  higher  for  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware 
dealers  than  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers,  averaging  approxi- 
mately 0.6  per  cent  of  sales.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
hardware  dealers  generally  deliver  hardware,  to  their  town  trade. 
In  other  words,  only  a  part  of  this  expense  is  for  the  delivery  of 
goods  upon  the  farm. 

Bad  debts. — ^When  retail  dealers  do  a  credit  business,  great  care  in 
the  extending  of  credits  and  energy  in  making  collections  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  some  accounts  being  lost.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  farmer  has  been  buying  his  implements  largely  on  credit. 
He  is  generally  considered  "  slow  pay,"  but  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  the  land-owning  farmer  is  also  considered  "  sure  pay."  The 
farmer  who  owns  his  farm  has  a  fixed  investment  and  seldom  moves. 
However,  many  accounts  are  lost  due  to  death,  bankruptcy,  or  to  the 
dishonesty  of  tenants  who  move  frequently. 

The  average  losses  from  bad  debts  realized  by  the  various  classes 
of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  127. — Averaffe  percentages  of  losses  from   had  debts  sustained  by  the 

various  classes  of   dealers,   191-5-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automolnle 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 

Average,  all  classes 


Percentage  of  sales. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

0.64 

0.80 

0.71 

0.46 

0.65 

0.48 

0.66 

0.61 

0.17 

0.17 

0.50 

0.71 

0.29 

0.37 

0.67 

0.16 

1.00 

0.73 

0.99 

0.96 

0.32 

0.47 

0.65 

0.64 

0.54 

0.42 

0.50 

0.33 

0.54 

0.49 

0.62 

0.52 
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Th^e  figures  show  that  the  implement  and  lumber  dealers  had 
the  greatest  loss  from  bad  debts.  Considering  all  four  years,  they 
indicate  that  the  exclusive  implwnent  dealers  and  the  implement 
and  hardware  dealers  lost  relatively  more  from  failure  to  collect 
accounts  than  did  the  dealers  who  handled  implements  and  auto- 
mobiles or  implements  and  general  merchandise.  This  indicates 
that  dealers  in  implements  in  connection  with  automobiles  or  gen- 
eral merchandise  made  fewer  credit  sales,  or  that  they  were  more 
careful  in  extending  credit  and  making  collections. 

As  accounts  may  be  carried  for  years  before  being  charged  off  as 
worthless,  the  percentage  of  loss  upon  sales  should  tend  to  decline 
during  a  period  of  rising  prices  for  the  reason  that  any  old  ac- 
counts charged  off  are  for  goods  sold  at  much  lower  prices.  An 
inci'ease  in  the  percentage  would  indicate  either  that  many  farmers 
were  unable  to  pay,  owing  to  a  crop  failure,  financial  depression, 
or  other  cause,  or  that  the  dealers  were  charging  off  accounts  which 
had  accumulated  over  a  long  period.  Since  the  farmers  were,  as  a 
rule,  especially  prosperous  during  1917  and  1918,  any  increase  in 

the  amount  of  bad  debts  charged  off  in  these  years  would  indicate 
that  some  dealers  were  charging  off  accounts  which  had  accumulated 
over  a  long  period  in  order  to  increase  their  expenses  and  thereby 
decrease  the  amount  of  their  income  taxes.  It  was  pointed  out 
on  page  246  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  distribute  such  ac- 
crued charges  over  the  period  to  which  they  were  applicaWe.  The 
fact  that  the  percentages  for  some  classy  of  mixed  dealers  increased 
in  1917  and  1918  indicates  that  this  attempt  was  not  successful  in 

all  instances. 

Heat^  lights  etc. — ^The  item  "  Heat,  light,  etc.,"  includes  charges  for 
fuel,  heat,  light,  water,  etc.  This  item  averaged  about  0.25  per  cent 
for  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  and  about  one-half 
this  amount  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers. 

Miscellaneo-us  expense. — ^AU  remaining  expenses  are  grouped  un- 
der the  head  "  Miscellaneous  expense."  In  the  itemized  tabulation 
very  few  items  were  left  for  this  classification,  which  in  the  differ- 
ent years  averaged  from  0.65  to  0.94  per  cent  of  sales  for  the  ex- 
clusive implement  dealers  and  slightly  more  than  1  per  cent  for  the 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers. 

The  item,  ''Miscellaneous  expense,"  in  the  tabulations  for  the 
larger  number  of  dealers  includes  several  items  which  in  the  item- 
ized tabulations  are  shown  separately.  As  nK)st  dealers  were  unable 
to  segregate  all  the  expense  items,  all  except  rent,  depreciation, 
taxes^  bad  debts,  insurance,  wages  of  employees,  and  wages  of  owners 
were  combined  as  "Miscellaneous  expense."  In  this  item  are  in- 
cluded expenditures  for  repairs,  delivery,  traveling  expenses,  office 
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and  store  supplies,  fuel,  gas,  light,  water,  telephone,  telegraph,  post- 
age, advertising,  printing,  association  dues,  attorneys'  fees,  auto- 
mobile upkeep  and  operation,  etc.  Also,  in  case  any  dealer  whose 
neport  was  included  in  these  tabulations  was  unable  to  separate  any 
of  the  segregated  expenses,  the  amount  of  such  expenses,  of  necessity, 
was  included  among  the  miscellaneous  expenses. 

The  average  percentages  of  miscellaneous  expenses  for  the  various 
classes  of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

TABLfi  128. — Average  percentages  of  miscellaneous  expenses   for  the  various 

classes  of  dealers,  1915-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 

Average,  all  classes 


Percentages  of  sales. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1 

101'! 

3.24 

3.32 

3.02 

2.48 

2.65 

2.43 

2.23 

2.21 

1.85 

1.69 

2.11 

1.58 

2.36 

2.20 

2.07 

2.50 

1.85 

2.30 

1.98 

1.37 

2.72 

2.73 

2.39 

1.93 

2.73 

2.54 

2.38  1 

2.52 

2.65 


2.52 


2.36 


2.22 


Miscellaneous  expenses  averaged  from  1^  to  S^  per  cent  of  sales 
for  the  different  classes  of  dealers  in  the  different  years.  It  was 
highest  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers,  a  fact  which  was  appar- 
ently partly  due  to  the  high  traveling  expenses  included.  It  was 
lowest  for  the  mixed  implement  and  automobile,  and  mixed  imple- 
ment and  lumber  dealers. 

Total  operating  expenses, — The  total  percentages  of  the  selling  and 
supervision  expenses  shown  in  the  itemized  tabulations  were  as 
follows : 


Exclusive  implement  dealers 

Mixed  in^dement  and  hardware. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

Per  cent. 
10.39 
14.04 

Per  cent. 
11.51 
13.52 

Per  cent. 

9.91 

13.34 

1918 


Per  ceTU. 
8.84 
11.26 


The  total  of  the  selling  and  supervision  expenses  (getting  orders 
and  making  deliveries)  was  about  five  times  the  total  of  the  expenses 
related  to  store  ownership  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and 
about  four  times  the  expenses  related  to  store  ownership  for  the 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers.  This  shows  that  the  ex- 
clusive implement  dealers  had  relatively  larger  expenses  for  actual 
operation  and  less  expenses  for  plant  ownership  than  mixed  imple- 
ment and  hardware  dealers. 
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Expenses  for  mee  and  maintenance  of  property, — Rent,  deprecia- 
tion, repairs,  and  taxes  were  taken  as  the  expenses  for  the  use  and 
maintenance  of  property. 

Interest  on  neither  borrowed  funds  nor  on  investment  was  included 
in  expense.  The  interest  paid-  on  borrowed  money  by  the  various 
classes  of  dealers  is,  however,  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  129. — Interest  paid  on  horrawcd  funds  given  as  percent  ages  of  sales  hy 

the  various  classes  of  dealers,  1915-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 

Average,  all  classes 


Percentage  of  sales. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1.09 

1.21 

1.22 

.96 

1.06 

.89 

.26 

.29 

.48 

.91 

.88 

.75 

1.17 

1.31 

1.54 

1.00 

1.12 

.99 

.70 

.53 

.60 

'  .88 

.88 

.84 

1918 


0.91 
.75 
.43 
1.20 
1.45 
.86 
.53 


.83 


Rent, — Next  to  wages,  rent  is  the  most  important  item  of  expense 
for  most  dealers.  The  dealer  who  owns  the  building  or  buildings 
necessary  for  his  business  does  not  have  to  pay  rent.  The  rent  paid 
could  be  saved  by  the  purchase  of  suitable  buildings.  The  fact  that 
rent  is  paid  indicates  either  that  the  dealer's  capital  is  limited  or  that 
he  considers  that  he  can  employ  it  more  profitably  in  other  ways. 

A  part  of  the  dealers  own  their  own  store  buildings  and  so  do  not 
pay  rent.  Their  expenses  would  be  decreased  but  their  investment 
and  the  return  thereon  would  ordinarily  be  correspondingly  increased 
by  the  ownership  of  the  necessary  buildings.  The  percentage  of  net 
income  on  investment  might,  however,  not  be  greatly  affected.  The 
relation  of  total  expenses  or  of  net  income  to  sales  would,  however, 
be  materially  affected  by  the  payment  or  nonpayment  of  rent. 

The  amount  of  rent  paid  was  sometimes  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of 
sales,  depending  upon  the  location  and  character  of  the  building 
rented.  As  a  rule,  rent  is  higher  for  the  dealer  handling  hardware 
than  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  does  not  need  either  as  expensive  a  building  or  as  expensive  a 
location  as  the  former.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  study- 
ing these  tables  that  the  averages  are  based  on  reports  from  dealers 
paying  rent,  and  from  those  owning  their  store  buildings.  The  size 
of  any  particular  average  depends  partly  upon  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  these  two  classes. 

Depreciation  on  huildings, — Depreciation  has  relation  only  to  the 
value  of  property  owned  and  is  therefore  greater  for  those  dealers 
owning  their  buildings  than  for  those  renting  them.    The  deprecia- 
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tion  on  buildings  sometimes  amounted  to  more  than  1  per  cent  of  sales, 
but  averaged  less  than  this  amount.  Few  dealers  follow  any  syste- 
matic method  in  depreciating  their  property,  and  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  charges  allowed  under  this  heading  bear  any  very  accurate 
relation  to  the  actual  depreciation  of  property. 

Repairs  on  hvMdings, — Expenses  for  repairs  are  ordinarily  in- 
curred only  on  owned  property,  although,  as  a  matter  of  f a<5t,  a  ten- 
ant may  have  to  make  certain  repairs  due  to  the  niggardliness  of  the 
owner. 

Taxes, — ^The  taxes  included  in  expenses  are  made  up  principally  of 
taxes  on  land  and  buildings,  although  small  amounts  of  licenses  or 
taxes  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  are  included.  In  some  cases 
taxes  amounted  to  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  sales,  but  averaged  only  a 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  for  all  concerns. 

Fire  insurance. — Insurance  is  an  expense  incurred  in  order  to  shift 
the  burden  of  fire  risks  to  others.  Its  amount  depends  upon  the  value 
and  character  of  the  property — ^buildings,  fixtures,  and  goods — in- 
sured. For  some  dealers  insurance  amounted  to  over  2  per  cent  of 
sales,  but  for  nearly  all  classes  of  dealers  in  all  years  it  averaged  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  sales. 

Ha^Bord. — Other  risks,  or  hazard,  of  various  kinds,  if  they  were 
insured,  would  be  included  in  expense.  They  could  not  be  so  included, 
however,  as  thev  are  of  a  nature  that  makes  them  too  indefinite  to  be 
accurately  gauged.  The  dealers  can  protect  themselves  by  insurance 
against  fire,  flood,  tornado,  and  burglars,  and  such  charges  are  con- 
sidered legitimate  parts  of  expense.  There  are  other  risks,  however, 
which  are  too  uncertain  to  be  covered  by  insurance  and  which  are  yet 
inherent  in  the  conduct  of  any  mercantile  business.  Any  dealer  start- 
ing in  business  puts  a  certain  amount  of  money  at  hazard.  A  person 
contemplating  entering  the  implement  business  has  the  choice  of 
working  for  another  for  wages  and  placing  his  money  at  interest 
where  it  will  be  relatively  safe.  If  he  enters  the  implement  business, 
he  may  fail  to  earn  wages  for  himself  and  interest  on  his  money,  and 
in  addition  may  lose  all  or  a  part  of  his  investment.  Goods  may  be 
bought  which  can  not  be  sold,  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  collect  for 
goods  sold  on  credit.  New  designs  may  render  implements  in  stock 
unsalable.  Crop  failures  may  temporarily  reduce  the  demand  for 
machines.  The  character  of  the  crops  grown  in  a  locality  may  lessen 
the  demand  for  certain  kinds  of  implements.  Competition  may 
render  it  impossible  to  sell  goods  at  a  profit.  Price  declines  may  force 
sales  to  be  made  at  a  loss.  Instances  have  been  reported  where  indi- 
vidual implements  were  carried  in  stock  for  5  years  and  even  10 
years  before  being  sold. 
143559^—20 17 
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The  hazard  in  the  retail  impl^nent  business  is  said  to  be  large^ 
but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  its  importance.  None  of  the  deal-. 
ers  r^K>rting  to  the  Commission  gave  any  information  on  this  subject 
and  apparently  none  had  attempted  to  measure  its  importance.  Only 
the  hazard  actually  covered  by  insurance  was  included  in  expense.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  howev^,  that. other  risks  exist,  and  that  they 
must  be  considered  in  judging  the  reascmabl^ieas  of  the  profits  of  im- 
plement dealers,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  business  enterprises. 

Total  expense  fo7'  use  and  maintenance  of  property, — The  averages 
of  all  expenses  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  property  for  the  lim- 
ited number  of  dealers  covered  by  the  itemized  tabulation  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Table  130. — Average  of  all  expenses  for  the  use  and  7nainicnance  of  property 

reported  hy  a  limited  number  of  dealers,  1915-1018. 


• 

Year.  - 

I'crcentage  of  sales. 

1 

■ 

Exclnsive 

imnlMiient 

dealer. 

Mixed 

implement 

and 
hardware 
ooQoeni. 

1915 

2.07 
2.29 
2.12 
1.85 

3.59 

1916 

3.36 

1917 

2.93 

Ifllg 

2.87 

The  expenses  related  to  property  were  between  25  and  50  per  cent 
lower  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  than  for  the  mixed  imple- 
ment and  hardware  dealers.  The  exclusive  implement  dealers  had 
relatively  a  much  greater  advantage  in  expenses  related  to  ownership 
than  in  expenses  related  to  selling  and  supervision.  This  shows  that 
their  advantage  was  relatively  greater  on  the  necessary  investment 
than  on  actual  operating  expenses.  The  i)ercentage  of  net  income  on 
investment  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  showed  a  greater  ex- 
cess over  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  than  the  per- 
centage of  net  income  on  sales. 

Expenses  for  Tnxjmojgem&fd, — ^There  are  three  classes  of  service  in 
the  operation  of  a  busings — administrative  or  policy  control ;  direct 
supervision;  and  actual  operation.  Administrative  or  policy  control 
is  inseparable  from  the  ownership  of  the  business.  The  owner,  who 
furnishes  the  capital  and  takes  the  risk,  may  employ  another  to 
supervise  the  conduct  of  the  business,  but  he  must  determine  the  gen- 
eral policies  and  coordinate  the  various  factors  of  the  business.  The 
supervisor  or  "  manager "  carries  out  the  owner's  policies.  He  may 
hire  other  employees,  pass  upon  purchases,  credits,  selling  policies, 
and  advertising  policies.    He  must,  however,  in  so  doing,  carry  out 
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the  general  policies  of  the  owner,  and  even  if  the  owner  delegates 
almost  complete  control  of  the  business  to  him  he  is  subje<^  to  re- 
moval in  case  his  "management"  is  unsatisfactory  or  does  not  con- 
form to  the  policies  of  the  owner.  The  actual  operation  consists  in 
performing  the  routine  labor,  including  the  making  of  purchases  and 
sales  and  the  physical  handling  of  goods. 

In  the  implement  business  these  three  kinds  of  service  are  often 
performed  by  one  man.  The  owner  not  only  formulates  the  admin- 
istrative policies,  but  generally  supervises  operations  and  frequently 
acts  as  purchaser,  salesman,  bookkeeper,  etc  The  fact  that  one  per- 
son acts  in  all  these  capaciti^  does  not  iessMi  the  fact  that  these  serv- 
ices are  separate  and  distinct  in  their  natures.  It  does,  however, 
render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  satisfactorily  meas- 
ure the  "  w^age  "  applicable  to  each  of  these  services.  The  owner's 
salary  presumably  covers  his  services  as  a  supervisor  or  "  manager  " 
and  as  a  clerk.  In  some  cases  it  also  appears  that  the  dealers  have 
paid  themselves  salaries  to  cover  their  services  in  exercising  aximin- 
istrative  control.  The  payn^nt  for  this  service  is  supposed  to  be 
received  in  the  form  of  profits.  But,  as  is  pointed  out  elsewhere, 
many  dealers,  especially  in  1917  and  1918,  took  a  part  of  their  profits 
in  the  form  of  "  salaries." 

A  few  instances  were  r^)orted  where  the  supervision  or  manage- 
ment was  largely  separated  from  the  operation  of  the  stores.  The 
owner  of  a  store  located  in  Iowa  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  other 
interests,  but  supervised  the  operation  of  the  store,  passing  on  pur- 
chases, the  granting  of  credits,  etc.  For  such  services  he  paid  him- 
self a  salary  which  ranged  f  r<Hn  0.3  to  OS  per  cent  of  the  sales  in  the 
years  covered  by  this  report.  The  owners  of  a  small  chain  of  stores  in 
a  Southwestern  State  exercised  general  supervision  over  their  various 
stores  and  charged  each  store  with  a  part  of  their  salaries  to  cover 
this  supervision,  fieports  were  obtained  from  two  of  these  stores. 
This  "  head-office  "  expense  amounted  to  about  0.33  per  cent  of  sales 
for  one  store  and  slightly  less  than  this  for  the  other  store.    . 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion  from  these  few  in- 
stances. It  is  not  clear  whether  these  percentages  include  anything 
for  the  administrative  control  exercised  by  the  owners.  Nor  is  it 
clear  whetlier  tibey  cover  the  entire  co^  of  supervision,  A  part  of 
this  may  be  included  in  the  wages  of  the  store  employees.  In  these 
few  cases,  however,  the  dealers  estimated  the  outside  supervision  or 
management  of  the  owners  to  an»>unt  to  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent 
of  sales. 
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Total  expenses, — The  average  total  expenses  of  the  various  classes 
of  dealers  are  sliown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  131. — A  verage  total  expenses  of  the  various  classes  of  dealers,  1915-1918} 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber. 

Implement  and  general  merchandise 

Implement  and  miscellaneous 


Average,  all  classes. 


Amount  of  expenses. 


1915 


$7,218 
10, 174 

7,860 
13,068 

8,943 
10,285 

9,201 


9,346 


1916 


16,858 
10,273 

7,713 
13,129 

9,341 
10.859 
10,303 


9,590 


1917 


18,066 
11,528 
12, 116 
16, 347 
11,332 
11,490 
12,051 


11,302 


1918 


19,963 
13,557 
13,840 
15,168 
11,888 
14,347 
13,690 


12,857 


Percentage  of  sales. 


1915 


14.76 
16.67 
9.45 
14.75 
13.22 
15.01 
13.84 


14.63 


1916 


15.60 
15.86 
8.23 
14.64 
13,47 
14.85 
12.68 


13.98 


1917 


13.76 

14.56 
,10.57 
13.05 
13.04 
12.83 
11.69 


12.98 


1918 


11.54 
13.48 
9.70 
15.22 
11.24 
13.16 
12.53 


12.60 


>  Includes  estimated  salaries  for  the  o\vner3  of  concerns  not  paying  salaries.    Does  not  include  interest  on 
borrowed  money  nor  income  tax. 

The  study  of  these  percentages  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  All 
these  classes  of  dealers  handle  implements,  but  all  of  them,  except  the 
exclusive  implement  dealers,  handle  other  lines  in  connection  with 
implements.  By  comparing  the  percentages  of  expense  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  classes  it  appears  that  the  lowest  expenses  were  incurred  in  the 
sale  of  implements  and  automobiles  and  the  highest  expenses  in  the 
sale  of  implements  and  hardware.  The  expenses  of  handling  imple- 
ments with  diflferent  lines  of  merchandise,  arranged  in  ascending 
order,  were  as  follows:  Automobiles,  lumber,  implements,  general 
merchandise  (groceries,  dry  goods,  hardware,  etc.),  and  hardware. 
The  expenses  of  the  miscellaneous  group  are  excluded  from  •  this 
statement,  as  the  lines  of  goods  handled  in  addition  to  implements 
are  too  varied  to  be  made  the  basis  of  any  general  conclusions.  The 
expenses  of  selling  implements  and  general  merchandise  were  almost 
the  same.  In  1916  and  1917  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  had 
higher  expenses  and  in  1915  and  1918  they  had  lower  expenses  than 
the  general  stores.  However,  an  average  of  the  expenses  for  four 
years,  showed  slightly  lower  expenses  for  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers.  These  facts  contradict  the  statement  often  made  by  dealers 
that  it  costs  them  as  much  or  more  to  handle  implements  as  to  handle 
hardware. 

The  average  expenses  for  all  classes  of  dealers  may  be  taken  as  the 
cost  of  selling  the  more  bulky  kinds  of  farm  supplies.  Most  of  the 
dealers  from  whom  reports  were  obtained  are  located  in  small  towns 
or  villages  and  sell  their  goods — whether  implements,  lumber  or 
hardware — largely  to  farmers.  Their  average  expenses  may  be  taken, 
therefore,  as  fairly  reflecting  the  retailer's  cost  of  supplying  the 
farmer  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Range  in  total  expenses, — There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  expenses 
of  the  different  dealers.     Some  reported  very  low  expenses  and  some 
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reported  expenses  that  were  very  high.  Expenses  as  low  as  1  per  cent 
of  sales  and  as  high  as  42  per  cent  were  reported.  These  were  extreme 
cases  and  were  apparently  due  to  incomplete  accounting  methods,  to 
very  small  sales,  or  to  the  unusual  nature  of  the  business. 

The  owners  of  the  concerns  reporting  the  exceptionally  low  expenses 
performed  almost  all  of  the  labor  themselves  and  included  no  salaries 
for  themselves  in  the  expenses ;  they  owned  the  buildings  and  paid  no 
rent;  and  they  often  failed  to  make  any  charges  for  depreciation. 
Some  such  concerns  reported  few  expenses  except  taxes,  insurance, 
and  small  sums  for  extra  labor.  These  extremely  low  percentages 
hence  appear  to  be  due  in  part  to  incomplete  accounting  methods,  as 
all  the  actual  expenses  were  not  reported.  These  conditions  were  cor- 
rected to  a  large  extent  in  the  final  tables  from  which  the  average 
percentages  of  expenses  and  profits  were  derived  by  the  insertion  of 
estimated  salaries  for  such  dealers.  However,  no  information  was 
available  upon  which  to  make  siich  estimates  for  individual  concerns, 
as  the  number  of  men  devoting  their  time  to  the  business  and  their 
efficiency  and  industriousness  were  unknown.  For  a  large  group  of 
concerns,  however,  the  average  of  those  paying  salaries  could  be  used 
satisfactorily.  In  making  up  the  table  of  the  distribution  of  the 
expenses  of  individual  concerns  the  expenses  had  to  be  shown  as 
reported,  with,  of  course,  any  improper  charges  eliminated. 

Some  concerns  paid  salaries  to  the  owners  and  some  did  not.  After 
making  allowance  for  this  fact  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
abnormal  cases  discussed  above,  there  was  still  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  expenses  of  the  different  concerns.  Such  differences  were  due 
to  the  differences  in  sales,  in  efficiency,  and  in  local  conditions.  The 
following  examples  are  typical  and  illustrate  this  fact : 

Two  implement  stores  located  in  Wisconsin  had  almost  equal  sales 
in  1917,  yet  the  total  expenses  of  one  were  almost  twice  as  great 
as  those  of  the  other.  Both  were  partnerships  and  neither  paid  sala- 
lies  to  the  partners.  The  partners  of  one  store  hired  outside  labor, 
while  the  partners  of  the  other  did  all  the  work  themselves. 

Two  "mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers  located  in  Indiana 
had  approximately  equal  sales  in  1915.  One  concern  was  unincor- 
porated and  paid  its  owner  no  salary,  yet  had  expenses  of  over  27 
per  cent  of  sales.  The  other  concern  was  incorporated  and  paid 
s-alaries  to  its  officers,  yet  had  expenses  equal  to  only  13  per  cent 
of  sales.  Again  two  exclusive  implement  stores  located  in  the  same 
town  in  South  Dakota  during  1915  had  approximately  equal  expenses, 
and  yet  one  store  had  sales  considerably  more  than  double  that  of 
its  competitor.  Both  stores  were  incorporated  and  both  paid  sala- 
ries to  their  officers.    Both  paid  approximately  the  same  rent,  both 
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charged  off  approximately  the  same  depreciation,  and  both  paid 
approximately  the  same  insurance.  The  ^x>re  with  the  larger  sales 
had  the  larger  charges  for  wages  of  employees  and  for  miscellaneous 
expenses.  The  ^ore  with  the  smaller  sales  had  the  larger  charges 
for  bad  debts  and  officers'  salaries.  When  ihe  total  expenses  were 
expressed  as  percentages  of  sales  the  store  with  the  smaller  sales  had 
expenses  over  20  per  cent,  while  ihe  store  with  the  larger  sales  had 
expenses  of  less  than  9  per  cent. 

'These  few  samples  illustrate  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  cost 
of  doing  business  by  different  dealers.  The  number  of  dealers  with 
various  percentages  of  expense  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  132. — Number  of  dealers  reporting  different  pereentages  of  total  expense^ 


Expense  group— percent- 
ages of  sales. 


UndwS 
6-7 

8-10.... 
U-13... 
14-16... 
17-19... 


Number  of  deakrs . 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

• 

8 

8 

9 

4 

15 

21 

24 

17 

39 

60 

61 

41 

43 

64 

73 

33 

50 

48 

66 

42 

46 

43 

42 

18 

Expense  group— percent- 
Ages  i>f  sales. 


Number  of  dealers. 


20-22 

23-25 

Over  25 

Total 


1915 

1916 

1917 

14 

8 

15 

23 
13 

8 

12 
5 
5 

238 

268 

297 

1918 


8 
2 
4 


169 


»  Salaries  not  Inserted  for  the  owners  of  concerns  not  paying  salaries. 

In  none  of  the  four  years  did  a  majority  of  the  dealers  have  a 
uniform  percentage  of  expense.  Three-fourths  of  the  dealers  re- 
ported expenses  of  8  to  19  per  cent.  There  were,  however,  23  dealers 
with  expenses  below  8  per  cent  in  1915,  29  with  expenses  below  8  per 
cent  in  1916,  33  with  expenses  below  8  per  cent  in  1917,  and  21  with 
expenses  below  8  per  cent  in  1918.  The  number  of  dealers  with 
expenses  above  19  per  cent  of  sales  were:  37  in  1915;  44  in  1916; 
22  in  1917;  and  14  in  1918. 

The  dealers  with  expenses  of  from  8  to  19  per  cent  were  fairly 
well  distributed  between  these  figures.  In  1915  and  1918  the  largest 
number  of  dealers  within  any  one  group  had  expenses  of  14  to  16 
per  cent.  In  1916  and  1917  the  largest  number  reported  expenses  of 
11  to  13  per  cent.  Dealers  whose  total  expenses  were  above  19  per 
cent  of  sales  were  out  of  line. 

Total  expenses  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States, — Not  only 
do  the  expenses  of  the  individual  dealers  vary  widely  within  a  given 
State,  but  the  average  expenses  vary  from  State  to  State  and  from 
one  group  of  States  to  another.  A  comparison  of  the  average  per- 
centages of  expense  was  made  for  exclusive  implement  dealers  and 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers. 
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^ABLE  1S3. — Aver»pe  percentages  of  total  expeiue  on  miea  in  various  State 

groups y  IdlS  and  1911, 


State  ^toop.^ 


Northern  Prairie 

West  Central 

East  North  Central 

West  Swrtfe  Central 

Lower  Southern 

Hoefcy  Mountain  aad  Pac^c  €inst. 

AvCTage,  2SB.^tQia^ ' 


l*eroBntages  t)f  sales.* 


Im^eoients. 


1915 


11.28 
15.44 

17.80 


J 


1917     I 


12.32 
12.86  1 
15.07 


mSBi        15.14 


14.^  33.76 


Impioniopte  <»d 
hardware. 


idis 


14.24 
15.03 
18.86 
1&38 
13.74 
19.55 


16.67 


1^7 


13.53 
12.96 
10.84 
14.08 
12.32 
15.29 


11.86 


i.See  p.  179  for  States  included  in  each  group. 

s  Includes  estimated  salaries  for  dealers  not  paying  salaries. 

8  Includes  reports  from  dealers  in  States  not  included  in  groups  shown. 

FroiA  tl^se  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  average  expenses  are  lowest 
in  the  Northern  Prairie  and  the  loT^er  Soathem  Stat^  and  highest 
in  the  East  Korth  Central  and  in  tjie  Soeky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  States.  The  expenses  in  the  West  Genial  States  and  the  We^ 
South  Central  States  were  higher  than  in  the  Northern  Prairie 
States,  but  lower  than  in  the  Ea^  North  Central  States.  Average 
figures  for  a  limited  number  of  dealers  in  the  upper  Southern  and 
middle  Atlantic  Stat^  indicated  tiiat  their  expenses  were  also  be- 
tween the  average  expenses  in  tl»  Ea^  North  Cea^ral  States  and  the 
Northern  Prairie  States. 

It  is  si^ifieant  to  note  diat  the  percaotages  of  dealers'  expenses 
are  iowe^  in  the  purely  agricuttaral  sections  of  the  coimtry — the 
Nortibtem  Prairie  States  and  the  lower  Sonth,  Wages  are  low  in  these 
sections,  and  the  largest  saving  was  in  this  item.  The  actual  wages 
paid  to  owners  and  employees  by  exclusive  impl^n^it  dealers  in  1915 
amounted  to  6.19  per  cent  of  sales  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States, 
conifMiPed  with  9.35  per  cent  in  tJie  East  North  Cenia^l  States  and 
^.44  per  cent  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.  The 
mixed  implement  and  hardware  <tealers  reported  paying  wages  which 
in  1915  amounted  to  TAB  per  cent  of  ^i^  in  the  Northen  Prairie 
States;  8.01  per  cent  of  sales  in  iJie  lower  South;  12,43  per  cent  of 
sales  in  the  East  Nordi  Central  States;  and  10.38  per  cent  of  sales 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Bocky  Mountain  Statea 

The  types  of  implements  sold  in  the  lower  South  require  little 
service  from  the  dealers.  Hie  implements  sold  in  the  Northern 
Prairie  States  are  large  and  complicated  and  demand  considerable 
service  from  the  dealers.  But  the  feict  that  the  implements  are  of 
large  average  value  enables  the  dealer  to  render  this  service  without 
a  high  percentage  of  expense  for  labor  cost. 
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The  dealers  in  the  East  North  Central  States  are  nearer  the  large 
industrial  centers,  and,  apparently,  have  to  pay  higher  wages  than 
dealers  in  the  purely  agricultural  sections.  Competition  in  this  sec- 
tion seems  to  be  keen,  so  that  the  dealers  have  high  expenses  for 
canvassers.  They  are  also  required  to  make  deliveries  and  perform 
other  expensive  services,  all  of  which  add  to  their  labor  cost  and 
other  expenses. 

The  dealers  in  the  far  Western  States  are  also  located  in  a  section 
of  the  country  where  wages  are  relatively  high. 

Rent  and  taxes  on  property  were  high  for  the  dealers  reporting 
from  the  Eocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  Both  of  these 
expenses  were  relatively  high  for  the  dealers  reporting  from  the 
East  North  Central  States,  and  both  were  low  in  the  Northern  Prai^ 
rie  States. 

The  other  expenses  varied  in  the  different  sections.  For  instance, 
depreciation  charges  were  high  in  the  East  North  Central*  States, 
and  the  losses  from  bad  debts  were  large  in  the  lower  South.  How- 
ever, the  differences  in  the  average  expenses  of  the  dealers  in  different 
sections  seem  to  have  been  due  principally  to  wages,  rent,  and  taxes 
on  property.  The  labor  cost  was  high  in  the  East  North  Central 
States  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  It  was 
low  in  the  Northern  Prairie  and  lower  Southern  States.  The  West 
Central  and  the  West  South  Central  States  had  labor  costs  between 
these  extremes.  Rent  and  taxes  were  notably  high  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

The  prevailing  method  of  doing  business  in  the  different  sections 
also  influences  the  dealers'  expenses.  Service  furnished  to  the  farmer 
and  the  competition  encountered  influence  the  dealers'  expenses.  The 
farmers  should  realize  that  all  services  demanded  of  the  dealers 
increase  their  expenses  and,  indirectly,  the  prices  paid  for  imple- 
ments. 

Comparison  of  increase  in  dealers'  expenses  and  increase  in 
dealers'  delivered  cost  of  implements. — The  average  expenses^  of 
the  dealers  increased  approximately  38  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918, 
while  the  cost  of  implements  delivered  to  the  dealers  increased  ap- 
proximately 65  per  cent.  If  the  dealers  had  advanced  their  prices  to 
the  farmers  by  just  enough  to  cover  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  goods 
and  in  their  expenses,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  ex- 
penses would  have  been  relatively  unimportant.  To  illustrate :  Con- 
sider an  implement  which  was  handled  with  average  gross  profits  and 
expenses.  Such  an  implement  selling  to  the  farmer  for  $100  in  1915 
cost  the  dealer  approximately  $82.75,  and  the  dealer  realized  a  g^ss 
profit  of  $17.25  on  its  sale.    Of  this  gross  profit,  $14.75  went  to  defray 

*  Includes  salaries  for  all  dealers. 
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the  expenses  of  handling  the  implement  and  $2.50  to  net  trading 
profit.^  In  19l8  this  implement  cost'the  dealer  $136.54  (an  inci*ease 
of  $53.79,  or  65  per  cent),  and  his  expenses  of  handling  it  were  $20.36 
(an  increase  of  $5.61,  or  38  per  cent).  In  order  to  have  realized  the 
same  net  profit  he  would  have  had  to  sell  it  to  the  farmer  for  $159.50. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  dealer,  in  1918,  sold  this  imple- 
ment for  approximately  $162,  or  an  increase  in  price  of  $62.  Of  this 
increase,  $53.79  went  to  cover  increase  in  the  manufacturer's  price 
and  transportation  costs;  $5.61  went  for  the  dealers'  increased  ex- 
penses, and  $2.60  went  to  increase  the  dealer's  net  trading  profit. 

The  dealer  made,  however,  a  net  trading  profit  on  this  implement 
of  $2.50  in  1915  and  $5.10  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  104  per  cent  in 
his  profit.  The  net  trading  profit  was  equal  to  2.50  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  of  the  implement  in  1915  and  to  3.15  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
ing price  in  1918.  This  latter  percentage  does  not  agree  with  the  per- 
centages shown  in  Table  134,  page  266,  for  the  reason  that  the  figures 
shown  in  this  table  include  profits  on  goods  carried  over  from  pre- 
vious years. 

Many  dealers  seem  to  have  assumed  that  their  expenses  would  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  the  prices  of  implements,  which  proved  to  be  a 
very  erroneous  assumption.  The  dealers  may  claim  that  in  both  the 
spring  of  1917  and  the  spring  of  1918  they  were  unable  to  forecast 
the  amount  of  increases  that  would  occur  during  the  year  in  their 
expenses.  A  careful  study  of  his  expenses  and  of  the  trend  of  the 
prices  of  supplies,  wages,  and  rents,  however,  should  have  enabled 
each  dealer  to  estimate  the  probable  increase  in  his  expenses  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy.  The  majority  of  dealers  evidently  either 
did  not  make  such  estimates  or  did  not  use  them  in  the  determination 
of  their  prices  to  the  farmers.  The  fact  that  the  dealers  advanced 
their  selling  prices  more  than  the  total  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
goods  to  them  and  the  advance  in  their  expenses  caused  them  to 
realize  much  larger  net  profits  in  1917  and  in  1918  than  they  realized 
in  1915.  The  question  of  whether  such  large  increases  in  their  net 
profits  were  justified  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section. 

Section  6. — The  dealers'  net  trading  profits. 

The  dealers'  net  trading  profits  were  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
total  expenses '  from  the  gross  profits.  The  total  expenses  used  in 
arriving  at  the  average  net  trading  profits  included  salaries  for  all 
dealers,  but  did  not  include  interest  paid  on  borrowed  funds.  Net 
trading  profit  reflects  the  net  result  of  the  dealers'  regular  merchan- 
dising business — ^buying  and  selling  goods.  It  does  not  reflect  the 
results  of  any  such  financial  transactions  as  the  payment  of  interest 
or  the  receipt  of  interest  or  cash  discount.    The  results  of  all  such 

*  This  net  trading  profit  does  not  include  cash  discount  on  the  purchase  price  of  the 
Implement  nor  interest  received  in  case  it  is  sold  on  credit. 
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financial  or  quasi-banking  transactions  are  reftected  in  the  net  in- 
come, which  is  the  result  of  the  dealers'  total  business. 

The  avera^  net  trading  profit  of  the  various  classes  of  dealers  is 
shown  in  tlie  following  table : 

Table  134. — Avcrapc  net  iradm<f  profit  of  various  classes  of  dealers,  lV15-ldl8, 


Class  o^deakr- 


Implement 

liiipfaiiaiMrt  sad  bordware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Imi^eiBenty  hardware,  and  aiUbanBobfto. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Inclement  and  ^epecal  merchaBdiso  . . . 
Implement  and  miscdlaneous 

Average,  all  classes 


Amormts. 


i«i5 


$1,216 
2,244 
3,363 
^,427 

4,447 

2.058 


2,232 


ma 


«1,068 
3,987 
4,581  , 
3^727 
4,739 
3,723  1 
3,641 


3,285 


1917 


S3, 111 
S,«71 
6,517, 
5,908 

8,226 
«,612 
5,686' 


5,263 


19i» 


35,698 
7,«96 

10,846 
4,«74 

10,518 
7,-961 
7,527 


7,445 


Percentages  t)f  sales . 


1915 


2.5 
3.7 
4.1 
2.7 
6.6 
4.3 
3.1 


3.5 


1916 


2.4 
«.3 

4.9 
4.2 
6.8 
6.1 
4.5 


4.8 


1917 


5.3 
«.7 
5.7 
4.7 
9.5 
7.4 
5.5 


1918 


G.6 
8.0 
7.6 
5.0 
9.9 
7.3 
f).9 


6.0 


7.3 


The  most  significant  fact  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
table  is  the  great  increase  in  the  net  trading  profits  during  tlie 
I)eriod  from  1915  to  1918.  The  net  trading  profit  of  the  exclusive 
implement  dealers  increased  from  2.5  per  cent  of  sales  in  1915  to 
6.6  per  cent  of  sales  in  1918.  The  average  amount  of  their  net  trad- 
ing profits  increased  from  $1^16  in  1915  to  $5,698  in  1918.  This 
was  equal  to  an  increase  of  369  per  cent.  The  average  net  trading 
profit  of  all  classes  of  dealers  was  equal  to  3.5  per  cent  of  sales  in 
1915  and  to  7.3  per  cent  of  sales  in  1918.  The  average  amount  of  the 
net  trading  profit  for  all  classes  of  dealers  covered  bj  the  above  table 
increased  from  $2,232  in  1915  to  $7,445  in  1918.  This  was  an  increase 
of  234  per  cent 

The  largest  increases  came  in  1917  and  1918.  Some  classes  of 
dealers  had  materially  larger  net  profits  in  1916  than  in  1915,  but 
the  average  net  trading  profit  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  was 
smaller  in  1916  than  in  1915.  The  average  amount  of  net  trading 
profit  realized  by  all  classes  of  dealers  increased  $1,053  from  1915 
to  1916;  $1,978  from  1916  to  1917;  and  $2^82  from  1917  to  1918. 
Speaking  generally,  the  net  trading  profits  of  the  different  classes 
of  dealers  were  from  two  to  three  times  larger  in  1917  than  in  1915 ; 
and,  with  ti^  exception  of  the  mixed  implen^nt,  hardware,  and  auto- 
mobile dealers,  the  net  profits  were  ^  to  80  per  cent  krger  in  1918 
than  in  1917. 

The  mixed  implement  and  lumber  dealers  had  ihe  largest  average 
amounts  in  1915, 1916,  and  1917,  and  tiw  highest  perc^ita^es  of  net 
trading  profits  during  the  entire  period  1915-1918.  The  exclusive  im- 
plement dealers  had  tlw  smallest  average  amount  of  net  trading 
profits  in  all  years  except  1918  and  tlie  lowest  percentage  of  net 
trading  profits  in  1915  and  1916.    The  exclusive  implement  dealers, 
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however,  had  relatively  lai^  amounts  of  income  from  other  sources, 
so  that  their  total  net  income  compared  very  favorably  with  the  total 
net  income  of  the  other  classes  of  dealers.     (See  pp.  268  and  271.) 

The  number  of  dealers  making  differeiU:  percentages  of  i^  trading 
profits  in  the  years  from  1915  to  1918  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Tabue  135. — Number  of  dealers  realizing  differetit  percentages  of  net  trading 

profit,  all  classes,  WIS-WIS."^ 


Pocentageof  net  trading 
profit  iff  loss  on  sales. 


OvfflrS.. 

LOSS. 

3-1 

1-3 

PROFIT. 

4-6 

7-9 

Number  of  dealers. 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

14 

8 

4 

8 

15 

17 

2 

1 

56 

55 

60 

15 

60 

64 

80 

47 

34 

60 

69 

46 

Percentage  of  net  trading 
profit  w  loss  (m  sales. 


pRonr— continued. 


10-12. . . 
13-16... 
Over  15. 


Totals, 


Number  of  dealers. 


1915 


29 

10 

3 


221 


1916 


29 
12 
13 


258 


1917 


47 
23 
17 


1918 


28 
17 

8 


292  ,      165 


1  Salaries  not  inserted  for  the  owners  of  concerns  not  paying  salaries. 

From  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  there  was 
little  uniformity  in  the  profits  of  the  different  dealers.  Approxi- 
mately one- fourth  of  the  dealers  reported  net  trading  profits  of  4  to 
6  per  cent  and  this  was  a  larger  number  than  reported  net  trading 
profits  within  any  other  one  percentage  group. 

The  trend  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  group  is  noticeable.  A 
very  much  smaller  number  of  dealers  reported  losses  in  1917  and 
1918  than  in  191S  and  1916.  There  was  also  a  smaller  number  of 
dealers  reporting  profits  from  1  to  3  per  cent  and  a  relatively  larger 
number  reporting  profits  from  7  to  12  per  cent  in  the  two  latter 
years. 

Section  7« — ^Ihe  dealers'  other  income. 

To  the  net  trading  profit  of  each  dealer  was  added  the  amount  of 
interest  collected,  cash  discount  received,  and  any  special  profit  from 
outside  sources,  when  the  investment  used  in  making  this  profit 
could  not  be  segregated  from  the  investment  used  in  the  dealer's 
ordinary  business.  From  the  net  trading  profit  was  subtracted  the 
amount  of  any  special  expenses  or  losses  which  were  not  properly 
chargeable  against  surplus  or  net  income.  TTie  amount  of  such 
si)ecial  expenses  or  losses,  however,  was  almost  negligible  and  de- 
serves no  special  mention. 

The  dealer's  net  income  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  these  additions 
and  subtractions.  The  net  income  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
section.    It  is  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  importance  and  nature 
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of  the  amounts  added  to  the  net  trading  profit  to  obtain  the  net 
income. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  from  the  net  income  of  the 
dealers  any  profits  from  operations  not  connected  with  their  regular 
business.  This  was,  however,  impossible  in  many  instances,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  investment  used  in  such  transactions  could  not  be 
determined  from  the  information  contained  in  the  balance  sheets. 
It  would  plainly  be  illogical  to  exclude  the  profits  or  losses  from  out- 
side transactions  from  the  dealer's  net  income  without  also  excluding 
the  capital  used  in  such  transactions  from  the  dealer's  investment. 
The  amount  of  profit  from  outside  transactions  included  in  the 
dealer's  net  income  was,  however,  relatively  small,  amoimting  to 
approximately  one-third  of  1  per  cent  of  sales. 

The  average  amounts  and  percentages  of  this  other  income  for  the 
various  classes  of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  136. — Other  income  of  the  various  classes  of  dealers^  1915-1918} 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 


Average,  all  classes 


Average  amounts. 


1915 


$1,829 
1,521 
1,190 
1,952 
1,967 
2,324 
1,491 


1,698 


1916    ,    1917 


$1,678 
1,781 
1,318 
1,764 
2,552 
2,446 
1,475 


$2,206 
1,839 
2,337 
2,122 
2,488 
2,648 
2,004 


1,759       2,110 


1918 


$2,770 
2,630 
4,294 
1,755 
2,178 
2,485 
2,011 


2,473 


Average  percentages 
of  sales. 


1915 


3.8 
2.6 
1.4 
2.2 
2.9 
3.6 
2.3 


2.7 


1916 


3.9 
2.8 
1.4 
2.0 
3.7 
3.4 
1.8 


2.6 


1917 


3.8 
2.5 
2.1 
1.7 
2.9 
3.0 
2.0 


2.5 


1918 


3.4 
2.8 
3.0 
1.8 
2.1 
2.3 
1.9 


2.5 


1  Any  deductions  from  net  profits  have  been  subtrticted  from  other  income  in  arriving  at  figures  shown 
here. 

The  amounts  shown  in  the  above  table  for  the  exclusive  imple- 
ment dealers  were  made  up  of  approximately  60  per  cent  cash  dis- 
count,* 30  per  cent  interest,  and  10  per  cent  miscellaneous  income. 
The  amount  of  cash  discount  taken  increased  during  the  period, 
evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  their  greater  prosperity  enabled  more 
of  the  dealers  to  pay  their  bills  promptly.  An  examination  of  the 
reports  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  for  1915  and  1917  shows 
that  the  amount  of  cash  discount  taken  increased  67  per  cent,  while 
the  amount  of  interest  received  increased  32  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  cash  discount  allowed  by  the  manufacturers  was  ordi- 
narily 5  per  cent  of  their  selling  prices.  The  cash  discounts  taken, 
by  exclusive  implement  dealers  apparently  amounted  to  between 
2.75  and  3  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers'  prices  in  1915.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  dealers  took  the  cash  discounts  on  55  to  60 
per  cent  of  their  purchases  in  this  year.     In  1917  the  cash  discounts 
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taken  amounted  to  between  3.75  and  4  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers' 
prices,  which  would  indicate  that  the  dealer  took  the  cash  discounts 
on  75  to  80  per  cent  of  their  purchases  in  this  year. 

Many  dealers  demanded  interest-bearing  notes  when  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  pay  cash  for  their  implements.  The  interest  received 
on  such  notes  was  a  very  important  part  of  the  income  of  many 
dealers.  The  interest  received  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers 
was  between  1.1  and  1.3  per  cent  of  their  sales.  The  average  amount 
received  per  dealer  was  approximately  $610  in  1915  and  $655  in  1917. 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the  exclusive  im- 
plement dealers  received  larger  percentages  of  other  income  than 
any  other  class  of  dealers  covered  by  this  investigation.  The  im- 
plement and  general  merchandise  dealers  came  next,  but  their  aver- 
age was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers. 

The  average  amounts  of  other  income  received  by  the  exclusive 
implement  dealers  in  1915  and  1916  were  larger  than  their  net  trad- 
ing profits  in  these  years.  In  1915  the  exclusive  implement  dealers 
had  average  net  trading  profits  of  3.5  per  cent  and  other  income 
averaging  3.8  per  cent.  In  1916  they  had  average  net  trading  profits 
of  2.4  per  cent  and  other  income  averaging  3.8  per  cent.  Due  to 
the  profits  on  carried-over  goods,  their  net  trading  profits  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  other  income  received  in  1917  and  1918. 
It  is  extremely  significant  that  in  normal  years  the  sale  of  imple- 
ments yielded  profits  from  the  financial  operations  which  were  larger 
than  the  net  profits  realized  from  the  merchandising  operations. 
This  shows  that  the  profitableness  of  selling  implements  depends  as 
much  upon  the  financing  of  the  business  as  upon  the  actual  buying 
and  selling  of  goods. 

Section  8. — The  net  income  of  the  dealers. 

The  net  income  of  the  dealers  was  arrived  at  by  adding  to  the 
net  trading  profits  cash  discounts  taken,  interest  received,  and  add- 
ing or  subtracting  any  special  prefit  or  loss  from  outside  operations, 
when  these  operations  could  not  be  separated  from  the  dealers'  regu- 
lar business.  The  net  income  reflects  the  total  net  result  of  the 
dealers'  business,  including  all  earnings  and  allowing  salaries  for 
the  dealers  and  all  other  operating  expenses.  Neither  interest  on 
borrowed  funds  nor  on  owned  investment  was  included  as  expense. 
Figures  are,  however,  presented  showing  the  percentage  of  net  in- 
come on  the  dealers'  owned  investment  after  including  the  interest 
actually  paid  on  borrowed  funds  as  an  expense.  These  figures  show 
the  percentages  which  the  various  classes  of  dealers  realized  on  their 
own  capital  invested  in  the  business. 
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The  average  net  incomes  of  the  Tarious  classes  of  dealers  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  137. — Average  percentages  of  net  income  reaUsed  Jty  the  variant  daises  of 

dealers  on  investment  and  on  sales,  1915-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Imptement  (iBiy 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  aatamobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Implement  and  inmb^ 

Implement  and  general  merchandise. . 
Ii^ement  and  misoettaneous 


Average,  all  classes. 


Percentages  of  total 
iavestmeat.1 


1915 


9.21 

7.61 
13.33 

8.32 
»).05 
10.49 

9.18 


8.99 


1916 


8.45 
11.65 
1«.32 
10.52 
XL  45 
10.19 
12. 1« 


11.17 


i9i; 


14.54 
13.15 
1&85 
13.92 
14.67 
13.78 
1«.67 


14.  «7 


1918 


17.99 
17.80 
28.07 
13.38 
16.11 
16.10 
18.59 


17.68 


Percentages  of  sales. 


1915 


6.23 

6.17 
5.48 
4.94 
9.48 
7.70 
^.34 


6.15 


1916 


6.25 

8.91 
6.30 
6.12 
ia52 
8.44 
&30 


7.35 


1917 


9.05 
8.98 
7.73 
6.41 
12.33 
10.34 
7.46 


8.46 


1918 


9.81 
10.57 
10.62 

6.75 
12.00 

9.58 

8.73 


a72 


>  Intcrost  on  borrowed  funds  excluded  from  expense,  but  amount  of  borrowed  fimds  outstanding  on 
Dec.  31  included  in  investment.  The  percentages  of  net  income  on  investment  yr^re  calculated  oa  the 
investment  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  have  used  an  average  investment 
(an  av6rage  lor  each  of  the  12  months,  or  an  average  for  the  first  and  last  of  the  year),  due  to  the  foct  that 
profits  made  in  one  numth  are  often  used  as  investment  during  the  following  months.  It  was  impossible 
to  arrive  at  the  average  investment,  however,  as  very  few,  if  any,  dealecs  pcepafe  monthly  baUnoe  sheets, 
and  copies  of  balance  sheets  wore  not  obtained  fof  the  first  of  1915. 

The  parcentftges  of  not  incoaoie  on  the  average  totad  investment  were  calculated  for  1916, 1917,  and  1918 
from  the  reports  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  the  mixed  implement  and  hardware  dealers,  from 
whom  reports  were  obtained  lor  all  four  years.  These  pereentages  were  from  0.2  to  0.8  per  cent  teiser  than 
the  percentages  calculated  on  the  investments  at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  should  be  home  in  mind  in  con- 
sidenng  the  pereentages  of  net  income  on  investment  shown  in  tms  table  that  the  peTcaita|ges  shown  are 
raally  trym  0.2  to  0.8  i>er  cent  smaller  than  the  percentages  based  on  the  average  investment  for  the  year. 

In  1915,  which  may  be  considered  a  normal  year,  the  net  income  in 
proportion  to  investment  in  the  implement  trade  and  other  classes  of 
goods  sold  therewith  was  as  follows,  arranged  in  descending  order : 
Automobiles,  general  merchandise,  lumber,  implements,  and  hard- 
ware. In  proportion  to  sales  the  net  income  was  as  follows,  arranged 
in  descending  order:  Lumber,  general  merchandise,  implements, 
hardware,  and  automobiles.  From  these  facts  it  can  be  seen  that  it 
required  relatively  little  capital  to  handle  implements  and  automobiles 
and  relatively  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  handle  implements  and 
hardware  and  implements  and  lumber.  It  should  be  noted  that  im- 
plements occupied  an  intermediate  position  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
net  income  to  both  investment  and  sales. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  table  show  a  great  increase 
in  the  net  income  of  all  classes*  of  dealers  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  Some  classes  of  dealers  profited  more  from  carried- 
over  goods  and  rising  prices  than  others.  The  increase  in  the  per- 
c^itage  of  net  income  on  both  investment  and  sales  was  pelatively 
largest  for  the  implement  and  autcmiobile  dealers  and  the  implement 
and  hardware  dealers,  and  relatively  smallest  for  the  implement, 
hardware  and  automobile  dealers.  This  statement  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration the  dealers  in  implements  and  miscellaneous  lines. 

The  average  percentage  of  net  income  on  total  investment  ^  for  all 
classes  of  dealers  increased  from  8,99  per  cent  in  1915  to  14.67  per 


1  Includes  borrowed   funds. 
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cent  in  1917  and  17.68  per  cent  in  1918.  The  average  percentage  of 
net  income  on  sales  for  all  classes  of  dealers  increased  from  6.15  per 
cent  in  1915  to  8.46  per  cent  in  1917  and  9.72  per  cent  in  1918. 

A  comparison  of  tlie  percentages  of  net  income  on  sales  with  the  per- 
centages of  net  trading  profits  on  sales  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
net  income  was  materially  larger  for  all  classes  of  dealers.  This  dif- 
ference was  greatest  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers,  whose  aver- 
age percentage  of  net  income  in  both  1915  and  1916  was  more  than 
double  their  average  percentage  of  net  trading  profit.  This  differ- 
ence emphasizes  the  importance  to  the  dealers  of  cash  discounts  on 
purchases  and  of  interest  received  on  credit  sales  in  the  handling  of 
implements. 

The  average  amounts  of  the  net  income  realized  by  the  various 
classes  of  dealers  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  138. — Average  amounts  of  net  income  realized  by  the  various  classes  of 

dealers,  1915-1918,' 


Class  of  dealer. 


Imt^ement 

ImplemeBt  and  hardware 

Impfemefitand  Mitomobile 

Im{4eme]it,  hardware,  and  automobile. 

Imptement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  genwal  merchandise. . . 
Implement  and  misoellaiieois 


Average,  all  tines. 


1915 


13,045 
3,765 
4,553 
4,379 
6,414 
5,274 
3,549 


8,930 


1916 


$2,746 
5,768 
5,899 
5,491 
7,291 
6,169 
5,116 


6,044 


1917 


$5,317 
7,110 
8,854 
8,025 

10,714 
9,260 
7,690 


7,373 


1918 


$8,468 
10,626 
15,140 

6,729 
12,696 
10,446 

9,538 


9,918 


1  shades  for  all  dealers  included  in  expense.    Interest  paid  on  borrowed  funds  excluded  from  expense. 

The  net  income  of  each  class  of  dealers,  except  the  mixed  imple- 
ment, hardware  and  automobile  dealers,  increased  more  than  95 
per  cent  during  the  period.  The  average  net  income  for  all  classes 
of  dealers  increased  from  $3,930  in  1915  to  $9,918  in  1918,  which  was 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  152  per  cent.  The  net  income  of  tlie 
exclusive  implement  dealers  increased  from  $3,045  in  1915  to  $8,468 
in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  178  per  cent.  The  net  income  of  the  mixed 
implement  and  automobile  dealers  showed  the  largest  relative  in- 
crease, 233  per  c&at.  • 

The  exclusive  implement  dealers  had  the  smallest  amount  of  net 
income  in  three  of  the  four  years.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  amount  of  business  done  by  these  dealers  was  less  than  the 
average  amount  done  by  other  classes  of  dealers,  and  not  to  the  fact 
that  the  business  was  the  least  profitable. 

Net  incx)mes  of  individual  dealers. — ^There  was  a  great  variation 
in  the  net  incomes  of  the  individual  dealers.  The  percentages,  calcu- 
lated on  the  total  investment,  varied  from  a  loss  of  18  per  cent  to  an 
incon^  of  88  per  cent.    The  numbers  of  dealei-s  realizing  different 
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percentages  of  net  income  in  the  different  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  139. — Number  of  dealers  realizing  different  percentages  of  net  income  on 

total  investment.^ 


Percentage  of  net  income 
on  investment. 


Losses 

Profits: 

Less  than  2 

3to5 

6to8 

9toll 

12tol4 

15  to  17 


Number  of  dealers. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

7 

11 

2 

3 

17 

8 

5 

28 

16 

8 

4 

32 

38 

19 

.  7 

37 

40 

52 

17 

25 

48 

44 

26 

17 

23 

40 

15 

Percentage  of  net  income 
on  investment. 


Profits — Continued . 

18  to  20 

21  to  23 

24  to  26 

Over  26 

Total 


Number  of  dealers. 


1915 


18 

10 

6 

12 


209 


1916 


11 

12 
16 
20 


243 


1917 


26 
23 
16 

38 
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1918 


21 

25 

9 

29 


156 


1  Estimated  salaries  for  owners  of  concerns  not  paying  salaries  not  included  in  expenses  in  arriving  at 
the  net  incomes  used  in  obtaining  percentages  shown  here. 

The  percentages  of  net  income  realized  by  the  different  dealers 
increased  a  great  deal  during  the  period.  In  1915,  30  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  had  net  incomes  of  15  per  cent  or  over;  in  1916  about  34  per 
cent  of  the  dealers  reported  net  incomes  as  high  or  higher  than  this 
percentage;  in  1917  the  number  of  dealers  with  incomes  of  15  per 
cent  or  over  had  increased  until  over  52  per  cent  of  them  reported 
net  incomes  equivalent  to  or  exceeding  this  figure;  and  by  1918  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  dealers  had  increased  until  over  63  per 
cent  of  them  repoii:ed  net  incomes  of  15  per  cent  or  more  on  their 
total  investments. 

The  most  common  percentages  of  net  income  reported  in  1915  and 
1917  were  from  9  to  11  per  cent,  but  in  1916  and  1918  the  most  com- 
mon percentages  reported  were  from  12  to  14  per  cent.  Between  16 
and  20  per  cent  of  the  dealers  reported  percentages  of  net  income 
falling  in  these  groups.  In  1915  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  reported  net  incomes  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  approximately 
55  per  cent  reported  net  incomes  of  6  to  20  per  cent,  while  the  remain- 
ing dealers  reported  net  incomes  of  over  20  per  cent.  In  1918  ap- 
proximately 4.5  per  cent  of  tJie  dealers  reported  net  incomes  of  less 
than  6  per  cent ;  55  per  cent  reported  net  incomes  of  6  to  20  per  cent, 
while  the  remaining  40  per  cent  reported  net  incomes  of  over  20  per 
cent. 

Dealers'  net  income  in  different  State  groups. — ^Not  only  did 
the  percentages  of  net  income  realized  by  the  individual  dealers 
differ  widely,  but  the  average  percentages  realized  by  dealers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  varied  considerably.  The  average  per- 
centages of  net  income  on  total  investment  realized  by  dealers  in 
some  of  the  different  State  groups  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 
The  number  of  dealers  reporting  from  some  of  the  State  groups  was 
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too  small  to  afford  typical  averages,  and  for  this  reason  the  percent- 
ages for  these  State  groups  are  omitted  from  the  table. 

Table  140. — Average  percentages  of  net  income  on  investment  *  made  by  im^^le- 
ment  and  mixed  implement  and  hardtoare  dealers  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States. 


state  group. 

Exclusive  implement  dealers. 

Mixed  implement  and  hard- 
ware dealers. 

1915 

Perct. 

10.4 

6.5 

14.4 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

East  North  Central 

Perct. 

12.5 

8.8 

9.4 

Per  ct. 
16.1 
19.3 
14.4 

Perct. 
12.5 
23.4 
22.2 

Per  ct. 

6.9 

5.3 

10.8 

8.5 

Perct. 
10.9 
10.6 
13.4 
11.9 

Perct. 
11.6 
10.6 
12.6 
17.7 

Perct, 
17.2 

West  Central 

16.2 

Northern  Prairie 

17.8 

Southern  States ' 

19.2 

1            "' 

Average,  United  States «... 

9.2 

8.4 

14.5 

18.0 

7.6 

11.7 

13.2 

17.8 

1  Includes  borrowed  funds. 

'  Includes  dealers  in  West  South  Central,  I-<ower  Southern,  and  Upper  Southern  States. 

•  Includes  dealers  located  in  States  not  included  above  in  this  table. 

In  1915  the  dealers  in  the  Northern  Prairie  States  were,  relative 
to  their  investment,  the  most  prosperous.  The  dealers  in  the  West 
Central  States  were  the  least  prosperous  in  1915,  but  they  enjoyed 
the  greatest  relative  increase  in  prosperity  during  the  period  under 
consideration.  In  1918  the  mixed-implement  and  hardware  dealers 
located  in  the  Southern  States  had  higher  percentages  of  net  income 
than  did  similar  dealers  in  any  other  group  of  States.  The  increase 
in  the  net  incomes  of  the  dealers  was  general,  so  that  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  enjoyed  great  prosperity  in  1917  and  1918. 

Turnover  of  working  capital. — The  increase  in  the  percentages 
of  net  income  figured  on  investment  was  much  larger  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  percentages  of  net  income  figured  on  sales.  This  shows 
that  the  sales  increased  much  more  than  the  investment. 

The  implement  business  is  largely  seasonal.  The  stock  of  imple- 
ments on  hand  on  January  1  was  below  the  average  amount  on  hand 
during  the  year.  As  the  dealers'  balance  sheets  were  made  up  for 
the  1st  of  January  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  the  average  number 
of  stock  turnovers  per  year  for  the  various  classes  of  dealers.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  working  capital — current  assets  less  cur- 
rent liabilities — on  hand  on  January  1  is  approximately  the  average 
amount  on  hand  during  the  previous  year.  While  most  of  the  imple- 
ments have  been  sold  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  working 
capital  in  the  business  on  January  1  is  approximately  the  average 
amount  in  the  business  during  the  year.  It  is  possible  on  this  basis  to 
calculate  the  average  number  of  turnovers  of  working  capital  per 
year  for  the  various  classes  of  dealers  by  dividing  the  cost  of  sales 
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(purchases  with  inventory  adjustments)  by  the  amount  of  working 
capital  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  average  number  of  turnovers  of 
working  capital  per  year  for  the  various  classes  of  dealers  is  shown  in 
ihe  following  table : 

Table  141. — Average  uuniher  of  turnovers  of  working  capital  per  year,  various 

classes  of  dealer s^  1915-1918. 


Class  of  dealer. 


Implement 

bnplement  and  hardware 

Implen^ent  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  antomobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  said  general  merchandise .. 
Implement  Bxid  miscellaneous 

Average,  all  classes 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1.97 

1.99 

2.19 

1.46 

1.49 

1.77 

3.27 

3.55 

3.52 

2.40 

2.19 

2.69 

1.46 

1.38 

1.49 

1.51 

1.50 

L66 

2.10 

2.26 

2.55 

1.83 

1.89 

2.16 

1918 


2.84 
1.88 
3.55 
2.53 
1.62 
L88 
2.58 


2.25 


All  classes  of  dealers  increased  their  number  of  turnovers  of  work- 
ing capital  per  year  during  the  period  under  consideration.  That 
is,  they  made  each  dollar  of  working  capital  handle  a  larger  value 
of  goods.  The  increase  was  greater  for  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers  than  for  any  other  class  of  dealers.  In  1915  the  exclusive  im- 
plement dealers  made  each  dollar  of  working  capital  handle  goods 
costing  the  dealer  $1.97,  while  in  1918  each  dollar  of  working  capital 
handled  goods  costing  the  dealer  $2.84. 

From  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  it  can  be  seen  that  the  deal- 
ers turned  their  working  capital  most  rapidly  in  implements  and 
automobiles,  and  next  most  rapidly  in  implements,  hardware  and 
automobiles.  Exclusive  implement  dealers  turned  their  capital  much 
more  slowly  than  did  the  dealers  in  implements  and  automobiles. 
Dealers  in  implements  and  lumber  turned  their  capital  slowest,  while 
implement  and  hardware  and  implement  and  general  merchandise 
dealers  almost  tied  for  second  place. 

The  more  rapidly  a  dealer  can  turn  his  capital  invested  in  a  line 
of  goods  the  greater  will  be  his  annual  percentage  of  net  income  on 
the  investment  in  this  line.  Implements  and  automobiles  jdelded  al- 
most the  lowest  percentage  of  net  income  on  sales  of  any  line  covered 
by  this  investigation,  but  the  percentage  of  net  income  on  investment 
was  higher  than  on  any  other  line.  The  percentage  of  net  income  on 
sales  was  higher  on  implements  and  lumber  than  on  any  other  class 
of  goods  covered,  while  the  percentage  of  net  income  on  investment 
was  lower  than  was  realized  on  several  other  classes  of  goods.  Im- 
plements yielded  intermediate  percentages  of  net  income  on  both  sales 
and  investments. 

Net  income  on  the  dealers'  owned  investment. — It  is  very  im- 
portant to  the  dealers  to  know  the  relation  of  their  net  income  to 
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tkeir  own  investment  in  the  business^  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
industry  it  is  important  to  ascertain  the  percentage  earned  on  the 
total  investment^  whether  owned  by  the  dealers  or  borrowed.  One 
dealer  may  own  all  of  the  money  invested  in  his  .business,  while  an- 
other dealer  may  borrow  the  greater  part  of  that  used  in  his  business^ 
The  use  of  the  total  investment  for  the  computation  of  percentages 
places  all  of  these  dealers  on  a  comparable  basis.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual  dealer,  however,  the  important  thing  is  what 
he  makes  on  his  own  capital  after  the  payment  of  interest  on  that 
borrowed  from  others.  The  average  percentages  of  net  income  real- 
ized by  the  various  classes  of  dealers  on  their  own  investments  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  142. — Average  percentages  of  net  income  on  owned  investment^  after 
including  interest  paid  on  harrowed  funds  at  an  expense^  foi'  the  various 
classes  of  dealers,  1915-191S. 


Class  of  dealer. 


IiEplemcnt 

finplement  and  liardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement^  hardwatre,  »id  automobile 

Implement  and  lumber 

bnplement  and  general  merchandise . . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 

Average,  all  classes 


1915 

1916 

1917 

PfreerO, 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

9.7 

9.2 

18.1 

7.7 

12.3 

14.0 

17.9 

2a5 

25.7 

10.7 

13.0 

16.9 

11.1 

11.8 

15.9 

11.1 

ia5 

15.1 

9.4 

12.6 

18.5- 

9.5 

12.0 

16.5 

191.S 


Per  cent. 
23.3 
19.6 
34.2 
14.8 
16.9 
18.1 
22.2 

20.5 


A  business  man  will  not  ordinarily  borrow  money  unless  necessary 
to  meet  pressing  obligations  or  unless  he  believes  that  he  can  use  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  profit  left  for  himself  after  the  payment 
of  the  interest  to  the  lenders.  A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of 
iiet  income  on  the  owners'  investments  (after  allowing  interest  paid 
on  borrowed  funds  as  an  expense)  with  the  percentages  of  net  in- 
come on  total  investment  shows  that  the  average  percentages  of  net 
income  on  owned  investment  were  higher  in  all  cases  than  the  per- 
centages of  net  income  on  total  investment.  These  differences  varied 
from  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  to  over  6  per  cent.  This  shows  that 
the  dealers  used  the  borrowed  funds  profitably — ^that  is,  the  earnings 
from  the  borrowed  funds  were  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  for  their 
use  and  leave  a  profit  for  the  dealers, 

Net  income  fok  the  personal  services  or  the  dealers. — The 
profitableness  of  a  dealer's  business  may  be  measured  by  what  he 
receives  for  his  own  capital  invested  in  the  business  or  by  what  he 
receives  for  his  own  services.  The  average  percentages  of  net  income 
realized  by  the  dealers  on  their  own  investment  has  already  been 
discussed. 
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The  investment  of  the  majority  of  implement  dealers  is  relatively 
small.  The  average  owned  investment  of  the  dealers  from  whom 
balance  sheets  were  obtained  was  $35,440  in  1915  and  $44,371  in  1918. 
The  dealers  might*  make  fairly  large  percentages  of  net  income  on 
such  investments  without  making  exorbitant  net  incomes  per  man. 
The  number  of  owners  (partners  or  stockholders)  devoting  their 
time  to  the  business  of  each  concern  was  not  reported  to  the  Com- 
mission. For  this  reason  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  net  in- 
come per  man,  but  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  net  income  for 
the  owners  of  each  concern  regardless  of  their  number. 

In  determining  the  average  net  income  for  the  owners  of  each  con- 
cern, all  wages  paid  to  the  owners  were  excluded  from  expenses, 
but  all  wages  paid  to  employees  were  included  in  expenses.  All 
interest  actually  paid  on  borrowed  funds  and  an  estimated  amount 
of  interest  on  the  owned  investment  were  also  considered  as  expenses 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  net  income  applicable  to  the  per- 
sonal services  of  the  owners.  It  was  difficult  to  determine  a  fair 
average  rate  of  interest  to  be  allowed  on  the  owned  investment. 
Many  dealers  are  located  in  sections  where  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  on  bank  loans  was  8  per  cent,  while  others  are  located  in 
sections  where  the  common  rate  was  considerably  less.  Considering 
all  parts  of  the  country,  it  seems  that  7  per  cent  would  be  approx- 
imately the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  dealers  on  borrowed 
funds.  The  owner's  investment  is,  however,  subject  to  greater  risk 
than  the  borrowed  funds,  for  the  reason  that  the  owner's  investment 
protects  the  creditors.  The  owners  are  liable  to  lose  all  of  their  in- 
vestment (in  the  case  of  a  partnership  any  outside  property  as  well) 
before  the  loans  due  the  creditors  are  affected.  No  information  was 
available  with  which  to  measure  the  importance  of  this  risk.  It  is, 
however,  assumed  that  an  interest  rate  of  10  per  cent  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  the  risks  to  which  a  dealer's  investment  is  ordinarily 
exposed.  If  a  rate  of  7  per  cent  be  allowed  on  the  owned  invest- 
ment, the  net  income  of  the  owners  would  be  not  onlv  a  reward  for 
personal  services,  but  would  be  in  part  a  payment  for  the  risk  to 
which  their  capital  was  exposed.  If  a  rate  of  10  per  cent  be  allowed 
on  the  owned  investment,  the  balance  of  the  net  income  of  the  owners 
might  be  regarded  as  entirely  a  reward  for  their  personal  services. 
The  average  net  incomes  for  the  personal  services  of  the  owners  of 
each  class  of  concerns,  allowing  interest  at  both  7  and  10  per  cent  on 
the  owned  investment,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  143. — Average  net  return  for  the  personal  .services  of  the  otoners  of  each 

class  of  concerns,  1915-1918.^ 


Class  of  dealer. 


Allowing  7  per  cent  on  owned 
investment. 


Implement 

Implement  and  hardware 

Implement  and  automobile 

Implement,  hardware,  and  automo- 
bile  : 

Implement  and  lumber 

Implement  and  general  merchandise . 
Implement  and  miscellaneous 


1915 


$2, 787 
3,101 
4,727 

3,565 
4,861 
3,652 
3,150 


Average,  all  classes 3, 307 


1916 


$2,555 
4,906 
5,670 

4,939 
5,684 
3,669 
4,723 


4,320 


1917 


$5,144 
6,449 
8,894 

7,488 
8,545 
6,659 
7,570 


6,767 


1918 


$<S,«28 

9,716 

14,486 

6,830 
9,926 
8,286 
9,872 


9,305 


AlloAving  10  per  cent  on  owned 
investment. 


1915 


$2,013 
1,855 
3,968 

2,438 
3,331 
2,412 
2,169 


2,244 


1916    1917 


$1,830 
3,663 
4,816 

3,743 
3,968 
2,139 
3,607 


$4,384 
5,076 
7,866 

6,144 
6,734 
4,994 
6,421 


1918 


$7,441 

8,205 

13,211 

5,720 
7,938 
6,707 
8,662 


3,206 


5,561  ;      7,974 


» Wages  of  employees,  interest  paid  on  borrowed  funds,  and  estimated  Interest  on  owned  investment 
included  in  expenses.  Salaries  of  officers  or  owners  and  income  and  excess  profit  taxes  excluded  from 
expenses. 

The  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of  the  owners  increased 
greatly  during  the  period.  After  allowing  10  per  cent  interest  on 
the  owned  investment,  the  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  increased  270  per  cent  from  1915 
to  1918.  The  other  classes  of  dealers  had  similar  increases,  the 
average  for  all  classes  being  255  per  cent.  Most  of  this  increase  was 
in  1917  and  1918,  although  the  average  returns  for  five  of  the  seven 
classes  of  dealers  were  considerably  larger  in  1916  than  in  1915.  If 
only  7  per  cent  interest  is  allowed  on  the  owned  investment,  the 
average  increase  in  the  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of  all 
classes  of  dealers  was  equal  to  181  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

It  might  be  argued  that  a  large  part  of  the  net  returns  for  per- 
sonal services  had  to  be  paid  out  as  income  taxes  and  so  was  not 
available  for  the  payment  of  the  dealers'  living  expenses  or  for  in- 
vestment in  the  business  or  elsewhere.  The  percentages  of  increase 
in  the  net  returns  of  the  dealers  were,  however,  not  materially  re- 
duced by  the  payment  of  income  taxes.^  After  deducting  the 
average  amounts  of  income  tax  paid  in  the  various  years  and  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  owned  investment,  the  net 
return  for  the  personal  services  of  the  dealers  increased  approxi- 
mately 141  per  cent  from  1915  to  1917,  and  approximately  226  per 
cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

It  has  previously  been  stated  that  the  number  of  owners  devoting 
their  time  to  the  business  of  each  concern  was  not  reported  to  the 
Commission.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  average  number  of 
owners  devoting  the  equivalent  of  full  time  to  the  business  of  each 
concern  was  not  more  than  two  and  might  have  been  less  than  two. 


*  The  average  amounts  of  income  and  excess-profit  taxes  paid  by  the  dealers  were  ap- 
proximately $13  in  1915 ;  $24  in  1916 ;  $177  in  1917 ;  and  $706  in  1918. 
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Many  concerns  are  proprietorships  and  very  frequently  coaly  one 
partner  or  officer  of  those  concerns,  which  are  partnerships  or  cor- 
porations, devotes  his  time  to  the  conduct  of  the  business.  If  it  is 
assumed  that  two  is  the  average  number  of  owners  devoting  their 
time  to  the  business  of  each  concern,  then  the  average  return  per 
man,  after  allowing  10  per  cent  interest  on  the  owned  investment, 
was :  $1,122  in  1915,  $1,603  in  1916,  $2,781  in  1917,  and  $3,987  in 
1918  for  all  classes  of  dealers,  and  $1,007  in  1915,  $&15  in  1916, 
$2,192  in  1917,  and  $3,721  in  1918  for  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers.  If  the  average  number  of  owners  devoting  their  time  to 
the  business  was  less  than  two,  these  amounts  would  be  correspond- 
ingly increased,  and  if  the  average  number  was  greater  than  two, 
the  amounts  would  be  correspondingly  decreased. 

Source  or  incbease  in  the  i>ealers'  net  income. — The  increase  in 
the  net  income  of  the  dealers  from  1915  to  1918  was  $5,988.  The  in- 
crease in  the  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of  the  dealers,  after 
allowing  10  per  cent  interest  on  investment,  was  $5,730.  These  in- 
creases were  derived  from  three  sources — ^'  other  income,'^  increased 
net  trading  profits  on  carried-over  goods,  and  increased  net  trading 
profits  on  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  season.  The 
dealers  in  1917  and  1918  much  more  generally  took  the  cash  dis- 
counts on  purchases  and  collected  interest  from  the  farmers  on 
credit  sales  than  in  the  preceding  years.  The  average  increase 
in  the  income  from  these  sources  from  1915  to  1918  was  $775. 
The  remaining  average  amount,  approximately  $5,000,  was  de- 
rived from  increases  in  the  net  trading  profits.  It  was  impossible 
to  determine  exactly  what  part  of  this  amount  was  derived  from 
carried-over  stock  and  what  part  was  derived  from  increased  profits 
on  implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  season.  Estimates 
based  on  the  available  information,  however,  indicate  that  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500  of  this  increase  was  due  to  net  trading  profits  at 
the  current  rate,  and  the  remaining  amount  was  due  to  the  extra 
profits  on  goods  carried  over  from  previous  years. 

Dealers^  prices  ani>  proeits  unreasonably  high. — During  the  war 
it  was  often  asserted  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation  on  all  busi- 
ness men  to  sell  at  prices  which  would  hold  their  "profits''  down 
to  pre-war  standards.  There  was,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  profits.  Some  thought  of  profits  as  percentages 
of  investment,  others  as  percentages  of  cost  of  goods  or  of  sales,  and 
others  as  actual  amounts  of  money .^    The  dealers'  net  income  aver- 

1  If  the  percentage  on  investment  is  considered^  then  an  increase  of  1  or  2  per  cent 
might  appear  reasonable,  as  Interest  rates  generally  increased.  Percentages  of  cost  of 
goods  or  of  sales  are  poor  criteria  as  the  prices  of  different  classes  of  goods  did  not 
Increase  in  the  same  proportion.  The  same  percentage  of  profit  on  the  sales  of  commodl 
ties  which  had  Increased  greatly  In  price  would  lead  to  greatly  increased  amounts  of 
profit  oven  if  the  quantity  of  goods  sold  remained  stationary.  If  the  amount  of  profit 
is  considered,  then  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
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aged  8.99  per  cwit  of  the  total  investment  in  1915,  compared  with 
14.67  per  cent  in  1917  and  17.68  per  cent  in  1918.  Their  net  income 
averaged  6.15  per  cent  of  their  sales  in  1915,  compared  with  8.46 
per  cent  in  1917  and  9.72  per  cent  in  1918.  Judged  by  both  the 
average  percentages  of  net  income  on  investment  and  on  sales,  the 
dealers  failed  to  sell  at  prices  which  would  hold  their  profits  down 
to  pre-war  levels.  The  average  amount  of  their  net  income  in  1915 
might  have  increased  considerably,  however,  without  more  than  pro- 
viding for  the  increased  cost  of  living.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  con- 
sider the  average  amount  of  the  dealers'  net  income  and  see  if  it 
increased  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  financial  statements  were  received 
from  300  dealers,  which  was  estimated  to  be  one- fourth  of  the  num- 
ber who  had  books  from  which  such  statements  could  be  satisfactorily 
prepared.  It  is  believed  that  these  reports  afford  the  basis  for  repre- 
sentative percentages,  and  that  if  the  number  of  reports  had  been 
doubled,  the  average  percentages  would  not  have  been  materially 
changed.  Apparently  reports  were  obtained  from  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  large  than  of  the  small  dealers.  For  this  reason  the 
average  figures  for  the  dealers'  business  are  probably  somewhat 
larger  than  they  would  have  been  if  reports  could  have  been  obtained 
from  all  dealers  who  handled  implements.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  average  net  income  of  the 
dealers. 

The  net  incomes  of  the  individual  dealers  varied  widely,  but  the 
average  net  income  of  the  dealers  increased  88  per  cent  from  1915 
to  1917  and  152  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918.  In  arriving  at  the  net 
income,  wages  for  the  owners  of  all  concerns  were  included  in  ex- 
penses. The  average  wages  of  the  employees  and  the  owners  in- 
creased approximately  38  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

The  average  net  return  for  the  personal  services  of  the  dealers, 
after  allowing  10  per  cent  interest  on  investment,  increased  148  per 
cent  from  1915  to  1917  and  255  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

These  increases  were  much  greater  than  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  which  probably  was  not  much,  if  any,  over  70  per  cent 
from  1915  to  1918. 

The  increase  in  the  retail  prices  of  the  various  groups  of  items 
entering  into  the  usual  family  budget,  from  December,  1914,  to  De- 
cember, 1918,  for  18  shipbuilding  centers  varied  from  58.38  per  cent 
to  86.37  per  c^nt.  The  median  was  72.38  and  the  simple  average  73.39 
per  cent.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  percentages  include  the  increases  for 
the  entire  year  1918  and  that  they  apply  to  "war-boom  "  towns  where 
prices  presumably  increased  more  than  in  the  towns  and  villages 
where  the  implement  dealers  live.  The  average  increase  in  the  retail 
prices  of  food  from  1915  to  1918  was  66.3  per  cent.    Similar  figures 
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show  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  from  1915  to  1917  was  be- 
tween 40  and  45  per  cent.^  If  the  dealers  were  adequately  rewarded 
for  their  services  in  1915,  then,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  more 
than  adequately  rewarded  in  1917  and  1918. 

The  dealers  may  contend  that  their  net  incomes  were  inadequate  in 
1915 ;  that  competition  was  so  keen  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  dealers  to  make  "  fair  profits " ;  and  that  the  greatly  in- 
creased net  incomes  realized  in  1917  and  1918  were  no  larger  than 
the  dealer  should  be  able  to  make  in  good  years. 

Apparently  1915  was  a  normal  year  for  the  dealers  and  the  deal- 
ers' net  incomes  in  that  year  were  apparently  typical  of  the  average 
net  incomes  realized  prior  to  the  war.  If  so,  the  net  income  in  1915 
is  what  the  dealers  were  able  to  realize  under  the  competitive  system 
when  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  presumably  working  freely. 
Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  average  net  income  of  the  dealers  was 
inadequate  in  1915,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  dealers  should 
have  chosen  the  years  1917  and  1918,  when  the  Nation  was  at  war 
and  all  citizens  were  expected  to  make  sacrifices,  as  a  time  to  build 
up  their  net  incomes  to  what  they  considered  a  fair  iQvel  or  to  make 
up  for  poor  years  experienced  prior  to  the  war. 

Again,  the  dealers  may  argue  that  during  the  period  of  rising 
prices  it  is  necessary  to  sell  carried-over-  goods  on  the  basis  of  re- 
placement prices  in  order  to  make  profits  with  which  to  offset  losses 
incurred  on  carried-over  goods  sold  during  a  period  of  falling  prices. 
This  practice  had  the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Equipment 
Control  of  the  United  States  Depa,rtment  of  Agriculture,  "  provided 
the  goods  sold  are  replaced  at  once  at  replacement  prices  during  the 
period  of  high  prices  caused  by  the  war,"  and  that  goods  are  also 
sold  "  at  replacement  values  when  prices  are  falling."  "  Farm  equip- 
ment held,  contracted  for,  or  arranged  for  *  *  *  jj^  excess  of 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  his  business,  for  use  or  sale  by  him 
in  a  reasonable  time,  is  considered  hoarding  under  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1917.  ♦  ♦  *  Any 
farm  equipment  that  is  hoarded  can  not  be  considered  under  this 
ruling."  2 

If  the  dealers  wish  to  justify  the  practice  of  selling  on  the  basis 
of  replacement  costs  during  a  period  of  rising  prices,  they  must 
during  a  period  of  falling  prices  sell  on  the  basis  of  replacement 
costs  and  not  attempt  to  maintain  implement  prices  at  the  high 
levels. 

If  the  large  profits  on  carried-over  goods  are  necessary  to  offset 
later  losses  from  the  same  source,  then  the  dealers  could  reasonably 

1  Monthly  Labor  Review,  May,  1919,  pp.  126,  127,  166,  167,  and  168. 

'  Circular,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  In.formation,  August,  1918. 
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expect  to  increase  their  profits  from  current  purchases  and  sales 
sufficiently  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  profits  from  this  source  increased  more  than  enough 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  increase  in  the  average 
net  income  of  the  dealers,  aside  from  the  extra  profits  on  carried- 
over  goods,  was  between  $2,500  and  $3,500,  while  $2,000  would  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  dealers  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  distribution  of  farm  equipment  and  as  such  they  deserve  a 
fair  return  for  the  service  performed.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
their  prices  of  implements,  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year, 
were  above  the  point  that  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  dealers'  pre- 
war profits  and  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  they  must  be 
considered  excessive. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  determine  in  advance  just  what  prices 
were  necessary  to  yield  gross  profits  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased 
operating  expenses  and  leave  net  incomes  exactly  sufficient  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  ex- 
penses that  if  the  dealers  had  carefully  studied  their  past  expenses  and 
the  trend  of  prices  they  could  have  estimated  their  future  expenses 
much  more  accurately  than  they  did.  The  price  problem  was,  however, 
extremely  difficult  even  for  the  best  informed  dealers.  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  in  advance  exactly  what  prices  would  yield  fair  and 
reasonable  net  incomes.  The  majority  of  the  dealers  apparently 
made  their  prices  so  that  if*  an  error  was  made  it  would  lead  to 
increased,  rather  than  decreased,  net  incomes. 

Section  9. — ^Estimated  expenses  and  profits  of  mixed  dealers  on  farm  im- 
plements. 

The  greater  part  of  the  farm  implements  of  the  country  is  sold  by 
dealers  handling  other  lines  of  goods.  For  this  reason  a  diligent 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  from  mixed  dealers  the  expenses  and 
profits  applicable  to  the  sale  of  farm  implements.  Practically  none 
of  these  dealers  kept  departmental  accounts,  and  therefore  were  im- 
able  to  give  exact  information  as  to  the  expenses  of  handling  imple- 
ments separately  from  their  other  lines.  They  were,  however,  asked 
to  make  estimates  of  their  farm  implement  sales,  with  the  expenses 
and  profits  applicable  thereto.  Some  dealers  kept  accounts  of  their 
purchases,  inventories,  and  sales  of  implements,  and  hence  could 
report  the  actual  sales  of  implements  and  the  gross  profits  realized 
on  these  sales.  These  dealers  were,  however,  as  a  rule  unable  to 
divide  their  expenses  among  the  various  departments  in  any  way 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  sales  of  each  department.  Such  a  method, 
of  course,  failed  to  show  whether  the  expenses  of  handling  implements 
were  above  or  below  the  expenses  of  handling  the  other  lines  of  goods 
carried. 
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The  average  percentages  based  on  these  estimated  figures,  after 
discarding  all  which  were  clearly  incorrect,  were  as  follows : 


Number  of  dealers  making  estimates 
Percentage  of  gross  profits  on  sales . . 

Percentage  expenses  on  sales 

Percentage  net  profits  on  sales 


1916 

1916 

1917 

85 

92 

102 

19.67 

19.26 

19.10 

13.99 

14.09 

-   12.49 

6.68 

5.17 

6.61 

1918 


59 

19.95 

12.54 

7.41 


These  figures  are  presented  not  as  being  accurate,  but  as  reflecting 
the  opinion  of  the  mixed  dealers  themselves  as  to  the  profitableness 
of  their  implement  departments. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  gross  profits  are  slightly  higher  than  the 
gross  profits  shown  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  ( See  p.  237. ) 
This  may  be  caused  by  two  facts :  First,  the  mixed  dealers'  ideas  of 
their  gross  profits  on  the  sale  of  implements  may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  profits  realized  on  other  higher  profit  lines ;  or,  second, 
the  gross  profits  as  shown  by  the  mixed  dealers  probably  include  a 
part  of  the  cash  discount  on  purchases,  none  of  which  was  included 
in  the  gross  profits  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  Cash  dis- 
count was  considered  as  "  other  income,"  in  compiling  the  figures  for 
the  total  business  of  the  dealers.  Other  income  (see  p.  268)  for  the 
exclusive  implement  dealers  amounted  to  between  3  and  4  per  cent 
of  sales.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  accounting  methods  of  the 
dealers.  Some  are  accustomed  to  deduct  the  cash  discount  taken  from 
the  cost  of  goods  purchased.  Such  a  practice  reduces  the  cost  of  goods, 
und  hence  increases  the  gross  profits.  This  method  of  handling  cash 
discount  by  some  dealers  evidently  partly  explains  why  the  estimated 
gross  profits  of  mixed  dealers  on  the  sale  of  implements  are  above  the 
actual  gross  profits  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  from  whom 
reports  were  obtained. 

The  average  estimated  expenses  for  mixed  dealers  were  less  than 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  for  the  years 
1915,  1916,  and  1917^  and  above  the  actual  expenses  during  1918. 
The  average  of  the  estimated  expenses  for  the  4-year  period  is  slightly 
below  a  similar  average  of  the  expenses  of  the  exclusive  implement 
dealers.  The  estimated  gross  profits  of  the  mixed  dealers  are  higher 
and  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  mixed  dealers  slightly  lower  than 
those  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  From  these  facts  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  estimated  net  profits  of  the  mixed  dealers  are  above  the 
net  trading  profit  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers.  The  esti- 
mated net  profits  of  the  mixed  dealers,  however,  correspond  more 
closely  to  the  net  income  shown  for  the  exclusive  implement  deal- 
ers. This  net  income  reflects  the  total  profits  from  all  operations 
and  may  correspond  to  what  many  dealers  mean  by  "  net  profits." 
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Many  dealers  consider  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  as  &>  part 
of  operatiBg  expense.  If  this  interest  is  deducted  from  net  income, 
the  results  are  more  nearly  eomparabJe  with  the  estimated  net  profits 
reported  by  the  mixed  dealers.  The  net  income,  less  interest,  for 
the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  the  estimated  profits  of  the  mixed 
dealers  were  as  follows: 


i     1»15 

1910 

190:7 

1^1» 

Per  cent  net  income,  less  interest  of  exclusive  implement  dealers,  on 

sales.  _ , 

Percent  net  profits,  estimated,,  by  mixed  dealers,  on  sales .^. 

6.IS. 
5.68 

e.5S 
5.17 

9.12 

6.G1 

9.58 
7.41 

Tlie  estimated  net  profits  of  the  mixed  dealers  are  below  the  actual 
net  income,  less  interest,  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers..  This 
difference  is  especially  marked  in  the  years  1D17  and  1918.  This 
means  either  that  the  mixed  dealers'  estimates  were  inexact  or  that 
the  handling  of  implements  was  more  profitable  to  the  exclusive 
implement  dealers  than  to  the  mixed  dealers. 

Section  10. — Summary. 

The  accounting  methods  of  the  dealers  are  extremely  inadequate. 
It  is  probable  that  about  1  out  of  24  dealers  kept  satisfactory  rec^ 
ords.  The  Commission  succeeded  in  obtaining  satisfactory  profit 
and  loss  statements  from  300  dealers,  which  is  possibly  one-fourth 
of  the  implenient  dealers  in  the  United  States  who  kept  satisfactory 
records.  It  is  believed  that  this  number  of  reports  is  large  enough 
to  accurately  reflect  the  average  expenses  and  profits  of  the  dealers. 
The  dealers  who  had  satisfactory  records  were,  as  a  rule,  apparently 
somewhat  above  the  average  in  size  and  efficiency.  This  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  averages  based  on  figures  from 
the  dealers'  financial  statements. 

More  than  three- fourths  of  the  dealers  from  whom  profit  and  loss 
statements  were  obtained  handled  other  lines  of  goods  besides  imple- 
ments. Very  few  of  the  mixed  dealers  were  able  to  submit  any 
accurate  information  as  to  the  expenses  and  profits  applicable  to  the 
different  lines  of  goods  bandied.  For  this  reason  the  dealers  were 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  lines  of  gbods  handled.  Com- 
parisons of  the  expenses  of  the  various  classes  of  dealers  showed  that 
the  average  percentages  of  expense  on  sales  for  implements  sold  with 
the  specified  lines  of  goods  covered  by  this  classification  were  as  fol- 
lows, arranged  in  ascending  order :  Automobiles,  lumber,  implen^nts, 
general  merchandise,  and  hardware.  The  average  percentage  of  net 
incomes  on  investment  for  the  various  lines  of  goods  were  as  follows, 
arranged  in  ascending  order :  Hardware,  implements,  lumber,  general 
merchandise,  and  automobiles. 
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The  dealers'  average  net  income  increased  greatly  during  the 
period.  The  average  percentages  of  net  income  on  the  total  invest" 
ment  (includes  borrowed  funds)  were  as  follows: 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Exclusive  implement  dealers 

Per  cent. 
9.2 
9.0 

Per  cent. 

8.4 

11.2 

Per  cent. 
14.5 
14.7 

Percent. 
18.0 

All  classes  of  dealers 

17.7 

The  average  amount  of  the  dealers'  net  income  increased  88  per 
cent  from  1915  to  1917  and  152  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

The  profitableness  of  a  business  may  be  measured  by  what  is 
earned  on  the  investment  or  what  the  owners  receive  for  their  per- 
sonal'services.  The  investment  of  most  implement  dealers  is  rela- 
tively small,  and  the  dealers  might  make  fairly  large  percentages 
of  net  income  on  their  investments  without  making  more  than  enough 
to  support  their  families.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  de- 
termine the  net  returns  received  by  the  dealers  for  their  personal 
services.  In  determining  the  average  net  return  for  the  personal 
services  of  the  owners  of  each  concern,  all  the  wages  of  the  officers 
or  owners  were  excluded  from  expenses,  but  all  wages  paid  to  em- 
ployees were  included  in  expenses.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  was  allowed  on  the  dealers'  own  investment,  and  the  interest 
actually  paid  on  borrowed  funds  was  considered  as. an  operating 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  net  income  applicable  to 
the  personal  services  of  the  dealers.  The  average  net  return  for  their 
personal  services  was  as  follows: 


1915    . 

191G 

• 

1917 

1918 

Exclusive  implement  dealers 

$2,013 
2,244 

$1,830 
3,206 

$4,384 
5,561 

$7,441 
7,974 

All  classes  of  dealers 

From  1915  to  1918  the  average  net  return  for  the  personal  services 
increased  270  per  cent  for  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  and  255 
per  cent  for  all  classes  of  dealers;  even  after  deducting  all  income 
and  excess-profit  taxes,  the  net  amount  left  the  dealers  increased 
226  per  cent  from  1915  to  1918. 

The  number  of  owners  devoting  their  time  to  the  business  of  each 
concern  was  not  reported  to  the  Commission,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  average  number  of  owners  devoting  the  equivalent  of  their  entire 
time  to  the  business  of  each  concern  was  not  more  than  two.  On 
this  assumption  the  average  return  per  man  was  $1,122  in  1915  and 
$3,987  in  1918  exclusive  of  a  liberal  return  on  capital  invested. 
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These  increased  profits  were  due  to  two  facts :  First,  that  expenses 
did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  prices,  with  the  result  that  the  dealers' 
margin  of  profit  between  selling  prices  and  cost  of  goods  plus  operat- 
ing expenses  was  considerably  increased;  second,  that  the  dealers 
took  a  considerable  part  of  the  price  advances  on  implements  car- 
ried in  stock  during  this  period,  when  prices  were  rising  rapidly. 

The  average  percentage  of  -gross  profits  on  20  typical  agricultural 
implements  bought  and  sold  during  the  same  year,  as  reported  by 
8,500  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  17.5  per  cent  of  selling 
prices  in  1916  and  15.9  per  cent  of  selling  prices  in  1918.  This  de- 
creased percentage  seems  to  have  been  due  more  to  competition  with 
dealers  who  had  carried  over  goods  from  previous  years  and  were 
willing  to  sell  them  for  slightly  less  than  the  current  prices  in  order 
to  effect  sales  than  to  any  realization  on  the  part  of  the  dealers 
that  with  the  higher  prices  they  could  afford  to  do  business  with  a 
decreased  percentage  of  gross  profit.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  dealers 
seem  to  have  generally  overlooked.  Most  of  them  seem  to  have  as- 
sumed that  their  expenses  would  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
prices  of  the  merchandise  handled  and  that  therefore  they  should 
continue  to  make  the  same  percentage  of  gross  profit,  regardless  of 
changes  in  the  prices  of  goods.  There  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  changes  in  the  prices  of  a  given  class  of  merchandise 
and  in  the  expense  of  the  dealer  selling  this  merchandise.  In  the 
case  of  farm  implements,  the  prices  increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  dealers'  expenses  and  the  dealers  could  have  decreased  their 
average  percentage  of  gross  profit  without  impairing  their  net  in- 
come. 

The  average  percentages  of  gross  profit  on  the  total  business  of 
the  dealers  from  whom  financial  statements  were  obtained  were  as 
follows : 


Exclusive  implement  dealers 
All  classes  of  dealers 


1915 


Percent. 
17.2 
18.1 


1916 


Percent. 
18.0 
18.8 


1917 


Percent, 
19.1 
19.0 


1918 


Per  cent. 
18.1 
19.9 


The  increase  in  these  percentages  was  due  largely  to  the  large 
profits  on  carried-over  goods.  The  dealers  generally  took  all  or  a 
part  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  implements,  although  some 
dealers  sold  on  the  basis  of  original  costs. 

The  expenses  of  the  dealers  increased  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  but  they  did  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  prices  of  the  implements.     Hence  .the  percentages  of  expense 
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based  on  selling  prices  decreased.    The  average  percentages  of  ex- 
pense were  as  follows: 


Exclusive  intplement  dealers. 
All  classes  of  aealers 


]»15 


Percent. 
14.8 
14.6 


1916 


Per  cerU, 
15.6 
14.0 


1917 


Percent. 

las 

13.0 


19(18 


Percent. 
11.5 
12.6 


Comparing  1918  with  1915,  the  percentage  of  expense  decreased, 
while  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  increased.  This  meant  an  in- 
creased percentage  of  net  trading  profit,  and  as  the  dealers'  selling 
prices  had  greatly  increased,  this  meant  a  very  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  net  trading  profit.  The  average  percentage  of  net  trading 
profit  for  all  classes  of  dealers  increased  from  &.5  per  cent  in  1915 
to  7.3  per  cent  in  1918.  The  average  amount  per  dealer  was  $2,232 
in  1915  and  $7,445  in  1918. 

The  cash  discounts  received  on  goods  purchased  and  the  interest 
received  on  credit  sales  were  added  to  the  net  trading  profit  to  ob- 
tain the  dealers'  net  income.  For  all  classes  of  dealers  this  "  otiier 
income"  averaged  2.7  per  cent  of  sales  in  1915  and  2.5  per  cent  of 
sales  in  1918.  For  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  the  *^(^her  in- 
come "  averaged  3.8  per  c«it  in  1915  and  3.4  per  cent  in  1918.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  normal  year  of  1915  the  average  cash  discount 
and  interest  receipts  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  were  larg^* 
than  their  average  net  trading  profits.  This  shows  that  the  dealers' 
net  income  in  selling  implements  depends  as  much  upon  the  financing 
of  the  business  as  upon  the  actual  buying  and  selling  of  goods.  Due 
to  the  large  profits  from  carried-over  goods,  the  net  trading  profits 
in  both  1917  and  1918  were  larger  than  the  "  other  income." 

In  1917  and  1918  the  farmers  were  especially  prosperous  and  were 
able  to  pay  more  promptly  for  their  implements.  The  dealers  in- 
sisted on  more  prompt  payment  and  more  generally  collected  inter- 
est on  credit  sales  than  in  previous  years.  The  dealers  on  their  part 
paid  their  bills  more  promptly  and  received  much  larger  amounts  of 
cash  discount.  From  1915  to  1918  the  average  amount  of  "other 
income  "  received  by  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  increased  $941, 
while  the  average  amount  received  by  aU  classes  of  dealers  in- 
creased $775. 

There  is  some  justification  for  taking  the  price  advances  on  goods 
carried  in  stock  during  a  period  of  rising  prices,  as  the  dealers  pre- 
sumably have  to  take  losses  on  goods  carried  in  stock  during  a  period 
of  falling  prices.  This  practice  had  the  approval  of  the  Office  of 
Farm  Equipment  Control  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "provided  the  goods  sold  are  replaced  at  once  at  replace- 
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ment  prices  during  the  period  of  high  prices  caused  by  the  war," 
and  that  the  goods  are  s(dd  "  at  replacement  values  when  prices  are 
falling."  If  the  dealers  wish  to  justify  the  practice  of  selling  on  the 
basis  of  replacem^it  costs  during  a  period  of  rising  prices,  they  must 
also  sell  on  a  basis  of  replacement  costs  during  a  period  of  falling 
prices  and  not  attempt  to  maintain  implement  prices  at  the  high 
levels. 

The  dealers  are  an  important  factor  in  the  distribution  of  farm 
equipment,  and  as  such  they  deserve  a  fair  return  for  the  serv  ices 
performed.  During  the  war  period  it  was  frequently  asserted  that 
there  was  a  moral  obligation  upon  all  producers  and  distributors 
to  sell  at  prices  which  would  hold  their  profits  down  to  pre-war 
standards. 

The  average  net  income  of  the  exclusive  implement  dealers  was 
$2,272  larger  in  1917  and  $5,423  larger  in  1918  than  in  1915.  The 
increase  in  the  average  net  income  for  all  dealers  was  slightly  larger. 
Parts  of  these  increases  were  due  to  the  extra  large  profits  realized 
on  goods  carried  over  from  previous  years  and  sold  at  prevailing 
prices.  Parts  of  these  increases  were  needed  by  the  dealers  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  average  amount  of  the  extra  profits  from  carried-over  imple- 
ments could  not  be  definitely  determined  from  the  available  informa- 
tion; careful  estimates,  however,  show  that  aside  from  the  extra 
I)rofits  on  carried-over  goods  the  dealers  could  have  made  their  im- 
plement prices  from  0.5  to  1.0  per  cent  lower  in  1917  and  approxi- 
mately 2  per  cent  lower  in  1918  and  still  have  had  their  average  net 
incomes  sufficiently  increased  to  have  met  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Considering  their  total  net  incomes,  including  the  extra  profits  on 
carried-over  goods,  the  dealers  could  have  made  their  implement 
prices  approximately  2.8  per  cent  lower  in  1917  and  4.4  per  cent  lower 
in  1918  and  still  have  had  average  net  incomes  sufficient  to  have  en- 
abled them  to  maintain  their  pre-war  standard  of  living. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  prices  of  all  dealers  were 
higher  than  they  need  to  have  been.  The  prices  of  some  dealers  were 
very  reasonable,  while  the  prices  of  others  could  have  been  reduced 
much  more  than  the  above  percentages  and  still  have  left  them  fair 
net  incomes.  The  gross  profits,  expenses,  net  trading  profits,  and  net 
incomes  of  individual  dealers  varied  widely,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  averages  do  not  refer  to  individual  dealers. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  dealers  had  gross  profits  of  be- 
tween 16  and  24  per  cent,  but  this  left  40  per  cent  who  had  gross 
profits  of  less  than  16  per  cent  or  more  than  24  per  cent.  Approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  dealers  had  expenses  of  8  to  19  per  cent, 
but  this  left  25  per  cent  of  the  dealers  whose  percentages  of  expense 
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fell  without  even  these  wide  limits.  In  1915, 12  per  cent  of  the  deal- 
ers had  net  trading  losses,  while  18  per  cent  reported  net  trading 
profits  of  10  per  cent  or  over.  In  1918  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  reported  net  trading  losses,  while  over  31  per  cent  had  net 
trading  profits  of  10  per  cent  or  over.  In  1915,  one-fourth  of  the 
dealers  had  net  incomes  of  less  than  6  per  cent  on  the  investment, 
while  30  per  cent  had  net  incomes  of  15  per  cent  or  more  on  invest- 
ment. In  1918,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  dealers  had  net  incomes  of 
less  than  6  per  cent  on  investment,  while  63  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
had  net  incomes  of  15  per  cent  or  more  on  investment.^ 

*  In  arrivingr  at  these  percentages  estimated  salaries  were  not  inserted  for  the  dealers 
who  did  not  pay  themselves  salaries. 


Chapter  VII. 

PRICE  ACTIVITIES  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENT  MANUFAC- 
TURERS' ASSOCIATIONS,  1915-1919.      , 


Section  1. — ^Introductidii. 

Practically  all  important  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  in 
the  United  States  are  members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association,  formed  in  1911  by  the  consolidation  of  four  pre- 
viously existing  associations.  The  activities  of  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association  and  its  predecessors  were  described  in 
a  report  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  March  15, 
1915,  under  the  title  "Farm-Machinery  Trade  Associations."  This 
report  gave  special  attention  to  the  efforts  of  these  manufacturers' 
associations  to  control  and  enhance  prices  and  to  reduce  factory  costs 
and  selling  expenses.  The  sources  of  material  upon  which  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  based  this  report  were  the  files  and  pilb- 
lished  records  of  the  trade  -associations.  On  the  basis  of  material 
secured  from  these  sources  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  pointed  out 
that  certain  activities  carried  on  by  manufactures'  associations  were 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  being  used  as  a  cloak  for  conferences  to 
effect  agreements  to  limit  competition  and  to  control  and  enhance 
prices,  and  that  such  activities  were  of  doubtful  legality. 

The  present  report  continues  the  description  of  association  activi- 
ties from  the  date  when  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations ceased  in  1915.  In  the  present  investigation  the  files  of 
manufacturers'  associations  were  again  examined,  and  in  addition 
the  files  of  a  number  of  the  most  active  member  companies.  The 
manufacturers'  associations  investigated  were  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association  and  its  departments  and  the  Southern 
Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  files  of  the  following  com- 
panies were  also  examined : 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co Springfield,  Ohio. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works Racine,  Wis. 

Deere   &   Co Moline,  111. 

Dowagiac  Drill   Co Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Co Rockford,  111. 

International  Harvester  Co Chicago,  111. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co__ I-.a  Crosse,  Wis. 

Moline  Plow   Co . : Moline,  111. 

Studehaker  Corporation South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co Richmond,  Ind. 

Thornhill  Wagon  Co Lynchburg,  Va. 

Wilder- Strong  Implement   Co Monroe,  Mich. 

Winona  Wagon  Co Winona,  Minn. 

The  examination  of  the  files  of  these  companies  whose  representa- 
tives are  or  have  been  influential  officers  in  the  association  or  its 
departments  revealed  the  existence  of  activities  supplementing  those 
of  the  association  and  its  departments  which  are  not  shown  in  the 
official  minutes  of  the  associations,  nor  in  the  correspondence  in  the 
files  of  the  associations.  These  activities  involve  the  companies  whose 
files  were  examined  and  a  large  nimiber  of  other  members  with  whom 
they  corresponded  during  the  period  covered  by  the  examination.^ 

This  correspondence  indicates  that  the  object  sought  was  to  ac- 
complish through  cooperation  based  on  unity  of  opinion  developed 
at  association  meetings  the  same  economic  results  in  ccmtrolling 
competition  and  enhancing  prices  that  would  be  obtainable  through 
formal  price  agreements. 

Within  the  scope  of  this  chapter  are  included  the  general  policies 
and  activities  of  groups  of  manufacturers  representing  the  follow- 
ing lines :  Farm  wagons,  li^t  spring  vehicles,  plow  and  tillage  im- 
plements, grain  drills  and  seeding  machines,  tra<^rs,  thrediers,  en- 
silage cutters,  and  harvesting  machines.  The  activities  d^cribed  in- 
clude those  pursued  at  formal  meetings  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  and  its  departments  as  well  as  certain  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  officers  of  the  association  and  of  its  departments 
and  by  groups  of  manufacturers  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  and  effectuating 
formal  group  activities.     Particular  attention  is  given  to  those  ac- 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  a  nnmber  of  the  companies  discussed  in  this  chapter  have 
similar  names,  seme  of  these  companies  being  affiliated  and  some  of  them  indepenitent  of 
each  other. 

The  Emerson-Crantingham  Co.,  which  manufactures  implements,  owns  the  capital 
stock  of  the  EmersoD-Brantingham  Implem«it  Co.,  which  is  virtually  a  sales  division 
of  the  former  company.  The  same  relations  exist  between  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  America.  Deere  &  Co.  and  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.  own  a  numbea*  of  incorporated  sales  companies  covering  different  sections  of  the 
country,  usually  named  after  the  section  they  operate  in,  such  as  the  John  Deere  Plow 
Co.  of  Sjrracuse,  and  the  Oklahoma  Moline  Plow  Co.*  In  addition,  Deere  &  Co.  has  a 
number  of  separately  incorporated  manufacturing  companies,  which  carry  on  correspond- 
ence with  other  companies,  such  as  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co., 
and  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co. 

It  was  found  that  the  correspondents  whose  letters  have  been  nsed  in  this  chapter 
frequently  made  no  distinction  between  the  companies  with  similar  names  belonging  to 
the  same  interests.  This  was  even  true  at  times  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  com- 
panies concerned.  It  has  therefore  been  impossible  in  this  chapter  to  distinguish .  in 
every  case  between  the  acts  of  the  legal  entities  belonging  to  the  same  interests,  espe- 
cially as  the  same  men  were  frequently  officers  of  two  or  more  of  the  companies  involved. 

There  are  two  cases,  however,  of  companies  with  similar  names  that  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other.  These  are  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  and  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.,  both  of  Racine,  Wia.,  and  B.  P.  Avery  &  Sons,  of  LoaisrUle,  Ky., 
and  the  Avery  Cow,  of  Peoria,  111.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  confining  these 
companies,  one  with  the  other,  each  being  given  its  full  titls  whenever  used. 
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tivities  affecting  the  costs  of  manufacturing  and  the  selling  prices 
of  farm  implements.  These  activities  include  concerted  action  to 
standardize  implements,  to  adof^  uniform  terms  of  sale,  to  secure, 
compile,  and  study  group  costs,  to  exchange  inf ormaticm  on  pric^ 
and  price  policies,  to  form  price  agreem:ents,  and  to  prevent  decreases 
in  prices  following  the  armi^ice*  Various  other  activities  of  the 
organized  manufacturers  are  also  touched  upon  briefly. 

Control  of  pri<5es  and  price  competiticm  by  cooperative  action  of 
manufacturers  of  a  widely  diversifi^  line,  such  as  farm  operating 
equipment,  is  a  different  and  much  more  difficult  matter  than  price 
control  of  an  industry  producing  hwnogeneous  products.  Prices  for 
a  certain  grade  of  bar  steel  that  is  produced  by  all  manufacturers  ac- 
cording to  identical  specifications  may  be  fixed  by  a  single  agree- 
ment naming  a  price  in  dollars  and  cents  per  ton,  or  a  new  level  of 
prices  may  be  established  by  stipulating  an  advance  in  price  in  dol- 
lars. No  such  plan  is  feasible  for  farm  implements.  Farm  wagons>, 
for  instance,  are  produced  in  many  sizes,  styles,  and  different  grades 
of  materials  for  use  under  widely  differing  conditions.  Natural  price 
differentials  exi^,  based  on  diffierences  in  cost  due  to  size,  style,  and 
material,  which  preclude  any  uniformity  in  pruse  for  wagons  of 
different  sizes  and  styles,  or  even  of  the  same  size  and  style  but  of 
different  materials.  Price  uniformity,  however,  is  not  necessary  to 
general  (wmtrol  of  prices  by  manufacturers.  Widely  differentiated 
lines,  such  as  farm  operating  equipment,  yield  best  to  general  control 
of  iM^ke  movements  through  percentage  advances  or  reductions  to 
apply  alike  to  all  sizes,  styles,  and  grades. 

Many  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  do  not  have  cost  systems 
adequate  to  show  unit  costs  of  their  various  products,  or  in  some 
cstB^  to  show  even  the  true  factory  and  selling  (x>sts  for  their  total 
output.  For  this  reascm  it  is  claimed  that  much  of  the  price  compe- 
tition existing  is  unintelligent  and  therefore  unfair,  as  it  is  not 
based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  costs.  To  correct  this  unintelligent 
competition,  organized  manufacturers  have  since  about  1902  carriecl 
on  cost  educational  activities  ostensibly  to  convince  every  member 
of  the  necessity  of  true  cost  infcMTnation.  As  a  part  of  these  cost 
educational  activities,  cost  data  for  certain  specified  types  and  sizes 
of  implements  have  been  tabulated  and  studied  at  association  meet- 
ings in  recent  y^irs,  and  from  these  tabulations  percentage  increases 
in  costs  have  been  determined  from  time  to  time.  In  some  cases  there 
has  been  obvious  use  of  such  percentages  as  bases  for  price  advances. 

Standardizatiem,  effecting  as  it  does  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
diffw^nt  sizes,  styles,  and  types  of  implements  manufactured,  results 
not  only  in  reduction  of  factory  costs,  but  also  in  less  diversification 
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in  the  product,  which  in  turn  reduces  competition  and  renders  price 
control  more  effective.  Prior  to  the  war  the  organized  manufac- 
turers of  farm  implements  had  for  nearly  20  years  been  making 
efforts  to  standardize  their  products  and  gradually  to  bring  about 
reductions  in  the  number  of  sizes  and  styles  of  various  implemfents 
produced.  During  the  war  period  great  strides  were  made  in  stand- 
ardization throughout  the  industry  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  that  the  manu- 
facture of  all  sizes,  styles,  and  types  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
efficient  production  of  farm  crops  be  eliminated  as  a  war  conservation 
measure.  At  the  close  of  the  activities  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
the  organized  manufacturers  generally  turned  their  efforts  toward 
making  the  maximum  possible  number  of  war-time  eliminations 
permanent.  In  general,  these  efforts  have  resulted  in  agreements  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  to  maintain  eliminations  wherever  types 
not  absolutely  demanded  by  some  considerable  part  of  the  trade  were 
not  involved. 

Section  2. — National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

Scope  and  objects  of  the  association. — ^The  manufacturers  of 
farm-operating  equipment  are  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional .  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  111.  The  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  is  a 
trade  association  of  broad  scope,  including  in  its  membership  at  the 
present  time  manufacturers  of  practically  every  item  of  farm-operat- 
ing equipment  used  in  the  cultivation,  harvesting,  storing,  handling, 
and  feeding  of  farm  crops,  from  plows  and  harrows  to  silos  and  barn 
equipment.  In  its  membership  are  included  all  sizes  of  firms,  from 
the  largest  full-line  companies  to  small  specialty  manufacturers 
making  but  a  single  line  of  product.  It  is  a  trade  association  in  the 
broadest  sense,  being  a  voluntary  organization  for  the  accomplish- 
ment through  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry of  objects  regarded  by  them  as  beneficial  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  its  members. 

The  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  was  organized 
in  January,  1911,  at  which  time  four  previously  existing  associa- 
tions— ^namely,  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Manufacturers,  the  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, the  National  Plow  Association,  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Grain  Drill  Manufacturers — were  merged  into  a  single  or- 
ganization. The  obj'ect  of  thus  consolidating  previously  existing 
organizations  was  to  prevent  duplication  of  cooperative  effort  in 
taking  appropriate  action  to  safeguard  and  promote  the  interests  of 
its  members  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry respecting  raw  materials,  legislation,  transportation,  whole- 
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sale  and  retail  distribution,  as  well  as  to  carry  on  educational  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  interests  of  the  implement  trade  and  agricul- 
ture in  general. 

The  constitution  of  the  association  provides  for  an  executive  com- 
mittee, hereafter  spoken  of  as  the  executive  board,  chosen  by  election. 
Broad  supervisory  powers  over  the  activities  of  the  association  are 
given  to  this  board  which  is  made  the  real  governing  and  directing 
body  of  the  association.  The  immediate  supervision  over  and  direc- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  association  is  the  duty  of  a  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager,  who  is  appointed  by  and  acts  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  executive  committee.  E.  W.  McCuUough  has  been  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  since  the  organization  of  the  association 
in  1911.^ 

Departmental  organization. — ^In  the  organization  of  the  National 
Association  in  1911  the  plan  was  adopted  of  organizing  special  de- 
partments to  carry  on  activities  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  par- 
ticular lines  of  implements.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  members  of  the  four  previously  existing  trade  associa- 
tions who  feared  that  in  the  broader  new  organization  the  interests 
of  their  respective  lines  of  trade  would  not  be  adequately  cared  for. 
Each  department  has  its  own  constitution  and  by-laws  and  its  own 
president,  vice  president,  Secretary,  and  executive  committee.  The 
departmental  executive  committees  are  the  governing  and  directing 
bodies  of  their  respective  departments,  subject  only  to  the  general 
policies  governing  association  activities  outlined  by  the  executive 
board  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

In  1911,  three  departments,  the  farm-wagon  department,  plow 
and  tillage  implement  department,  and  grain  drill  and  seeder  de- 
partment, were  organized  to  care  for  the  interests  of  manufacturers 
in  theit  respective  lines.  Since  that  date  new  departments  have  been 
added  from  time  to  time.  Two  types  of  departments  have  been 
organized.  One  type  is  represented  by  the  sales-managers'  depart- 
ment, the  credits  and  collections  department,  and  the  foreign-trade 
managers'  department.  These  departments  carry  on  activities  of 
more  or  less  general  interest  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  second  type  is  the  result  of  dividing  the  membership  into 
groups  to  carry  on  activities  of  special  interest  to  manufacturers  of 
particular  lines,  such  as  ensilage  machinery,  farm  wagons,  sprayers, 
and  tractors  and  thrashers.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  association 
to  organize  departments  of  the  latter  type  wherever  the  membership 
included  a  sufficient  number  of  manufacturers  of  any  particular  line 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new  organization.  The  objects  of  thus 
expanding  the  number  of  departments  are  to  enable  manufacturers 

»  Mr.   McCnllough  resigned  his  position  late  in   1919,   his   resignation   being  effective 
Dec.  12,  1919.     - 
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to  cooperate  more  effectively  in  handling  matters  of  common  interest 
arising  out  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  particular  implements 
or  groups  of  implements,  to  broaden  the  effective  work  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Association  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  paid 
office  force,  and  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  association.  The 
greater  facilities  for  service  offered  by  departmental  organization 
have  been  the  means  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion by  inducing  the  affiliation  of  manufacturers  individually  and 
by  groups.  In  some  cases  practically  the  entire  membership  of 
previously  existing  associations  has  been  absorbed  by  the  National 
Association  in  the  formation  of  new  departments.  During  recent 
years  the  growth  of  the  association  has  been  most  rapid,  partly 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  during  the  stress  of  the  war  period 
committees  of  the  association  represented  the  entire  industry  in 
handling  matters  of  priority  of  fuel  and  materials  before  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  in  the  formulation  of  schedules  of  war-time 
eliminations  to  be  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  Conservation 
Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  In  November,  1918,  E.  W. 
McCuUough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  association,  re- 
ported an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  the  membership  of  the  association 
during  the  preceding  year  with  the  following  comment: 

The  increase  of  oVer  40  per  cent  in  oor  membership  during  the  past  year 
means  almost  doubling  the  demands  upon  us  for  service;  also,  us  many  of 
these  new  memberships  are  predicated  upon  securing  department  service,  we 
are  oblige^  to  see  that  such  departments  are  organized  in  due  time. 

Although  no  special  drive  for  membership  was  conducted  in  1919, 
Secretary  McCuUough  reported  an  increase  of  16.3  per  cent  in  mem- 
bership during  the  year  ending  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  on  October  15  to  18,  1919,  and  stated  that  this 
increase  brought  the  total  number  of  active  and  associate  members 
to  534. 

Prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  in  October,  1919,  the  following  departments  had 
been  organized: 

Farm-wagon  d^mrtment. 
Plow  and  tillage  implement  departm&at. 
Grain  drill  and  seeder  department. 
Sales  managers*  department. 
Foreign-trade  managers'  department. 
Ensilage  machinery  department 
Credits  and  collections  departmwit. 
Land  roller  and  pulverizer  departmeii^ 
Tractor  and  thresher  department. 
•  Spraying  machinery  department. 
Light  spring-vehicle  department. 
Barn  equipment  department. 
Silo  department. 
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The  only  important  line  for  which  no  department  has  been  organ- 
ized is  the  harvesting  machine  line-     (See  p.  544.) 

Control  of  departmental  activities. — ^Growth  of  the  association 
and  the  expansion  of  departmental  organization  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  delegation  of  activities  to  departments.  This  has  necessi- 
tated a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  control  exercised  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  National  Association  over  the  activities  of  its 
departments.  In  the  fall  of  1918  Secretary  McCullough,  in  his  report 
to  the  executive  board,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  the  executive  board  to  undertake  the  standardization  of  depart- 
ment activities,  with  the  object  of  placing  upon  all  department 
activities  such  restraints  as  were  considered  necessary  to  harmonize 
the  work  of  the  departments  with  the  general  policy  of  the  associa- 
tion laid  down  by  the  executive  board.  Mr.  McCullough  recom- 
mended that  the  committee  give  attention  to  the  formulation  of  a 
constitution  and  set  of  by-laws  that  would  be  uniform  for  all  depart- 
ments and  also  recommended  that  all  oflScial  communications  of 
department  secretaries  and  all  resolutions  and  reports  of  department 
meetings  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  association  before  being  sent  out.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  board  on  January  9,  1919,  a  draft  of  the  proposed 
uniform  constitution  and  by-laws  for  departments  was  presented  and 
approved  and  a  resolution  passed  calling  upon  each  department  to 
arrange  to  proceed  under  the  new  constitution  and  by-laws  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  but  not  later  than  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  department. 

The  new  departmental  constitution  declares  the  object  of  the  de-, 
partment  to  be  the  promotion  of  "  the  welfare  of  its  members  and  in 
general  of  the  trade  it  represents,"  and  directs  that  all  activities  of 
the  department  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  executive  board.  Provision  is  made  that  all  amendments  to  the 
constitution  made  by  the  department  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  and  that  the  department  shall  create  no  financial  liability 
beyond  the  actual  revenue  of  the  department  from  annual  dues,  or  by 
special  assessments  duly  authorized  by  the  department.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  usual  executive  officers  and  a  departmental  executive  • 
committee  to  be  elected  annually.  The  by-laws  provide  that  the 
duties  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  to  see  that  the  objects  of 
the  department  are  carried  out  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  All  calls  for 
meetings  and  all  reports  of  departmental  proceedings  or  action  taken 
shall  be  sent  out  by  the  general  officers  of  the  National  Association 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  and  general  manager.  All  funds 
of  the  depai-tment  raised  through  dues  or  special  assessments  are  to  br 
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handled  through  the  offices  of  the  National  Association  and  disbursed 
on  vouchers  approved  by  the  department  chairman  and  secretary. 
Effective  censorship  of  all  departmental  correspondence  is  provided 
by  the  requirement  that  all  department  officers  shall  send  to  the  gen^ 
eral  offices  copies  of  all  official  correspondence,  documents,  and  min^ 
utes  of  all  meetings  on  the  date  written  and  that  at  the  close  of  their 
terms  of  office  all  files,  records,  and  other  property  of  the  department 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  general  offices. 

The  degree  of  control  over  department  activities  outlined  in  the 
above  synopsis  of  the  new  department  constitution  is  the  result  of 
progressive  growth  since  the  establishment  of  the  departmental  sys- 
tem in  1911.  During  the  years  1911  to  1914  each  of  the  three  exist- 
ing departments,  representing  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  respec- 
tively, of  farm  wagons,  plow  and  tillage  implements,  and  grain  drills 
and  seeders,  carried  on  the  activities  previously  pursued  by  the  asso- 
ciations that  were  combined  to  form  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  The  activities  of  previously  existing  associa- 
tions included  standardization,  price  control,  and  the  adoption  of 
uniform  terms  of  credit,  all  of  which  had  for  their  object  increasing 
the  profits  of  members.  In  addition  to  the  above,  other  activities 
were  carried  on  conjointly  with  retail  dealers'  associations  which  had 
for  their  object  protection  of  the  established  retail  dealer  as  the  recog- 
nized channel  of  distribution  for  farm  operating  equipment.^ 

Under  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  the  same 
economic  interests  on  the  part  of  members  exist,  and  the  success  and 
growth  of  the  association  depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  its  efforts 
to  further  those  interests  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  without  in- 
fringement of  existing  laws  affecting  concerted  action  regarding 
prices  and  the  distribution  of  products.  Movements  to  procure  Fed- 
eral legislation  affecting  business  in  a  regulatory  manner  during  191S 
and  1914  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  in  September,  and  the  Clayton  Act  in  October,  1914.  On  June  3, 
1914,  the  executive  board  of  the  National  Association  discussed  the 
matter  of  activity  affecting  prices  and  concluded  that  price  discus- 
sions or  action  on  prices  would  be  entirely  contrary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  organization,  and  it  was  further  decided  that  in  activities  to 
standardize  items  of  farm  machinery  no  consideration  would  be 
given  or  reference  made  to  the  matter  of  charging  extra  for  non- 
standard equipment. 

On  November  9,  1916,  over  two  years  before  the  adoption  of  the 
uniform  constitution  for  departments  including  specific  provision  for 


»  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  activities  of  previously  existinj?  associations 
Koe  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  entitled  "  Farm-Machinery  Trade  Asso- 
ciations," 1915. 
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(*ensorship  of  all  oflScial  departmental  documents,  the  executive  board 
had  adopted  a  resolution  providing: 

That  no  general  communication  of  any  kind  be  pent  out  by  department  officers 
without  first  being  submitted  to  the  secretary  and  general  manager  for  ap- 
proval, this  to  include  all  calls  for  meetings,  reports  of  meetings,  and  other 
official  communications. 

This  resolution  was  the  outgrowth  of  certain  indiscreet  corre- 
spondence  on  the  part  of  the  secretary  of  the  ensilage-machinery  de- 
partment  during  the  fall  of  1916,  from  which  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  purpose  of  a  cost  study  then  being  conducted  by  the  ensilage 
department  was  to  determine  under  the  name  of  cost  study  a  per- 
centage increase  to  be  used  generally  by  members  of  the  ensilage- 
machinery  department  in  advancing  prices.  (See  p.  525.)  Corre- 
spondence between  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  National  Association,  and  P.  A.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the 
ensilage-machinery  department,  following  the  adoption  of  the  cen- 
sorship resolution,  indicates  that  the  intention  of  the  resolution,  as 
interpreted  by  the  general  manager,  was  not  so  much  to  actually 
restrict  the  activities  of  departments  as  to  prevent  any  reference  to 
activities  of  a  questionable  nature  appearing  in  the  programs  of 
meetings,  or  in  official  minutes,  reports  or  correspondence.  In  com- 
menting  on  the  intent  of  the  resolution  under  date  of  November  20, 
1916,  Mr.  McCuUough  wrote  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage  de- 
partment, as  follows : 

It  was  not  the  intention  in  passing  the  resolution,  nor  will  the  operation  of 
the  resolution  itself,  choke  down  the  activities  of  any  department  in  the  asso- 
ciation. The  action  was  taken  simply  to  safeguard  the  association  and  its 
departments  from  attacks  of  the  Government  or  any  other  organization  because 
of  the  wrong  construction  being  put  upon  the  language  used  in  a  meeting  call, 
a  general  letter,  or  resolution,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  myself  exempt 
from  this  supervision ;  in  fact,  if  there  is  any  doubt  relative  to  the  language  to 
be  used  in  a  report,  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  the  advice  of  our  attorneys. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  resolution  that  every  letter  that  a  secretary  of  a 
department  writes  to  a  member  is  to  be  censored  here,  but  only  recommendations 
that  are  passed  by  a  department,  or  general  letter  of  advice  covering  matters 
relating  particularly  to  prices  and  terms,  or  the  calls  for  meetings,  which  may 
inadvertently  touch  upon  prohibited  subjects. 

Activities  of  the  association. — In  the  conduct  of  the  association's 
activities  the  general  policy  is  that  educational  activities  having 
for  their  object  the  creation  of  unity  of  group  opinion  as  a  basis 
for  individual  action  is  more  effective  than  hard  and  fast  agree- 
ments, even  in  matters  regarding  which  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  the  legality  of  agreements.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  departments  is  carried  on  by  committees  which  report 
at  •meetings.  These  committee  reports,  following  their  adoption 
at  meetings,  are  made  the  basis  of  formal  resolutions  recommend- 
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ing  that  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  eommittees  be  given 
due  consideration  on  the  part  of  members  in  determining  their 
poUcies  respecting  matters  covered.  In  this  way  the  emphasis  of 
the  association  is  placed  upon  education  of  members  rather  than 
upon  agreement  of  members  as  a  group  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  par- 
ticular thing.  In  addressing  a  nonmember  in  response  to  a  letter 
inquiring  if  there  had  been  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  association 
members  to  adopt  the  terms  recommended  by  the  special  terms  com- 
mittee in  1916^  Mr.  McCullough  outlined  the  methods  of  the  associa- 
tion as  follows^  under  date  of  June  7^  1916: 

In  the  work  of  our  association  we  6o  not  go  into  gwitlemen's  agre^n^its,  hard 
and  fast  understandings,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  appoint  the  best  commit- 
tee possible  to  select  for  investigating,  and  when  they  make  their  report  and  it 
is  checked  and  corrected  and  finally  indorsed  as  a  recommendation,  it  is  ex- 
pected that,  as  it  represents  the  best  wisdom  possible  to  secure  (m  that  par- 
ticular subject,  it  will  be  followed  by  our  members,  and  we  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  about  reforms  in  this  way ;  whereas  in  the  oki  days  wlwn 
agreements  were  entered  into  this  was  not  the  case. 

Under  the  association's  general  policy  of  relying  upon  educational 
methods  all  semblance  of  action  of  a  compulsory  nature  toward  mem- 
bers is  carefully  avoided.  Close  cooperative  unity  of  opinion  devel- 
oped through  association  meetings  is  in  general  relied  upon  as  the 
means  of  effectually  carrying  into  operation  resolutions  adopted  at 
meetings.  In  this  way  the  elements  for  making  a  formal  agreement 
are  present,  but  are  not  definitely  and  officially  embodied  in  an 
agreement.  Failure  of  one  or  more  members  to  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  adopted  does  not  introduce  the  disruptive  force  of 
a  broken  agreement.  If  a  recommendation  is  not  adopted  by  all,  the 
next  step  is  further  ^  education  '^  of  those  who  failed  to  adopt  it  to 
convince  them  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

In  his  capacity  of  general  manager  of  the  association,  the  secretaiy 
or  one  of  his  assistants,  attends  all  meetings  of  the  association  and 
its  departments  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  conduct  of  meet- 
ings and  directing  in  a  general  way  the  activities  and  discusaons. 
In  this  way  and  through  careful  censorship  of  programs  and  minutes 
of  meetings  the  secretary  and  general  manager  exercises  considerable 
restraint  over  the  activities  of  the  various  departments  respecting 
prices,  and  takes  particular  care  to  prevent  even  the  semblance  of 
illegality  appearing  in  programs  of  meetings  or  in  the  minutes,  re- 
ports, and  resolutions  as  finally  published  and  distributed  to  the 
membership. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  the  National  Wagon  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  the  National  Association  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Manufacturers,  the  National  Plow  Association, 
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and  the  National  Association  of  Grain  Drill  Manufacturers  had  car- 
ried on  various  activities  having  for  their  object  the  reduction  of 
factory  costs  and  the  control  of  prices  and  price  competition.  These 
activities  included  standardization  of  product  as  the  means  of  re- 
ducing factory  costs;  the  formulation  of  price  lists  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  costs  as  the  basis  for  the  lists  formulated.  Cost  education  was 
carried  o&  as  the  means  of  eliminating  unintelligent  price  competi- 
tion based  on  inadequate  cost  systems  and  inadequate  knowledge  of 
costs,  and  shorter  and  more  uniform  terms  of  sale  were  adopted  as  the 
means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  accounts  receivable  carried  by 
manufacturers.  Besides  these  activities  having  for  their  object  re- 
duction of  costs  and  control  of  price  competition,  activities  were 
carried  on  in  conjunctioa  with  associations  of  retail  dealers  having 
for  their  object  the  restricticm  of  the  retail  trade  to  the  established 
retail  dealer  and  such  education,  of  retail  dealers  as  would  make 
the  establisl^d  dealer  a  better  business  man  and  put  the  trade  on  a 
firmer  financial  basis.  Following  the  organization  of  tl^  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  these  activities,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  formulation  of  uniform  price  lists,  which  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  illegal,  have  been  carried  on  by  the  new  association 
and  its  departments.  In  some  cases  the  old  methods  have  been  ex- 
panded and  refined  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  legislation 
affecting  the  conduct  of  business  in  a  regulatory  manner. 

Cost  education, — ^Under  the  term  cost  education  as  carried  on  by 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  are  included  efforts 
to  convince  manufacturers  of  the  necessity  of  adequate  cost  systems; 
efforts  to  show  manufacturers  what  items  should  be  included  in  costs, 
and  study  of  factory  costs  submitted  by  individual  manufacturers 
to  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  association  for  discussion  at 
association  meetings.  The  purpose  of  cost  study  is  to  control  price 
competition.  The  present  form  of  cost  education  is  the  direct  out- 
growth  of  attempts  of  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  during  the 
period  1895  to  1910  to  control  prices  and  price  competition.  Early 
efforts  of  manufacturers  to  secure  comparable  cost  data  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  formulation  of  uniform  price  lists,  or  as  a  basis  for 
recommending  percentage  increases  in  prices  regarded  as  justified 
by  increasing  costs  of  production,  resulted  in  the  submission  of 
W'idely  differing  costs.  This  was  due,  in  some  cases,  to  inadequate 
methods  of  cost  accounting  on  the  part  of  firms  submitting  costs  as 
well  as  to  different  degrees  of  effici^icy  of  production  in  different 
plants,  and  difference  in  type  and  construction  of  the  implements 
themselves.  Furthermore,  a  wide  difference  in  accounting  methods 
rendered  comparisons  of  details  impossible  even  in  the  case  of  firms 
having  the  most  complete  accounting  systems.  Consequently,  the  de- 
sirability not  only  of  adequate  accounting  systems  but  of  uniform 
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accounting  systems  throughout  each  of  the  broad  specaliazed  branches 
of  implement  manufacture  was  recognized  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  in  1911. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  National  Association,  great  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  uniform  systems  of  accounting 
in  each  department  of  the  association  as  a  means  of  securing  com- 
parable cost  data  for  discussion  at  cost  meetings.  In,  1914  a  cost 
bureau  was  proposed,  the  functions  of  which  were  to  be  to  tabulate 
costs  submitted  preparatory  to  meetings  devoted  to  cost  discussion 
and  the  formulation  of  a  suitable  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting 
to  be  adopted,  with  necessary  variations  in  the  different  lines, 
throughout  the  industry.  Lack  of  funds  in  1914  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  bureau,  however,  and  the  work  of  devising  and 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  was  carried  on,,  as  pre- 
viously, by  cost  committees  of  the  association  and  its  various  depart- 
ments. In  1916  the  cost  committee  of  the  National  Association  sub- 
mitted a  "  cost  accounting  system  for  implement  manufacturers  "  for 
the  consideration  of  the  membership.  In  the  repoi-t  submitting  the 
system  it  was  stated  that: 

Intellifrent  and  proper  cost  accounting  Is  the  basis  of  any  successful  business. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  implement  business  has  this  subjept  been  of 
more  importance  than  at  the  present.  Yet,  we  find  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  accounting  methods  now  in  use  and  no  way  in  which  costs  can  be  cliecked 
or  compared. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1916  inquiries  were  sent  out  by  the  manufac- 
turing cost  committee  of  the  National  Association  to  ascertain  how 
many  members  had  adequate  cost  systems.  The  results  of  the  in- 
quiry were  considered  by  the  cost  committee  at  a  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1917.  The  committee  reported  that  of  107  replies  received 
73  members  had  satisfactory  cost  systems  and  34  had  no  systems  at 
all.  The  34  firms  having  no  cost  systems  were  distributed  through- 
out practically  all  of  the  various  lines  represented  in  the  association. 
As  the  result  of  its  study,  the  committee  on  manufacturing  costs 
again  recommended  to  the  executive  committee  that  a  cost  depart- 
ment be  established,  that  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  defray  the  expenses  be 
raised  by  special  subscription  from  members,  and  that  a  capable  ac- 
countant be  employed  and  the  work  begun  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  was  further  recommended  that  the  executive  committee 
adopt  the  cost  accounting  system  developed  by  a  representative  of  a 
member  firm  as  the  official  system  of  the  association.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  association  on  January  11,  1917, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

That  we  accept  the  committee's  recommendation  that  the  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting system  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Wharton  be  adopted  as  the  official  system 
of  the  association. 
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This  adoption  of  an  official  cost  accounting  system  which  could  be 
uf ged  for  adoption  by  all  members  put  the  association  onei  step  nearer 
to  the  goal  of  cost  data  comparable  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  mat- 
ter of  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  cost  bureau  for  handling  and 
compiling  costs  as  well  as  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  an  ade- 
quate uniform  system  of  accounting  was  deferred  for  consideration 
later.  Although  the  matter  was  discussed  from  time  to  time,  no  def- 
inite action  was  taken  to  establish  the  cost  bureau  until  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  when  it  was  announced  that  a  cost  accountant  of  wide  experi- 
ence had  been  employed  whose  services  are  to  be  given  to  members  in 
the  solution  of  their  i30st  difficulties. 

The  method  generally  pursued  by  the  association  and  its  depart- 
ments in  securing  costs  for  discussion  at  meetings  has  been  that  of 
preparing  cost  schedules  for  specific  implements  complete  with  speci- 
fied equipment.  These  schedules  were  sent  to  members  to  be  filled 
out  and  returned  to  the  general  offices  of  the  association  where  they 
were  compiled,  imder  code  symbols  to  prevent  the  betrayal  of  confi- 
dential information,  preparatory  to  open  discussion  at  department 
meetings.  Much  of  the  work  of  preparing  schedules  was  done  by 
departmental  cost  committees  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  National  Association,  who  exer- 
cised considerable  care  to  exclude  from  the  schedules  questions  which 
referred  to  actual  price  data,  or  other  matters,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  directly  involve  the  discussion  of  prices. 

In  1916  increasing  costs  necessitating  price  advances  were  making 
themselves  felt  throughout  the  industry.  Under  these  conditions  it 
became  highly  desirable  from  the  association's  viewpoint  that  price 
advances  should  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  .develop- 
ment of  price  competition  among  members.  The  following  state- 
ments made  by  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  association,  clearly  indicate  the  proposed  use  of  cost  study  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  general  price  advances.  On  July  6,  1916, 
W.  N.  Brown,  of  the  Collins  Plow  Co.,  whose  company,  was  not  a 
member  of  the  National  Association,  addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary 
McCullough  asking  whether  the  association  had  recommended  any 
percentage  advance  in  prices  for  the  ensuing  season.  On  July  7, 
1916,  Mr.  McCullough  replied : 

Answering  your  favor  of  the  6th,  beg  to  say  that  I  fear  you  have  a  slight 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  functions  of  the  association  in  the  matter  of  prices. 

We  are  prohibited,  both  by  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  laws,  from  suggesting 
to  or  interfering  with  our  members  in  the  pricing  of  their  goods,  and  do  not 
under  any  circumstances  make  recommendations  regarding  the  percentage  of 
advance  in  case  there  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  We  believe  that 
this  matter  is  primarily  one  for  each  member  to  determine  for  himself,  but  our 
work  and  influence  is  used  along  the  line  of  getting  each  manufacturer  to 
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figure  his  costs  and  know  for  himself  what  they  actually  are,  believing  that  if 
all  manufacturers  were  clear  on  this  point,  the  question  of  difficult  competition 
would  be  solved  to  a  very  great  extent. 

On  July  12,  1916,  Secretary  McCullough  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  a  booklet  entitled  "A  Cost  System  Eecommended 
for  the  Use  of  Members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association."  This  booklet  was  first  published  by  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  in  1912.  Mr.  McCullough  stated 
that  the  association  proposed  to  reissue  the  pamphlet  and  desired  the 
Commission's  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  The 
pamphlet  outlined  a  factory  cost  system  intended  to  ^ow  separately 
total  factory  cost  and  sales  and  administrative  expenses.  A  system 
of  accounts  was  outlined  and  factory  forms  and  a  cost  system  for  a 
foundry  making  gray  iron  castings  was  presented  in  some  detail. 
Finally  certain  errors  to  be  avoided  in  the  use  of  a  cost  system  were 
discussed.  According  to  this  system  interest  on  investment  was  to 
be  included  as  an  item  of  cost. 

On  July  27,  1916,  the  Commission  replied  at  some  length,  approv- 
ing in  a  general  manner  the  accounting  principles  underlying  the 
system  outlined  and  suggesting  certain  amplifications  of  the  system. 
A  copy  of  the  Commission's  pamphlet,  "  Fundamentals  of  a  Cost 
System  for  Manufacturers,"  was  sent  to  Mr.  McCullough,  and  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  Commission's  views  relative  to  the 
inclusion  of  interest  as  an  item  of  cost  as  set  forth  in  that  publi- 
cation. 

On  August  10,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough  in  addressing  H.  J.  Hirsh- 
heimer,  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  who  was  at  that  time  chairman 
of  the  association's  manufacturing  cost  committee,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

To-day  there  is  nothing  of  more  vital  importance  to  manufacturers,  in  view 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  which  obtain  regarding  materials,  etc.,  than  this  sub- 
ject of  costs.  Our  past  committee  have  gone  as  far  as  they  could,  and  the 
last  pamphlet  ismied  by  Mr.  Crampton's  committee  has  been  passed  upon  by 
the  experts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  beyond  making  a  few  minor 
suggestions,  has  virtually  been  approved. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  time  when,  inasmuch  as  the  law  does  not  permit  us 
to  deal  with  selling  prices,  we  can,  we  understand,  go  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
matter  of  costs,  but  until  the  cost  systems  of  our  members  are  brought  into 
harmony,  we  can  not  make  much  progress,  for  there  is  no  real  basis  of  com- 
parison. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  McCullough  read  into  the  Commissioners  ap- 
proval of  the  principles  underlying  the  suggested  cost  system  the 
further  approval  of  cost  studies  and  cost  comparisons  contemplated 
by  the  association  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  price  controL 

Somewhat  later  in  the  year,  on  October  11,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough, 
in  addressing  Fred  H.  Bateman,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
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of  the  Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Grenlock,  N.  J.,  urged  Mr. 
Bateman's  presence  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  association  to 
be  held  in  Atlantic  City^  N,  J^  and  announced  the  purpose  of  the 
association  for  the  year  1917  as  follows : 

If  there  ia  one  thing  we  shall  ^adeavor  to  do  through  this  association  this 
coming  year  [191T1,  it  is  to  bring  eYery  member  to  a  knowledge  of  Ms  costs, 
if  possible^  and  if  then  they  do  not  obtain  something  above  the  line  which  di- 
vides profit  from  loss,  they  will  have  themselves  to  blame. 

The  association's  activities  along  lines  of  cost  compilation  and 
study  were  carried  on  under  advice  of  attorney  to  the  effect  that  such 
studies  are  not  prohibited  by  law  so  long  as  they  did  not  result  in 
definite  agreement  to  advance  prices  or  limit  output. 

On  October  3,  1917,  C.  E,  More^  of  the  firm  of  Bulkley  More  & 
Tabnage,  of  Chicago,  111.,  attorneys  for  the  association,  rendered  the 
following  opinion  in  response  to  a  request  for  advice  submitted  by 
Mr.  McCullough : 

Replying  to  yonrs  of  October  1  relative  to  the  cost  inqniry  sheets  to  be  sent  out 
to  members: 

In  the  hurried  examination  which  I  have  made  I  can  see  nothing  in  these 
cost  inquiry  sheets  which  to  my  mind  is  prohibited  by  any  act  of  Congtess. 

I  gather  from  the  inquiries  on  these  sheets  that  the  object  is  to  gather-  in^ 
formation  for  the  purpose  of  education.  In  other  words,  to  gatl^r  informa- 
tion, which,  when  compiled,  may  enlighten  the  manufacturer  of  any  particu- 
lar industry  of  any  weak  spot  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  its  product  and  thus 
better  enable  the  manufacturer  to  become  more  efficient.  To  my  mind  the 
gathering  of  such  information  is  perfectly  justifiable  so  long  as  there  is  no  con- 
tract, combination,  or  understanding  among  the  manufacturers  to  use  such  in- 
formation to  in  any  way  unduly  restrain  trade  or  increase  prices  or  limit  the 
commodity;  each  manufacturer  merely  applying  such  part  of  the  information 
to  his  own  particular  business  as  may  better  its  condition,  although  it  might 
in  isolated  instances  cause  the  increase  or  decrease  in  prices. 

I  believe  that  two  or  several  manufacturers  may  sit  down  and  compare  all 
items  of  cost  which  enter  into  their  product,  and  so  long  as  they  have  no  under- 
standing or  agreement  to  unduly  limit  their  output,  increase  or  decrease  prices 
w  stifle  competition,  and  that  such  act  of  cwnparing  costs  does  not  in  any  way 
violate  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  such  inquiries  are  in  effect 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  destroy,  but  to  build  up  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  so  long 
as  competition  remains,  anything  that  may  build  up  or  protect  the  industry 
must  meet  the  approval  of  the  Government.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  worlj- 
ings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.    *    ♦    « 

Of  course,  if  any  understanding  or  arrangement  should  be  entered  into 
whereby  this  information  should  be  used  to  stifle  competition  or  increase  prices 
or  limit  output,  then  these  inquiry  sheets  and  information  might  be  used  as 
evidence  in  connection  with  such  understanding  and  arrangement,  but  standing 
alone  and  being  merely  used  for  educational  purposes  without  reference  to  the 
amount  of  output  or  prices  to  be  charged,  tn  my  opinion,  the  gathering  of  such 
informatJk)n  does  not  violate  the  law. 
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Fearing  to  make  price  agreements  or  definite  recommendations  of 
percentage  increases  based  on  discussions  of  costs,  the  association  de- 
pended upon  the  creation  of  unity  of  opinion  in  group  discussions 
as  the  primary  means  of  bringing  about  desired  increases  in  prices. 
In  order  that  the  costs  might  be  comparable,  costs  submitted  for 
study  during  the  period  1916  to  1918  were  adjusted  in' accorda:^dB 
with  schedules  of  material  prices  showing  current  market  prices  on 
chosen  dates.  These  material  schedules  were  attached  to  cost  inquiry 
schedules  with  instructions  that  members  were  to  adjust  their  ma- 
terial costs  in  accordance  with  the  prices  shown  in  the  schedules  be- 
fore submitting  them  for  cost  study.  These  schedules  of  material 
prices  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  market  prices  of  materials 
advanced.  Recommendations  were  adopted  at  cost  study  meetings 
advising  that  the  findings  of  cost  studies  indicated  that  members 
should  go  over  their  costs  carefully  in  determining  their  future  price 
policies.  It  ^as  pointed  out  that  profits  realized  on  materials  pur- 
chased at  lower  prices  than  those  prevailing  on  dates  of  cost  studies 
were  likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by  losses  on  materials  purchased  at 
high  prices  when  later  the  material  market  fell.  Beyond  the  sug- 
gi^tions  of  cost  study  the  association  left  further  action  regarding 
prices  to  the  individual  judgment  of  members. 

jCost  compilations  and  study  were  actively  carried  on  by  various 
departments  of  the  association  until  the  fall  of  1918,  when  they  were 
discontinued  by  action  of  the  executive  board  of  the  association 
definitely  prohibiting  further  cost  study.  The  action  of  the  executive 
board  was  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances  beginning  with  the 
passage  of  the  Lever  law  in  August,  1917,  which  placed  the  control 
and  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  farm  imple- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  President,  who  could  exercise  the  authority 
directly  or  delegate  it  to  any  bureau  or  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment then  existing,  or  to  any  bureau  or  department  he  might  see  fit 
to  create  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  law.  On  May  14, 1918, 
the  control  was  delegated  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  proclamation,  requiring  all  persons  and  firms  engaged  in 
the  business  of  importing,  manufacturing,  storing,  and  distributing 
farm  implements  (except  retailers  doing  business  of  less  than 
$100,000  annually)  to  secure  licenses  for  the  operation  of  their  busi- 
ness. The  Executive  proclamation,  placing  the  licensing  and  regula- 
tion of  the  implement  business  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  issued  on  May  14,  1918,  one  day  after  the  passage  of  Senate 
resolution  Xo.  223,  calling  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  high  prices  of  agricultural  implements. 

Prior  to  the  delegation  of  control  of  the  farm-implement  trade  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
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No.  223,  the  farm- wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  had,  on  December  18,  1917,  adopted  a  uni- 
form system  of  blanks  for  securing  and  compiling  costs.  (See  p.  419.) 
Immediately  after  their  adoption  the  blanks  were  distributed  to 
manufacturers  of  wagons  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  costs  of 
wagons  compiled  in  accordance  with  them.  In  June,  1918,  the  work 
had  progressed  to  the  point  of  compiling  the  costs  submitted  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  National  Association.  On  June  20,  the  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  association  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  blanks.  After  explain- 
ing the  use  to  be  made  of  the  blanks  and  the  data  secured  the  secre- 
tary asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  their  use  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  maimer  outlined.  The  secre- 
tary's letter  read  in  part  as  follows : 

For  some  time  this  department  has  been  making  a  study  of  manufacturing 
costs  from  various  standpoints,  for  the  information  of  its  members.  It  has 
adopted  a  standard  cost-finding  system,  and  recently  a  special  committee  of  the 
department  prepared  blanks  for  the  recording  of  costs,  a  set  of  which  is  in- 
closed. Members  desiring  to  participate  in  the  cost  inquiry  will  record  upon 
these  blanks,  in  accordance  with  the  letters  of  instruction  (copies  of  which  are 
inclosed),  their  cost  figures  on  certain  wagons  and  trucks  of  their  own  con- 
struction, finally  recapitulating  these  figures  to  show  the  total  factory  cost 
deUvered  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  fluctuating  material  markets,  and  in  order  to  have  a 
definite  basis  of  comparison  for  the  checking  of  errors  in  the  use  of  the  blanks, 
certain  market  prices  for  materials  at  given  dates  are  used.  These  are  shown 
in  the  schedule,  also  inclosed.  Those  factories  contributing  their  cost  data  will 
be  furnished  with  the  final  recapitulation  of  all  the  figures  turned  in.  This 
recapitulation  will  show  all  the  figures  submitted,  but  will  not  be  identified  as 
to  the  factory  furnishing  them.  We  are  advising  you  of  this  proposed  plan  for 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  cost  information  in  order  that  we  may  be 
informed  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  it.  The  association  desires  in  all  its 
activities  fully  to  obey  the  law,  and  we  therefore  inquire  particularly : 

1.  Whether  our  organization  can  collect  statistics  regarding  cost  of  produc- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  informing  its  members  who  are  without  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  cost  figuring,  with  a  view  of  eliminating  wastes  and  errors. 

2.  Would  any  law  be  violated  if  this  study  of  costs  should  reveal  to  certain 
members  that  they  were  selling  at  a  lt)ss  and  if  they,  on  the  basis  of  this  infor- 
mation, should  adjust  their  prices  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  profit,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  such  action  was  independent  and  individual  and  was  done  entirely 
without  any  action  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  association? 

3.  If  any  features  of  the  above  program  are  objectionable,  then  we  ask  to 
be  advised  as  to  how  far  we  can  legally  go  in  distributing  cost  information  among 
our  members. 

The  questions  submitted  by  the  secretary  involved  two  points:  (1) 
Approval  or  disapproval  of  the  cost  system  of  the  wagon  depart- 
ment, and  (2)  a  legal  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  practice  of 
supplying  recapitulations  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  to  members 
143559°— 20 20 
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would  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade 
under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  dele- 
gated to  the  Department  of  Justice.  On  July  12,  1918,  the  Com- 
mission replied  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  letter  of  June  20.  The 
reply  of  the  Commission  stated,  first,  that  as  tlie  proposed  method 
of  cost  accounting  did  not  involve  the  application,  interpretation,  or 
construction  of  any  law  which  the  Commission  is  required  to  enforce, 
the  Commission  would  not  pass  upon  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
the  proposed  methods ;  second,  that  as  the  enforcement  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  is  specifically  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Commission  could  not  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  cost  com- 
pilation and  distribution  of  summarized  data  to  members  might  be 
regarded  as  in  any  way  resulting  in  an  unlawful  restraint  of  trade. 
Failure  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Commission  caused  the  ex- 
ecutive board  to  order  temporary  discontinuance  of  cost  study.  In 
September,  1918,  the  ensilage-machinery^  department  was  planning  a 
cost  study  in  preparation  for  their  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in 
October.  E.  P.  Ross,  president  of  the  department,  wrote  to  Secretary 
McCuUough  for  a  copy  of  the  cost  blanks  of  the  wagon  department 
for  use  in  planning  a  schedule  for  his  department.  Mr.  McCullough 
replied  under  date  of  September  30,  1918,  explaining  the  discon- 
tinuance of  cost  study  as  follows :  • 

• 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  28th,  regret  to  say  that  owing  to  a  ruUng  made 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  rather  tlieir  failure  to  express  themselves 
on  the  legality  of  our  methods  of  handling  cost  matters,  our  executive  board 
have  instructed  us  to  conduct  no  further  cost  investigations  until  the  atmos- 
phere was  clear.  There  was  prepared  at  considerable  cost  elaborate  blanks  for 
the  farm  wagon  department,  information  gathered,  and  we  were  all  readj-  to 
compile  it  when  this  ruling  came.  Members  of  our  advisory  board  are  en- 
deavoring now  to  secure  a  hearing  before  some  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  get  the  matter  straightened  out,  but  until  that  time  we 
can  not  make  another  cost  gathering  in  the  manner  we  have  heretofore. 

Again,  on  October  11,  1918,  in  a  letter  to  P.  A.  Eynd,  secretary  of 
the  ensilage  department,  Mr.  McCullough  connected  the  discontinu- 
ance of  cost  study  even  more  directly  with  the  association's  failure 
to  secure  a  favorable  ruling  from  the  Commission  upon  the  legality 
of  the  proposed  procedure  of  the  association.    He  said : 

Relative  to  your  inquiry  as  to  why  the  association  has  stopped  cost  figuring  in 
the  departments,  beg  to  say  that  it  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  interest,  but 
simply  that  owing  to  the  investigation  of  the  industry  ordered  some  time  ago 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  our  executive  board  instructed  that  we 
secure  a  ruling  from  that  Commission  as  to  whether  or  not  the  methods  we 
were  using  in  handling  cost  compilation  were  entirely  legal  and  within  our 
rights.  The  Commission,  instead  of  directly  answering  this  inquiry,  sidestepped 
the  issue  and  referred  us  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  executive  board, 
feeling  that  during  the  war  i>eriod  we  could  not  secure  a  comprehensive  ruling, 
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and  not  wishing  to  Invite  more  trouble  or  complications,  instructed  that  the 
gathering  of  cost  data,  compiling  it,  and  distributing  it  in  the  form  we  had 
heretofore  tdone]  be  discontinued. 

Somewliat  later  in  the  fall  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  de- 
partment requested  a  definite  statement  of  the  association's  policy 
regarding  cost  study  in  1919.  After  discussion  of  the  matter  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  on  November  14,  1918,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  reaffirming  the  previous  policy  of  the  asso- 
ciation regarding  the  adoption  of  adequate  cost  systems  but  prohibit- 
ing further  discussion  or  exchange  of  individual  costs  at  meetings 
of  the  association  or  its  departments.     The  resolution  in  full  follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  reaffirms  its  previous  position  regarding  the 
subject  of  costs: 

First,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  association  to  foster  among  its  members  the 
adoption  of  adequate  systems  of  cost  accounting,  in  order  that  each  manufac- 
turer may  have  accurate  information  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  his  product. 

Second,  that  it  is  contrarj^  to  the  policy  of  this  associaticm  to  secure,  discuss, 
or  exchange  individual  costs. 

Further  resolvecL,  That  each  department  of  this  association  be  again  advised 
of  the  policy  hereby  reaffirmed. 

Following  this  ruling  no  further  formal  compilations  of  costs  for 
cost  studies  were  conducted  by  the  association  or  its  departments. 
More  emphasis,  however,  is  being  placed  on  the  purely  cost  educa- 
tional features  leading  to  the  adoption  of  adequate  cost  accounting 
systems  by  all  manufacturers. 

Price  exchanges. — ^It  is  frequently  stated  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  secretary  and  general  manager  that  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  makes  no  attempt  to  check  up  the  actions 
of  its  members  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  cost  study  in  bring- 
ing about  price  changes  nor  to  in  any  way  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
price  information.  Instead,  members  are  urged  to  take  up  directly 
with  competitors  any  question  regarding  prices,  terms,  and  the 
like.  As  the  result  of  the  cooperative  attitude  developed,  extensive 
exchanges  of  prices  and  price  information  are  carried  on  among 
manufacturers  withwit  official  participation  of  the  secretary  of  the 
parent  association,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  the  department  of- 
ficers and  other  officers  of  the  association,  some  of  whom  have  been 
most  active  in  price  exchanges.  In  this  way  all  manufacturers  are 
kept  inf (H:Tned  directly  as  to  the  prices  of  competitors.  In  a  similar 
manner  complaints  of  price  (mtting  are  handled  directly  between 
manufacturers  themselves  without  official  participation  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association.  Further  discussion  of  price  exchanges  in 
relation  to  prices  will  be  found  in  subsequent  sections  devoted  to 
various  departnifents  of  the  association. 
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Standardization, — For  more  than  20  years  various  associations 
of  implement  manufacturers  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  matter  of  standardizing  their  products  as  a  means  of  reducing 
factory  costs.  Since  the  organization  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  standardization  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
various  departments,  with  two  objects  in  view — ^reduction  of  factory 
costs  and  control  of  price  competition.  Reduction  in  factory  costs 
is  attained  through  ^andardization  of  sizes  and  types  of  implements 
built,  while  price  competition  is  controlled  through  definite^  specifi- 
cation as  to  what  items  and  sizes  of  equipment  shall  be  furnished 
with  complete  standard  implements  and  what  items  and  sizes  shall 
be  considered  as  extras.  In  a  number  of  cases  standard  equipment 
for  implements  in  general  use  has  been  minutely  specified,  together 
with  a  detailed  list  of  items  of  equipment  to  be  considered  as  extras, 
to  be  sold  and  attached  to  the  standard  type  only  on  payment  of  an 
extra  charge  to  cover  the  extra  equipment.  This  definite  specification 
of  equipment  to  be  furnished  with  implements  tends  to  eliminate! 
competition  among  manufacturers,  based  on  the  completeness  of 
equipment  furnished  with  implements,  and  at  the  same  time  places 
the  burden  of  expense  for  extra  or  unusual  equipment  upon  the  con- 
sumer who  desires  such  equipment. 

During  the  war  period  the  Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  later  its  successor,  the  Conserva- 
tion Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  urged  the  elimination 
of  all  unneccessary  multiplicity  of  sizes  and  types  of  implements 
consistent  with  the  production  of  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  ma- 
chinery to  meet  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  country.  This  request 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  movement  for  standardization  and  elimina- 
tion and  was  regarded  by  the  national  association  as  a  most  favorable 
opportunity  for  pushing  the  movement  with  the  greatest  activity 
and  effectiveness.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  official  request  and 
sanction  of  the  War  Industries  Board  rapid  progress  was  made  in 
both  standardization  and  elimination,  and  in  November,  1918,  the 
executive  committee  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  eflfect  that  all  war- 
time eliminations  should  be  made  permanent  in  the  industry. 

Minute  standardization  of  types  and  equipment,  and  elimination 
of  types  not  in  general  use  undoubtedly  results  in  decreased  factory 
costs  of  implements  by  reducing  the  variety  of  parts  that  must  be 
made  to  produce  a  given  number  of  completed  machines  when  a  few 
definitely  standardized  types  and  sizes  only  are  made.  The  variety 
of  specialized  machinery,  patterns,  and  other  factory  equipment 
necessary  is  lessened.  Less  time  is  lost  in  changing  machine  tools 
and  more  continuous  use  of  factory  equipment  is  attained.  Inven- 
tories, both  of  raw  materials  and  finished  implements  are  reduced.    It 
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is  claimed  that  the  quality  of  implements  is  improved  for  two  rea- 
sons; the  manufacturing  department  can  give  more  attention  to  the 
details  of  manufacture  of  a  few  implements,  and  experimental 
effort  for  improvement  concentrated  on  a  few  implements  can  be 
made  more  effective  than  the  same  amount  of  experimental  effort 
devoted  to  many  implements.  Furthermore,  minute  specification  of 
equipment  furnished  with  standard  implements  undoubtedly  results 
in  saving  to  the  manufacturers  who,  in  the  past,  have  been  furnishing 
equipment  seldom  or  never  used  by  farmers  on  many  implements 
such  as  corn  planters  and  cultivators. 

In  addition  to  its  relationship  to  reduction  of  factory  costs  through 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  variety  of  implements,  and  control 
of  competition  based  on  completeness  of  equipment  included  in  the 
sale  of  implements  at  the  factory,  standardization  has  a  vital  relation 
to  the  association's  methods  of  price  control  through  cost  study. 
When  certain  implements  supplied  with  specified  equipment  are 
generally  rfecognized  as  standard,  individual  manufacturers  can  segre- 
gate their  costs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  costs  of  implements 
with  standard  equipment,  and  the  costs  of  extra  equipment  sepa- 
rately. By  requesting  costs  on  implements  with  standard  equipment 
the  association  is  assured  that  all  manufacturers  will  figure  costs  on 
implements  identically  equipped.  The  same  steps  that  tend  to  make 
costs  more  uniform,  tend  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  prices  of  implements  of  the  same,  or  similar  size,  type, 
and  weight. 

Ternns, — Another  phase  of  association  activity  has  been  the  formu^ 
lation  and  adoption  of  shorter  and  more  uniform  terms  of  settle- 
ment allowed  to  dealers.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  at  Indianapolis  on  October  20, 
1915,  it  was  stated  that  whereas  in  certain  industries  the  total  capital 
including  borrowed  money  is  turned  over  from  three  to  six  timesr 
annually,  in  the  business  of  implement  manufacture  the  rate  of  turn- 
over is  approximately  once  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  years.  It 
was  pointed  put  that  the  terms  allowed  by  implement  manufacturers 
were  longer  than  those  allowed  by  more  recently  established  indus- 
tries, such  as  automobiles,  plumbing  equipment,  windmills,  electric 
light  plants,  and  other  manufactured  products  widely  purchased  by 
farmers.  Discussion  of  methods  of  increasing  the  rate  of  capital 
turnover  developed  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  farm  machinery 
terms  should  be  shortened.  A  special  committee  on  terms  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  a  survey  of  existing  manufacturing  and  selling  con- 
ditions and  report  recommendations  to  the  executive  board  of  the 
association  at  thi  earliest  possible  date.  The  result  of  the  committee's 
work  was  embodied  in  a  terms  report  submitted  on  March  16,  1916. 
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« 

The  cammititee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  terms  shown  in  the 
i^ejjort  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  association  and 
distribxcted  throughout  the  industry.  The  committee  was  continued 
and  has  submitted  a  similar  report  each  year  since  1916.  Tte  adop- 
tion of  the  terms  recommended  by  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  has  resulted  in  greater  uniformity  of  terms  and  a  gradual 
shortening  of  credits  given  to  dealers,  as  proposed  in  1915,  By 
shortening  terms  and  increasing  the  use  of  trade  acceptances  the 
amount  of  bills  and  accounts  receivabk  carried  by  manufacturers  has 
been  reduced.  By  this  process  the  responsibility  of  financing  the 
farmers'  <jredits  is  being  shifted  from  the  manufaotui'er  to  the  retail 
dealer  and  the  local  country  bank, 

Tlie  statement  made  at  the  1915  convention,  that  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  years  is  required  to  turn  the  manufacturer's  capital  and 
borrowings,  was  approximately  correct  for  that  yea.r.  The  year  1915, 
however,  marks  the  low^  point  in  a  decrease  in  rapidity  of  turnover 
which  lasted  from  1913  to  1915,  Financial  data  were  secured  by  the 
Commission  from  22  firms  manufacturing  farm  implements  for  the 
years  1^13  to  1918,  inclusive.  From  this  material  the  period  re- 
quired for  one  complete  turnover  of  capital,  including  borrowed 
money,  but  excluding  outside  investments,  was  computed.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  period  required  based  on  the  total  capital  and 
borrowed  money  and  total  sales  for  the  group  for  each  year  1913  to 
1918,  and  the  average  period  based  on  the  average  capital  invested 
and  average  annual  sales  for  the  six  years  1913  to  1918,  inclusive: 

Table  144. — Period  required  for  one  eomplete  turnover  of  eapital  employed  hy 
2  firms  in  the  munufdcture  of  farm  implements,  WIS  to  /5)/8,  ineJusir^, 


Year. 

Period  of 
time,  in 
years^  re- 
quired to 

turn 
capital. 

1913 

1.7 

1914 

2.0 

1915..' 

2.2 

1916 

1.9 

1917 

1.4 

1918 

1.2 

Average  for  G-vcar  uorio'l 

L7 

Beginning  with  1913,  the  rate  of  tm^nover  decreased,  as  shown 
by  an  increase  in  the  period  required  for  one  turiK)ver  from  L7 
years  in  1913  to  2.2  years  in  1915.  Beginning  with  1916  and  run- 
ning through  1918^  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  turn- 
over, which  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  period  required  for  one 
complete  turnover  from  2,2  years  in  1915  to  1.2  years  in  1918.     This 
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wave-like  increase  and  decrease  in  the  period  of  turnover  is  to  be 
explained  partially  by  changes  in  the  total  capital  and  borrowings, 
and  partially  by  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  sales  in  dollars  during 
the  period.  Of  the  two  factors,  the  latter  is  the  more  important. 
From  1913  to  1915  the  total  capital  and  borrowings  of  the  22  com- 
panies increased  from  $355,782,398  to  $395,722,107  in  1915,  the  peak 
year.  This  was  followed  by  a  decrease  to  $367,525,626  in  1917  and 
an  increase  to  $386,408,735  in  1918.  During  the  same  period  total 
sales  of  the  22  companies  decreased  from  $215,684,945  in  1913^  to 
$181,700,918  in  1915,  the  low  point  of  the  period.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  steady  increase  from  $181,700,918  in  1915  to  $326,636,666 
in  1918.  (See  Table  34,  p.  119.)  Tlie  long  period  of  2.2  years  re- 
quired for  a  complete  turnover  in  1915  was  therefore  due  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  liigh  point  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  borrowings 
and  the  low  point  in  volume  of  sales  which  occurred  in  that  year. 
The  decrease  in  the  period  of  turnover  from  1915  to  1918  was  due 
partly  to  a  comparatively  small  decrease  in  capital  invested,  from 
$395,722,107  in  1915  to  $386,408,735  in  1918,  but  mainly  to  the  large 
increase  in  sales  from  $181,700,918  m  1915  to  $326,636,666  in  1918. 

Decreasing  the  length  of  credit  tends  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
bills  and  accounts  receivable  and  the  amount  of  capital  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  given  volume  of  business.  The  highest  amount  of  bills 
and  accounts  receivable  was  carried  by  the  22  companies  in  1914, 
when  the  total  amount  was  $164,807,838.  In  1918  the  amount  of  bills 
and  accounts  receivable  had  decreased  to  $87,051,523.  (See  Table  38, 
p.  .122.)  This  decrease  was  due  jDartly  to  the  decrease  in  length  of 
terms  in  general  use  and  partly  to  increased  general  prosperity  of 
the  agricultural  population  which  made  it  possible  for  the  fanner  and 
retail  dealer  to  pay  cash  for  a  larger  proportion  of  implements  pur- 
chased. On  the  other  hand,  increased  volume  of  sales  in  dollars  was 
brought  about  largely  by  an  average  increase  of  82  per  cent  in  manu- 
facturers' prices  for  implements  during  the  period  1916  to  1918. 
The  increase  in  the  rate  of  turnover  from  1915  to  1918  was,  therefore, 
due  to  two  factors:  A  sliglit  decrease  in  total  capital  and  borrowed 
money,  partly  due  to  shortening  terms;  and  a  large  increase  in 
volume  of  sales  in  dollars,  due  to  increased  selling  price  rather  than 
to  increased  number  of  implements  sold. 

Concerted  action  regarding  prices  and  terms. — Although  even 
the  semblance  of  agreements  affecting  prices  may  be  carefully  avoided 
in  the  minutes  of  meetings  and  published  reix)rts  of  the  association, 
it  is  quite  evident  that,  within  a  certain  group  of  influential  members 
at  least,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  as  the  result  of  association 
reccmmiendations^  price  exchanges  and  conferences  among  members, 
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certain  courses  would  be  followed.  A  case  in  point  occurred  in  1917. 
On  January  18,  1917,  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co;  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  company's  branch  houses  and  to  competi- 
tors, announcing  percentage  advances  in  prices  to  become  effective 
on  January  15, 1917.   The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Effective  January  15,  aU  plows,  middle  breakers,  listers,  and  ridge  busters, 
tandem  attachments,  disk  harrows,  seeders,  roller  pulverizers,  corn  planters, 
side-delivery  rakes,  and  grain  drills  take  10  per  cent  advance. 

Wood  lever  harrows,  wood  flexible  harrows,  disk  harrows,  tongue  trucks,  en- 
gine disk  harrows,  cultivators,  cultivator  extras,  sulky  plows,  mowers  (except 
7-foot  and  8-foot)  take  15  per  cent  advance. 

Steel  lever  harrows,  steel  flexible  harrows,  stalk  cutters,  Georgia  stocks  and 
double  shovels  take  20  per  cent  advance.  Shares  about  15  per  cent  advance. 
No.  50  and  No.  70  manure  spreaders,  $12.50  each;  E-B  No.  1  spreaders,  $7.50 
each;  hay  loaders,  $5  each.  For  the  central  zone,  the  7-foot  mower  will  be 
$54 :  8-foot,  $58 ;  add  for  8-lnch  wheels,  $4  per  pair. 

Price  list  No.  110  for  central  zone,  effective  January  15,  1917,  covering  all 
changes  and  canceling  No.  94,  will  be  mailed  by  the  20th,  followed  by  northern 
and  eastern  price  lists  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

The  following  from  a  memorandum  letter  written  by  C.  S.  Braiit- 
ingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  to  J.  D.  White, 
sales  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  the  company  on  Janu- 
ary 19, 1917,  indicates  that  there  was  a  distinct  understanding  among 
certain  manufacturers  that  the  percentage  advance  for  sulky  plows 
was  to  be  10  per  cent  instead  of  the  15  per  cent  announced  in  the 
above  letter.  Mr.  Brantingham  criticized  Mr.  White  sharply  for 
allowing  such  a  mistake  to  be  made,  prefacing  his  criticism  by  the 
following  statement : 

My  attention  has  been  called  by  a  competitor  to  the  fact  that  our  recent  in- 
structions sent  out  to  branches  and  to  competitors  show  sulky  plows  with  an  ad- 
vance of  15  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  as  was  arranged.  You  can  perhaps 
imagine  iny  humiliation  in  getting  this  information  from  this  source,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  before  this  called  my  attention  to  errors  in  getting  out  our  price 
instructions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  breach  of  faith  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
petitor was  that  of  announcing  a  larger  advance  on  sulky  plows  than 
that  understood  by  the  competitor.  Mr.  Brantingham's  desire  to 
perform  in  absolute  accordance  with  the  understanding  was  such 
that  on  the  same  date,  January  19,  letters  correcting  the  mistake 
were  dispatched  to  various  manufacturers  to  whom  the  announcement 
of  January  13  had  been  sent.    The  letter  was  as  follows : 

Kindly  refer  to  our  letter  of  the  16th  inclosing  copy  of  our  instructions  ta 
our  branches  regarding  advance  in  prices  effective  Jan.  15th,  and  change  the 
words  "  sulky  plows  "  In  the  second  paragraph  to  read  "sulky  rakes." 

Two  months  later,  on  April  2,  1917,  Mr.  Brantingham  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  six  of  his  subordinates.     This  letter  indi- 
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cates  Mr.  Brantingham's  desire  to  forestall  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  company's  sales  force  that  would  raise  any  question  in  the  minds 
of  competitors  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  writer's  statements  regard- 
ing his  company's  intended  action  respecting  either  prices  or  terms. 
The  importance  of  "performing  in  absolute  good  faith"  is  espe- 
cially stressed  in  the  letter  which  follows : 

As  you  gentlemen  know,  I  have  personaHy  taken  as  prominent  a  part,  and 
possibly  the  most  prominent  part,  as  any  manufacturer  on  the  question  of 
better  business  methods  in  the  farm-machinery  business;  and  I  have  carried 
the  impression  with  our  competitors  that  any  improvement  in  the  way  of 
shortening  terms  that  a  majority  of  our  competitors  would  do,  we  would  be 
willing  to  do.  I  have  based  all  my  thought  on  my  confidence  that  our  sales 
department  was  as  efficient  as  any  other  sales  department  and  that  if  others 
could  get  certain  terms  or  certain  prices  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  so.  It 
is  my  desire  that  both  on  account  of  the  company  and  myself  personally  that 
we  perform  in  absolute  good  faith  with  our  competitors,  and  that  we  do  not 
become  disturbers  in  the  trade  due  to  either  extending  terms  or  cutting  prices ; 
for  we  know  full  well  that  our  earnings  are  not  what  they  should  be  and  that 
if  anybody  needs  this  improvement  we  do. 

Consequently,  any  general  act  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  our  sales  de- 
partment that  is  in  line  of  disturbing  the  terms  or  prices,  etc.,  can  only  be 
construed  by  our  competitors  as  an  indication  that  I  have  not  been  sincere  in 
the  position  that  I  have  taken,  which  I  would  regret  very  greatly;  and  1 
believe  each  of  you  gentlemen  would  regret  seeing  me  placed  in  that  kind 
of  a  position. 

I  therefore  ask  that  when  you  have  up  for  consideration  any  selling  method 
that  concerns  prices  or  terms  that  are  different  from  those  that  are  estab- 
lished or  that  I  know  about,  that  you  will  consult  me  either  direct  or  through 
Mr.  Jackson,  so  that  no  slip  can  occur  like  the  recent  one  in  connection  with 
sulky  plows. 

Two  years  later,  on  March  6,  1919,  Mr.  Brantingham's  attention 
was  called  by  a  competitor  to  the  existence  of  a  graduated  quantity 
discount  allowed  by  his  company,  running  up  to  20  per  cent  for  pur- 
chases of  $100,000.  Such  a  discount  was  contrary  to  the  terms 
recommended  by  the  general  terms  committee  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  which  makes  no  provision  for  any 
quantity  discounts  whatever.  Competitors  regarded  the  allowance 
of  this  discount  by  the  company  as  an  indirect  method  of  price  cut- 
ting. Mr.  Brantingham,  in  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  sales  de- 
partments of  his  company  quoted  his  letter  of  April  2,  1917,  in  full 
(see  above)  and  discussed  the  entire  situation  at  length,  as  follows: 

Attached  hereto,  please  find  copy  of  memorandum  dated  April  2,  1917,  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  which  I  specially  requested  to  be  consulted  in  connection 
v*rith  changes  in  prices  or  terms  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  affect  our  stand- 
ing with  the  trade. 

Since  issuing  this  memorandum  I  have  dismissed  from  my  mind  all  anxiety 
\".th  respect  to  unexpected  things  developing  that  are  embarrassing,  as  had 
happened  prior  to  that  time. 
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I  do  not  believe  you  gentlemen  appreciate  the  awkward  position  I  was 
placed  in  last  week  when  I  was  shown  a  set  of  terms  put  out  by  this  com- 
pany, giving  a  graduated  quantity  discount  from  1  per  cent  to  20  per  cent — 
Increasing  1  per  cent  on  each  $5,000  up  to  $100,000.  At  first  I  strongly  denied 
that  there  vtes  any  such  thing  in  existence,  but  wbs  compelled  to  back  up  when 
a  competitor  showed  me  one  of  our  printed  lists.  I  then  made  further  inquiry, 
and  I  found  that  w^e  had  another  list  ranging  from  1  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  on 
up  to  $15,000  and  17  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  above  $75,000.  I  then  went  a 
step  further  and  found  that  we  had  still  another  list  running  from  1  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent  and  was  told  that  all  the  higher  discounts  had  been  withdrawn. 

In  the  nieantlme,  Oliver,  Deere,  and  others  had  gotten  hold  of  these  lists; 
Oliver  had  put  in  a  graduated  list  similar  in  character ;  and  Deere  were  threat- 
ening to  cut  prices,  as  they  regarded  our  graduated  discount  as  an  indirect 
cut  in  price,  in  which  view  I  ajn  forced  to  agree  with  them.  I  do  not  know 
where  these  lists  started  or  who  authorized  them;  but  I  do  feel  that  in  view 
of  the  memorandum  attached  hereto  I  should  have  been  advised  of  these 
changes  before  they  were  put  into  effect;  and  I  can  say  very  frankly  that  I 
would  never  have  approved  them  for  a  mon>ent. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  'we  ought  to  sit  still  and  help  steady  the 
boat,  it  is  now;  for  the  entire  trade  is  nervous,  and  it  will  take  only  the 
slightest  thing  to  precipitate  a  general  price-,catting  situation  that  will  cost 
us  possibly  more  than  a  year's  profits.  We  are  trying  to  unload  an  abnormally 
heavy  stock  of  implements,  and  I  recognize  the  anxiety  of  you  gentlemen  to 
help  do  this.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  not  afford  to  lose  more  through  a  gen- 
eral cutting  and  slashing  of  prices  brought  about  by  a  lack  of  confidwice  in  us 
than  we 'would  lose  in  the  stocks  on  hand. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  this  morning  from  Parlln  &  Orendorff  Ca  with 
reference  to  a  change  in  prices  or  discounts  on  engine  plows.  I  find  Home 
Office  Salesmen's  Bulletin  No.  182,  issued  under  date  of  February  18,  indicates 
some  kind  of  a  change  with  which  I  am  not  familiar.  It  is  top  early  to  know 
what  disturbance  this  may  create,  If  any. 

Perhaps  I  am  overly  sensitive  and  possibly  I  am  too  conservative  in  my  views 
to  be  an  alert  salesman.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  I  have  a  pretty  good 
understanding  of  the  feelings  of  the  manufacturers.  I  think  I  have  a  fair 
appreciation  of  what  this  industry  has  passed  through  in  years  gone  by  through 
lack  of  confidence;  and  I  also  feel  that  we  have  gained  considerable  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  because  of  the  increased  confidence  that  has  existed. 
As  you  gentlemen  know,  I  have  tried  to  be  pretty  active  in  changing  this  old 
condition  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  warfare;  and  whatever  I  may  have  accom- 
plished has  been  done  by  pleading  with  the  different  manufacturers  to  have 
confidence  in  each  other's  word  and  integrity.  You  can,  therefore,  appreciate 
how  completely  all  my  props  were  knocked  out  from  under  me  when  I  emphati- 
cally denied  that  we  had  any  quantity  discounts  above  5  per  cent,  only  to  be 
shown  two  different  lists  issued  by  our  ofllce  to  the  contrary. 

I  am  very  clear  in  my  thought  that  we  now  have  but  one  of  two  positions  to 
take,  and  regain,  if  possible,  the  trade's  confidence  in  us.  One  is  to  follow 
the  .Tanesville  policy  of  notifying  all  our  competitors  that  we  Intend  to  act  in- 
dependently, and  take  our  chances  on  the  result;  or  we  should  establish  a  set 
of  prices  and  not  modify  them  without  all  of  us  in  this  office  understanding 
what  we  are  doing  and  then  notify  our  competitors  what  we  are  doing  before 
we  do  it,  90  that  they  win  feel  that  we  have  at  least  acted  in  good  faith  whether 
wisely  or  not. 
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I  aiii  again  going  to  ask  that  these  contemplated  changes  be  i>rought  to  my 
attention  before  they  are  put  into  effect  for  such  length  of  time  as  I  come 
personally  in  contact  with  our  competitors.  I  confess  I  care  more  for  their  con- 
fidence and  respect  than  perhaps  is  best  for  the  business;  but,  when  the  time 
comes  when  the  other  policy  is  best  for  the  business,  I  merely  want  to  withdraw 
from  contact  witb  our  competitors  (m  these  qoestionsi  in  advance  of  the  change. 

This  last  expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Co.  occurred  just  at  the  time  when  manufacturers  were  turning  all 
their  energies  to  the  matter  of  preventing  price  reductions  in  re- 
sponse to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  as  actual  hostilities 
were  over,  prices  would  fall.  At  this  time  practically  every  meeting 
of  the  association  and  its  departments  was  passing  resolutions  point- 
ing out  that  manufacturers  could  not  reduce  prices  without  financial 
loss,  and  an  active  publicity  campaign  was  being  initiated  by  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  to  prevent  price  re- 
ductions. Doubtless  it  was  the  existence  of  these  conditions  that 
made  Mr.  Brantingham  so  sensitive  to  the  criticism  of  competitors 
among  whom  he  had  taken  such  an  active  part  in  efforts  to  establish 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  perform  in  good  faith  which  his  com- 
pany was  accused  of  violating.  Even  though  this  case  be  regarded 
as  an  isolated  instance,  it  stands  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  atti- 
tude developed  through  meetings  of  the  association,  price  exchanges, 
and  conferences  of  groups  of  manufacturers,  which  makes  possible 
within  the  dominant  group  of  large  manufacturers  effective  control 
of  price  competition. 

Protecting  the  estaiujlshed  retail  dealer. — ^Manufacturers  of 
farm-operating  equipment  generally  recognize  the  retail  dealer  as  a 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  their  products;  and  having  established 
their  distribution  through  the  retailer,  show  inclination  to  protect 
him  as  tiie  normal  channel  of  distribution.  Prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  1911,  co- 
operative relations  had  been  established  between  dealers'  associations 
and  manufacturers'  associations  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the 
retail  trade  to  the  established  retail  dealer.  Following  the  organiza- 
tion of  tiie  Nati<mal  Association  the  same  attitude  has'  been  main- 
tained and  provision  made  for  cooperation  between  the  manufactur- 
ers and  retailers.  A  period  of  each  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  is 
devoted  to  a  conference  between  a  committee  of  the  dealers  and  a 
committee  representing  the  sales  managers'  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  Besides  this  annual  con- 
ference, other  special  conferences  are  arranged  between  the  dealers' 
committee  of  the  sales  managers'  department  and  the  trade  relations 
committee  of  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Associations  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  common  in- 
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terest  to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  such  as  terms  of  sale,  discounts 
from  repair  price  lists,  sales  direct  to  farmers,  and  farmers'  coopera- 
tive organizations,  mail-order  houses,  and  the  like  subjects.  Con- 
ventions of  State  dealers'  associations  are  frequently  attended  by 
local  sales  managers  and  travelers  for  the  territory,  and  often'  some 
influential  manufacturer  addresses  the  dealers  at  such  conventions 
on  some  subject  of  mutual  interest.  Through  these  conferences  and 
conventions  channels  for  a  general  exchange  of  views  and  discussion 
of  questions  of  interest  to  both  manufacturers  and  dealers  are  es- 
tablished. The  result  of  these  conferences  is  intended  to  be  a  more 
cordial  cooperative  relationship  between  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
In  accordance  with  its  general  policy  of  protecting  the  retail  dealer 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  does  not  include  in 
its  membership  firms  that  sell  exclusively  by  mail  order.  Further- 
more the  association  does  not  favor  the  membership  of  any  firm  sell- 
ing a  part  of  its  product  to  any  mail-order  house.  In  1916,  certain 
correspondence  indicating  that  a  member  was  selling  a  part  of  his 
product  through  a  mail-order  concern  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  McCuUough.  In  reply  under  date  of  June  20,  1916,  Mr. 
McCuUough  stated  as  follows : 

We  do  not  knowingly  solicit  the  membership  of  any  concern  selling  mail-order 
houses,  and  would  not  have  received  this  application  had  we  known  that  they 
were  endeavoring  to  develop  that  kind  of  trade.  It  is  true  we  have  discovered 
in  a  few  instances  that  some  of  our  members  are  selling  a  small  amount  of 
goods  to  mail-order  houses,  but  have  never  taken  official  action  regarding  it. 

In  the  formation  of  the  light  spring  vehicle  department  in  1919, 
there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  certain  firms  selling  buggies 
by  mail  order  should  be  admitted  to  the  department.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  the  department  for  a  definite  statement  of  the  as- 
sociation's policy  regarding  the  membership  of  firms  that  market 
their  product  through  catalogue  houses  or  by  the  mail-order  system 
either  to  the  dealer  or  consumer,  the  executive  board  of  the  associa- 
tion replied  on  March  13, 1919,  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion — 

that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  accept  as  members  any  applicants  whose  busi- 
ness methods  were  so  at  variance  with  those  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  mem- 
bership as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  cooperate  in  working  out  prob- 
lems in  the  industry  in  general. 

Organized  retailers  throughout  the  country  object  to  sales  by 
manufacturers  to  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  which  are  re- 
garded as  price  cutters.  At  a  meeting  of  the  sales  managers'  de- 
partment on  February  14,  1919,  a  letter  from  Grant  Wright,  secre- 
tary of  the  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers,  request- 
ing the  department's  attitude  toward  the  distribution  of  farm  operat- 
ing equipment  through  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  was  read. 
After  discussion  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  resolution 
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which  was  later  presented  and  unanimously  adopted.    This  resolution 
stated  that — 

Whereas,  consideration  has  been  given  to  certain  cooperative  societies  and 
organizations  which,  however  successful  as  sales  organizations  for  the  products 
of  thieir  members,  are  not  properly  constituted  to  satisfactorily  handle  or  render 
service  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  farm-operating  equipment,  and 

Whereas,  we  have  found  that  the  merchant  employing  adequate  capital  and 
carrying  a  stock  of  such  size  as  to  reasonably  serve  the  farmers  of  his  commu- 
nity and  making  our  lines  of  business  his  chief  endeavor  the  better  constituted 
to  serve  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we  encourage  and  cooperate  with  such  merchants  to  the 
end  that  the  handling  and  distribution  of  farm-operating  equipment  may  be 
developed  and  improved  along  service  lines  to  the  farmer ;  and, 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  discourage  the  distribution  of  our  products 
through  any  channel  whose  organization  and  practices  indicate  lack  of  perma- 
nence or  continuity  of  service  to  the  consumer. 

• 

On  March  14,  1919,  a  conference  was  held  between  the  trade  rela- 
tions committee  of  the  National  Federation  of  Retail  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  and  the  dealers'  associations  com- 
mittee of  the  sales  managers'  department.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
pointed  out  that  some  manufacturers  were  questioning  the  con- 
sistency of  some  dealers  in  buying  repairs  from  mail-order  houses, 
while  the  dealers'  committee  objected  to  sales  by  manufacturers  to 
farmers'  cooperative  organizations.  To  meet  the  objection  of  dealers, 
the  manufacturers  committee  presented  the  resolution  of  February 
14  as  expressing  fully  the  attitude  of  the  association  in  favor  of 
protection  of  the  established  dealer. 

The  salient  points  to  be  noted  regarding  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  are  the  broad  scope  of  the  organization, 
the  multiplicity  of  manufacturing  interests  included,  which  has 
necessitated  the  development  of  departmental  organization;  the 
methods  used  in  serving  the  interests  of  its  membership  through 
standardization,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  variety  of  imple- 
ments; cost  education  to  eliminate  unintelligent  competition;  cost 
study  to  control  prices,  and  the  adoption  of  shorter  uniform  terms. 
The  executive  board  of  the  National  Association  exercises  only  the 
general  functions  of  forming  general  policies  and  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  association,  leaving  to  the  departments  the  actual 
work  of  caring  for  the  interests  of  its  membership.  In  succeeding 
sections  are  set  forth  more  in  detail  the  activities  of  various  depart- 
ments and  the  methods  used  to  make  membership  in  the  association 
profitable  to  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery. 

Section  3. — ^The  plow  and  tillage  implement  department. 

Manufacturers  of  plows  and  tillage  implements  have  been  more  or 
less  active  in  matters  pertaining  to  price  regulation,  standardization, 
and  terms  since  the  organization  of  the  National  Plow  Association  ir 
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1907.  The  first  meeting  in  April  of  that  year  adopted  a  schedule  of  list 
prices  for  steel  walking  plows  and  lever  harrows,  subject  to  the  dis- 
counts of  individual  members.  It  was  evident  from  the  records  of 
this  meeting  that  some  understanding  had  previously  existed  among 
piow  manufacturers  in  regard  to  classification  of  common  types  of 
walking  plows.  At  this  same  meeting  a  standard  equipment  com- 
mittee was  created.  Two  years  later,  in  April,  1909,  it  was  announced 
that  with  only  a  few  exceptions  all  members  of  the  association  had 
adopted  the  recommendations  made  by  the  standard  equipment  com- 
mittee, and  that  most  of  the  members  had  adopted  the  new  list  prices 
recommended  for  extra  plowshares.  At  the  same  meeting  the  advan- 
tage of  having  list  prices  for  all  implements  was  discussed.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1^8,  the  question  of  uniform  terms  was  taken  up  and  from  that 
time  on  received  more  and  more  attenticm.  The  matter  of  cost  account- 
ing had  also  been  introduced  and  a  cost  committee  reported,  recom- 
mending a  uniform  cost  system  which  was  accepted  by  the  association, 
but  was  not  made  compulsory  for  members. 

In  1911  the  National  Plow  Association  was  incorporated  into  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  as  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department.  The  standard  equipment  of  the  Plow  Asso- 
ciation was  adopted  by  the  department  at  the  first  meeting,  and  the 
executive  committee  was  instructed  to  prepare  and  furnish  to  all  mem- 
bers cost  sheets,  bringing  costs  up  to  date  on  plows,  harrows,  culti- 
vators, and  corn  planters.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  May  19, 
1912,  state  that "  it  was  thought  that  advances  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  the  prospect  of  furth^  advances  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
at  least  maintaining  the  existing  prices  of  implements."  At  a  meet- 
ing in  April,  1913,  costs  were  discussed,  and  another  meeting  the 
following  month  considered  the  question  of  an  advance  in  prices 
to  cover  increased  costs* 

A  more  detailed  history  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Plow 
Association  and  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  prior  to  1915  is  contained  in  the 
report  on  "  Farm  Machinery  Trade  Associations  "  of  the  Commis- 
sicmer  of  Corporations  issued  in  1915. 

In  recent  years  -Uie  plow  and  tillage  implement  department,  like 
all  other  departnients  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation, has  exercised  more  or  less  care  in  actual  discussions  of  prices. 
In  the  oflicial  minutes  of  the  d^)artment,  as  well  as  in  the  reports 
of  committee  meetings,  references  to  selling  prices  are  consciously 
avoided.  Concerted  activity  as  regards  costs,  terms,  and  standardi- 
zation has,  however,  been  conducted  openly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
when  terms  and  specifications  are  made  unifonn  and  cost  increases 
are  estimated  as  an  average  for  all  concerns  a  general  increase  in 
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selling  prices  follows  logically  without  any  necessity  of  concerted 
agreement 

Price  activities. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  references  to  price  dis- 
cussions or  agreements  were  carefully  avoided  in  reports  of  depart- 
ments or  committee  meetings,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  members  and  officers  of  the  association  that  prices 
were  discussed  and  action  taken  on  a  number  of  different  occasions. 
Activity  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  especially  widespread  dur- 
ing tiie  season  1915-16.  The  first  reference  obtained  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  price  discussion  between  members  of  the  department  is  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  F.  G.  Allen,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America  on  June  4, 1915,  the  statement  being  as  follows : 

The  writer  had  a  conference  yesterday  with  Messrs.  Peek  and  Todd  {of 
Deere  &  Co.]  with  reference  to  prices  and  t^ms  for  the  ensuing  year.  They 
advised  the  writer  you  had  gotten  out  your  new  price  list.  We  inclose  here- 
with copy  of  our  dealers'  contract  for  the  year  1915-16,  which  begins  with  us 
on  August  1.  V^e  will  be  pleased  to  be  favored  with  copy  of  your  new  price 
list  if  it  is  available  at  the  pres«it  time. 

In  another  letter  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.  on  August  16, 
1915,  Mr.  Allen  wrote : 

It  was  the  writer's  understanding  when  in  Chicago  last  winter  and  spring 
that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  by  our  principal  competitors,  especially  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Ca  and  Deere  &  Co^  to  cut  out  the  carry  over  clause  on  our 
tillage  tools.  *  *  *  With  that  idea  in  view  we  printed  our  contracts,  copy 
©f  which  you  undoubtedly  have  on  file  in  your  office,  and  proceeded  to  endeavor 
to  ge^  business  (m  that  basis.     *     ♦     * 

I  took  the  question  up  with  Deere  &  Co,  a  few  days  ago  and  quote  from 
their  letter  oo  this  subject :  "  We  have  not  conceded  a  carry-over  clause,  even 
with  interest,  on  a  single  instance  except  on  a  few  items  like  drills  which  were 
especially  understood  by  you  and  Mr.  Todd  »♦***. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  International  was  carrying  over  25  per  cent 
of  tillage  tools,  Mr.  Peek  took  the  matter  up  with  your  Mr,  Haskins  and  it  was 
agreed  tliat  you  would  charge  6  per  cent  interest  on  such  items  of  tillage  tools 
as  you  carried  over.  Of  course,  this  was  not  in  accordance  with  what  we  under- 
stood you  pr<^)osed  to  do  originally,  but  seemed  to  Mr.  Peek  to  be  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  after  the  concession  had  been  made. 

*  *  *  We  did  take  the  question  up  with  Brantingham,  and  he  advised 
Mr.  Todd  by  telephone  that  they  had  been  carrying  over  25  per  cent  of  the 
tillage  tools  in  some  cases,  but  had  been  charging  interest. 

*  *  *  I  believe  if  we  could  get  together  again  and  discuss  these  matters, 
we  will  all  be  able  to  do  even  better  than  we  are  doing  now. 

Favorable  opportunities  for  informal  discussion  of  prices  and 
price  policies  among  manufacturers  are  presented  by  meetings  of  the 
department  and  annual  conventions  of  the  National  Association. 

Regarding  a  discussion  which  had  taken  place  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  at  In- 
dianapolis on  October  21  and  22,  1915,  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice 
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president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  writing  to  Bradford  Brinton, 
vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  on  November  12,  1M5, 
says : 

Have  you  made  any  progress  along  the  matter  of  prices,  which  we  discussed 
>vhen  we  met  at  Indianapolis  at  the  convention?    Will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

In  addition  to  discussions  carried  on  at  meetings  of  the  association, 
conferences  of  small  groups  of  influential  manufacturers  have  been 
arranged.  In  a  letter  dated  September  16, 1915,  Mr.  Bradford  Brin- 
ton,  vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  made  the  follow- 
ing frank  proposition  to  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works: 

The  writer  would  be  very  glad,  however,  to  meet  with  you  and  representa- 
tives of  P.  &  O.,  Deere,  and  other  concerns  making  plows  of  this  character  at 
any  time  before  the  next  season  starts  to  see  if  we  can  not  get  together  on 
this  proposition.  Perhapp  we  can  do  this  in  a  way  which  would  not  make  us 
liable  to  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

Meeting  of  engine  gang-plow  manufacturers  in  fall  of  1915. — In 
the  fall  of  1915  there  was  a  meeting  of  several  manufacturers  to 
discuss  and  agree  upon  prices  on  engine  gang  plows.  The  corre- 
spondence leading  up  to  this  meeting  is  interesting.  On  November 
1,  1915,  W.  B.  Brinton,  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co., 
wrote  H.  M.  Wallis,  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  as 
follows: 

The  condition  for  the  future  in  reference  to  prices  seems  to  be  good,  excepting 
with  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  Mr.  Allen  [of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.],  hasn't  come 
across  with  a  report  on  his  price  yet  and  the  writer  has  concluded  to  visit 
him.  If  Allen  will  consent  to  raising  his  price  about  $10,  and  you  will  adjust 
your  price,  which  is  still  open  at  Kansas  City,  the  coast  is  clear,  as  the 
La  Crosse  people  stated  to  our  Mr.  Bradford  Brinton  they  intended  maintaining 
prices. 

On  November  9,  Bradford  Brinton,  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow 
Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Wallis  again,  as  follows : 

We  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Allen  [of  Moline  Plow  Co.],  on  the  tele- 
phone yesterday,  trying  to  induce  him  to  line  up  with  the  rest  of  us  at  $90 
[on  3-bottom  plows],  but  he  would  make  no  definite  promise.  It  remains  to  be 
Seen  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  to  meet  that  price.  Certainly  we  are  not 
going  to  be  the  first  to  "  spill  the  beans  "  if  we  can  help  it    *    *    *. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  endeavor  to  arrange 
a  meeting  at  the  association  offices  in  Chicago  of  the  principal  makers  of  this 
type  of  plow  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  together.  If  you,  P.  &  O.,  LaCrosse, 
Oliver,  Moline,  and  ourselves  would  adopt  something  like  uniform  prices  and 
terms  and  go  to  the  bat  simply  on  the  basis  of  quality,  service,  etc.,  we  could 
all  make  some  money. 

On  November  13, 1915,  Mr.  Wallis  wrote  in  reply : 

Our  prices  to  manufacturers  and  large  distributors  are  the  same  as  you  ad- 
vised me  yours  were,  namely,  20  per  cent  *  *  *  and  I  am  certainly  strong 
for  maintaining  the  price    *     *     *, 
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I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  much  better  for  all  concerned  to  stand  firmly  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  service,  and  so  forth  than  the  ruinous  policy  for  all  con- 
cerned of  cutthroat  price  competition. 

Without  waiting  for  receipt  of  this  letter,  however,  Bradford 
Brinton  sent  out  the  day  before  a  call  for  the  meeting  referred  to 
above.    In  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  November  12,  he  wrote : 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the  power  lift  engine  gang-plow  business, 
it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  representatives  of  the  principal  makers  of 
tools  of  this  character  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  order  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Wallis  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Brinton  said : 

As  per  our  conversation  over  telephone  to-day,  I  am  writing  Parlin  &  Oren- 
dorff,  LaOrosse,  Oliver,  Moline,  and  Deere,  suggesting  that  we  have  a  meeting 
in  Chicago  at  the  offices  of  the  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  Friday, 
the  19th,  at  2  p.  m. 

*  *  *  Inclosed  you  will  find  copy  of  the  letter  I  am  writing  them.  Here's 
hoping  they  will  come,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  an  understanding 
which  will  be  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

Mr.  Wallis  replied  on  November  13,  1915,  promising  to  attend  the 
proposed  meeting.    He  added : 

If  you  do  not  have  favorable  responses  from  the  others,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
meet  you  in  Chicago  and  discuss  with  you  personally  matters  which  may  be  to 
our  mutual  interest,  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  others. 

On  November  16  Mr.  Brinton  wrote  Mr.  Wallis  : 

Mr.  Hirschheimer,  of  the  LaCrosse  Plow  Co.,  writes  me  that  he  will  be 
there,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lourie,  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  in 
which  he  says  he  will  send  their  Mr.  Harold  Dinneen,  manager  of  the  plow 
department.  The  Moline  Co.  decline  with  thanks  ♦  ♦  *,  Have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  U.  6.  Orendorff  saying  he  will  be  there. 

The  first  reference  to  what  occurred  at  the  meeting  on  November 
19  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  to  Mr.  Brinton 
on  November  30,  1915,  in  reply  to  an  accusation  of  cutting  prices. 
The  writer  declared: 

We  are  positively  respecting  the  prices  and  discounts  as  talked  with  you  at 
Chicago,  and  we  propose  to  stay  by  these  prices  and  terms  unless  some  of  the 
others  force  us  to  back  up. 

On  December  1,  1915,  Mr.  Brinton  wrote  L.  N.  Bums,  secretary 
and  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works : 

Incidentally,  we  understand  that  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  are  quoting  their 
plows  with  three  extra  shares,  and  we  have  had  several  letters  from  our  cus- 
tomers on  this  subject.  It  may  be  that  these  chaps  will  compel  all  of  us  to 
make  a  reduction  sooner  or  later,  but,  so  far,  we  have  stuck  to  prices  and  dis- 
comts  as  discussed  in  Chicago,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  to  do  so. 

143559°— 20 ^21 
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Sefere2K)e  to  aia^dier  agreement  is  co^tamed  in  sl  h^^ttfr  iv&mJ.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works  to  its  Baltimore  branch  cm  November  16,  191S. 

The  Bucher-Gibbs  people  have  written  us  relative  to  some  of  the  prices  we 
kave  ma^  in  yo«r  t«Titory,  and  we  will  have  to  stick  to  ow  agreem^it. 

An  informal  price  agreement  between  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co. 
and  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  was  the  subject  of  correspondence 
between  ti»  two  <^ompanies  in  December,  1^15.  (ki  December  10, 
L.  N,  Bums,  secretary  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Plow  Works,  wrote  Bradford  Brinton,  president  of  the  Grand  Detour 
Plow  Ca,  as  follows: 

How  would  you  feel  about  an  advance  January  1  on  the  light  tractor  gang 
plows,  and  liow  much  d'o  you  think  it  ought  to  be?  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
increase  in  cost  is  fully  15  per  cent. 

In  reply  Mr.  Brintoil  suggested  that  Mr.  Burns  med;  him  in  Chi- 
cago and  talk  matters  over.  On  December  16,  evidently  after  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Brinton  wrote  that  tiie  J.  I.  Case  How 
Works  had  decided  to  advance  prices  on  light-weight  tractor  gang 
plows  on  January  1 — 

*  *  *  along  the  line  of  our  conversation  recently,  and  we  are  so  w^iliyifig 
our  ^istomers,  although  we  are  Bot  giving  them  the  amount  ^t  the  advaaoe  at 
this  time.  Our  idea  aloeg  1M»  Hue  w^uld  be  about  $5  advance  on  the  2-bott(»xi 
plow  and  ^  im  ^e  S-botto&i.  If  this  meeto  y^ur  views  and  you  are  willing  to 
do  likewise,  please  advise  us. 

On  December  18  Mr.  Burns  replied  that  his  company  would  "  ad- 
vance prices  on  our  Enicar  plows  January  1,  $5  on  the  2-bottom  and 
$6  on  the  3-bottom."  The  J.  L  Case  Plow  Worics  seems  to  have 
feared  thi^  the  Grand  De^nr  Plow  Co.  would  Bot  keep  their  agree- 
ment to  advance  prices.  Mr.  Bums  wrote  Mr.  Wallis,  president  of  the 
J.  L  Case  Plow  Works,  a  letter  on  December  20,  in  which,  after  dis- 
cussing a  case  in  which  the  Grand  Detoiu*  Plow  Co.  had  o&red 
trader  plows  on  coosigmiient,  he  ^ated : 

It  goes  to  show  how  slippery  these  people  are — they  ugree  to  one  t^fng  and 
tlien  do  tl»e  other.  I  have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  shake 
the  Colonel  [Biinton]  and  his  son  as  soon  as  possible.  The  young  man  was  here 
last  week  and  agreed  most  heartily  to  a  raise  in  price  of  $5  on  the  2-bottom  and 
$6  on  the  3-bottom,  but  I  am  afraid  they  won't  do  anything. 

Activities  resulting  in  general  10  per  cent  advcmce^  February- 
March^  1910, — ^Mr.  Bums  did  not, however,  "shake "  Mr.  Brinton,  for 
on  January  10,  1^16,  he  wrote  Mr.  Wallis: 

Col.  BriutoB  just  called  up;  said  Brantingham  had  been  talking  to  him  and 
tiioi^t  they  ou^ht  to  advance  their  prices  February  1»  and  suggested  that  the 
advance  was  so  heavy  that  they  put  on  a  part  of  it  dae  1st  ^f  February^i  ;the 
balance  later,  which  is  exactly  what  we're  planning  to  do. 

This  letter  is  significant  as  coming  shortly  after  a  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  department  at  which  the  matter  of  in- 
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erettsed  costs  was  discussed.  This  meeting  was  suggested  by  J.  D. 
White,  preidcteBt  of  the  ifepairtine&t,  in  «.  letter  to  H.  J«  Hirshheimer 
of  the  exec^ive  ecnnmittee,  on  Deeeanher  10, 1915,  as  follows: 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  McCallough,  secretary  of  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association,  that  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  materials  is 
developing  a  sitoation  that  may  be  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  take  up  at 
a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department. 

Mr.  Hin^heimer  relied  on  I>eoember  11: 

The  writer  firmly  believes  that  we  should  take  prompt  action  on  the  question 
oi  increased  costs*  and  the  department  can  not  tackle  this  any  too  soon  to  suit 
the  writer. 

The  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  took  place  on  January  4, 
1916.    The  secr^ary 's  BEiiimtes  contain  ^e  following  paragraph : 

iBcrea^ed  cost :  Tbis  s<d»ject  was  ^scossed  particnlariy  from  the  ^;aadpaiiit 
of  the  large  monber  of  inmeases  which  kftd  been  receatly  amtlie  in  the  costs  of 
materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  our  lines.  *  After  this  discassicn  a 
bulletin  was  formulated  covering  the  matter. 

The  bulletin  to  which  reference  is  made  was  dated  January  6  and 
w^  entitled  "  Have  you  figured  y<»ir  coi^  plow  and  tillage  impte- 
ment  malcers?''  After  asserting  that  materials  had  Increased  about 
50  per  cent  in  January,  1916,  over  June,  1915,  and  that  costs  of 
finished  implements  had  increased  from  50  to  60  cents  for  each  100 
pounds,  the  bulletin  concludes : 

It  is  recomni^ided  that  each  manufactarer  chec^  the  foregoing  information 
and  be  prepared  to  discuss  this  question  of  the  ^reat  increase  in  material  costs 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department,  Chicago, 
Pebrnary  fi,  1M6. 

While  none  of  the  foregoing  contains  any  actual  mention  of  an 
increase  in  implement  selling  prices,  such  an  increase  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  what  was  said.  TTiat  this  was  the  real  purpose  of  the 
discussion  is  revealed  by  Mr.  Hirshheimer  of  the  executive  conunittee 
in  a  letter  to  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co.  on  January  7 :  ^ 

I  was  ID  Chicago  this  week  attending  the  executive  ccmimittee  meeting  of  the 
plow  and  tillage  department,  and  after  a  discussion  it  was  decided  to  call  a 
full  meeting  of  the  department  for  February  1,  at  which  time  this  price  situa- 
tion is  to  be  discussed  and  «ome  conclusion  arrived  at. 

Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  who  has  always  assumed  a  careful  supervision  of  de- 
partment activities,  took  a  similar  view  of  the  approaching  meeting. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Bateman  Manufacturing  Co.  on  January  19,  reply- 
ing to  the  la4;ter's  request  for  informati<^  on  proposed  price  ad- 
v^iie^,  be  says: 

I  hope  my  reply  will  arrlTe  in  time  to  induce  you  to  attend  the  meeting:  of 
the  plow  and  tillage  Implement  department,  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  February 
1  instead  of  6th,  as  first  indicated.    Considering  the  material  market,  I  believe 
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your  attendance  at  this  meeting  will  amply  justify  the  time  and  expense  it 
requires,  for  I  can  not  accurately  forecast  the  conclusions  they  will  arrive  at. 
The  increased  material:  cost  on  the  heavier  lines  of  tillage  implements  approxi- 
mates 15  per  cent,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  general  action  being  taken 
as  to  advancing  prices  to  this  extent.  But  I  have  heard  some  manufacturers 
express  the  opinion  that  they  would  make  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  now  on 
purchases  not  covered  by  their  orders  or  contracts  already  taken  and  5  per  cent 
more  for  new  orders  taken  for  fall  shipments* 

There  are  so  many  ramifications  to  my  work  that  I  think  it  would  be  much 
safer  instead  of  relying  on  this  information,  for  you  to  go  to  Chicago  and  attend 
the  meeting  referred  to,  for  you  have  the  same  problem  as  all  manufacturers 
confronting  you,  and  certainly  can  not  afford  to  make  your  new  prices  on  the 
wrong  basis,  and  as  the  meeting  in  question  undoubtedly  will  be  well  attended, 
I  hope  you  will  go. 

On  January  7  the  general  opinion  that  a  price  advance  was  neces- 
sary was  the  subject  matter  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burns,  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the.  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  to  Mr.  Wallis,  presi- 
dent of  the  same  company : 

I  have  asked  our  managers  to  talk  with  their  competitors  regarding  prices 
and  see  what  they  have  in  mind,  and  from  the  reports  received  thus  far  it 
seems  there  is  a  strong  inclination  among  the  principal  ones  to  put  on  a  little 
advance  on  February  1,  possibly  about  5  per  cent,  to  sort  of  tone  up  the  prices 
and  encourage  business,  with  the  idea  that  these  gradual  advances  will  make 
it  easier  to  reach  the  proper  pitch  on  July  1  and  if  the  material  prices  recede, 
then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  on  additional  advances  and  we  can  prob- 
ably hold  those  that  we  have  put  on  by  doing  it  gradually  in  this  way. 

The  approaching  meeting  was  the  subject  of  a  cautiously  worded 
letter  from  F.  G.  Allen,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  to  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.,  on  January  26: 

I  desire  to  remind  you  that  you  are  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co. 
at  lunch  on  Tuesday,  February  1,  when  the  same  people  will  be  present  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel  at  11  o'clock  to  discuss  the  same  subject  matter  of  the  last 
meeting. 

On  February  1,  1916,  the  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  depart- 
ment to  which  the  foregoing  references  have  been  made  took  place. 
Speeches  by  several  members  showing  advances  in  various  items  of 
cost  were  reported  in  the  official  minutes  which  refer  to  the  action 
taken  as  follows : 

While  no  action  or  recommendations  were  made,  the  following  seemed  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion :  **  That  owing  to  the  extraordinary  advance  in  prices 
of  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  our  lines,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  such  as  fuel  oil,  coke,  grinding  ma- 
terials, etc.,  and  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  still  further  advances  in  the  im- 
mediate  future,  every  manufacturer  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his  trade,  to 
immediately  review  all  his  costs  and  to  take  such  action  with  reference  to  new 
contracts  and  second  orders  as  the  facts  thus  brought  out  Justified.*' 
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While  the  above  official  report  does  not  mention  price  discussions 
in  connection  with  the  meeting,  a  letter  from  L.  N.  Burns,  secretary 
and  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Co.,  to  H.  M.  Wallis,  presi- 
dent of  the  same  company,  on  February  3,  is  less  cautious : 

On  Tuesday  I  attended  a  meeting  at  Chicago  to  consider  the  question  of 
prices  for  the  ensuing  year  and  at  that  meeting  the  foUowing  concerns  were 
represented:  Emerson,  La  Crosse,  Janesville,  Grand  Detour,  Case,  Ohio  Rake, 
Ohio  Cultivator,  Roderick  Lean,  Deere,  Gale,  Newell  Sanders,  Avery,  Peoria 
and  Avery,  Louisville. 

It  developed  that  no  one  had  advanced  prices  except  the  Gale  people  and 
ourselves  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  others  were,  generally  speaking,  in  favor  of  an 
advance,  but  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  how  much  it  should  be  and  when 
it  should  be  effective.  The  general  talk  was  10  per  cent,  effective  February 
15.  There  was,  of  course,  no  definite  action  along  that  line,  but  Deere  stated 
that  they  would  put  on  their  10  per  cent  advance  between  February  10 
and  15    *     *     *. 

But  Mr.  Craig,  of  Janesville,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
forced  upon  us  one  of  his  famous  orations  throwing  cold  water  over  the 
whole  proposition,  stating  plainly  that  when  he  left  that  meeting  he  was  going 
home  and  do  just  as  he  darned  pleased,  as  he  always  had  in  the  past;  that 
the  idea  of  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  advance  was  ridiculous;  that  the  way 
he  was  going  about  it  was  to  shorten  terms  and  wipe  out  irregularities, 
etc.  *  *  *  Nobody  that  I  could  find  was  willing  to  tie  up  with  Mr.  Craig 
on  any  proposition,  so  it  is  very  evident  that  the  advance,  whatever  we 
put  on,  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Janesville  people  who,  I  figure,  will  put 
on  probably  5  per  cent  all  told. 

The  result  of  all  of  thia  day's  confab  was  a  resolution  in  effect  that  the 
unprecedented  advance  in  the  cost  prices  of  materials  justified  everybody  in 
reflguring  costs  of  their  goods  and  then  taking  such  action  as  the  results  war- 
ranted.    That  I  had  already  done  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  a  letter  to  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  on  February  14,  Mr.  Burns 
makes  a  significant  reference  to  the  same  meeting : 

Now,  Mr.  Sanders,  we  are  very  glad  you  wrote  us,  because  you  were  not 
present  at  the  recent  meeting  and  perhaps  Mr.  Parlin  does  not  remember  just 
what  was  said  at  that  meeting.  In  fact,  none  of  us  are  supposed  to  remem- 
ber anything  that  is  said  at  meetings. 

Further  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Bums  and  Wallis  dur- 
ing February  and  March  is  enlightening  as  regards  the  results  of 
the  February  1  meeting.    On  February  18,  Mr.  Bums  wrote: 

We  are  preparing  our  new  prices  effective  March  1,  which  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  10  per  cent  advance,  and  which  meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
our  entire  organization.    *    ♦    ♦ 

We  find  that  the  majority  of  the  implement  people  have  come  across  clean 
on  this  proposition ;  some  of  them  straight  10  per  cent,  some  of  them  5  per 
cent  and  5  per  cent  effective  at  different  dates;  with  the  exception  of  Janes- 
vljle  and  International.  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  they  have  done  nothing 
and,  of  course,  everybody  is  watching  and  waiting. 
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Mr,  Wallis  replied  on  February  2S: 

I  am  Rot  surprised  altogether  tiiat  the  International  has  not  acted  (uroiBptly, 
as  they  have  bcCTi  the  target  for  legislative  attack,  JanesviUe^  however, 
should  get  In  line  and  advance  their  prices. 

On  March  7  Mr.  Burns  was  able  to  report  to  Mr.  Wallis  advances 

by  the  International  Harvester,  Grand  Detour,  Parlin  &  Orendorff, 

Oliver,  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow,  Bock  Island,  and  Moline  companies. 

After  naming^  the  advaiiees  made  by  each  of  these  companies,  Mr. 

Burns  wrote : 

Of  course  some  of  these  feHows  are  going  to  take  care  of  second  orders  at 
old  prices  where  the  dealer  had  a  contract,  but  we  think  they  are  holding  to 
10  per  cent  advance  pretty  generally. 

In  checking  up  on  the  advances  made  by  each  manufa<^urer 
Mr.  Bums  found  cause  for  a  complaint  agaii^t  the  Grand  Detour 
Plow  Co.  Writing  to  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  on  March  13,  1916, 
he  says : 

We  have  report  from  one  iHHihem  lUiaols  man  that  the  Grand  Detonr  Plow 
Co.  have  announced  an  advance  of  7i  per  cent  Mardi  1.  We  ^  not  know  why 
Ooi  Brinton  lays  down  when  everyone  ^ae  has  put  on  10  per  cent. 

Correspondence  passing  between  plow  and  tillage  implement 
manufacturers  during  this  period  indicates  that  the  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  prices  was  applied  by  almost  all  soon  after  the  Fetouary 
1  meeting.     The  following  j)rice  increases  were  annoonced : 

Deere  &  Co 10  per  cent  February  10. 

La  Oosse  Plow  Co 10  per  cent  February  1. 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons 10  per  cent  February  28. 

Moline  Plow  Co ^ 10  i)er  cent  February  21. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works .5  per  cent  F^ruary  1  and  5  per  cent 

March  1. 

Grand  Detour  Plow  Co 7^  per  cent  March  1. 

Emerson-Brantingham     I  m  p  I  e  - 

ment  Co 10  per  cent  February  26. 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co 10  per  cent  February  15. 

South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co 5  per  cent  February  15  and  5  per  cent 

AiM-il  1. 

On  February  11, 1916,  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  wrote  the  J.  I.  Case 
Plow  Works  submitting  their  prices  with  the  following  statement : 

These  prices  are  subject  to  some  adjustment,  as  there  is  a  free  exchange  of 
prices  between  the  various  Minneapolis  branch-house  managers.  You  wlil  no 
doubt  hear  of  this  from  your  Minneapolis  ofSce, 

Activities  resulting  in  a  second  10  per  cent  advance^  April-June^ 
1916. — By  the  end  of  March,  1916,  s<mie  manufacturers  began  prepa- 
ration for  another  general  advance.  That  such  an  advance  waa.|ur- 
complished  is  shown  by  correspcmdence  between  manufacturers /at 
this  time.  Although  evidence  of  a  second  meeting  to  fix  the  new  ad- 
vance is  incomplete,  there  are  indications  that  a  positive  understand- 
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ing  to  put  on  another  10  per  cent  advance  was  Teached.  Brad- 
ford Brint<m,  vice  president  of  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  on  March  17, 1916,  stated : 

For  the  past  10  years,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  leaders  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation have  been  making  speeches  advocating  shortening  of  terms  and  the 
adoption  of  more  businesslike  methods.  ♦  *  *  There  seems  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  association  to  feel  that  any  discussion 
of  prices  and  terms  is  "  taboo,"  but  we  notice  that  practically  everybody  else 
in  the  manufacturing  business  using  steel  or  iron  have  shortened  their  terms 
and  raised  their  prices,  and  the  said  prices  and  terms  have  a  singular  uni- 
formity.   So  far,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  steel  men  going  to  jail. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  dated  March  31,  L.  N.  Burns, 
secretary  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works, 
says : 

It  looks  now  as  though  the  advance  of  10  per  e^it  is  not  sufficient,  and  that 
it  would  be  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  untU  we  would  all  be  obliged  to 
imt  on  a  farther  advance. 

F.  G.  Allen,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  replied  on 
April  1: 

Yours  of  March  31  with  reference  to  a  rise  in  selling  prices  of  agricultural 
implements  has  the  attention  o#  the  writer.  Will  say  as  a  result  of  our  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  or  three  months,  we  believe  that  the  raise  of  10  per 
cent  has  not  interfered  to  any  appre<^ble  degree  with  the  sale  of  imple- 
ments for  second  wders  ♦  *  *.  We  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  we  could 
raise  the  prices  for  fall  trade  another  10  per  cent  without  stopping  buying  and 
are  very  strongly  inclined  to  do  it  ♦  *  *.  We  think  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing among  all  the  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  talked  that  a  further  10 
per  cent  advance  should  be  made,  but,  of  course,  no  conversation  that  could  be 
in  any  way  construed  into  an  agreement  for  fixing  prices  has  been  Indulged  in. 

Apparently  the  understanding  for  another  10  per  cent  advance 
was  reached  through  written  or  oral  "conversations"  between  two 
or  more  manufacturers  at  different  times.  Replying  to  an  accusation 
of  giving  additional  discounts  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.  wrote 
Mr.  Burns,  secretary  and  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Plow  Worts,  on  April  8 : 

We  want  to  assure  you  again,  Mr.  Bums,  that  we  are  sticking  to  the  prices 
and  terms  as  outUned  in  the  conversations  we  have  had  on  the  subject 

On  April  20,  Mr.  Bums  wrote  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co. : 

We  do  find  *  ♦  ♦  a  bad  proposition  in  Texas.  Reports  from  there  indi- 
cate that  several  of.  our  largest  competitors,  notably  Deere,  Emerson,  and 
Avery  have  made  no  move  toward  installing  the  new  prices  for  fall  trade,  as 
was  agreed  upon,  but  are  going  ahead  and  writing  business  for  1917  on  old 
terms  *  *^  *.  I  immediately  took  it  up  with  Avery  Co.,  as  Capt.  Huhlein 
was  the  man  who  proposed  those  southern  terms,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  wir- 
ing and  writing  they  advised  us  that  they  would  immediately  instruct  their 
Dallas  branch  to  respect  those  terms    ♦    *    ♦. 
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Apparently  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  Co.,  undertook  the  task  of  checking  up  price  advances  made 
by  the  manufacturers  who  were  party  to  the  understanding.  The 
Moline  Plow  Co.  wrote  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  on  April  26, 
1916,  as  follows : 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  April  25  with  attached  list 
showing  comparative  prices,  which  is  indeed  very  interesting  reading,  and  we 
take  particular  pleasure  in  noticing  that  the  Moline  figures  in  the  majority  of 
instances  are  well  in  front. 

We  trust  that  some  of  our  competitors  will  take  advantage  of  the  information 
which  you  have  compiled  by  making  various  changes. 

By  May  15,  Mr.  Brantingham  seems  to  have  finished  checking  his 
edmpetitors's  prices,  for  he  wrote  Mr.  Burns  on  that  day  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  manufacturers  having  nerve  enough  to  get  their  prices  up  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  production,  of  course,  that  is  whatVe  ought  to  do, 
but  in  view  of  our  inability  to  have  any  kind  of  agreements  with  reference  to 
prices,  it  makes  it  necessary  for  the  various  ones  to  be  governed  largely  by 
their  own  conditions  and  by  what  they  hear  from  the  field  with  respect  to  their 
competitors. 

The  best  information  we  have  indicates  that  there  has  been  put  into  effect 
pretty  generally  two  10  per  cent  advances  which  amount  to  approximately  21 
per  cent. 

Referring  to  the  report  that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  had 
put  on  a  second  10  per  cent  advance,  Mr.  Brantingham  expressed 
great  confidence  in  the  general  manager  of  that  company : 

I  realize  that  he  has  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  situation  to  handle,  and 
inasmuch  as  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  positively  refuse  to  discuss  price  ques- 
tions with  our  competitors  for  obvious  reasons,  we  will  have  to  be  advised  of 
their  changes  as  they  take  place. 

That  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  had  kept  himself  informed  of  the  events  result- 
ing in  the  concerted  advance  in  prices  is  shown  in  the  following  let- 
ter addressed  by  him  to  W.  H.  Hudson,  secretary  treasurer  of  the 
Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  on  July  31,  1916 : 

Relative  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  in  our  lines  are  doing 
generally,  beg  to  say  that  as  an  organization  we  are  not  permitted  to  deal  in 
matters  of  either  purchasing  or  selling  prices,  consequently  will  not  check  up 
or  keep  track  of  exact  figures  relating  to  the  wares  of  any  of  our  members. 
We  do,  however,  through  our  interests  in  costs,  keep  in  touch  with  the  general 
situation  and  find  that  tillage  implements  generally  have  been  advanced  by 
many  leading  manufacturers  an  average  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  but  this  advance 
does  not,  as  you  probably  are  aware,  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

Just  what  other  steps  will  be  taken  we  can  not  say,  but  if  the  present  costs 
of  materials  are  maintained.  It  is  obvious  that  other  advances  will  have  to  be 
made  to  preserve  fair  profits  and  we  believe  the  intelligence  of  manufacturers 
in  these  Unes  will  insure  its  being  done.  All  such  action,  however,  must  he 
individual,  for  the  situation  in  most  plants  differs  somewhat  and  it  would  be  a 
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serious  mistake  at  this  time  for  any  of  them  to  delay  their  adjustments  waiting 
to  see  what  their  competitors  might  do. 

We  have  much  evidence  to  indicate  that  old-time  practice  is  passing  and  that 
manufacturers  are  coming  to  the  point  that  they  will  make  their  own  prices 
instead  of  having  some  one  else  make  them  for  them.  The  very  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  present  selling  prices  in  these  lineis  is  proof  of  this  fact. 

The  "lack  of  uniformity"  of  prices  to  which  Mr.  McCullough 
refers  must  have  been  in  regard  to  actual  net  prices,  for  there  was 
no  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  percentage  of  advances  applied  from 
February  to  June,  1916.  Examination  of  correspondence  announc- 
ing price  changes  shows  that  the  following  companies  increased  their 
prices  an  additional  10  per  cent  after  March  31 : 

Deere  &  Co 10  per  cent  May  1. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co 10  per  cent  May  1.* 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons 10  per  cent  Junel. 

Moline  Plow  Co 10  per  cent  May  10. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works 10  per  cent  May  15. 

Grand  Detour  Plow  Co 10  per  cent  May  1. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co ^ 10  per  cent  May  8. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  two  10  per  cent 
price  advances  which  were  made  between  February  1  and  June  1, 
1916,  were  the  result  of  a  definite  understanding  on  the  part  of  plow 
and  tillage  implement  manufacturers  beginning  with  the  plow  and 
tillage  department  meeting  on  February  1.  Whether  the  price  dis- 
cussion at  the  time  of  this  meeting  took  place  in  open  session  of  the 
department,  or  was  conducted  informally  between  sessions,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  and  effectiveness  of  cooperation  for  a  general  10 
per  cent  advance. 

Apparently  the  two  10  per  cent  advances  were  considered  insuffi- 
cient, for  early  in  May  overtures  leading  to  a  third  and  much  larger 
advance  in  prices  were  begun.  On  May  8,  1916,  L.  N.  Burns,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  wrote  C.  S.  Branting- 
ham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  as 
follows : 

We  have  had  several  cases  come  up  within  the  past  few  days  where  large 
customers  at  central  distributing  points,  like  Memphis,  for  example,  would 
gladly  buy  practically  their  entire  requirements  for  next  year  at  20  per  cent 
advance  and  have  them  shipped  prior  to  December  1,  but  we  have  refused  to 
accept  business  of  that  character,  taking  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  it, 
or  what  is  needed  for  reasonable  requirements,  figuring  that  the  advance  for 
next  year  would  be  very  much  greater. 

*  9|c  *  4e  ♦  «  « 

It  would  seem  that  things  are  working  out  in  pretty  good  shape  except  I 
cai^  not  help  but  feel  that  we  are  all  too  timid  about  getting  the  price  we  are 
entitled  to  on  our  goods.  We  know  that  manufacturers  in  other  lines  have 
advanced  their  prices,  many  of  them  100  per  cent  or  more,  and  we  have  a 
letter  from  our  Omaha  branch  stating  that  the  ChaUenge  Mill  Ck>.,  who  have  a 
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branch  in  Omaha,  put  on  75  per  cent  and  clakn  that  their  business  has  been  the 
greatest  in  their  histo^5^  The  fact  that  their  goods  go  to  practically  the  same 
people  who  buy  ours  causes  us  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  If  we  had  the  nerve 
to  put  on  an  advance  of  50  per  cent  instead  of  taking  a  bite  now  and  then  of  5 
per  cent  or  10  per  cent  wouldn't  we  all  be  better  off,  including  the  farmer  and 
dealer? 

Intimations  of  informal  price  conferences  during  the  summer  of 
1^16  are  contained  in  Hie  correspondence  of  the  J;  L  Case  Plow  Works 
and  more  especially  in  that  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company 
at  this  time.  The  first  reference  to  a  meeting  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  "  JHM  "  of  Emerson-Brantingham  company  to  A.  T.  Jackson, 
general  sales  manager  of  that  company,  on  July  7, 1916,  as  follows: 

There  seems  to  be  a  Uttle  holdup  in  the  price  proposition.  We  have  some 
visitors  with  us  to-day,  Mr.  Wallace  [Wallis]  of  the  Case  Co.,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Brantingham  is  in  communication  with  the  people  on  the  river  [Deere  &  Co.  at 
Mollne,  IlLJ.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr.  White  last  night,  and  he  said 
there  was  no  necessity  for  our  wiring  you  as  to  the  differences  that  have  come 
up  as  he  feels  that  there  will  be  no  change  whatever  in  our  arrangement. 

Another  reference  to  the  meeting  is  contained  in  a  letter  on  July  8, 
1916,  f  r<Hn  L«  N.  Bums,  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  L  Case  Flow 
Works,  to  J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  divi^on  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.    He  wrote: 

Since  returning  I  have  locked  up  our  schedule  on  light  tractcH*  plows  and  flod 
that  our  plow  with  the  Iieavj-beam  construeticm,  similar  to  yoars,  is  as 
follows:    *    *    * 

The  writer  at  this  time  wants  to  thank  both  Messrs.  White  and  Brantingham 
for  the  many  courtesies  extended.  We  enjoyed  the  trip  immensely  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
Hope  that  you  may  both  have  an  opportunity  in  the  near  future  of  visiting 
Racine  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate. 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Mr.  Bums  was  present  at  the 
conference  on  July  7,  also.  On  July  10,  S.  D.  Highleyman,  of  the 
implement  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  wrote 
A.  T.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Brantingham  left  this  morning  for  Chicago  with  the  1917  prices,  so  that 
until  he  comes  back  our  hands  are  tied. 

What  Mr.  Brantingham  did  in  Chicago  with  the  1917  prices  and 
what,  if  any,  relation  this  trip  had  to  the  earlier  conference  at  his 
office  on  July  7  is  not  known.  On  July  20,  Mr.  Burns,  of  the  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works,  wrote  Mr.  Brantingham  as  follows : 

We  inclose  a  printed  sheet  showing  our  prices  on  engine  plows  and 
harrows.     *     *     * 

We  are  sending  you  this  sheet  for  your  personal  information.  It  is  the  one 
we  referred  to  in  our  conversation  tiie  other  day.    *    *    ♦ 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Brantingham  on  August  9,  Mr.  Burns ;  in- 
closed lists  of  comparative  prices  of  a  number  of  companies  in  order 
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to  s1m>w   that   Emerson-Brantingham's  prices  were  too  low.     In 
giving  this  data  he  wix^ : 

Yon  invited  me  to  advise  you,  should  I  find  any  items  on  which  your  prices 
were  out  of  Hne,  so  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  you  the  following  informa- 
tion:    ♦     *     * 

On  August  14  Mr.  Brantingham  replied : 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  bring  this  to  our  attention,  as  fixmi  the 
best  information  we  had  it  was  not  cmr  intention  to  undersell  the  market  if 
.we  could  find  out  what  our  competitors  were  going  to  charge. 

Mr.  Burns  replied  on  August  15 : 

♦  *  *  In  tallying  these  matters  over  originally  with  you  we  did  not  gain 
the  impressiiai  that  we  would  be  justified  in  making  lower  prices  w^here  we  felt 
that  c<Hnpetition  was  strong^  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  each  of 
us  would  make  s^>ecial  prices  on  c^tain  implements  because  of  certain  condi- 
tions, that  our  prices  would  be  very  badly  shot  to  pieces.  You  will  remember 
my  remark  at  the  meeting  in  Mr.  Wallis's  office,  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
elevate  our  prices  on  plows  if  you  would  elevate  yours  on  cultivators. 

We  have  brought  our  prices  up  all  the  way  along  the  line  believing  that 
everybody  else  would  do  the  same,  but  we  find  that  P.  &  O.  are  low  on  certain 
things  and  yours  are  low  on  a  number  of  items. 

llbe  ^^ meeting  in  Mr.  Wallis's  office"  was  evidejitly  another  one 
from  that  at  which  Mr.  Burns  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Brantingham,  to 
whidi  reference  was  made  in  Mr.  Bums's  letter  of  July  8,  above. 

Replying  to  this  letter  on  August  16,  Mr.  Brantingham  suggested  a 
conference : 

♦  *  *  Inasmuch  as  I  understand  you  are  contemplating  a  motor  trip 
through  this  part  of  the  country,  I  would  prefer  to  discuss  these  questions  with 
you  in  person  rather  than  by  letter,  for  it  is  a  little  hard  to  handle  them  by 
correspondence. 

If  this  will  be  satisfactory  to  you  I  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  here  and  go 
over  all  of  these  matters. 

The  next  reference  to  a  price  agreement  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Burns,  secretary  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  to  Mr. 
Brantingham,  of  the  Emerson- Brantingham  company,  on  August  21, 
1916.  Mr.  Bums  had  learned  that  Mr.  Brantingham's  company  were 
quoting  foot-lift  gang  plows  at  $65.34  for  the  28-inch  and  $64.15  for 
the  24-inch,  at  Omaha.    He  wrote : 

I  know  you  do  not  like  to  w^rite  letters  about  prices,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  you  do  not  know  of  some  of  the  things  that  are  happening  and  would  not 
sanction  them  if  you  did.    *     ♦     * 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  above,  would  state  that  the  matter  was  up  rela- 
tive to  Oliver's  price  of  $65  at  St.  Louis  and  Omaha.  They  have  raised  it  at 
Omaha  to  $66.  The  rest  of  us  have  a  price  of  $66.50  on  the  28-inch  gang.  That 
is  what  Mr.  Peek  recommended,  also  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and  it  is  what  you 
told  us  you  were  going  to  adopt,  and  we  adopted  it  on  the  strength  of  that 
assertion,  hoping  that  you  in  return  would  reciprocate  by  elevating  your  price 
on  cultivators,  but  it  seems  that  at  Omaha  a  cog  has  slipped  somewhere. 
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Cost  sTuor. — Probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department  represents  a  wide  range  of  specialized  im- 
plements such  as  plows,  harrows,  planters,  and  cultivators,  no  one  of 
which  could  be  singled  out  for  cost  study  as  representative  of  all 
of  the  department's  interests,  and  further  due  to  the  wide  differences 
in  construction  of  implements  built  for  the  same  purpose  by  differ- 
ent companies,  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department  does  not 
appear  to  have  placed  as  much  emphasis  on  cost  study  as  other  de- 
partments representing  more  homogeneous  lines.  Cost  studies,  how- 
ever, were  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  groups  of 
members  to  control  prices.  The  dividing  line  between  cost  studies 
of  the  department,  and  the  kind  of  price  understandings  described 
above  is  hard  to  draw,  and,  would  be,  at  best,  only  a  technical  dis- 
tinction. The  two  activities  were  mutually  dependent,  and  were  car- 
ried on  for  the  same  purpose,  which  is  price  control.  On  September 
9,  1916,  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  called  a  meeting  of  members  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  lever  harrows  and  southern  walking  plows  to 
be  held  on  September  22.  Mr.  McCullough's  letter  indicates  the 
intimate  connection  between  cost  studies  of  the  department  and  the 
efforts  of  groups  of  members  to  control  prices.    He  said : 

A  complaint  has  been  filed  by  a  member  to  the  effect  that  wood  lever  harrows 
and  small  sizes  of  southern  walking  plows  are  apparently  being  disposed  of 
without  much  regard  for  costs,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Dinneen,  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee on  standardization,  has  recommended  that  those  interested  in  these  items 
meet  in  the  association  offices  Friday  morning,  September  22  *  ♦  *  to 
discuss  them. 

He  furthermore  suggests  that  each  member  [maker?]  of  these  commodities 
review  his  cdsts  most  carefully  as  existing  at  the  present  time,  and  come  to  thi* 
meeting  prepared  to  check  costs  on  both. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  September  22  as  scheduled.  The  minutes 
of  this  meeting  refer  to  it  as  a  "  special  meeting  "  of  the  plow  and 
tillage  department.  Representatives  of  Deere  &  Co.,  Ohio  Eake  Co., 
Moline  Plow  Co.,  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  and  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.  were  present.  The  minutes  describe  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

The  matters  considered  were  southern  walking  plows  and  U-bar  and  pipe- 
bar  harrows. 

Complaint  had  been  made  by  certain  members  of  the  plow  and  tillage  im- 
plement department  that  the  selling  prices  on  small  southern  walking  plows 
were  not  based  on  cost  and  that  they  were  being  sold  proportionately  less  than 
the  larger  sizes,  whereas  the  cost  was  more. 

It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  send  out  an  inquiry  for  costs,  which  wpuld 
Include  these  plows,  from  12  inches  to  6  inches,  using  the  12-inch  as  base.  Jt 
was  also  concluded  to  make  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  harrows. 

A  recommendation  was  passed  covering  this  inquiry  and  providing  that  the 
returns  should  be  made  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Dinneen,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
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standardization  for  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department.     After  this 
Information  is  secured  It  is  to  be  reported  to  a  later  meeting  of  the  department 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  at  this  meeting,  a  compilation  of 
cost  data  submitted  by  Deere  &  Co.,  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Mo- 
line  Plow  Co.,  and  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  was  prepared  by  the  plow 
and  tillage  department.  Since  the  object  of  the  compilation  was  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  costs  of  different  sizes  of  plows,  no  actual 
costs  were  named,  but  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of 
each  of  the  smaller  plows  was  greater  or  less  than  the  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  the  12-inch  plow  was  given  for  each  of  the  four  companies 
in  four  parallel  columns.  The  names  of  the  companies  were  not  dis- 
closed. 

Meeting  to  adjust  prices  of  tractor  pu)W8. — ^Meanwhile  the  1916 
convention  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  met 
at  Atlantic  City  in  October  and  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  confer- 
ence of  tractor-plow  manufacturers  resulting  in  a  general  price  ad- 
vance. Prior  to  this  meeting,  Mr.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the 
La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote  to  L.  N.  Bums,  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  under  date  of  October  6, 1916 : 

Are  you  going  to  Atlantic  City?  Tliere  are  some  matters  In  connection  with 
tractor  plows  that  we  ought  to  tallj:  over  if  there  are  enough  of  the  tractor-plow 
manufacturers  there  to  make  it  worth  while.  Not  alone  the  question  of  prices, 
but,  I  think,  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  some  definite  stand  on  tractor  dem- 
onstrations for  1917. 

In  a  letter  to  Bradford  Brinton,  vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour 
Plow  Co.,  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Hirshheimer  wrote  : 

I  hope  you  will  reply  to  the  writer's  letter  of  September  27  asking  for  your 
-present  tractor-plow  prices.    I  would  like  to  have  this  information  in  hand 
before  we  meet  at  the  convention,  as  there  are  some  of  these  matters  that 
should  be  gone  into  thoroughly. 

On  October  9  Mr.  Hirshheimer  wrote  Mr.  Brinton  again : 

In  regard  to  selling  them  [tractor  plows]  on  a  net  30-day  basis,  we  will  be 
perfectly  willing  to  thrash  this  matter  out  if  we  can  get  together  daring  the 
convention. 

On  November  10,  1916,  Mr.  Brinton  wrote  Mr.  Hirshheimer: 

As  per  your  request  at  the  time  of  the  Atlantic  City  convention,  I  hand  you 
herewith  prices  on  various  plows,  which  I  complied  just  before  the  convention 
date.  These  prices  are  according  to  the  latest  information  we  have.  We  be- 
Ueve  that  our  price,  taking  the  weight  of  the  plow  and  the  terms  at  which  we 
sell  it  into  consideration,  is  in  line  with  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Hirshheimer  reported  to  Mr.  Brinton  on  November  25,  1916, 

as  follows : 

We  Just  received  notice  from  Parlin  &  Orendorff  of  an  advance  in  tractor- 
plow  prices  effective  November  24;  Oliver  raised  their  prices  November  1. 
You  raised  yours  October  15.  Have  you  had  any  information  or  intimation  as 
to  what  Deere  and  Moline  are  doing  or  propose  to  do? 
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On  November  27- Mr,  Briaton  replied: 

^^  *  #  ♦  r^»eived  a  notice  of  P.  &  O.'s  adranee  and  haTe  Tbeen  ^ren  to 
luiderstand  laty  Deere,  M«ti£^  aad  Oftse  Uiat  tbey  are  advancing  prices  10  per 
cent.  Tbe  Deere  people  «ay  that  tbey  expect  to  pat  on  anotber  advance  before 
long.  So  far  as  we  know  Jamesvilleand  Rock  Island  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
fallod  to  line  up  in  thi«  proposition. 

It  is  possible  that  price  advances  on  other  kinds  of  plows  also  were 
determined  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  or  shortly  thereafter. 
Mr.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  in 
a  letter  to  J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  that 
company,  on  January  19,  1917,  made  indirect  reference  to  what  was 
apparently  an  understanding  that  sulky  plows  were  to  be  advanced 
10  per  cent  in  price.    He  wrote : 

My  atti^tk»Q,  tliig  siorahig,  has  been  called  by  a  eeop^itor  to  the  fact  that 
our  recent  instructions  sent  OHt  to  bran^es  and  to  competitors  s1k>w  suU^y 
plows  with  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  as  was  arranged. 
You  can  perhaps  imagine  nay  humiliation  in  getting  this  information  from  this 
seropce  1fia;fflnfic3i  as  th^  have  before  diis  called  my  atteaation  to  errors  iii 
^setting  ■€mt  osr  price  inkstntcti^^ofis. 

Cost  compilation  in  1917. — The  cost  work,  for  which  provfekm 
was  made  at  the  meeting  <m  S&pt&BOiber  22, 1916,  was  still  in  prepress 
when  the  annual  meeting  of  the  department  approached.  On  liferch 
10,  1917,  J.  D.  White,  president  of  ttie  department,  wrote  H.  J. 
Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  We  would  all  be  very  much  interested  if  you  eould  tell  us,  based 
on  present  market  prices  of  labor  and  material,  what  per  cent  should  be  added 
to  our  1916  costs  of  goods  in  warehouse  to  get,  say,  April  1,  1917,  costs  of  goods 
ka  warehouse  mi  w^ei  pk^ws,  cultivators,  and  di^  harrows. 

By  this  we  die  not  mean  tki^  you  would  use  your  own  costs,  becai^e  y<m  no 
<ito>abt  are  compiling  no  costs  that  represent  present  mai^et  prices  of  material, 
and  this  figure  you  would  mention  would  be,  we  realize,  theoretic;^ 

On  March  14,  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  White,  presid^it  of  the  plow 
and  tillage  impleisbent  depart^cient,  to  Mr.  Hirshheim^er  indicates 
tiaat  the  plans  for  cost  discussion  at  tl^  approaching  meeting  in- 
volved discussion  of  selling  prices  also.    He  says : 

Another  voint  that  we  IM&k  yon  4^io«ild  keep  in  xnind  is  Ifie  potet  beyond 
whidi  the  farmer  will  nefose  to  b%iy.  On  the  basis  of  $88  for  a  14-inch  ^ang 
plow,  whi<^  fiOi^BS  to  as  now  to  be  probably  where  we  will  start  o£f  for  191B 
^rlng  trade,  the  dealer  wouM  have  to  ^get  $11^,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
the  farmer  is  going  to  $iay  ^110  for  a  gang  or  whether  he  is  going  to  buy  a 
couple  of  walking  plows  instet^    *     *    *. 

I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  your  familiarity  with  the  subject  and  your 
ability  along  that  line  to  know  that  yon  win  have  something  that  will  be  worth 
listening  to.  *^ 


Mr.  Whita^gAin  mdieates  the  vmvitsMe^  relatiaixskip  of  cost  dis- 
cussion and  price -disdission  in  a  letter  to  the  J.  I,  Case  Plow  W<m4cs 
on  March  17  in  reference  to  the  coining  meeting : 

We  are  passing  througli  a  critical  i)enod  and  tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  question 
whether  we  ai:<e  aot  £9ol^g  ourselves  and  fnraMiing  the  dealers  with  goods  at 
less  than  cost  to  manufactupe. 

At  the  departoient  meting  on  March  21,  18  manufacturers  were 
represented.  In  addition  to  other  business  transacted,  including  dis- 
cussion of  a  new  uniform  cost  system,  the  minutes  report  a  talk  on 
costs  by  Mr.  Dinneen,  of  Deere  &  Co*,  who  .diowed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
chart,  diat  on  a  basis  of  1915  fad?ory  costs  arbitrarily  valued  at 
$100,  the  cost  sold  bad  increased  from  $140  in  1915  to  ^39  in  1917. 
The  official  minutes  state  that  the  "  manufacturing  situation  ^  was 
thoroughly  discussed.  From  the  description  of  this  discussion  it 
would  seem  that  "  the  manufacturing  situation  ^  is  the  term  used  in 
departmiKit  minutes  to  cover  wiiatev«r  price  discussion  occurs.  Th^ 
discussion  is  described  thus: 

The  members  gave  attention  to  the  various  perplexing  factors  whicTi  enter 
into  the  manufacturing  situation  to-day.  Some  (tf  these  are:  The  increased  cost 
of  material  aad  labor ;  *  *  *  the  probability  of  a  sudden  loweri»g  of  prices 
generally  as  more  aormai  conditions  are  reached,  leaving  the  manufacturer  of 
Implements  witii  a  stock  <mi  hand  made  o^  of  Jaigh-falced  materials.  *  *  * 
One  mewtoer  es^ressed  the  general  feeling  \3iy  pri^>ounding  the  query :  *'  What 
perceo^tage  do  y«u  thiuk  we  ought  to  set  up  to  safeguard  ^irsel^es  against 
(1)  the  increased  cost  of  goods,  and  <2)  the  4ecliae  ia  prices  wMch  we  all 
kjnofw  is  bGond  te  ooo^? 

The  min^sNjes  contain  no  reference  to  the  <sost  data  which  Mr. 
Hirshheimer  was  to  have  presented. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  data  oa  southern  walking  plows  and  wood- 
lever  harrows,  it  was  tstated: 

This  subject  appeared  on  the  program  but  was  not  discussed.  It  was  under- 
stood by  thos*e  present  that  the  secretary  of  the  association  would  send  out  to 
the  members  the  information  that  has  been  gathered  so  tar  on  this  subject. 

Although  no  mention  of  such  an  understanding  appears  in  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting,  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  members 
would  delay  announcement  of  prices  until  after  the  next  meeting. 
This  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  about  30  days,  which  would  be  about 
April  20,  1917.  On  March  28  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  wrote  L.  N.  Burns,  of  the 
J.  I,  Case  Plow  Works,  a  letter  in  which  the  statements  quoted  below 
appear. 

It  wejs  not  luy  under^fcandang  that  tlwre  had  l^een  any  agre^oent  ref^^hfed 
uith  reference  to  members  delaying  the  establishing  of  their  prices  for  next 
year  until  after  this  next  meeting,  but  I  Ijelieve  it  is  appreciated  by  all  that  It 
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would  be  unwise  for  any  to  do  so  until  a  dearer  view  could  be  bad  of  the 
situation,  therefore  I  believe  there  will  be  no  inclination  to  establish  prices 
until  after  that  date. 

Writing  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.  on  April  3,  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  makes  a  further  reference  to  the  meeting  of  March  21 : 

While  the  question  of  the  enormous  increase  in  costs  was  discussed  thor- 
oughly, as  the  report  wlU  show,  the  question  of  prices  was  not,  for  obvious 
reasons. 

The  writer  makes  no  attempt  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  prices  or  advances, 
or  declines,  made  by  our  members,  because  our  association  is  committed  to  the 
policy  of  not  interfering  In  any  way  with  prices  made  by  its  members.  I  only 
know  by  rumor  that  some  concerns  in  the  tillage  line  expected  to  make  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent  about  January  1  and  perhaps  have  done  so,  and  that  they 
also  contemplated,  if  the  increases  in  costs  were  maintained,  an  advance  again 
about  July  1. 

Facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  whatever  "  rumors  "  reached 
Mr.  McCuUough  in  regard  to  prices  were  quite  authentic  and 
were  accepted  as  such.  On  April  5, 1917,  the  cost  data  mentioned  in 
the  minutes  were  transmitted  to  the  members,  with  the  following 
statements  by  the  secretary  of  the  department : 

In  accordance  with  the  understanding  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department,  held  in  Chicago  on  March  21, 
1917,  we  transmit  herewith  two  statements  containing  cost  information  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  a  request  made  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  September 
22,  1916,  by  a  number  of  members  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  southern 
walking  plows  and  wood-lever  harrows : 

The  statement  on  which  the  inquiry  was  based  was  that  the  small  sizes  of 
southern  plows  were  being  sold  at  lower  prices,  considering  actual  costs,  than 
the  larger  sizes  above  11  inches. 

Southern  walking  plows:  The  figures  relating  to  this  line  indicate  clearly 
that  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  a  12-inch  plow  and  extra  solid  share, 
the  cost  of  smaller  sizes  of  both  plows  and  solid  shares  is  substantially 
higher    ♦     ♦     ♦, 

Wood-lever  harrows:  The  comparison  in  costs  on  this  line  tell  their  own 
story  and  indicates  the  increased  factory  warehouse  cost  (In  percentage)  for 
1916,  flgarlng  steel  on  a  basis  of  $2.60,  over  old  1914-1915  costs. 

These  were  the  cost  figures  prepared  from  data  submitted  by 
Deere  &  Co.,  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works. 

Apparently  the  cost  data  on  14-inch  gang  plows  and  7- foot  16-inch 
disk  harrows  which  Mr.  Hirshheimer  was  to  have  presented  at  the 
March  21  meeting  were  held  over  for  another  meeting  to  be  held  on 
April  24  in  order  to  allow  time  for  gathering  and  compilation  of  the 
necessary  information.  On  April  10  a  circular  was  sent  out  by  the  de- 
partment to  members  inclosing  blanks  to  be  filled  in  with  details  of 
cost  information  on  the  two  implements.  That  these  were  not  the 
only  implements  whose  costs  were  to  be  considered  is  evident  from  a 
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letter  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  to  L.  N. 
Burns,  who  had  been  chosen  department  president  at  the  March  21 
meeting.  The  letter,  which  was  dated  April  20,  1917,  refers  to  the 
department  n^^eting- called  for  April  24: 

A  number  of  replies  received  indicate  that  the  original  call  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  coming  meeting  would  be  devoted  primarily  to  a  consid- 
eration of  costs  on  a  14-inch  gang  plow  and  a  7-foot  16-inch  disk  harrow,  and 
those  concerns  not  interested  in  these  two  implements  appear  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  the  meeting,  therefore,  would  be  of  no  particular  interest  to 
them  *  *  *  it  would  seem  advisable  to  make  it  clear  that  the  meeting 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  manufacturers  of  the  plow  and  tillage  line. 

The  cost  information  blanks  sent  out  on  April  10  divided  costs 
into:  (1)  Total  cost  in  warehouse,  consisting  of  materials,  produc- 
tive labor,  nonproductive  labor,  and  overhead  costs;  and  (2)  selling 
cost,  consisting  of  sales  expense  and  selling  overhead  costs.  A  note 
at  the  bottom  of  the  blank  read : 

Please  forward  this  information  promptly  to  Chicago  for  meeting  to  be  held 
on  April  24.    All  returns  must  be  in  by  the  20th  instant  to  insure  compilation. 
I    Your  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  same. 

Twenty-one  companies  -  were  represented  when  the  department 
meeting  convened  on  April  24,  1917.  The  minutes  state  that  "  mem- 
ber si  jw^ere  provided  with  cost  compilation  sheets,  showing  costs  on 
ail^inch,  2-bottom,  high-list  gang  plow,  regular  equipment,  and  on 
a>T-Toot  16-inch  disk  harrow,  regular  equipment,  with  tongue  truck, 
no  pole.  T?hese  figures  were  for  the  years  1916  and  1917,  and  were 
obtained  from  information  supplied  by  members  in  response  to  cost 
inquiries  sent  out."  The  compilations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
steel  cost  of  $1.20  in  1916  and  $3  in  1917.  Keports  from  nine  com- 
panies are  given  for  the  14-inch  gang  plow,  and  indicate  an  increase 
in  cost  sold  varying  from  $21.46  to  $35.17.  The  data  on  the  disk 
harrow  cover  reports  from  13  companies,  and  show  increases  in  cost 
sold  varying  from  $il.68  to  $21.01.  None  of  the  companies  sub- 
mitting the  information  is.  named. 

In  reporting  the  discussion  following  the  distribution  of  these  data 
the  minutes  state,  under  the  caption  "  Manufacturing  situation " : 

The  figures  showed  a  wide  discrepancy  between  increase  of  costs  for  1917 
over  1916  in  the  various  factories.  Discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  this 
divergence  was  caused  in  "part  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  standard  weight 
set  for  the  gang  plow  or  for  the  disk  harrow.  *  ♦  *  The  cost  information 
sheet  sent  out  also  failed  to  set  any  definite  price  for  malleables,  disks,  etc., 
and  for  that  reason  the  costs  reported  by  members  varied  greatly,  because  such 
items  had  been  figured  on  different  bases.  In  order  to  provide  a  cost  informa- 
tion inquiry  sheet  for  use  in  the  future,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  <?arried : 
"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  cost  information  inquiry  sHeet  for 
a  14-inch  gang  plow  and  for  a  7-foot  16-inch  disk  harrow,  with  specific  prices 
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set  tor  each  item  of  cost  of  raw  materials;  that  this  new  sh^t  be  sent  to  all 
members  by  the  general  office,  with  the  request  that  they  fill  it  out  and  return 
it  promptly;  and  that  the  Information  thus  obtained  be  compiled  and  nailed 
to  members  by  the  general  ofllce  as  soon  as  possible/' 

The  minutes  of  the  two  meetings  of  March  2l  and  April  24,  1917, 
can  not  be  taken  as  complete  reports  of  all  that  took  place.  E,  W. 
McCuUough  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
admits  this  in  a  letter  to  L.  N.  Burns,  president  of  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department,  on  April  27 : 

♦  ♦  *  As  one  who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  yon  know  that  a  great 
deal  was  accomplished  which  does  not  appear  in  the  written  minutes. 

Evidently  the  department  was  more  inclined  to  accept  the  higher 
costs  than  the  lower  ones  on  the  data  submitted  at  the  meeting.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  McCullough  on  April  27,  Mr.  Burns  stated : 

♦  *    *    There  was  also  a  feeling  that  some  of  them  misunderstood  just  what 

was  intended,  and  in  giving  1917  costs  did  not  figure  the  prices  that  we  will 

have  to  pay  now  for  materials  that  we  use  in  the  goods  we  build  for  the  rest 

of  this  year  and  which,  no  doubt,  some  of  them  would  interpret  as  1918  costs 
«    *    ♦ 

Shortly  after  the  April  24  meeting  the  new  cost  inqtriry  sheets 
were  prepared  and  sent  out.  These  sheets  are  printed  in  full  as 
Exhibit  XII,  page  709.  Instructions  accompanying  th^^  ask^  thlit 
1916  costs  be  figured  on  1915-16  purchases,  while  1917  cfests  are^o^ 
figured  on  1917-18  purchases.  In  other  words,  costs  uP  the  bfeg&i- 
ning  of  1916  are  to  be  compared  with  costs  at  the  end  of  1917  and 
the  results  compiled  simpb/  as  "  1916 "  and  "  1917  "  costs  without 
Inference  to  the  differences  in  the  time  of  the  year.  Members  are 
asked  to  base  their  costs  on  material  prices  stipulated  on  the  sheets. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  instructions  indicates  an  expectation  that  mem- 
bers will  report  larger  costs  than  were  shown  on  the  compilations 
submitted  April  24. 

The  minutes  of  the  April  24  meeting  contain  no  reference  to  sell- 
ing prices  in  connection  with  the  cost  discussion.  However,  Mr. 
McCullough  apparently  heard  other  "  rumors."  On  May  29,  replying 
to  a  letter  from  Avery  Co.  asking  the  probable  range  of  prices  on 
cultivators,  he  says : 

I  can  give  you  no  information  whatever  with  reference  to  the  prices  on  any 
commodity  manufactured  by  the  association.  We  are  legally  forbidden  to  do 
anything  whatever  with  the  subject  of  prices  and,  consequeritly,  are  following 
the  law,  but  realizing  the  importance  of  the  problem  we  have  for  several  years 
undertaken  to  urge  upon  our  members  the  necessity  of  closely  figuring  their 
costs,  and  from  time  to  time  our  departments  have  gathered  costs  on  certain 
commodities,  compiled  notes,  and  went  home  with  a  better  understanding  of 
that  dividing  line  between  profit  and  loss.  We  believe  that  when  manufactjurers 
generally  are  educated  along  cost  lines,  unintelligent  competition  will  largely 
dlsappeaA 
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In  a  general  i^ay^  m(y  best  information  i»  that  after  June  1  tlae  adTances  on 
tillage  implement^  which  have  been  niade  since  1915  wiU  approximate  between 
50  *nd  56  per  c4nt. 

The  belief  that  prices  are  discussed  seems  a  hard  one  to  dislodge 
from  the  miiids  of  members  of  the  departments.  The  reply  to  the 
above  letter,  written  by  E.  M.  Voorhees,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Avery  Ca,  on  May  31,  intimates  an  understanding  that  price  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  concealed  under  the  cloak  of  cost  discussion — 

We  tove  yours  of  the  2Stli  an<f  will  say  that  w&  fnRy  tm^rstai^  that  th€f^ 
is  to  be  no  agreement  or  anything  of  that  kind  with  reference  to  prices,  hot 
thought  perhaps  there  might  have  been  some  reports  as  to  about  what  they 
figured  the  probable  increase  of  cost  wwild  be. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  manner  in  which  i^w  members 
are  received  is  contained  in  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  initial 
app^fcrance  of  a  representative  of  the  Walter  A,  Wood  Mowing  & 
Reaping  Machine  Co.  at  the  meeting  on  April  24,  1&17.  Henry  W, 
Hudson,  secretary  of  the  Wood  company,  had  written  Mr.  McCul- 
lough,,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association^ 
suggesting  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery 
to  determine  "costs"  for  1918.  (See  p.  548.)  After  Mr,  McCul- 
lough's  (^fforts  to  arrange  such  a  meeting  had  failed  to  materialize 
rifc  >va^  suggested  to  Mr.  Hudson  that  he  attend  the  plow  and  tillage 
itapjemenfe>department  meeting  on  April  24,  with  the  intimation  that 
tj^  <i?esult^  desired  by  Mr,  Hudson  might  be  accomplished  on  that 
occasicm.  On  April  25, 1917,  H.  J.  Sameil,  ol  tiiie  National  Aa&xiab- 
tion,  wnrte  Mr.  McCuUough  as  follows: 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Hudson,  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine 
€?&.,  Hoo^ck  Falls,  K  Y^  attended  the  n^eetisg  of  the  ^ow  aaa^  tillage  im|)le- 
^nt  Apartment  yesterday  and  stated  several  time»  that  he  was  v«ry  glad  be 
made  the  trips,  that  the  meeting  waa  very  intere^ing,  anjd  tSimt  he  had  derived 
a  great  deal  of  benefit,  not  only  from  the  meeting  itself,  but  in  coming  in  contact 
with  the  representatives  of  other  concerns. 

We  mformed  the  department  officers  that  it  was  Mr.  Hudson's  first  attendance 
at  any  meeting  and  he,  therefore,  received  considerable  attention. 

Mr,  Peek  was  in  attendanjce  and  had  quite  a  long  conversation  with  Mr. 
Hudson. 

Just  before  leaving  the  meeting  Mr.  Hudson  expressed  a  desire  to  become  a 
member  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department    *    *     *. 

Mr.  Hudson's  own  statement  is  con^ned  in  his  ktter  to  Mr.  McCml- 
lough  on  May  7j  1917^  as  follows : 

We  were  very  orach:  pleased  with  the  ftiendly  reception  given  tlie  writer  in 
Chicago  aad  the  spirit  of  cooperation  at  the  meeting  he  attended.  We  will 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  keep  us  advised  of  any  other  meetings  at  which  the 
probable  conditions  for  1918  in  our  own  and  kindred  lines  will  be  discussed. 

M^kBwhile  the  cost  ecmiinittee  continued  its  work.  Replying  to  a 
suggestion  f  roan  E.  W.  McCullou^  that  a  meeting  of  the  department 
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Comparison  and  adjustment  of  prices.— The  activities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department  have  included 
continuous  exchanges  and  comparisons  of  prices.  Most  of  the  ex- 
changes involve  prices  already  announced  to  the  trg^d^  ^ut  there  are 
many  instances  of  exchanges  of  prices  to  be  announced  ^t  some 
future  date. 

Exchanges  of  existing  prices, — ^This  practice  was  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  McCullough  in  a  letter  of  May  29, 1917,  to  Avery  Co.,  as  follows : 

I  believe  there  is  no  legal  objection  to  your  writing  any  of  yonr  competitors 
making  inquiry  regarding  prices  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  you  wiU  find  them  willing  to  exchange  information  with  you. 

Hundreds  of  letters  requesting  or  giving  information  of  this 
nature  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission.  A  few  examples  will 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  such  exchanges  are  made.  On  De- 
cember 23,  1916,  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  as 
follows : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  16  relative  to  prices,  we  advise  that  we 
are  advancing  our  prices  on  high-grade  walking  plows,  steel  planters,  sulky 
plows,  disk  plows,  disk  harrows  and,  in  fact,  aU  the  better  dass  of  goods, 
10  per  cent,  to  be  effective  January  1. 

Evidently  this  notice  had  been  announced  to  the  trade  before  it 
was  sent  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  On  January  12,  1917,)itlie  l^oline 
Plow  Co.  wrote  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons :  bI  n 

For  your  information  we  beg  to  attach  hereto  copy  of  our  price  advance 
notice  which  we  sent  out  to  our  branches  under  date  of  January  10. 

On  July  1,  1919,  the  Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co.  in  a  letter  to 
Deere  &  Co.  says : 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  us  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  price 
that  you  are  now  getting  on  wood-bar  lever  harrows?  We  feel  that  our. price 
is  out  of  line. 

Practically  every  plow  company  whose  correspondence  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Commission  has  made  a  practice  of  frequently  ex- 
changing current  prices  in  this  manner. 

Exchanges  of  future  prices, — In  informing  competitors  of  their 
intentions  as  regards  prices  to  be  announced  at  a  future  date,  manu- 
facturers have  been  more  circumspect.  The  reason  for  this  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  considered  how  easily  an  exchange  of  future  prices 
becomes  an  agreement  fixing  those  prices.  However,  most  of  the 
manufacturers  of  plow  and  tillage  implements  whose  correspondence 
has  been  examined  have  been  involved  in  such  price  exchange  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  past  four  years.  The  following  typical 
examples  have  been  selected : 
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F.  G.  All^j  general  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  wrote  to 
W.  B.  Brinton,  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  on  Sep- 
tember 17^  1915,  as  follows : 

It  has  been  ^nr .  intuition  since  the  Bloomin^on  tractor  demonstration  to 
raise  the  price  of  (wir  tractor  plow.  We  made  a  price  on  our  plow  which 
seemed  to  net  us  a  legitimate  profit,  and  find  that  we  are  below  the  other 
people  who  are  Biaking  this  class  of  goods,  and  are  disposed  to  get  all  we  can 
for  our  .goo^,  even  though  the  price  which  we  are  making  nets  us  an  adequate 
profit.  *  *  ♦  We  could  not  see  how  tiiey  could  have  tlie  courage  to  de- 
mand so  large  a  profit  but  we  assure  you  that  it  is  our  intention  of  raising 
prices  just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  to  it,  and  that  we  think  will  be  within  a  few 
days. 

This  letter  indicates  incidentally  a  readiness  to  fix  selling  prices 
without  regard  to  actual  costs. 

On  January  22,  1916,  the  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.  wrote 
F.  G.  Allen,  in  care  of  Deere  &  Co.,  as  follows : 

We  might  *  ♦  *  ask  what  prices,  in  your  judgment,  ourselves  and  others 
in  tiie  plow  busi^ss  would  be  justified  in  asking.  We  do  not  write  this  with  a 
view  of  expecting  any  agreement,  only  a  gentleman's  understanding,  for  in- 
formation. 

Although  F.  G.  Allen  was  general  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.  and  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  Deere  &  Co.,  F.  K.  Todd, 
ivice^reeident  of  Deere  &  Co.,  replied  on  January  25,  1916 : 

In  ccmfid^ice  we  wish  to  say  that  it  is  probable  we  will  put  a  price  advance 
into  e^tepti'in  the  near  future,  but  we  have  not  yet  definit^y  determined  when 
this  win  be  or  just,  what  the  advance  will  amount  to,  but  we  shall  be  glad  when 
we  make  this  advance,  to  advise  you  of  the  date  tliat  it  goes  into  effect,  and  the 
amount  of  the  advance. 

Mr.  Todd,  in  explaining  his  action  to  the  Commission,  said  his 
motive  in  this  case  was  simply  to  give  this  small  manufacturer  the 
tenefit  of  his  opinicm  as  to  the  trend  of  the  maricet. 

W.  H.  Shanafelt,  secretary  of  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co., 
wrote  L.  N.  Burns,  general  sales  manager  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  on  May  22,  1916,  as  follows : 

Find  that  our  material  and  labor  costs  will  increase  diilled  plows  something 
like  17  per  cent. and  steel  plows  about  25  to  30  per  cent.  These  are  merely 
factory  costs  and  include  no  fixed  charges.  On  this  basis  we  think  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  increase  chiUed-plow  lists  about  20  per  cent  and  steel  plows 
25  to  30  per  cent  in  order  to  give  the  same  trade  discount. 

A.  L.  Hayes,  vice  president  of  the  Hayes  Pump  &  Planter  Co*, 
wrote  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  on  June  10, 1916,  as  follows : 

We  were  considering  a  25  per  cent  advance,  based  on  our  prices  of  a  year 
ago,  for  1917  spring  goods.    *     ♦    * 

We  would  appreciate  advice  from  you  as  to  whether  or  not  our  advance 
would  in  general  conform  with  your  prices  and  advance. 
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C.  W.  Lewis,  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  replied  on  June  12,  1916: 

We  have  not  issued  any  prices  applying:  to  1917,  but  we  are,  of  course> 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  an  additional  advance  should  be  made.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Writing  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  on  July  31,  1916,  W.  C.  San-^ 
ders,  sales  manager  of  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.,  said : 

*  *  *  We  did  not  put  on  an  additional  advance  of  5  per  cent  July  1. 
Neither  do  we  intend  to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  Our  new  prices  show  an 
advance  over  last  year,  however,  of  from  21  to  25  per  cent. 

On  August  9,  1916,  W.  H.  Shanafelt  of  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  net  price  schedule  issued  to  salesmen  during 
the  previous  week  and  requesting  an  exchange.  Mr.  Shanafelt 
stated : 

If  you  have  determined  on  your  prices  for  1917  trade  we  will  be  pleased 
to  have  a  copy  of  them  or  if  you  have  not  printed  them  yet  but  can  give 
us  the  figures  on  the  standard  sizes  of  harrows  and  cultivators  that  would 
be  sufficient.  Since  making  up  our  figures  we  have  received  prices  from 
several  other  manufacturers  and  fear  that  we  did  not  make  sufficient  increases. 
If  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  further  information  from  other  sources  we  will 
certainly  consider  a  further  upward  revision  of  our  prices. 

In  accordance  with  their  policy  not  to  exchange  prices  prior  to 
their  formal  announcement  the  International  Harvester  C^  ma8e  no 
immediate  reply  to  this  request.  On  August  21  Mr.  Shana^lt  k^s^^in 
addressed  the  Harvester  Co.  stating  that  the  Bucher  &  Gfl^bs  Plow 
Co.  had  about  decided  that  they  were  low  on  some  lines  and  proposed 
to  make  advances  if  further  information  from  other  manufacturers 
supported  their  conclusion.  On  August  25,  1916,  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  of  America  replied  as  follows : 

We  have  not  issued  our  1917  prices  on  any  of  our  goods  up  to  the  present 
writing,  but  expect  to  do  so  at  a  very  early  date  as  the  copy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer.     *     ♦     * 

That  you  may  be  advised  as  to  what  prices  shall  prevail  for  1917  on  our 
disk  harrows,  we  wiU  attach  hereto  a  sheet  on  which  will  be  found  our  pro- 
posed prices  for  1917  on  disk  harrows  in  the  central  territory  in  which  you 
are  located. 

Attached  to  this  letter  was  a  sheet  on  which  1917  prices  for  disk 
harrows  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  Bucher  & 
Gibbs  Plow  Co.  were  shown  in  parallel  columns.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  sheet  the  writer  commented:  "Average  of  International  Har- 
vester Co.  prices  12.38  per  cent  higher  than  average  of  Bucher 
&  Gibbs  prices." 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  fur- 
nishing prices  of  disk  harrows  prior  to  their  publication  was  explained 
by  the  company  as  follows:  The  disk  harrows  manufactured  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  are  produced  under  a  shop  license  con- 
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tract  under  patents  owned  by  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co.  One 
provision  of  the  royalty  contract  stipulates  that  the  prices  for  goods 
produced  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  shall  not  Ibe  less  than 
those  of  the  Buchet*  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co.  for  goods  produced  under  the 
same  patent. .  The  International  Harvester  Co.  therefore  regarded 
the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Plow  Co.  as  having  a  right  to  ask  for  the  prices 
on  disk  harrows  and  supplied  them  before  they  were  published. 

On  November  16,  1916,  Deere  &  Co.  wrote  the  Independent  Har- 
vester Co.  as  follows: 

We  have  not  yet  determined  what  our  advance  wiU  be  between  now  and 
January  1.  Frankly,  at  the  present  time  we  are  thinking  about  a  general  10 
per  cent  advance.  This,  of  course,  does  not  bring  us  up  anywhere  near  the 
present  market  cost  of  material  and  will  have  to  be  followed  later  by  further 
advances. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  June  19,  1917,  the  Vulcan 
Plow  Co.  wrote: 

We  are  preparing  to  establish,  upon  our  tractor  gang  plows,  new  prices  for 
the  last  half  of  1917,  and  cost  figures  indicate  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  sell 
at  approximately  the  following: 

2-bottom  gang,  complete List,  $165 ;  dealer's  price,  $132 

3-bottom  gang,  complete. List,  $200 ;  dealer's  price,  $160 

As  late  as  June  2,  1919,  the  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.  wrote 
the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  as  follows : 

,  You  undoubtedly  have  spent  considerable  time,  like  ourselves,  in  getting  the 
general  opinion  of  the  implement  manufacturers  regarding  their  intentions  on 
the  matter  of  prices  after  July  1. 

Our  opinion  has  been  formed  from  several  different  sources  and  it  is  that 
the  implement  manufacturer  is  not  in  a  position  at  the  present  time  to  make  a 
reduction  on  his  product,  having  taken  into  consideration  material,  labor, 
etc.     *     *     * 

Have  you  any  intention  of  lowering  prices  after  July  1  on  your  regular  line 
of  implements? 

The  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  replied  on  June  3, 1919 : 

We  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  prices  to  dealers 
for  fall  trade. 

Object  of  price  exchanges. — Plainly  the  object  of  these  exchanges 
of  existing  or  future  prices  has  been  the  comparison  and  adjustment 
of  those  prices  in  order  to  do  one  of  three  things:  (1)  to  maintain 
prices;  (2)  to  increase  prices;  or  (3)  to  keep  prices  uniform  for  all 
companies.  x 

Comparison  of  prices  has  been  conducted  either  between  two  com- 
panies at  a  time  or  again  by  one  company  whicl^  has  collected  the 
necessary  information  from  several  other  companies  and  distributed 
the  results  to  each.  An  interesting  example  of  the  first  type  of  price 
comparison  which  the  writer  frankly  calls  "  illegal '  \s  contained  in 
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the  following  letter  from  L.  N.  Burns,  secretary  ^ad  general  sales 
manager  of  J.  I.  Case  Plow  WorkSy  to  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  on 
February  23, 1917 : 

We  haye  y<mrs  of  the  20tli  inclosing  your  eo«^}ete  dealers'  prices  effeetive 
December  1,  for  which  accept  our  thanksv 

We  hare  checked  over  all  the  principal  items  with  our  prices  and  find  that 
we  are  pretty  close  together  on  all  things.  Note,  however,  that  while  you  are 
giving  25  per  cent  discount  on  shares,  we  are  giving  but  17i ;  and  that  while  you 
are  giving  25  per  cent  on  extra  bottoms,  we  are  giving  12     *     *     ♦.    „ 

On  tractor-drawn  plows  we  are  pretty  close  together,  except  on  the  four- 
bottom  rigid  beam.  Your  price  is  $160 ;  our  present  price  is  $181.50.  *  *  On 
tractor  disk  harrows,  our  10-foot,  40  by  18  is  $143,  against  your  $T.32.  We  check 
pretty  closely  on  disk  and  peg-tooth  harrows. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  prices  with  you,  and 
inasmuch  as  this  is  all  illegal,  suggest  that  you  destroy  this  letter  when  you 
are  through  with  it. 

'  As  an  example  of  the  other  method  of  comparing  prices,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  out  on  January  17,  1919,  by  Deere  &  Co.  to  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works^  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  B.  F. 
Avery  &  Sons,  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 
Eock  Island  Plow  Co.,  and  Moline  Plow  Co.  is  of  interest : 

We  would  like  to  secure  information  from  you  as  to  your  present  prices,  both 
list  and  net,  on  staple  16-inch  rolling  coulters  and  16-inch  combination  rolling 
coulters  and  jointers.  We,  therefore,  attach  In  dupKcate  sheet  showing  staple 
rolling  coulters  such  as  we  use  on  our  high  Hft  sulky  plpw  and  poiiy  tractor 
plow,  showing  our  list  price  and  also  our  dealers'  net  price,  and  we  will  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will  fill  in  on  one  of  the  copies  your  list  prices  and  your  net 
prices  on  similar  rolling  coulters  and  return  to  us  in  the  inclosed  stamped 
envelope. 

From  the  replies  to  this  letter,  Deere  &  Co.  were  able  to  make  a 
compilation  of  prices  on  rolling  coulters  as  extras  with  parallel  col- 
umns showing  prices  of  themselves,  Parlin  &  Orendorff,  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  Emerson-Brantingham  Imple- 
ment Co.,  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Eock  Island 
Plow  Co.,  and  La  Crosse  Plow  Co. 

Keeping  prices  ''in  Une.^"^ — Of  the  above-mentioned  three  uses  to 
which  this  price  information  has  been  put  the  most  widespread  one 
seems  to  have  been  the  maintenance  of  uniformity  in  prices  of  the 
various  companies  involved.  The  correspondence  indicates  that  in 
abnost  all  cases  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  ^how  a  manufacturer 
that  his  prices  were  lower,  than  the  average  in  order  to  have  him 
adjust  those  prices.  The*  Moline  Plow  Co.  wrote  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  on  September  M,  1916,  inclosing  comparative  prices  for  the 
two  companies  and  concluding  as  follows : 

You  will  note  from  the  above  that  our  price  compares  with  Deere  on  soft- 
center  i^iaresL  We  are  both  a  good  deal  hi^ier  than  you  on  same;  You  inrlll 
also  note  that  there  is  quite  a  diff^ence  on  the  crucible  shares^    We  called 
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this  comparis<m  to  the  attention  of  Deere  &  Ca  a  few  days  ago  and  they  are 
making  an  Investigation.  We  note  that  you  are  doing  likewise  and  we  shaU 
be  Interested  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  set  your  prices  for  1917. 

We  certainly  trust  that  competition  will  not  force  us  to  lower  our  prices  on 
crucible  shares,  for  present  costs  of  raw  material  do  not  permit  of  sufficient 
margin  and  we  beMeye  that  the  tendency  of  suK>ly  houses  will  be  upward  rather 
than  downward.. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied  on  October  5, 1916 : 

We  have  investigated  the  prices  on  shares  of  all  the  leading  competitors  and 
supply  houses  and  conclude  that  we  will  raise  our  prices    *     ♦     ♦. 

*  *  *  the  prices  we  propose  are  very  dosely  in  line  with  Deere  and  other 
principal  competitors^  and  the  only  reason  why  we  can  not  get  closer  in  line 
with  you  is  that  you  are  too  far  out  of  line  with  the  rest  of  us. 

In  a  few  instances  prices  were  lowered  in  order  to  "  keep  in  line." 
On  February  16,  1917,  Deere  &  Co.  wrote  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
Works  as  follows : 

We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  January  1,  1917,  prices  of  our  John  Deere 
all-steel  gang  and  your  No.  19-B  gang  in  the  Portland  territory     *     «     ♦. 

You  will  note  ♦  *  ♦  that  our  prices  on  these  plows  with  chilled  bottoms 
are  very,  well  in  line  with  your  prices  to  your  trade,  except  on  the  12-inch  size, 
of  which  we  sell  practically  none  in  that  territory. 

On  the  plows  equipped  with  steel  bottoms  you  will  note  that  our  prices  are 
considerably  higher  than  your  prices  ♦  *  *.  However,  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  make  some  adjustment  downward  in  our  prices  of  all  our  steel  plows, 
as  we  consider  the  difference  between  us  too  large.  We  are  loathe  to  do  this, 
especially  in  view  of  the  materials  situations  which  have  been  and  are  still 
confronting  us. 

In  many  instances  manufacturers  have  consulted  competitors  to 

discover  whether  a  proposed  price  was  "  in  line."     In  a  letter  to 

Deere  &  Co.  on  May  31,  1917,  E.  M.  Voorhees,  assistant  secretary  of 

the  Avery  Co.,  wrote : 

We  want  to  keep  in  range  with  the  rest  and  not  be  quoting  prices  at  less 
than  our  competitors.  We  must  make  some  prices  for  1918  on  our  Universal 
cultivator  *  *  *.  On  the  basis  of  a  6-shovel,  pin  break  we  have  been  figur- 
ing that  a  price  of  $35,  with  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  June  1,  would  bo  about 
as  low  as  this  could  be  profitably  sold.  You  probably  have  had  a  much  better 
opportunity  than  we  have  to  find  out  what  the  trend  of  prices  is  going  to  be. 
We  have  always  felt  more  free  to  come  to  you  with  a  question  of  this  kind 
than  to  any  of  the  other  concerns  so  we  assure  you  we  would  appreciate  any 
information  that  you  might  be  able  to  give  us  along  this  line  as  it  isn*t  our 
disposition  to  be  in  any  way  price  cutters. 

Similarly  A.  V.  Burch,  general  manager  of  the  Blount  Plow 

Works,  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  on  April  19, 1918,  as  follows  : 

It  is  now  nearing  the  time  when  we  at  least  begin  to  get  a  bearing  on  our 
next  year's  prices.  The  writer  has  just  been  wondering  what  your  opinion  is 
in  reference  to  the  advance.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  our  cost  and  the 
general  conditions  leads  us  to  believe  we  should  have  at  least  a  10  or  12  per 
cent  advance  on  ste^  plows;  unquestionably  the  chilled  plows  should  be  like- 
wise. 
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We  have  one  desire  to  keep  our  price  in  line  at  lill  times  and  believe  that  we 
are  justly  entitled  to  at  least  a  10  per  cent  advance. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  numerous  similar  exchanges  which 
have  come  to  the  Commission's  notice: 

Maintenance  of  prices. — Another  frequent  use  which  has  been 
made  of  the  price  information  obtained  in  these  exchanges  has  been 
the  prevention  of  price  cutting  or  of  failure  to  live  up  to  agree- 
ments. There  are  numerous  letters  in  which  the  attention  of  a  com- 
petitor  is  called  to  the  fact  that  his  price  is  out  of  line;  others  in 
which  direct  accusations  of  price  cutting  are  made;  and  still  others 
in  reference  to  an  understanding  which  the  competitor  is  charged 
with  breaking.  In  a  letter  to  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  on  May 
30,  1916,  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons  called  the  former's  attention  to  a  price 
discrepancy  as  follows: 

On  U-bar  and  guard-rail  harrows  our  price  is  27  per  cent  discount  from  the 
list.  We  note  you  give  33i.  Our  price  seems  to  be  in  line  with  other  manu- 
facturers. 

You  will,  of  course,  understand  that  we  are  not  trying  to  influence  your 
prices  in  any  way,  and  simply  quote  the  above,  thinking  that  the  figures  would 
be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied  on  May  31 : 

We  will  be  glad  to  check  up  and  advise  you.  *  *  *  We  want  to  be  in 
line  with  you.    ♦     ♦     * 

Mr.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  company  on  February  20,  1919,  as  fol- 
lows regai^'ding  disk-plow  blades : 

Our  information  is  that  the  Emerson-Brantingham  price  to  the  dealer  on  a 
24  by  I  inch  blado^  is  $3.75,  and  a  26-inch  blade  $4.75.  These  prices  are  less 
than  the  actual  cost  of  the  material  and  the  writer  is  sure  there  is  some  mis- 
take in  the  information.    We  would  appreciate  a  r^ly  from  you. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  company  replied  on  February  21, 1919 : 

Our  price  of  $3.75  ♦  *  ♦  was  made  with  a  view  to  trying  to  keep  the 
supply  houses  from  getting  all  of  the  extra  disk  trade.  We  realize  that  the 
price  is  altogether  closer  than  it  should  be,  but  we  believe  if  you  will  investi- 
gate the  prices  made  by  the  supply  houses  you  will  find  that  they  are  even  be- 
low us.  *  *  *  If  they  have  advanced  their  prices  so  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  advance  ours,  we  shall  certainly  be  pleased  to  do  so,  and  will  im- 
mediately take  the  matter  up  and  see  what  the  situation  is  at  the  present  time 
with  reference  to  the  price  at  which  these  extra  disk  blades  can  be  purchased 
outside. 

Some  of  the  letters  assume  a  less  diplomatic  tone.  The  Grand 
Detour  Plow  Co.  wrote  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  on  February  21, 
1916,  as  follows^:  ' 

We  are  advised  that  you  are  selling  14-inch  crucible  shares  in  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  and  other  jobbing  points  at  $1.20.  Is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  truth 
in  this? 
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The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied  on  February  28  denying  this 
report. 

On  March  1,  1916,  the  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Co.  complained 
to  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  of  the  latter's  price  on  power-lift 
tractor  gang  plows. 

We  can  not  see  why  you  don't  bring  your  Enicar  up  to  where  the  western 
concerns  are. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied,  on  March  3,  declaring  that 
proportionate  to  weight  their  price  was  higher  than  any  others.  The 
South  Bend  company  was  not  convinced,  and  wrote,  on  March  4 : 

It  is  a  shame  when  we  are  all  trying  to  help  one  another  that  Case  should 
pull  back  instead  of  pull  ahead. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  replied  March  8 : 

The  majority  of  the  people  who  have  been  building  tractor  plows  have  been 
in  pretty  close  touch  as  to  what  each  other  has  been  doing  and  we  think  they 
are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  each  other's  actions. 

Complaining  of  Emerson-Brantingham's  price  on  a  28-inch  gang 
plow,  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  wrote  that  company  on  August 
21, 1916 : 

The  rest  of  us  have  a  price  of  $66.50  on  the  28-lnch  gang.  That  Is  what  Mr. 
Peek  [of  Deere  &  Co.]  recommended,  also  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and  it  is  what 
you  told  us  you  were  going  to  adopt,  and  we  adopted  it  on  the  strength  of  that 
assertion. 

Increasing  prices, — The  use  of  competitors'  current  oj*  future  prices, 
in  order  to  determine  a  new  price,  has  been  common  among  plow  and 
tillage  implement  manufacturers.  In  addition  they  have  often  ap- 
proached competitors  directly  with  suggestions  for  a  joint  price 
advance. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  April  19,  1918,  the  Blount 
Plow  Works  wrote : 

It  is  now  nearing  the  time  when  we  at  least  begin  to  get  a  bearing  on  our 
next  year's  prices.  The  writer  has  just  been  wondering  what  your  opinion  is 
in  reference  to  the  advance. 

The  Deere  &  Mansur  Works  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  July 
18, 1919,  as  follows : 

We  are  contemplating  readjustment  of  our  repair  list  prices  and  In  so  doing 
wish  to  take  In  consideration  the  prices  of  other  manufacturers  on  articles  of 
similar  character,  In  view  of  which  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  favoring 
us  with  one  of  yqur  catalogues  and  price  lists. 

The  Moline  Plow  Co.  replied  on  July  22^  inclosing  the  list  as  re- 
quested, and  asking  for  a  similar  list  from  the  Deere  &  Mansur  Works. 

Direct  proposals  to  advance,  prices  are  foimd  in  a  number  of  let- 
ters.   The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  in  a  letter  to  the  Oliver  Chilled 
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Plow  Works  on  May  29^  1916^  referring  to  pric^  on  co<abiii€d  jointers 
and  coulters,  suggested :  '  ■   f         _ 

Don't  you  tMnk  tbat  the  contlitioos  will  jJaatrfy  you  fei  talsing-ytftHf  prices? 

Farlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  wrote  Deere  *  Co.  on  Jufy  T,  1916 : 

We  propose  to  raise  our  price  on  double-row  lister  cultivator  in  all  territories, 
effectiTe  at  once.  The  price  on  tM»  tool  husi  been  entirefy  too  low,  and  we 
think  you  will  find  the  same  true  in  your  own  case  if  the  cost  on  the  cultivator 
is  consid^redl 

A  letter  coniadmng  tibe  saiae  propc^sition  was  seiiife  to  the  Molin<^ 
Plow  Co.  on  the  same  day. 

H.  J.  Hirsliheimer^  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote 
Bradford  Brinton,  vice  president  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  on 
September  27,  1916,  as  follows: 

• 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  given  the  question  of  prices  any  at- 
tention lately.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  at  least 
we  should  advance  our  tractor-plow  prices  late  this  fall  over  the  present  ruling 
prices. 

Standardtzatton. — From  its  first  organization  the  plow  and  tillage 
implement  department  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  standardized  specifications  and  eliminations  of  superfluous 
or  little-used  equipment  cm  the  implements  th^y  manufacture,  as  well 
as  the  elimination  of  Kttle-used  types  and  sizes  of  complete  imple- 
ments. Owing  to  the  almost  numberless  variety  of  plows  manufac- 
tured it  is  natural  to  find  plowmakers  especially  interested  in  these 
questions.  This  interest  has  increased  since  1917  and  has  absorbed 
the  greater  part  of  the  interest  and  activity  of  the  department. 
While  standardization  and  elimination  do  not  of  themselves  involve 
any  questionable  legal  issue,  the  necessity  for  standard  specifications 
in  order  that  costs  and  prices  may  be  compared  is  apparent. 

Prior  to  1912  the  National  Plow  Association  and  the  plow  and 

tillage  implement  department,  which  succeeded  it,  had  been  quite 

successful  in  urging  certain  eliminations  and  standard  specifications 

on  members.     From  1912  to  19^17  there  are  few  references  to  any 

activities  of  this  nature  in  the  data  gathered  by  the  Commission. 

Minutes  of  the  department  meeting  on  February  1, 1916,  indicate  that 

the  work  was  still  in  progress,  however,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  minutes  state : 

In  consftlering  further  efPorts  for  standardization,  a  motfon  was  ma^e  that 
a  new  standardization  committee  be  appoinlred  by  the  executive  committee  to 
be  elected  to-day. 

The  minutes  further  state  that  such  a  committee  was  appointed. 
At  the  department  meeting  oh  March  21,  1917,  however,  considerable 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  standardization  occurred.  Evidently  the 
department  officers  had  decided  to  emphasize  this  matter.    Writing 


to  Jm  N.  Bui*il%  secr^ary  and  ^^eral  manager  of  J,  I.  Case  Plow 
Works,  on  March  17,  1917,  J.  D.  White,  at  that  time  president  of 
the  department,  declared: 

There  Is  tx>  mtich  oppcM^tnpity  ftw*  inereaj^g  eflftdeney  and  decreasing  sizes, 
styles^  and  special  equiiKnent  that  y&a  shotiM  be  able  to  take  away  with  yon 
&ifcNrmatNHi  that  will  well  repay  yoa  for  yoar  time. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  March  21,  1917,  contain  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Standardization:  The  general  discossion  of  this  s^ject  broaght  out  the  fact 
that  standardization  is  a  iw^lem  whi(*  must  be  attacked  largely  within  each 
organization  for,  the  present.  The  members  of  the  association  must  apply  it 
in  their  individual  houses  before  they  can  cooperate  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage with  each  other  to  determine  standardization  needs.  Standardization 
is  a  process  which  must  go  on  constantly,  a  Ifttle  every  day,  in  e\'ery  fac- 
tory   *    ♦     * 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried:  "That  we  confine  our  li^rt  tractor 
plows  for  domestic  trade  to  l^inch  in.  one-bottom  and  12  and  14  inch  in  two 
and  three  bottoms  *  ^  *.**  **  That  weed  hooks  be  considered  extra  on  light 
tractor  plows     *     *     *." 

"  That  the  regular  equipment  on  all  wheel  plows,  or  extra  bottoms  tor  same, 
either  horse-drawn  or  tractor-drawn,  be  without  extra  shares    *     ♦    *." 

"  That  the  question  of  equipment  of  walking  plows  as  regards  extra  shares 
be  referred  to  the  standardization  committee     *     *     *." 

"That  regular  rolling  coulters  be  considered  standard  equipment  and  the 
coulter  jointer  be  considered  as  an  extra    *    *    *." 

That  the  standard-^ze  coulter  on  tractor  plows  be  15-inches    *    *    *." 
That  the  question  of  height,  distance  from  the  draw  bar,  and  hitch  of 
tractors,  be  referEed  to  the  standardization  committee  to  take  up  with  the 
tractor  builders     *     *     *." 

"  That  we  recommend  that  the  question  of  round  and  open  shanks  and  culti- 
vator gangs  be  referred  back  to  the  standardization  committee;  and  that  the 
standardization  committee  refer  the  matter  to  the  membership  for  mail  vote, 
to  report  further     *     ♦     *.'' 

*****  That  the  question  of  the  landing  of  walking  plows  be  referred 
back  to  the  standardization  committee  for  investigation  and  report     ♦     *     *." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  department  on  April  24,  1917,  Mr. 
Dinneen,  chairman  of  the  standardization  committee,  stated  that  the 
committee  was  not  ready  to  report  at  that  time.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  general  manager  should  draft  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  department  suggesting  that  they  communicate  to  Mr.  Dinneen 
any  suggestions  they  might  have  to  make  as  to  suitable  eliminations 
of  unnecess&ry  sizes  and  kinds  of  implements  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  types  manufactured.    The  minutes  state  further: 

Some  mentbers  made  verbal  reports  indicating  that  their  respective  concerns 
were  making  good  progress  in  the  elimination  of  sizes  and  kinds  of  implements 
on  which  there  was  but  a  sniaU  volume  of  business.  It  was  the  general  opinion, 
however,  tliat  there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  still  to  be  done  in  practically 
every  factory  along^  this  line. 
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In  reporting  the  work  of  this  me^Jting  to  E.  W.  McCuUough  on 
April  27,  L.  N.  Burns,  president  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement 
department,  wrote : 

As  you  know,  we  have  had  a  standardization  committee  for  several  years. 
They  have  done  nothing  to  my  knowledge  the  past  year,  and  I  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  for  Mr.  Dinneen  to  get  people  together  and  check  varieties  of 
goods.  It  is  almost  an  impossible  task.  We,  therefore,  made  the  recommenda- 
tion that  each  member  submit  a  list  of  the  goods  they  were  building,  noting 
thereon  the  ones  they  propose  to  eliminate,  and  offer  suggestions  as  to  what 
they  think  should  be  eliminated.  If  we  can  get  action  from  the  members  along 
that  line,  it  will  give  Mr.  Dinneen  material  with  which  to  work. 

On  June  11, 1917,  Mr.  Burns  wrote  Mr.  McCuUough : 

There  have  been  a  good  many  recommendations  made  to  Mr.  Dinneen,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  his  company  will  adopt  some  of  these,  the  others  will  quickly 
fall  in  line.  Unfortunately  the  work  done  thus  far  in  the  way  of  standardiz- 
ing has  largely  been  single  handed.  There  has  been  no  united  action  on  It 
that  I  know  of,  and  some  of  us  have  gone  ahead  and  cut  out  superfluous 
varieties  regardless  of  what  the  other  fellow  did.  There  is  a  lot  more  that 
ought  to  be  done. 

Evidently  the  standardization  efforts  of  the  department  were  far 
from  satisfactory  at  this  time.  Mr.  McCuUough,  writing  Mr.  Bums 
on  June  13,  1917,  said : 

I  believe  we  should  have  a  better  understanding  and  give  some  new  instruc- 
tions to  that  committee.  We  received  one  letter  in  r^ly  to  our  letter  suggest- 
ing further  standardization,  suggesting  to  us  that  we  had  better  take  up  the 
recommendations  already  made  with  a  view  to  checking  tiiem  up  and  seeing 
that  they  were  better  lived  up  to,  before  extending  our  program,  which  would 
indicate  some  dissatisfaction. 

On  June  27,  Mr.  McCuUough  wrote  Mr.  Burns: 

Yesterday  we  sent  out  a  second  letter  to  the  department  members,  asking 
them  to  respond  to  the  request  of  the  standardization  committee  for  suggestions 
along  standardization  and  elimination  Unes. 

By  the  time  of  the  next  department  meeting  on  Pecember  20  and 
21,  1917,  the  work  of  the  standardization  committee  had  been  ap- 
portioned between  six  subcommittees  and  absorbed  the  largest  part  of 
the  discussion  and  action  during  the  sessions.  The  standardization 
committee  met  on  December  20,  and  on  the  same  day  its  recommenda- 
tions were  reported  to  the  department  meeting,  which  on  December 
21  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  department  adopt  the  recommendations  for  standardization  and 
elimination  that  have  been  presented  on  the  entire  tillage  implement  line  during 
all  sessions  of  this  meeting,  December  20  and  21,  as  follows:  Disk  harrows, 
lever  harrows,  com  planters  and  drills,  stalk  cutters,  engine  disk  harrows, 
light  tractor  plows,  walking  plows,  riding  plows,  listers,  disk  plows  and  sharei?; 
also,  that  these  recommendations  be  mailed  to  each  member. 

The  recommendations  so  adopted  included  specifications  for  each 
implement  and  stated  what  accessories  should  be  classed  as  equip- 
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ment  and  what  as  extras.  At  the  next  department  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1918,  the  secretary  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  standardi^ 
zation  committee  on  March  14,  1918,  relative  to  the  elimination  of 
chilled  plows.  The  action  of  the  committee  at  this  meeting  was: 
adopted.  The  September  6  meeting  adopted  also  the  report  of  a 
subcommittee  on  spring-tooth  harrows  which  met  April  3,  1918,  as 
well  as  the  report  of  the  standardization  committee  of  May  15  and 
May  23, 1918.  The  president's  address  at  this  meeting  pointed  out 
that  standardization  and  elimination  of  nonessentials  were  requested 
by  the  Government  as  a  war  economy  and  that  in  performing  their 
duty  to  themselves  in  these  matters,  members  would  also  be  per- 
forming their  duty  to  the  Government.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brantingham  which  had  resulted  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  left-hand  plow.    The  president  stated: 

The  left-hand  plow  was  eliminated  and  also  the  wood-beam  plows,  and  a  great 
many  other  styles,  and  I  would  say  that  the  reduction  in  the  implement  lines  is 
somewhere  between  30  and  40  per  cent  as  the  work  of  the  standardization  com- 
mittee of  the  past  year. 

On  September  5,  the  day  before  the  department  meeting  described 
above,  the  standardization  committee  held  a  meeting  which  was  at- 
tended by  16  members  of  the  committee.  After  reviewing  the  sched- 
ules of  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  manufacture  of  a  number  of  styles 
and  sizes  of  plows  and  other  implements  be  discontinued.  The  con- 
servation division  recieived  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  plow 
and  tillage  implement  department  during  the  war,  for  the  standardi- 
zation and  elimination  program  which  the  department  desired  as  a 
business  policy  was  made  a  matter  also  of  patriotism  by  the  division. 
With  the  passing  of  the  Conservation  Division  at  the  end  of  the  war 
the  department  took  steps  to  safeguard  the  ground  already  gained. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  standardization  and  elimination  committee  on 
January  7, 1919,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  war  conditions  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  great  need  of  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  variety  of  sizes,  styles,  and  kinds,  not  only  as  a  war 
measure,  but  as  valuable  and  practical  economy  of  benefit  to  the  manufacturer 
and  consumer  alike, 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  by  this  action  we  approve  the  elimination 
schedules  already  adopted  on  dates  above  mentioned  [March  8.  1918;  March  14, 
1918;  April  3,  1918;  May  15,  1918;  May  23,  1918;  September  6,  1918],  and  not- 
withstanding the  necessities  of  war  have  passed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
to  the  industry  their  economical  value,  we  hereby  individually  and  jointly  agree 
that  we  will  carry  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meetings  held  on  the  dates  above  referred  to  until  such  time  as  this  depart- 
ment shall  deem  it  wise  to  meet  and  reconsider  them,  but  for  a  period  not  less 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  action. 

143559°— 20 23 
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At  this  meeting  a  publicity  committee  was  appointed  "  to  promote 
and  disseminate  publicity  relative  to  standardization,"  A  meeting  of 
the  entire  department  was  held  on  February  5,  at  which  time  the 
resolution  quoted  above  was  adopted  for  the  whole  membersliip. 

On  April  16,  1919,  at  a  second  meeting  of  the  department,  L.  N. 
Burns  stated  in  part : 

The  principal  work  of  tlie  <iepartment  1ms  been  along  the  lines  of  standardiza- 
tion and  elimination  of  nonessentials. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  saotion  was  passed : 

That  the  department  print  a  pamphlet  embodying  the  previous  eliminations 
and  standardization  agreements    *    *    *. 

At  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  de- 
partment on  September  18,  1919,  at  which  24  companies  were  repre- 
sented, Mr.  Dinneen,  chairman  of  the  standardization  committee, 
stated  that  it  was  his  belief  that  everyone  was  following  the  standard 
schedule.  After  a  general  discussion  of  eliminations  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

That  the  actions  of  the  department  as  shown  in  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Eliminations  "  be  reaffirmed. 

While  there  has  been  no  eflfort  to  conceal  these  activities  and  agree- 
ments for  standardization  and  elimination,  and  although  they  re- 
ceived the  official  encouragement  of  the  Government  during  the  war, 
their  significance  in  connection  with  eflforte  to  level,  maintain  or 
advance  prices  are  evidenced  in  the  following  correspondence : 

On  May  26,  1919,  L.  N,  Burns,  secretary  and  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  J.  L  Case  Plow  Works,  wrote  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  as  follows: 

Heretofore  yon  have  listed  your  nine  and  10  foot  disk  harrows  with  live-horse 
equipment  as  regular  and  without  additional  charge,  altliaugh  tlte  meeting  of 
the  plow  and  tillage  department  on  December  20  and  Deeeinber  21,  1917,  made 
these  harrows  regular  with  four-horse  equipment.  The  rest  of  us  have  been 
following  out  that  plan,  charging  from  .$1.75  to  $5  extra  for  the  ftve-liorse 
equipment  *  ♦  ♦  If  you  are  going  to  do  this  the  rest  of  us  should  do  the 
same  thing  or  we  are  out  of  Hne.  We  have  decided  to  list  our  harrows  with 
five-horse  equipment  as  regular  if  it  is  your  intention  to  continue  it. 

To  which  C.  H.  Zirckel,  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America  replied  on  May  29 : 

This  matter  was  taken  up  recently  and  we  will  Ikereafter  make  an  additional 
charge  for  the  five-horse  equipment  on  these  two  f»izes  of  harrows.  *  *  ♦ 
This  change  will  go  into  effect,  of  course,  when  we  issue  new  prices.  This,  we 
believe,  will  bring  us  in  line  with  other  concerns. 

Terms. — When  it  is  considered  to  what  an  extent  list  prices  of 
manufacturers  are  varied  by  the  discounts,  rebates,  freight  allow- 
ances, credits,  etc.,  which  generally  go  with  them,  the  close  relation- 


ship  betweeoi  terms  and  prices,  is  apparenL  Bradford  Brintoii, 
vice  i>resideikt  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co^  in  a  letter  to  E.  W. 
McCidlough  on  March  IT,  1916t^  makes  an  interesting;  statement  in 
this  regard : 

Pot  the  past  50*  yeaps,  ta  Bay  certain  knowlsedgev  leader*  ia  tbe^  N^tiaoaal; 
Association  liave  been  making  speeches  advocatiiag  »h©rteniB^.  of  terms  and  the 
adoption  of  more  businesslil^e  methods  *  *  *.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
aH  our  competitors  are  either  selling  ♦  *  *  on  fowr  months'  time  or  on 
''regular"  plavv  term's,  which,  as  yon  know,  are  the  most  irr^ular  tfelftgs 
in  the  world  ♦  ♦  *.  There  seem*  to  be  a  di^?os^o»  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  assoeiation  to  fieel  tfmt  any  ^scHflstow  ctf  prices  and  tero^-  i» 
'*"  taboo,"  but  we  notice  that  practically  everybody  else  m  the  nMinwfactTiiFfBg 
business  using  steel  or  Iron  have  shortened  their  terms  and  raised  tt^eSr  prices^ 
aB£l  the  said  i>riees  an<l  terms-  Imve  a  singular  uniformity.  So^  far  we  have 
not  beard  of  any  steel  laen  going  to  jail. 

The  special  terms  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1915  submitted  on 
March  16^  1916,  a  set  of  iiniform.  terms  recommended  for  adoption 
by  each  departmenL  The  terms  soggested  for  plow  and  tillage 
implements,  which  eoTered  *he  spring  and  fell  trade  icw  1916^  ^eci- 
fied  dates  for  net  pricing,,  discounts,,  and  the  implements  on  which 
carry-over  contracts  might  be  made.  The  cash  discount  recom- 
mended was  generally  5  per  cent  for  three  months.  In  submitting 
this  report  the  association  stated: 

It  is  to  be  hopetl  that  rro  longer  terms  will  be  acl^ted  by  anyone  and  that 
these  terms  may  be  further  shortened  in  future  years  for  the  good  of  the 
farmers,  dealers^  and  manufacturers. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  that  these  shouhi  be  maximmn 
terms. 

Early  in  April  the  repc»*t  of  the  ec»nmittee  was  distributed  to 
all  membesrs  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Peoria  Drill  and  Seeder  Co.,  on  April  2&,  E.  W,  McCnllongh  said: 

«  *  *  tl^re  waa  uo^  terms  agreeoaeat  and  the  terms  report  simply  shows 
how  far  the  different  interests  that  naet  together  were  able  to  go  in  this  first 
step,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  hinder  you  or  they  or  anyone  else 
nxaking^  as  much  shorter  terms  as  m«y  be  desired ;  in  fact,  that  Yery  thing  is 
suggested  in  the  report. 

Replying  to  a  query  of  the  Collins  Plow  Co.,  Mr.  MeCuIlough  wrote 
OR  June  7,  1916  r 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  has  been  any  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  plow  manufacturers  to  adopt  tenus  recommended  by  the 
committee,  beg  to  say  that  it  is  undei^oofl  that  no*  oaly  the  pl^iwr  niamifae- 
turers,.  but  all  ctteer  lines  represented  in  the  report  have  a^pted  tbese  terms 
as  the  greatest  extreme  and  that  each  concern  is  working  toward  still  shorter 
terms. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.  on  April  26  the  Wayne 
Works,  which  were  not  a  mamber  of  the  association,  complained  that 
discounts  were  too  large  and  the  terms  too  long.  Intimating  that 
they  and  all  other  small  manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  adopt 
these  terms  whether  they  so  desired  or  not,  the  Wayne  Co.  quotes 
E.  W.  McCuUough  as  follows : 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  committee  which  considered  this  question  of  terms  was  not  only 
representative  as  covering  practically  all  lines  of  farm  operating  equipment  but 
also  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  annual  output.  Furthermore,  even  though  the 
report  made  is  a  recommendation  only,  there  are  so  many  committed  to  it  in 
recognition  of  the  wisdom  of  reducing  selling  terms  that  it  would  make  little 
difference  as  to  what  manufacturers  took  an  opposite  view. 

Another  reference  to  the  terms  report  is  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  to  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  on  May 
15,1916: 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  your  views  are  along  firmer  lines  than 
the  committee's  report,  and  that  it  is  your  intention  to  do  fully  as  well  as  the 
report  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  told  him  [the  Dallas  manager]  exactly  as  you  told  your 
man,  that  it  was  our  intention  to  stick  strictly  to  the  text    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons  in  a  letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  May  16, 
1916,  stated : 

On  June  1  our  new  prices  will  be  in  full  effect,  applying  to  all  orders.  We  will 
not  accept  orders  at  new  prices  for  shipment  beyond  January  1,  1917,  in 
Southern  States,  and  not  beyond  November  1  in  Central  and  Northern  zonea 

We  have  adopted  association  terms  throughout. 

The  minutes  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  depaitment  meet- 
ing on  March  21, 1917,  contain  the  following  brief  reference  to  terms: 

The  subject  has  already  been  fairly  well  standardized  in  the  printed  report; 
any  further  action  taken  just  now  will  be  to  reconcile  any  inconsistencies  in 
terms  as  now  agreed  upon,  and  to  make  use  of  the  new  knowledge  on  this 
subject  which  the  operation  of  the  present  terms  during  the  past  year  has 
afforded  us.  The  growing  tendency  is  toward  a  shortening  of  terms,  and  this 
is  forcing  the  dealer  gradually  to  a  settled  policy  of  demanding  either  cash  or 
notes  from  the  farmer  for  implements  sold  him. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  April  24, 1917.  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment terms  committee  in  reference  to  the  forthcoming  report  of  the 
association  terms  committee,  stated  that  the  general  purpose  had  been 
to  make  the  terms  as  short  as  possible,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
would  be  followed.  He  declared  that  the  recommendations  merely 
set  the  maximum  terms  and  that  manufacturers  were  at  liberty  to 
shorten  them  with  individual  dealers  if  they  so  chose.  In  further 
description  of  the  chairman's  address,  the  minutes  contain  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  ideal  terms  toward  which  we  constantly  strive  will,  when  adopted,  re- 
duce the   ratio  between   capital   investe<l   and   annual   turnover.     At  present 
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there  is  too  much  capital  invested  in  the  implement  business  compared  with 
the  annual  turnover  each  year    *    ♦     ♦ 

On  May  12,  1917,  the  terms  committee  of  the  National  Association 
issued  its  second  report.  The  terms  for  plow  and  tillage  implements 
specify  5  per  cent  cash  discount  in  most  cases,  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  the  time  is  shortened  in  a  number  of  instances  from  three 
to  two  months.  On  April  5,  1918,  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
terms  committee  appeared.  The  statement  accompanying  the  report 
contained  the  following: 

While  the  changes  from  previous  report  *  *  *  are  not  radical,  progress 
is  being  made  and  the  industry  is  being  gradually  moved  to  a  higher  business 
plane. 

From  this  point  on  there  is  little  reference  to  terms  in  the  data 
obtained  by  the  Commission.  The  minutes  of  the  department  do  not 
mention  the  subject  until  the  annual  meeting  on  February  5,  1919, 
at  which  the  guaranteeing  of  prices  by  manufacturers  against  their 
own  declines  was  considered.    The  minutes  state  that — 

*  *  *  several  concerns  Iiad  adopted  a  policy  this  year  of  guaranteeing 
their  own  prices  against  declines,  some  of  them  only  to  the  date  of  shipment, 
others  to  date  when  certain  goods  were  regularly  required,  others  throughout 
the  season ;  such  goods  were  sold  for  spring  trade.  The  proposition  of  making 
any  guarantee  at  all  had  its  friends  and  its  opponents  and  much  light  was 
thrown  on  this  situation  with  the  result,  however,  of  it  being  decided  that  in- 
asmuch as  the  general  terms  committee  was  scheduled  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  27th  that  this  question  of  price  guarantee  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
consideration. 

Although  there  is  little  reference  to  terms  in  the  later  meetings 
of  the  department,  the  terms  recommended  by  the  general  terms 
committee  appear  to  be  receiving  the  substantial  support  of  members 
of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department.  It  appears  that 
even  shorter  terms  are  favored,  and  certain  members  evidently  re- 
gard the  present  period  of  agricultural  prosperity  as  a  favorable 
time  for  such  action.  The  minutes  of  September  18, 1919,  state  that  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  of  general  trade  conditions  a  member 
stated  that  he — 

Considered  the  present  tim^  opportune  for  an  adjustment  of  terms  in  the 
implement  industry,  for  the  farmers  were  never  better  able  to  pay  cash  for 
equipment  which  they  are  now  able  to  buy  on  extended  credit. 

Summary. — Data  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  indicate  that 
members  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department  have  been 
active  in  recent  years  in  cooperating  on  matters  of  cost  and  selling 
price.  In  addition  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  the  mat- 
ter of  standard  equipment  and  specifications,  and  uniform  terms. 

From  the  fall  of  1915  tothesununerof  1917  members  of  the  depart- 
ment were  especially  active  in  reaching  understandings  on  the  matter 
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of  costs  and  selling  prices.  Whether  thi&  co^^xeratioii  was  under- 
taken oflScially  or  unoiScially,  the  end  serred  has  been  the  same. 
The  first  action  of  this  nature  noted  by  the  Commisaon  came  with  a 
meeting  of  five  manufacturers  of  engine  gang  plows  on  November 
19,  1915-  From  all  indi<iations  pric^  and  discounts  were  frankly 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  at  this  time.  On  February  1,  191&,  at 
tlm  time  of  a  meeting  of  the  department  a  general  understanding 
that  prices  were  to  be  advanced  10  per  c^it  was  arived  at  either 
openly  or  by  implication.  By  April  1,  1916,  the  word  had  gone 
around  that  another  10  per  cent  advance  was  necessary.  These  un- 
derstandings received  substantial  compliance  fromi  HM)st  of  the  de- 
partment members. 

Provision  for  compilation  of  comparative  costs  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  manufacturers  of  wood-lever  harrows  and  small  sizes 
of  southern  walking  plows  on  September  22, 1916.  During  the  period 
between  this  meeting  and  the  regular  department  meeting  on  March 
21,  1917,  the  collection  of  cost  data  was  actively  carried  on  by  a 
number  of  members.  Meanwhile  several  manufacturers  of  tractor 
pIoT^'s  arranged  to  meet  during  the  National  Association  convention 
in  October,  1916,  to  discuss  prices.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was 
an  increase  in  prices  of  these  plows. 

At  the  def^rtment  loaeeting  on  March  21, 1917,  elaborate  plans  for 
compilation  of  comparative  costs  were  launched.  The  cost  data  on 
the  wood-lever  harrows  and  southern  walking  plows  was  sent  out  to 
members  on  April  5.  Meanwhile  costs  were  being  gathered  on  14- 
inch  gang  plows  and  7-foot  16-inch  disk  harrows,  but  when  they 
were  compiled  the  results  showed  such  discrepancies  that  new  in- 
quiries were  sent  out*  These  specified  the  material  costs  which  were 
to  be  used,  and  in  comparing  1916  costs  with  1917  provided  that 
material  costs  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  1916  should  be  used  for 
that  year,  while  for  the  1917  figures,  costs  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
to  be  used.  Due  to  further  mistakes  the  compilation  was  delayed  and 
the  final  disposition  of  it  is  not  known.  However,  the  frank  way  in 
which  L.  N.  Burns,  president  of  the  department,  related  these  costs  to 
selling  prices  in  a  letter  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  Jime  15,  1917,  was  enough  to 
cause  the  International  Harvester  Co.  to  refuse  to  submit  further 
costs. 

Fix>m  this  time  on  the  major  part  of  the  official  work  of  the  de- 
partment seems  to  have  been  dcme  on  matters  of  standardization  and 
elimination.  Uniform  terms  have  received  a  lai*ge  measure  of  at- 
tention from  the  department  also,  and  apparently  full  adherence  has 
been  given  to  the  tera^  recommended  annually  by  the  terms  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Association. 
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The  correspondence  of  the  vaa-ious  members  of  the  dejmrtm^it 
which  has  been  examined  by  the  Commission  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  widespread  and  continuous  exchange  of  price  information  be- 
tween the  different  companies.  Existing  prices  and^  very  often, 
future  prices  have  been  exchanged  with  the  purpose  at  different  times 
of  effecting  price  advances,  eliminating  price  competition,  or  prevent- 
ing reduction  in  prices  below  levels  already  established. 

Section  7. — ^The  ^eding-nmcMne  department. 

lNTfiOT>ucTORY. — ^Thc  Organization  of  manufacturers  of  grain  drill 
and  seeding  machinery  does  not  date  back  as  far  as  that  of  the  pro- 
duc^^  of  plows  and  wagons.  One  of  the  fird;  efforts  to  act  co- 
operatively took  place  in  July,  1899,  when  certain  grain-drill 
manufacturers  met  in  Chicago  and  indorsed  an  advance  of  15  per 
cent  in  wholesale  prices.  It  was  not  until  June,  1902,  however,  that 
any  organization  was  formed.  At  that  time  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Grain  Drill  Manufacturers  was  organized,  and  nine  years 
later,  1911,  it  became  t3ie  ]^:uin-drill  and  seeder  depaxtn^nt  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Assodation,  which  was  organized  at 
that  time. 

The  activities  of  this  department  of  tiie  association  have  been  very 
jnuch  along  the  same  line  as  those  of  the  otheis.  In  the  discussion 
of  prices  and  cooperation  in  price  advances,  the  membere  have  been 
almost,  if  iwt  quite,  as  active  and  have  produced  as  decided  results 
as  the  members  of  the  plow  and  tillage  and  wagon  departments.  In 
the  matters  of  costs  and  terms  it  has  perhaps  not  accomplished  as 
much  as  some  other  departments,  but  in  standardization  and  elimina- 
tion it  has  succeeded  in  putting  into  effect  some  very  extended  and 
Bub^antial  changes. 

The.  price  activities  of  the  manufacturers  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  meetings  and  in  correspondence,  numerous  examples  of  which 
have  been  secured  by  the  Commission  and  details  of  which  are  cited 
in  the  following  pages. 

Activities  in  1914  and  1915. — ^During  the  latter  part  of  1915, 
among  the  members  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department,  as 
among  those  of  other  departments  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  activities  with  regard  to  price  exchanges,  ex- 
changes of  price  information,  price  meetings,  discussions,  and  ap- 
parently agreements  as  to  percentages  of  price  advances  became  very 
noticeably  reflected  in  the  correspondence.  Such  activities,  however, 
were  being  carried  on  prior  to  the  time  mentioned  above.  In  1914, 
the  exchange  of  published  price  lists  was  going  forward  and  manu- 
facturers were  striving  to  "  keep  in  line." 

The  following  letter,  under  date  of  August  8,  1914,  from  F.  D. 
Wolcott,  assistant  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  the  Emer- 
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son-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  to  the  American  Seeding  Machine 
Co.,  is  a  case  in  point : 

We  have  had  reports  from  various  territories  as  to  the  prices  that  were  be- 
ing quoted  on  Superior  drills  and  other  drills  that  are  nlade  in  Springfield. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  compare  prices  with  you  as  we  feel  that  it  is  essential 
that  prices  be  in  line  with  those  of  our  competitors. 

We  are  inclosing  a  net  list  of  prices  on  our  drills  and  would  be  under  obliga- 
tion if  you  would  furnish  us  your  prices  on  Superior  drills  for  the  various 
territories.    Our  terms  are  July  1,  5  per  cent  May  1,  delivered  at  transfer  points. 

Advance  information  was  also  being  given  out  as  to  what  would  be 
the  price  policy  for  the  future.  For  example,  in  a  letter  under  date 
of  August  27,  1914,  Mr.  Kaufman,  vice  president  and  manager  of 
the  Parlin  &  OrendorflP  Plow  Co.,  wrote  to  B,  F.  Westcott,  treasurer 
of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  in  part  as  follows : 

Deere  informs  us  that  they  do  not  intend  to  advance  their  prices  for  next 
year,  which  will  mean  that  our  prices  on  the  Superior  drill  will  be  from  $2  to  $3 
higher  than  the  Van  Brunt,  which  will  be  quite  a  serious  handicap.* 

Concerted  price  action  sought  on  grass  seeder  attax)hments. — In  the 
earlier  part  of  1916,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  grain  driU  and  seeder 
department  on  May  14,  proposed  prices  on  grass  seeder  attachments 
were  sent  by  F,  D.  Wolcott,  assistant  manager  of  the  implement 
division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  to  C.  L. 
Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co. 

On  March  17,  1915,  Mr.  Walcott  wrote  to  Mr.  Fowle  inclosing  a 
list  of  prices  as  follows : 

With  a  view  to  exchanging  information  on  this  subject,  the  following  are 
prices  we  propose  adopting  for  grass  seeders  for  1916,  with  a  view  to  having 
these  attachments  show  a  fair  margin  of  profit : 


8  by  6  grass  seeders $5. 00 

10  by  6  grass  seeders 6. 00 

12  by  6  grass  seeders 7. 00 

14  by  6  grass  seeders 8. 00 

16  by  6  grass  seeders 9. 00 

18  by  6  grass  seeders 10. 00 

20  by  6  grass  seeders 11.  00 

22  by  6  grass  seeders 12. 00 

9  by  7  grass  seeders _     5. 50 

10  by  7  grass  seeders 6.  00 

11  by  7  grass  seeders 6.  50 

12  by  7  grass  seeders 7.  00 

To  this  Mr.  Fowle  replied  on  March  18,  1915 : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  17th,  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  regarding  price  of  grass- 
box  attachments,  the  subject  was  taken  up  four  years  ago  at  the  branch  meet- 

» At  that  time  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.  was  selling  drills  manufactured  by 
the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 


14  by  7  grass  seeders $8. 00 

16  by  7  grass  seeders 9. 00 

18  by  7  grass  seeders 10. 00 

20  by  7  grass  seeders 11. 00 

6  by  8  grass  seeders 4. 00 

8  by  8  grass  seeders 5. 00 

9  by  8  grass  seeders 5.  50 

10  by  8  grass  seeders 6. 00 

12  by  8  grass  seeders 7. 00 

14  by  8  grass  seeders 8. 00 

16  by  8  grass  seeders 9. 00 
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ing  in  Chicago,  which  resulted  In  an  increased  price  of  grass-box  attachments 
by  nearly  all  manufacturers,  although  the  prices  are  still  too  low. 

The  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.  and  our  company  have  always  had  the  price  higher 
than  others,  but  they  are  still  too  low  for  a  reasonable  manufacturer's  profit. 
We  have  equipment  for  making  grass-box  feeds  at  a  minimum  cost,  but  the 
price  we  have  been  getting,  although  higher  than  most  others,  should  be  ad- 
vanced. 

It  is  possible  that  a  canvass  of  the  subject  with  the  leading  manufacturers 
would  result  in  a  general  advance  over  existing  prices.  We  are  inclosing  our 
net  price  list,  subject  only  to  cash  discount,  and  believe  that  if  others  will 
advance  somewhat,  we  can  increase  this  price  33^  per  cent,  making  the  list 
on  grass  box  for  22-6,  $8.  If  you  care  to  take  the  matter  up  with  others,  we 
will  act  with  you  as  far  as  we  consistently  can. 

Mr.  Fowle's  reply  is  illuminating,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  as 
far  back  as  1911  prices  on  grass-box  attachments  had  been  discussed 
at  a  department  meeting,  and  an  increase  in  price  instituted  as  a  result. 
Moreover,  he  expresses  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  canvass  of 
the  manufacturers  resulting  in  another  increase  in  prices,  and  indi- 
cates his  willingness  to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Wolcott  in  bringing 
about  the  general  advance. 

Under  the  same  date  as  above,  Mr.  Wolcott  sent  the  same  tenta- 
tive  price  list  to  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seed- 
ing Machine  Co.,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  in  replying  under  date  of  March 
19  wrote: 

We  heartily  approve  of  your  move  in  the  direction  of  higher  prices  as  out- 
lined in  your  letter.  We  certainly  welcome  opportunity  to  make  advances  for 
1916. 

Evidently  the  encouragement  which  Mr.  Wolcott  received  from 
those  to  whom  he  sent  his  letter  of  March  17,  1915,  caused  him  to 
determine  to  try  to  get  other  manufacturers  of  grass-seeder  attach- 
ments to  agree  to  raise  their  prices,  as  the  following  letter  to  the 
Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  dated  March  20,  1915,  shows : 

Your  valued  favor  of  the  18th  at  hand  with  net  prices  of  your  product  in- 
closed, for  which  we  thank  you.  We  certainly  feel  that  a  concerted  effort  should 
be  made  to  substantially  advance  the  price  on  grass-seeder  attachments,  as  every- 
one seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  prices  do  not  allow  us  any 
profit  whatever. 

We  will  be  glad  to  let  you  know  later  if  we  are  able  to  accomplish  anything 
in  the  way  of  getting  the  other  manufacturers  to  look  at  this  matter  in  the 
same  light  that  we  do. 

On  May  14,  1915,  some  discussion  of  grass-box  attachments  took 
place  at  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department,  as  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting  show : 

Grass-box  attachments. — This  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  and 
after  considerable  discussion  left  with  Mr.  Thomas  to  take  up  with  the  members 
of  the  department 
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AVhat  was  the  full  outcome  of  this  effort  to  secure  concerted  action 
in  advancing  prices  on  grass-seeder  attachments  does  not  appear  in 
the  minutes  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  me^ings  or  in 
the  correspondence  examined.  H6wever,  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  under  date  of  December  4, 1915, 
C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  refers  to  the 
activity  of  members  of  the  "  grain-drill  branch  "  in  trying  to  bring 
about  concerted  price  advances.    The  letter  follows: 

Referring  to  bulletin  No.  770  of  December  3,  the  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  as 
it  may  prompt  many  manufacturers  to  advance  their  selling  prices;  however, 
quotations  of  material  are  being  withdrawn  daily,  and  by  the  time  any  manu- 
facturer could  arrive  at  exact  increase,  he  would  again  have  to  revise  his 
figures. 

Unfortunately,  we  and  many  other  independents  are  eontroUed  by  prices  and 
terms  made  by  the  big  fellows,  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. We  realize  that  selling  prices  should  be  advanced,  and  we  are  advancing 
whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  so.  We  refer,  for  instance,  to  the 
suggestion  of  members  of  the  grain-drill  branch  to  advance  price  of  grass  box 
attachments,  and  are  inclosing  our  present  printed  price  list,  showing  the  ad- 
vance in  those  attachments  made  by  us,  which  we  have  been  able  to  do  without 
detriment  to  our  trade,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  will  ask  that  you  consider  this 
as  confidential,  and  your  attention  is  caUed  to  it  simply  to  ^ow  that  we  are  doing 
all  possible,  under  the  existing  conditions,  to  make  selling  prices  consistent  with 
mnnufacturers*  cost. 

In  conclusion,  wish  to  state  that  we  are  not  entering  a  complaint,  as  it  Is 
possible  we  would  pursue  the  same  course  that  our  large  competitors  are  pur- 
suing, if  the  positions  were  reversed,  but  we  are  doing  all  that  we  can  under 
the  circumstances  to  make  and  keep  prices  near  where  they  belong. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  movement  initiated  by  the  Emer- 
soii-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  for  getting  the  manufacturers  to- 
gether for  a  concerted  advance  in  prices  on  grass  seeder  attachments 
was  not  without  results. 

Negotidtions  for  a  drill-price  meeting, — ^During  the  latter  part  of 
1915  the  question  of  new  prices  on  drills  was  considerably  agitated  by 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Deere  &  Co.,  and  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  the  idea  seeming  to  be  to  arrive  at  something  definite  among  them- 
selves concerning  prices  and  then  see  what  could  be  done  toward  get- 
ting other  manufacturers  to  get  into  line. 

On  September  1, 1915,  F.  G.  Allen,  general  manager  for  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  wrote  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  part 
as  follows : 

Would  also  like  to  raise  with  you  the  question  of  drill  prices.  You  will 
remember  that  we  were  to  go  to  Chicago  and  talk  over  with  the  International 
the  prices  they  proposed  to  make  on  their  Superior  drill.  Would  like  to  know 
whether  you  have  done  anyUiing  in  the  matter,  and  if  not,  whether  you  do  not 
deem  it  desirable  to  consider  this  question  with  the  International.  It  is  getting 
pretty  late  and  perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  this  year. 
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On  the  following  day  Mr.  Peek  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

Regarding^  drill  prices,  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  before  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  take  tbis  np  with  Chicago  that  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  we 
liad  better  let  tbis  year's  schedule  go  as  it  now  stands,  but  expressed  themselves 
as  desiroi^  €t  bringing  abo^t  any  improvement  in  the  condition  possible,  before 
we  get  together  the  1917  schedules. 

The  subject  of  prices  continued  to  be  discussed,  however,  and  on 
October  2, 1915,  Mr.  Peek  wrote  Mr.  Allen  in  part : 

We  made  some  changes  in  our  drill  prices  in  the  Omahji  territory,  for  the 
reason  that  we  learned  that  the  northwest^n  schedule  of  prices  of  the  I.  H.  Co. 
iwrevailed  as'far  south  as  and  including  Nebraska,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  competition.  On  some  sizes  there  was  a  substantial 
reductiwa,  on  other  sizes  not  so  much.  We  f^  we  were  getting  badly  hurt  by 
reason  of  our  prices  being  so  very  much  higher  than  the  Hoosier,  particularly, 
which  we  formerly  handled. 

In  reply  on  October  6,.  Mr.  Allen  wrote: 

It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  take  up  the  question  of 
relisting  our  drills  upon  some  logical  and  fair  basia  It  is  not  intended  by  this 
suggestion  to  indicate  our  desire  to  agree  on  prices,  but  to  agree  that  the  ratio 
bet\yeen  various  sizes  and  styles  of  drills  shall  be  logical  and  conform  measure 
ably  to  comparative  costs.  The  writes*  has  spoken  of  this  before  and  believes 
the  suggestion  has  had  your  indorsement,  and  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  not 
agree  that  we  get  together  and  talk  this  over  with  the  principal  manufacturers 
of  drills,  to  the  end  that  we  may  get  logical  prices  for  various  sizes  and  styles 
of  drills. 

The  difference  between  agreeing  on  prices  and  agreeing  "  that  the 
ratio  between  various  sizes  and  styles  of  drills  shall  be  logical  and 
conform  measurably  to  comparatiye  costs  ^  is  not  explained.  The 
suggestion,  however,  was  acceptable  to  Mr.  Peek,  and  on  October  8 
he  replied  aS  follows: 

We  have  your  letter  of  the  6th  Inst.,  referring-  to  the  drill  situation,  and  be- 
lieve your  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  i.  e.,  to  undertake  with  the  principal  drill 
manufacturers  to  determine  upcai  some  reasonable  basis  of  spread  in  prices, 
according  to  the  sizes  and  styles  of  drills,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  consider 
this  with  you  and  others  in  interest  at  any  time. 

We  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  best  means  of  starting  something  which 
would  aecon^ish  real  good  wo«ld  be  to  start  with  yourselves,  the  International 
and  oorselves;  when  we  can  work  anything  out  of  it  which  looks  reasonable 
we  can  present  the  matter  to  other  manufacturers. 

To  this  Mr.  Allen  replied  in  part  on  Odiober  11 : 

Your  suggestion  as  to  the  method  of  starting  something  with  reference  to 
revision  of  prices  on  drills  seems  very  reftsonable,  and  if  you  will  indicate  such 
time  as  you  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  up  the  question  with  the  International 
people,  will  try  to  make  my  arrangements  correspond  with  yours.  I  believe 
we  should  get  at  it  early  and  kec^)  after  it  until  something  is  done,  as  it  is  really 
a  big  job. 
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On  October  13,  Mr.  Peek  replied  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  you  would  have  more  influence  with  the  International  people 
in  taking  up  the  drill  question  with  them  than  the  writer  would,  and,  there- 
fore, suggest  that  you  take  it  up  with  them,  although  the  writer  will  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  which  you  think  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned. 

Under  date  of  November  11,  1915,  Mr.  Peek  wrote  to  Mr.  Allen 
on  the  same  subject : 

I  called  you  up  on  the  telephone  this  morning,  but  found  you  were  out  of 
town.  What  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  is  the  Harvester  Co.  have  indicated  they 
would  be  glad  to  consider  the  drill  situation  with  us  either  in  Moline  or  Chi- 
cago at  any  time.  As  we  will  want  our  drill  people  present  when  such  a  dis- 
cussion takes  place,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  ideas  about  the  time  and  place 
for  the  meeting. 

On  November  15,  Mr.  Allen  replied  as  follows : 

I  have  yours  of  the  11th  and  note  the  International  are  ready  to  go  in  with 
you  and  ourselves  in  discussing  the  drill  situation  at  any  time.  The  writer 
expects  to  be  gone  during  the  present  week,  but  on  Monday  next  will  try  and 
take  the  matter  up,  if  you  are  in  your  office  at  that  time,  and  agree  upon  some 
plan  for  getting  together  upon  this  subject. 

On  November  24,  Mr.  Peek  sent  the  following  reply : 

I  shall  be  glad  to  follow  up  the  drill  matter  with  you  at  any  time,  and  sug- 
gest that  we  should  get  something  started  at  least  comparatively  soon.  If  I 
am  out  of  the  city  Mr.  Todd  will  take  the  matter  up.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  matter  with  our  Horicon  people. 

On  December  17,  Mr.  Allen  wrote  Mr.  Peek,  as  follows : 

In  talking  with  our  Mr.  Mace  I  find  that  he  can  devote  Thursday,  of  next 
week,  December  23,  to  a  discussion  of  this  drill-price  question,  if  you  can 
conveniently  get  your  people  from  Horicon  down  on  that  day,  and  if  you  will 
call  them  up  by  telephone  and  then  let  me  know,  I  can  then  either  write  or 
wire  to-morrow  to  the  International  and  arrange  for  Thursday,  in  accordance 
with  our  talk. 

Subsequent  correspondence  does  not  show  what  the  actual  outcome 
of  these  negotiations  was. 

Evidences  of  price  discussions  at  meetings. — By  the  beginning  of 
1916  the  cost  of  raw  materials  seemed  to  be  exerting  considerable 
pressure  upon  the  implement  manufacturers,  as  from  that  time  for- 
ward the  exchange  of  letters  regarding  prices,  indications  of  price 
meetings,  etc.,  were  very  frequent. 

On  January  7,  1916,  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the 
La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote  to  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  as  follows: 

I  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clausen,  president  of  the  grain  drill  and 

seeder  department,  suggesting  a  conference  within  a  short  time  regarding  the 

price  situation,  and  I  replied  to  him  that  the  plow  and  tillage  department  were 

•  ttiking  steps  to  thresh  this  matter  out,  and  that  it  would  probably  be  better  to 
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have  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  meeting  at  some  time  following  the 
plow-department  meeting. 

Will  you  please  mail  Mr.  Clausen  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  which  you  are  going 
to  issue  with  the  call  for  the  plow  and  tillage  department  meeting?  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  objection  to  sending  Mr.  Clausen  a  copy  of  this  call 
under  the  circumstances. 

The  plow  and  tillage  meeting  referred  to  above  was  the  one  of 
February  1,  1916,  at  which  the  steps  taken  to  "thresh  this  matter 
out"  consisted  in  an  open  discussion  and  suggestions  of  price  ad- 
vances. (See  p.  324.)  If  a  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  de- 
partment followed  that  of  the  plow  and  tillage  on  the  same  or  next 
day,  the  minutes  of  the  association  do  not  bear  record  of  the  fact,  as 
the  first  meeting  of  this  department  in  1916,  according  to  the  records, 
took  place  March  3.  Some  kind  of  meeting  seems  to  have  been  held, 
however,  prior  to  January  26,  1916,  as  on  that  date  F.  H.  Clausen, 
factory  manager  at  Horicon,  Wis.,  of  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing 
Co.,  wrote  to  F.  G.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co., 
as  follows : 

We  are  sending  herewith  list  of  Van  Brunt  equipment,  also  sheet  containing 
special  attachments, 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  Springfield  [American  Seeding  Machine  Co.] 
list.  The  writer  suggested  to  Mr.  Johnson  the  other  day  it  would  be  well  to 
forward  his  report  so  that  another  meeting  could  be  called  in  the  near  future. 

When  this  meeting  is  held,  we  believe  it  would  be  well  for  each  representa- 
tive to  have  with  him  cost  figures  of  all  equipment  so  that  the  same  can  be 
referred  to  when  adjustments  are  made. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  brought  out  in  the  above  that  costs  were  not 
to  be  discussed  in  the  meeting  merely  as  costs,  but  were  also  to  be 
of  service  when  "  adjustments  "  were  made. 

Again,  on  January  27,  Mr.  Clausen  wrote  to  Mr.  Allen  as  follows : 

We  have  now  received  list  of  drill  equipment  from  American  Seeding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Springfield,  and  we  are  ready  for  another  meeting.  The  writer  sug- 
gests Friday  or  Saturday,  February  4  or  5. 

I  am  writing  a  similar  letter  to  the  other  parties  interested  and  will  await 
suggestions. 

Eventually,  Wednesday,  February  2,  the  day  following  the  plow 
and  tillage  department  meeting,  seems  to  have  been  selected  for  the 
day  on  which  the  manufacturers  of  grain  drills  and  seeders  were  to 
meet,  as  on  January  31,  1916,  Mr.  Clausen  wrote  to  F.  C.  Johnson, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. : 

On  receipt  of  your  telegram  this  morning  stating  that  you  will  be  in  Chicago 
Wednesday,  we  wired  you  in  reply  that  the  meeting  has  been  arranged  for 
Wednesday  morning,  10  o'clock,  Auditorium  Hotel. 

Favorable  replies  have  been  received  from  all  other  parties  who  were  present 
at  the  previous  conference. 

Suggest  that  you  bring  cost  figures. 
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This  meeting,  arranged  for  and  called  by  Mr.  Clausen,  president 
of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department,  finds  no  place  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meetings  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

On  February  3,  1916,  the  day  following  the  date  set  for  this  meet- 
ing, H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co., 
wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Clausen : 

Referring  to  our  correspondence  of  the  early  part  of  January  with  reference 
to  grain-driU  department  meeting. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  7th,  I  suggested  that  this  meeting  be  held  following 
the  plow  and  tillage  department  meeting  of  February  1.  Yesterday  I  met 
Messrs.  Carr  and  Johnson,  of  the  An^rican  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  and  in  talking 
with  them  and  Mr.  McCuUough  later  on  it  was  suggested  that  this  meeting  be 
l^d  about  March  1^  at  which  time  several  of  us  will  be  in  Chicago  attending 
the  terms  committee  meeting,  and  the  date  of  the  grain-drill  department  meeting 
might  conveniently  follow  or  immediately  precede  the  date  of  the  next  terms 
committee  meeting. 

Mr.  Carr  said  that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  a  March  1  meeting  was 
all  right,  and  that  they  would  not  go  out  with  their  new  prices  until  May. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  canvass  the  members  of  the  department  with 
reference  to  the  writer's  suggestion  of  meeting  the  first  week  in  March.  It  may 
be  possible  that  some  of  the  department  members  wish  to  release  their  prices 
earlier  than  others,  and  for  this  reason  they  may  want  a  meeting  in  the  near 
future.  The  writer,  of  course,  will  be  willing  to  attend  a  meeting  at  any  date 
that  suits  the  majority  of  members. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  indicative  of  a  close  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  meetings  of  the  manufacturers  of  grain 
drills  and  seeders  and  the  issuance  of  prices.  This  relation  is  fur- 
ther brought  out  in  the  correspondence  quoted  below.  On  February 
2,  1916,  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co., 
wrote  to  C.  Lfc  Fowle,  sales  manager  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co. : 

We  have  had  some  correspondence  from  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  grain-drill  department,  with  reference  to  holding  a  grain-drill 
meeting,  to  take  up  the  matter  of  increased  prices  of  materials^  etc.,  and  it  lias 
been  suggesteil  tliat  tlie  meeting  be  held,  I  believe,  some  time  in  April  or  May. 

Personally,  I  consider  this  entirely  too  late.  The  plow  and  tillage  department 
are  holding  their  meeting  in  Chicago  to-day,  and  we  can  not  see  wherein  their 
interests  are  any  different  from  ours. 

It  probably  will  take  a  couple  of  meetings  before  we  are  able  to  get  around  to 
tlie  pi*oper  basis,  and  if  you  feel  the  same  as  I,  wish  you  would  write  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  your  views  as  to  how  soon  you  think 
this  meeting  should  be  held. 

It  will  only  be  a  few  months  until  we  are  all  in  the  market  again  to  purchase 
materials,  and  tliere  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  all  have  to  pay  heavy  ad- 
vances for  1916  and  1917.  If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  at  all,  let  us  get 
.started  early ;  at  least  as  early  as  the  other  departments. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  Mr.  Fowle  couched  his  language  with  some- 
thing of  caution,  but  revealed  the  fact  that  price  discussions  were 
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HOfc  tafeooed  at  meetings  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  manufacturers. 
fti  F^MTuary  4  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Pattison : 

Yoor  letter  of  the  2d  Fec^v«d,  regainliBg  date  far  lioi^ng  next  graia-drili 
branch  meeting,  Secretary  McCuUough  wrote  to  me  that  Mr.  Clausen  favored 
an  early  date.  I  made  no  reply  because  it  is  up  to  Mr.  Clausen  to  call  the 
meeting  when  he  wants  it,  but  it  seems  that  the  metal  market  is  in  such  eon- 
ttlticm  that  a  meeting  at  this  time,  or  in  the  near  future,  would  not  help  mucto 
as  to  arrangi&g  prices  for  1917.  The  prices  of  metals  may  be  considerably 
lyigher  May  1  than  they  now  are.  Of  course,  we  ean  not  agree  upon  ^r  ^nter 
into  any  Szed  prices,  ax^  all  tiaat  can  t>e  aecompli«Aied  is  an  expression  from 
ea<ii  in  .attendance  as  to  wliat  juices  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  probable 
cost  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  mat^ials.  Personally,  I  am  willing  to  att-eod  a 
meeting  at  any  time  that  the  members  wish  to  get  together,  and  am  writing 
to  Mr.  MeOnUoii^  as  per  copy  indosed. 

The  letter  to  E.  W.  McCuUough,  on  the  same  day,  was  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  &  letter  from  C  A.  Patttson,  of  the  Peoria  I>rill  &  Seeder 
Co.,  dated  the  2d  inst^  and  urging  tiiat  a  meeting  of  the  grain-drill  branch 
In  April  or  May  will  be  too  late.  It  appears  to  me  that  without  knowing  or 
in  fact  having  any  reliable  information  as  to  what  the  cost  of  iron,  steel,  and 
other  materials  will  be  the  third  and  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  that  a  meet- 
ing at  this  time,  or  in  the  very  near  future,  will  not  enable  us  to  determine  \vhat 
the  price  should  be  for  grain  driUs  and  seeders  in  1917 ;  however,  if  you  care 
to  and  win  take  it  up  with  the  memhers  'and  they  wish  to  have  a  meeting  before 
April  or  May,  that  will  be  satisfaetofy  to  ^us,  a&d  f)ossibly  aaiother  meeting  in 
Maj  would  be  advisable. 

Mr,  Fowle  makes  dear  his  opinion  that "  a  meeting  at  this  time,  or 
in  the  very  near  future,  will  not  enable  ik  to  determine  what  the  price 
slwuld  be  for  grain  drills  and  seeders  in  1917,"  thus  unequivocally 
setting  forth  that  prices  were  to  be  discussed  to  some  definite  con- 
clusion if  not  actually  established. 

The  fir^  meting  in  1916  of  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  departm^it 
on  record  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciati^Hi  took  place  on  March  3.  On  February  11  Mr,  Clausen  as 
president  of  this  department  wrote  to  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  the 
International  Harvester  Cou,  and  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  in  part  as 
follows: 

Inclosed  please  find  report  of  standardization  committee  appointed  by  me, 
consisting  of  F.  C.  Johnson,  C.  E.  Allison,  and  John  Bodden. 

The  list  of  basic  standard  equipment  is  submitted  at  this  time  for  your  careful 
consideration  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  grain-drill  department  of  the 
National  Association. 

There  are  several  important  matters  tliat  deserve  our  attention  and  a  meet- 
ing in  the  near  future  is  desirable.  The  tillage  and  wagon  departments  have 
already  Iffild  conferences.  I  parepoae  March  3  as  a  suitable  4ate.  Please  advise 
the  writer  if  same  is  satisfactory  and  who  will  attend  to  repres^at  your  com- 
pany. 
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Size. 
6— 
8__ 
9-_ 

10__ 

12__ 
14_- 
16— 
18__ 
20__ 
22__ 
24_- 


Grass  seeders. 

Second 

Price,  price. 
$2.  50        


3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 


.25 
6.75 
7.25 


In  the  report  of  the  standardization  committee  mentioned  in  the 
above  letter,  was  included  a  list  of  suggested  prices  for  equipment 
classed  as  extras  for  which  extra  charge  was  to  be  made,  as  follows : 

Hitches, 
Size.  Price. 

3 -horse,    1-pole,    for   2 -horse, 

1-pole $1. 50 

3 -horse,    2 -pole,    for   2 -horse, 

1-pole 2. 50 

3 -horse,    2 -pole,   for   3 -horse, 

1-pole -    1. 00 

4 -horse,    1-pole,    for   2 -horse, 

1-pole 2. 00 

4 -horse,    1-pole,    for   3 -horse, 

1-pole :-_      .  50 

4 -horse,    2 -pole,    for    3 -horse, 

1-pole 2. 00 

6 -horse,   2 -pole,    for   4 -horse, 

1-pole 2. 00 

Extra  for  seat  or  footboard $1. 00 

Extra  for  agitator  (single) 1.00 

Extra  for  agitator  (double) 1.50 

4-inch  wheel  for  3-inch_ 1. 50 

C  E.  Allison,  of  the  sales  department  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  standardization  committee  of  the  grain 
drill  and  seeder  department  of  the  National  Association,  brought  the 
report  of  the  committee  to  the  attention  of  Alexander  Legge,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
with  the  following  penciled  comments : 

For  your  information,  don*t  think  they  should  put  the  suggestions  on  the  last 
page ;  do  you  think  this  good  business?  I  am  not  going  to  mix  up  on  price  sug- 
gestions ;  do  you  want  me  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the  3d? 

In  reply  Mr.  Legge  wrote  an  interdepartmental  communication  on 
February  16,  1916,  as  follows: 

I  am  returning  herewith  your  file  on  the  subject  of  drill  standardization.  The 
standardization  work  is  perfectly  legitimate,  and  I  think  is  looked  upon  very 
favorably,  rather  than  criticized,  by  the  Government;  therefore  it  is  entirely 
proper  for  you  to  meet  with  these  people  on  this  subject. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  the  matter  referred  to  on  the  second 
page  of  the  memorandum,  that  is,  prices  on  attachments  or  drills,  for  that 
matter — it  is  time  for  you  to  retire,  and  serve  notice  on  them  that  you  can  not 
and  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  conference  where  the  subject  of  prices  is  being 
considered,  whether  it  is  prices  of  machines,  or  attachments,  or  repairs. 

On  February  22,  1&16,  Mr.  Clausen,  manager  of  the  Van  Brunt 
factory,  wrote  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  full  meeting  of  the  grain-drill  department  has  been  called  for  March  3, 
10  a.  m.,  at  the  oflSce  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  Chi- 
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cago.  From  present  indications  there  will  be  representatives  present  from 
nearly  all  companies  interested. 

It  will  be  our  purpose  to  secure  a  ratification  of  the  list  of  standard  sizes  and 
equipment  made  up  at  the  recent  meeting.  The  question  of  prices  for  the  new 
year  will  also  be  discussed,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  importance.  If  you  can 
find  it  convenient  to  attend,  we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you. 

The  discussion  of  prices  is  of  particular  interest  to  such  companies  as  the 
Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  Owatonna  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Dowagiac 
Drill  Co.,  which  have  not  been  in  close  touch  with  the  recent  discussions  with 
which  you  are  entirely  familiar. 

To  this  letter,  on  February  26, 1916,  Mr,  Peek  replied  in  part: 

You  state  in  your  letter  that  the  question  of  prices  for  the  new  year  will  also 
be  discussed.  We  can  not  believe  that  you  mean  just  what  you  say,  as  it 
seems  to  us  that  any  discussion  of  prices  would  not  be  in  order,  and  might  be 
getting  on  delicate  ground.  Of  course  it  would  be  quite  proper  and  desirable  for 
you  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  increased  costs  of  manufacture,  for  surely 
all  members  must  have  this  important  situation  staring  them  in  the  face. 

Meeting  of  March  5,  1916. — ^Wliether  or  not  the  prices  shown  in 
the  report  of  the  standaxdization  committee,  quoted  above,  were  dis- 
cussed does  not  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  March  3  meeting.  Un- 
der the  heading,  "  Suggested  standards  for  grass  seeders  and  hitches,'' 
the  minutes  show  the  same  information  as  that  quoted  above,  but 
without  the  prices.    The  record  then  reads: 

Following  the  disposition  of  these  matters  a  general  and  prolonged  discus- 
sion was  indulged  in  relative  to  present  manufacturing  and  marketing  condi- 
tions. The  information  interchanged  on  this  occasion  was  pronounced  by  those 
present  as  invaluable,  considering  the  present  chaotic  conditions  surrounding 
manufacturing  at  this  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  comprehensive  report  of  the  various  mat- 
ters and  details  considered,  being  another  instance  where  those  who  fail  to 
attend  meetings  of  this  kind  lose  a  most  valuable  opportunity.  It  might  be 
said,  however,  in  general  that  the  present  situation  as  to  materials,  both  as 
to  costs  and  deliveries,  demanded  immediate  attention,  and  it  was  generaUy 
conceded  -that  the  hope  which  existed  some  time  ago  that  there  might  be  a 
recession  and  improvement  has  less  and  less  foundation  every  day,  and  that 
the  manufacturer  who  fails  to  readjust  his  business  to  immediately  meet 
existing  conditions  was  taking  another  chance  and  seriously  impairing  the  future. 

As  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  output  of  the 
country  was  represented  at  this  meeting,  its  importance  can  not  be  underesti- 
mated. 

Under  date  of  March  6,  1916,  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  to  James  A.  Carr,  president 
of  the  same  concern,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  3d,  would  say  that  it  was  our  understanding  that 
the  meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  was  principally  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing equipment,  and  that  the  meeting  set  for  next  Friday  in  Chicago  for  the 
consideration  of  terms  will  probably  more  definitely  involve  the  price  question. 
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Mr.  Craig  was  here  for  lunch  one  day  last  week,  and  we  had  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  him  at  considerable  length  the  question  of  terms  and  prices.  I 
am  still  convinced  that  It  is  not  practicable  for  us  to  attempt  to  increase  our 
prices  for  balance  of  this  season. 

The  only  representative  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
present  at  the  March  3  meeting,  according  to  the  minutes,  was  Wil- 
lard  Z.  Carr.  No  record  of  the  meeting  scheduled  for  "next  Friday," 
which  was  March  10,  was  found  by  the  agents  of  the  Commission. 

Meeting  of  May  10^  1916, — The  second  meeting  of  the  grain  drill 
and  seeder  department  in  1916  was  held  on  May  10,  as  shown  by  the 
minutes  of  that  department.  On  May  4,  1916,  in  anticipation  of 
the  gathering  at  Chicago,  C.  S.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria 
Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  wrote  as  follows  to  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the 
Dowagiac  Drill  Co.: 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  advances  in  prices  and  terms  on  drills  the  writer 
has  learned  through  reliable  source,  that  this  matter  of  advanced  terms  and 
prices  on  grain  driUs  is  largely  dictated  by  Brantingham  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co. 

As  you  know,  they  have  very  little  drill  trade  and  the  majority  of  the  drills 
they  have  sold  in  the  last  two  years  have  been  a  source  of  great  expense  to 
th^n,  because  they  would  not  work.  They  feel  that  now  there  is  opportunity 
for  them  to  get  some  grain-drill  business  by  making  a  less  advance  and  more 
liberal  terms,  and  we  understand  that  they  are  out  with  5  per  cent  advance  on 
grain  drills  and  10  to  15  per  cent  advance  on  their  other  lines,  and  they  have 
also  shortened  the  terms  materially. 

I  can  say  to  you  in  confidence,  that  I  know  Mr.  McCuUough  is  dominated 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Mr.  Brantingham,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us,  as 
independent  manufacturers,  to  take  this  into  consideration  at  the  meeting  on 
May  10.  I  am  writing  you  this  information  for  fear  I  may  not  have  time  to 
talk  with  you  before  the  meeting. 

Writing  on  May  6,  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co., 
F.  H.  Clausen,  factory  manager  of  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing 
Co.,  said : 

Referring  to  your  favor  of  May  1,  Mr.  Allen  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  has 
advised  the  writer  that  he  will  attend  the  meeting  held  next  Wednesday. 

I  have  written  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Carr  to-day,  stating  that  there  will  be  a  discus- 
sion on  the  extension  clause  covering  grain  driUs  proposed  in  the  new  terms 
of  terms  committee,  and  have  suggested  that  he  be  present  to  defend  the  action 
of  the  committee  with  reference  to  this  item, 

AM)arently  the  smaller  manufacturers  think  that  the  International  and 
Deere  have  been  trying  to  put  one  over  on  them  in  this  matter.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  cheer  them  up  as  much  as  possible  and  indicate  to  them  the  advisa- 
bility of  advancing  their  prices  at  least  as  large  a  per  cent  as  others  are  doing. 

F.  E.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  explaining  this  matter 
to  the  Commission  stated  that  the  suggestion  contained .  in  Mr. 
Clausen's  letter  regarding  the  method  of  meeting  the  objections  of 
the  smaller  manufacturers  was  never  acted  upon. 
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In  the  above  it  is  again  indicated  that  price  discussons  and  eflPorts 
to  maintain  the  relative  level  of  prices  are  a  part  of  the  meetings 
of  this  department. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  May  10,  1916,  indicate  that  prices 

were  touched  upon  by  the  members.    Under  the  head  of  "Material 

and  manufacturing  conditions  "  the  record  reads  as  follows : 

This  subject  received  extended  treatment*  and  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion between  members  was  both  of  interest  and  profit.  Forty-two  per  cent 
advance  on  costs  of  production  based  on  the  present  market  price  of  steel  was 
stated  as  fairly  representing  the  large  advance  resulting  through  increasing 
prices  of  material  and  manufacture.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  everyone 
present  carefully  review  their  present  costs  which  should  be  recognized  in 
soling  prices^  inasmudi  as  the  future  of  business  in  these  lines  was  difficult 
to  forecast,  and  because  there  were  no  assurances  that  material  might  not  go 
even  higher. 

The  statement  that  "  it  was  strongly  urged  that  everyone  present 
carefully  renew  their  present  costs  which  should  be  recognized  in 
selling  prices"  shows  distinctly  that  those  who  did  the  ''urging" 
were  making  strong  efforts  to  get  all  present  to  advance  their  prices. 

The  correspondence  of  certain  manufacturers  subsequent  to  this 
meeting  is  of  a  less  guarded  nature  than  the  passage  quoted  above 
from  the  minutes.  On  May  19, 1916,  B.  S,  Barber,  assistant  general 
sales  manager  for  the  Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.,  wrote  to 
C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  as  follows : 

'  We  are  in  receipt  of  report  on  the  recent  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder 
department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  and  from  the 
tone  of  this  report,  presume  the  discussions  especially  regarding  the  future 
prices  were  very  interesting,  and  for  this  reason  regret  very  much  that  we 
were  not  represented  at  this  meeting. 

•    What  change,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  the  way  of  price  on  grain  drills  for 

this  faU's  delivery?    Of  course  the  majority  of  contracts  are  already  in,  some 

of  which  were  taken  at  extremely  low  prices,  but  what  we  want  to  know  is 

whether  or  not  any  change  In  price  is  to  be  made  to  apply  on  new  business. 

Any  information  you  can  give  us  along  this  line  we  will  ai^reciate  v^y  much. 

Evidently  Mr.  Barber  had  the  impression  that  future  prices  were 
freely  discussed  at  the  meeting  and  that  action  was  taken  looking  to 
changes  "  in  the  way  of  price  on  ^ain  drills  for  this  fall's  delivery." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Fowle  on  May  25  in  no  way  le^ens  this  impres- 
sion but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  it.    He  wrote  as  follows : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
report  of  annual  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department,  and  I  regret 
that  you  were  not  represented,  because  it  was  the  best  and  largest  attended 
meeting  of  the  department's  history. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  prices  on  grain  drills  for  fall  business,  you,  of 
course,  are  aware  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  on  prices  is  per- 
missible by  law,  and  while  there  was  an  open  and  free  discussion  of  the  manu- 
facturing situation,  and  individual  expressions  as  to  what  advance  on  drills 
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and  seeders  would  be  consistent  with  the  advance  cost  of  manufacturing,  there 
was  nothing  further  to  give  a  line  on  future  prices,  except  a  statement  of  some 
western  manufacturers  as  to  an  advance  they  had  already  made  and  put  into 
effect.  I  understand  that  advances  by  some  manufacturers,  ranging  from  5  to 
15  per  cent,  have  already  been  made,  but  if  some  of  the  other  manufacturers  in 
our  line  have  made  an  advance,  they  have  not  so  stated,  and  it  is  uncertain 
what  prices  the  different  manufacturers  will  make  for  the  coming  fall  business, 
although  it  is  clear  from  the  metal  market  prices  and  deliveries,  at  present,  that 
all  implements  for  1917  will  unavoidably  be  considerably  higher. 

I  am  giving  you  all  the  information  possible  and  hope  that  the  next  meeting, 
whether  annual  or  special,  you  will  be  represented  and  so  be  able  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  expressions  and  ideas. 

In  the  above  is  presented  a  clear,  unequivocal  statement  that  prices 
were  discussed,  even  to  the  point  of  mentioning  figures,  at  a  regular, 
oflScial  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department. 

Harmonious  advance  in  ^prices  and  terms. — During  the  three 
months  following  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  depart- 
ment meeting  of  May  10,  1916,  a  number  of  manufacturers  showed 
more  or  less  anxiety  as  to  what  advances  in  prices  others  had  made 
or  were  going  to  make  and  information  was  freely  exchanged.  Some 
of  this  correspondence  follows : 

On  May  13,  1916,  U.  G.  Orendorff,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Parlin  &  Orendorff,  wrote  H.  S.  Lord,  vice  president  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  as  follows : 

In  my  conversation  with  you  in  Chicago  during  the  present  week  I  under- 
stood you  to  state  you  had  notified  your  branches  to  advance  the  selling  price 
on  grain  drills  15  per  cent.  Am  I  correct  in  this?  If  so,  on  what  date  does 
this  advance  go  into  effect?  We  have  already  advanced  our  prices  on  grain 
drills  15  per  cent  and  I  trust  we  are  not  alone  in  this. 

Mr.  Lord  seems  to  have  written  two  letters  in  reply,  in  one  of 
which,  dated  May  16,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Orendorff: 

Referring  further  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  we  note  that  you  have  already 
advanced  your  price  on  grain  drills  15  per  cent,  and  we  presume  that  this  means 
the  advance  is  now  effective. 

The  reason  we  bring  this  question  up  again  is  on  account  of  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  a  special  drill  man  who  is  now  in  Kansas  territory.  W^e  have  a 
letter  dated  the  13th  in  which  he  writes  as  follows : 

"  I  was  talking  to  Geo.  Lewis  of  P.  &  O.  the  other  day  and  he  informed  me 
that  they  had  already  put  on  one  5  per  cent  on  Superior  drills  and  that  they 
did  not  Intend  to  put  on  the  10  per  cent  until  July  1,  and  believe  me,  they  are 
protecting  their  dealers.  I  also  understand  that  the  I.  H.  C.  have  not  ad- 
vanced on  drills,  but  I  do  not  know  this  to  be  a  fact." 

We  would  appreciate  a  line  from  you,  giving  us  the  date  of  your  last  ad- 
vance so  that  we  can  write  our  traveler  and  give  him  a  little  more  backbone. 

On  June  10,  1916,  W.  S.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Thomas  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  both  Deere  &  Co.  and  the 
Moline  Plow  Co. : 
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If  you  have  by  this  time  arranged  grain-drill  prices  for  1917  spring  season, 
especially  for  the  northwestern  territory,  we  would  be  under  many  obligations 
if  you  would  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  such  prices,  and  in  sending  same  would 
you  object  to  stating  about  what  advance  these  new  prices  are  over  what  you 
obtained  for  the  spring  trade  of  1916? 

We  are  figuring  out  our  own  drill  schedule  for  next  season,  and  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee  on  uniformity  of  equipment,  and  want  to  get 
everything  in  line  so  that  we  can  all  work  together  in  good  shape,  as  to  sizes 
we  are  building,  equipment,  etc. 

Replying  to  this  letter  Deere  &  Co.  advised  that  they  had  not  yet 
completed  their  drill  schedule,  but  stated  that — 

It  is  our  purpose  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Association 
in  respect  to  equipment,  and  in  the  matter  of  prices  we  have  in  mind  advancing 
15  per  cent  and  changing  the  cash  discount  from  7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent, 
although  we  have  not  reached  any  definite  conclusions. 

H.  S.  Lord,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  replied  as 
follows: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  addressed  to  Mr.  Allen,  beg  to  advise  that 
we  have  not  a  printed  1917  price  list  on  the  Monitor  line  of  grain  drills.  Our 
Minneapolis  house,  however,  is  contracting  at  a  15  per  cent  advance  over  the 
prices  contained  in  the  contract  that  we  are  sending  you.  You  will:  find  our 
drill  prices  on  pages  44  to  46,  inclusive. 

We  have  changed  the  terms  on  drills,  which  appear  on  page  5,  and  are  only 
giving  5  per  cent  cash  discount  instead  of  7,  with  maturity  and  discount  dates, 
as  well  as  carry  over  clause  the  same  as  recommended  by  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association. 

We  expect  to  have  a  new  list  complete  and  ready  for  distribution  the  early 
part  of  July  and  have  made  a  notation  to  send  you  same  as  soon  as  it  is  off 
the  press. 

We  might  add  that  we  have  advanced  our  drill  prices  15  per  cent  in  all 
territories,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  those  States  we 
have  put  on  an  advance  of  5  per  cent. 

We  are  selling  Monitor  repairs  at  list  in  all  territories  instead  of  at  a  dis- 
count of  25  per  cent  from  list.  Our  printing  department  now  has  a  proof  of 
the  Monitor  repair  list  prices,  in  which  there  is  33 J  per  cent  advance.  When 
these  are  sent  out  to  the  trade,  we  will  give  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  from 
this  list 

On  July  27,  1916,  J.  F.  Needham,  secretary  of  the  Crown  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  wrote  to  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  as 
follows,  relative  to  advancing  prices  and  making  terms : 

On  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
line  of  grain  drills  and  lime  sowers,  we  have  decided  to  increase  our  prices 
for  the  coming  year  about  15  per  cent.  Also  in  former  years  we  have  allowed 
cash  discounts  of  8  per  cent  April  1,  7  i)er  cent  May  1,  or  6  per  cent  June  1,  on 
spring  sales  and  we  expect  to  reduce  these  discounts  for  the  coming  year. 

We  would  like  to  make  the  terms  on  our  1917  contracts  the  same  as  you  are 
giving  for  cash  discounts  on  spring  sales,  and  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much  of 
you,  we  would  ask  that  you  send  us  a  copy  of  your  1917  grain-drill  contract 

If  we  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  at  any  time,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  return 
the  favor. 
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Beplying  to  the  above  letter  on  July  29,  Geo.  R.  Prout,  sales 
manager  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  as  follows : 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  27th  inst.,  with  regard  to  prices  for  1917,  and  we 
are  inclosing  herewith  our  resale  price  sheet,  from  which  a  20  per  cent  trade 
discount  is  offered  to  the  dealer.  Tliis  makes  the  net  prices  from  13  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  higher  than  1916,  as  you  will  note.  There  is  also  inclosed  copy 
of  1917  contract,,  which  provides  for  cash  discounts  of  5  per  cent  and  4  per 
cent,  instead  of  7  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  as  in  former  years. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copy  of  your  price  list  and  contract  in  return. 

C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  on 
July  28,  1916,  sent  price  lists  to  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  stating 
that  their  terms  were  net  September  1,  5  per  cent  for  cash  May  1,  and 
advising  tJiat  "if  the  present  prices  of  material  continue  imtil 
January  1,  we  shall  make  another  advance  on  that  date  of  10  per 
cent." 

To  this  Deere  &  Co.  replied  that  their  terms  were  "  net  July  1, 
5  per  CMit  cash  April  1,"  and  continued  as  follows : 

We,  of  course,  do  not  know  whether  we  can  maintain  these  iwrices.  Your 
prices  are  considerably  under  ours,  and  if  g^ieral  competitton  is  as  much  under 
us  as  you  are,  no  doubt  we  will  have  to  somewhat  modify  our  selling  prices 
on  these  goods.  Should  we,  however,  make  any  decision  in  the  way  of  any 
change  in  prices,  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  let  you  hear  from  us. 

It  is  observed  that  all  the  advances  mentioned  in  the  above  cor- 
respondence are  identical,  15  per  cent,  and  that  the  terms  are  cut 
from  7  per  cent  to  5  per  cent. 

Further  price  discussions  in  1916. — Toward  the  latter  part  of  1916, 
the  correspondence  shows  that  price  discussions  were  again  taken  up 
by  the  manufacturers  of  grain  drills  and  seeders  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  some  conclusion  as  to  what  advances  in  prices  to  dealers  to 
put  into  effect.  Some  time  prior  to  November  14,  1916,  there  was  a 
conference  of  several  manufacturers  in  Chicago  at  which  this  ques- 
tion was  taken  up,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
of  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine 
Co.,  to  W.  Z,  Carr,  another  vice  president  of  the  same  company,  as 
follows : 

The  questicm  of  prices  for  the  latter  half  of  1917  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  several  times,  by  jobbers  as  well  as  dealers.  Have  talked  this  ques- 
tion over  with  Mr.  Peek  and  one  or  two  other  implement  men  whom  I  met  in 
Chicago  recently  and  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  making  another 
advance  next  year.  None  of  them  appear  to  be  selling  for  all  of  1917,  the 
business  written  now  being  for  spring  only. 

■ 

In  the  following  month  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  in  con- 
ference attended  by  representatives  of  four  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  grain  drills  who  went  over  the  situation 
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while  in  Chicago.  Rather  a  full  report  of  the  discussion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Johnson  to  James  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  in  a  letter  of  December  21,  1916.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows : 

I  spent  yesterday  and  the  day  before  in  Chicago.  Tuesday  evening  met  Mr. 
Allen  and  Mr.  Lord,  of  MoUne  Plow  Co.,  and  Mr.  Peek  and  Mr.  Todd,  of  Doere 
&  Co.,  and  Mr.  Allison — ^we  all  took  dinner  with  Mr.  AU^i. 

In  conversation,  it  developed  that  both  Deere  &  Co.  and  the  Moline  people 
have  planned  an  advance  on  their  full  line,  including  grain  drills,  the  advance 
being  10  per  cent,  effective  after  January  1.  I  did  not  get  any  final,  definite  state- 
ment as  to  drills  going  into  effect  on  that  date,  but  expect  to  hear  by  mail  the 
next  week.  The  question  was  put  up  to  me  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
I  could  not  tell  them  that  we  would  put  on  an  advance  of  that  sort,  but  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  so,  and  proposed  to  take  it  up  with  you  and  try  to  ar- 
rive at  a  decision  in  the  near  future.  My  own  idea  was  that  if  we  could  ar- 
range for  such  an  advance,  it  possibly  could  not  go  into  effect  until  February 
or  March.  The  Moline  people  feel  perfectly  secure  in  their  present  belief  that 
they  are  absolutely  right  and  that  we  should  all  serve  our  own  best  interests 
in  making  an  advance.  You  know  I  feel  the  same  way,  although  I  dislike  the 
idea  of  having  to  advance  in  mid-season,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 

The  following  day  had  a  couple  of  hours  with  Mr.  Allison.  The  evening 
previous,  he  talked  favorably  of  making  an  advance,  but  of  course  made  no 
positive  promise.  It  develops  that  the  I.  H.  Co.  are  now  revising  their  prices 
on  practically  their  full  line  and  exx)ect  to  make  an  advance  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  looks  as  though  they  would  be  inclined  to  put  an  advance  on  drills.  I 
tried  to  feel  Mr.  Allison  out  as  to  what  he  thought  would  be  done  regarding 
your  prices.  He  simply  stated  that  he  felt  his  people  would  be  absolutely  fair 
about  the  matter  and  indicated  there  would  b^  no  doubt  that  they  would  pay 
you  an  advance  on  drills,  in  case  they  secured  the  advance  price.  I  did  not  go 
into  the  matter  very  deeply,  but  as  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  think  he 
would  recommend  such  action,  and  he  thought  his  people  would  all  be  inclined 
to  be  fair  about  it. 

I  have  talked  with  our  boys  and  we  are  willing  to  put  on  an  advance  and 
issue  new  price  sheets  in  case  the  I.  H.  Co.  do  the  same,  and  I  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  go  to  P.  &  O.  and  give  them  notice  of  an  advance  to  be  effective  at 
such  a  time  as  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  Moline  people  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  this,  stating  when  they 
put  on  the  advance  they  expect  it  to  stay,  and  also  state  they  have  been  ap- 
proached by  a  number  of  smaller  manufacturers  urging  them  to  put  on  an  ad- 
vance. They  seem  to  feel  from  their  standpoint,  that  it  is  foolish  not  to  put  on 
at  least  a  10  per  cent  advance. 

Mr.  Lord,  who  seems  to  be  Mr.  Allen's  cost  man,  informed  us  that  he  had 
made  very  close  figures  and  that  on  their  line  on  the  basis  of  2.40  steel,  the 
advance  from  present  prices  should  be  38  per  cent.  The  Deere  people  feel  the 
same  way  in  regard  to  these  figures  and  this,  of  course,  strengthens  their  view 
that  10  per  cent  is  not  an  excessive  figure.  We  all  agreed  that  farmers  are  not 
going  to  buy  implements  unless  they  need  them ;  there  would  be  no  forced  sales ; 
and  as  all  other  lines  are  selling  at  increased  prices,  the  price  of  implements 
would  not  seem  excessive.  The  dealer  and  the  farmer  are  going  to  kick  but 
they  are  kicking  now,  saying  they  can  not  get  business  at  the  present  prices. 
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This  i^  a  matter  for  our  consideration  and  we  should  arrive  at  some  decision 
regarding  same  before  January  1.  We  suggest  that  we  have  a  meeting  at  a 
time  when  you  and  Willard  could  run  over,  or  we  could  run  over  to  Richmond. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  let  Moline  people  know  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  it  looks 
to  us  as  though  you  would  be  able  to  get  share  of  the  advance  from  the  I.  H. 
Co.  Conditions  are  not  good,  now  and  we  do  not  believe  they  can  be  made  any 
worse  by  putting  on  an  advance.  A  good  portion  of  next  year's  output  is  now 
under  contract  and  we  should  be  able  to  get  increased  prices  on  second  orders 
and  on  a  good  proportion  of  fall  business.  Then  we  know  that  if  peace  does 
come  and  there  is  a  moderate  break  in  the  price  of  material,  we  can  take  ofC 
10  per  cent  and  get  the  prices  of  to-day  and  which  I  hope  will  remain  long  in 
the  future.  We  believe  the  Moline  people  as  well  as  the  others  are  in  earnest 
and  will  put  into  effect  any  advance  they  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Carr  replied  on  December  22,  1916,  as  follows: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  21st  and  note  your  meeting  at  Chicago  relative  to 
th  price  question. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  a  meeting  and  consider  this  any  day  next  week  that 
is  desirable.  Would  *be  very  glad  to  have  you  come  ^ver  here  or  Willard  and  I 
will  go  over  to  Springfield  if  you  prefer.  I  will,  however,  say  in  advance  of  this 
meeting  that  I.  am  opposed  to  changing  prices.  I  think  the  break  is  coming 
pretty  soon  and  that  another  advance  in  prices  will  kill  what  little  trade  we 
are  having,  I  think  we  had  better  see  the  proposition  through  on  the  present 
basis  until  the  regular  time  of  making  our  prices  for  another  season,  which  will 
be  along  in  April  or  May. 

Mr.  Legge,  of  the  I.  H.  Co.,  is  out  of  this  country  and  will  not  return  for  some 
time,  probably  not  until  some  time  in  April  or  May.  I  am  quite  sure  that  during 
his  absence  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  make  any  arrangements  with  the 
I.  H.  C.  so  far  as  further  advance  in  prices  is  concerned.  We  have  been  urging 
them  by  correspondence  and  in  other  ways  to  put  out  prices  for  the  year  and 
push  the  trade  harder  than  they  have  been,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  this  division  or  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  to  now  ball 
the  matter  up  by  making  another  advance  in  prices.  *  Neither  do  I  think  that  the 
Moline  Plow  Co.  or  Deere  &  Co.  should  dictate  to  us  as  to  the  proper  way 
that  we  should  run  our  business.  Of  course  I  will  have  only  one  vote  out  of 
several  in  connection  with  this  matter,  but,  as  I  view  it,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
make  any  change  or  interfere  with  our  prices  at  this  time.  We  better  see  it 
through  on  the  present  basis,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  attend  meeting  wh^iever  you 
desire  and  will  leave  it  with  you  people  over  there  to  name  the  time  and  place 
for  this  meeting. 

Only  three  of  the  companies  represented  at  this  conference- 


namely,  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and 
Deere  &  Co. — ^manufacture  grain  drills.  The  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  which  was  represented  at  the  conference  by  Mr.  Allison, 
purchased  under  contract  all  the  drills  manufactured  at  the  Rich- 
mond (Ind.)  plant  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  A 
change  in  prices  on  the  part  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
would  necessitate  a  corresponding  change  in  the  prices  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  to  dealers  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
condition  imder  which  drills  manufactured  at  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
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plant  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  would  undersell  drills 
made  at  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  factory  of  the  same  company.  This 
explains  the  interest  of  the  three  drill  manufacturers  in  having  a 
representative  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  present  at  the  con- 
ference. The  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.  mentioned  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
letter  also  purchased  drills  from  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
oil  a  similar  basis. 

Apparently  the  information  conveyed  by  Mr.  Peek  at  the  Chicago 
meeting,  mentioned  above,  was  correct,  as  on  January  4,  1917,  Mr. 
Johnson  again  wrote  Mr.  Carr,  in  part  as  follows : 

I  am  inclosing  letters  from  Deere  &  Co.,  the  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.,  and  Peoria 
Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  which,  after  you  have  noted,  please  return. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Peek  shows  they  have  put  into  effect  January  1  an  ad- 
vance on  drills  as  well  as  their  entire  line  in  all  western  territory,  and  that  they 
are  preparing  new  price  books  for  the  eastern  territory.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  sincerity ;  they  have  evidently  put  out  these  prices,  believing  as  they 
do,  it  is  necessary. 

******  if 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Pattison  is  voluntary  on  his  part  and  advises  that  he 
has  advanced  a  total  of  15  and  10  per  cent,  the  late  10  per  cent  going  into  effect 
now.  His  prices  on  drills  for  the  East  were  already  higher  than  ours,  but  we 
have  riot  paid  much  attention  to  this  as  he  is  not  in  the  territory  and  we  do  not 
believe  he  can  get  in. 

These  letters  are  simply  samples  of  what  is  being  done  and  I  believe  the  en- 
tire implement  fraternity  is  making  an  advance,  including  the  I.  H.  Co.  This 
being  the  ease,  I  feel  that  we  should  do  likewise,  and  prepare  for  an  advance 
to  take  effect  in  30  or  60  days,  at  latest. 

I  am  planning  to  be  in  Chicago  on  the  11th,  when  we  can  probably  arrive  at  Iei 
conclusion. 

This  discussion  of  the  price  situation  continued  throughout  the 
month  of  January,  1917.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  C.  L.  Fowle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a 
notice  of  advance  in  prices  on  drills  and  seeders  by  the  Peoria  Drill  & 
Seeder  Co.  stated  that  his  company  had  made  an  advance  of  15  per 
cent  in .  the  preceding  fall  and  5  per  cent  m  December,  "  which, 
although  not  enough,  was  as  far  as  we  thought  competition  would  let 
us  go,"  and  he  added  that "  we  hope  that  all  manufacturers  will  make 
enough  advance  to  warrant  us  in  advancing  another  5  or  10  per  cent, 
but  to  date  we  have  no  information  indicating  that  they  have  made 
such  advance,  or  that  they  intend  doing  so." 

In  reply,  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co., 
wrote  on  January  8,  1917,  that  he  found  his  increase  of  10  per  cent 
had  stimulated  his  trade  and  that  he  knew  of  several  concerns  who 
had  "  advanced  their  prices  10  per  cent  on  January  1,  making  a  total 
of  25  per  cent."  Having  received  a  number  of  letters  from  manufac- 
turers on  the  subject  of  prices,  he  wrote  that  he  would  take  them  to 
Minneapolis  with  him  and  if  Mr.  Fowle  had  time  while  they  were  at- 
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tending  a  convention  there  they  would  go  over  the  correspondence 
together. 

These  letters  evidently  reached  Mr.  Fowle,  as  cm  January  23,  1917, 
he  wrote  Mr.  Pattison,  returning  the  file  of  letters  and  stating  that 
he  was  "  pleased  to  note  that  with  very  few  exceptions  manufacturers 
are  inclined  to  a  further  advance  which  will  be  approximately  25  per 
cent  over  prices  of  a  year  ago,  which  is  unquestionably  the  only 
reasonable  thing  to  do.''  On  the  same  day  he  also  wrote  Deere  &  Co., 
stating  that  he  received  the  letter  of  that  concern,  dated  January  4, 
among  the  letters  of  many  other  manufacturers  sent  by  Mr.  Pattison, 
and  that  "we  note  with  pleasure  that  nearly  all  of  the  prominent 
manufacturers  consider  a  January  advance  favorably." 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Pattison  was  delegated  to  sound  out  the  price 
sentiment  among  the  manufacturers  does  not  appear,  but  he  seems  to 
have  acted  as  a  kind  of  clearing  house  of  opinion  in  this  case,  and 
passed  the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  to  .others,  as  in  the  correspond- 
ence one  manufacturer  refers  to  this  matter  casually  as  if  the  other 
certainly  had  a  knowledge  of  the  exchange  of  information  conducted 
bv  Mr.  Pattison. 

Nature  of  grain  drill  and  seeder  meetings  shown. — The  fact 
that  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  meetings  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  future  advances  would  be,  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter,  dated  February  12,  1917,  from  C.  L.  Fowle, 
president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  to  F.  H.  Clausen,  factory  man- 
ager of  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  also  president  of  the 
grain  drill  and  seeder  department : 

Your  letter  of  February  9  received,  and  iu  reply,  I  do  not  expect  to  attend  the 
sales  managers'  meeting  this  week,  unless  you  consider  the  situation  warrants 
or  demands  another  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  grain-drill  branch  and  that 
a  conference  regarding  same  is  advisable  at  this  time,  in  which  event  I  will  be 
in  Chicago  at  1  p.  m.,  there  being  no  earlier  morning  train.  My  idea  of  the 
grain-drill  situation  Is  that  those  who  would  attend  a  meeting  have  been  frank 
to  make  known  their  prices,  which  range  from  15  to  25  i)er  cent  over  prices  of 
a  year  ago,  as  shown  by  replies  to  Mr.  Pattison's  letter  and  from  sucli  general 
information  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  About  20  days  ago  we  wrote  to  your 
company  at  Moline  and  received  their  reply,  showing  an  advance  in  January 
and  commenting  on  our  10  per  cent  maturity  discount.  By  comparison  of  prices, 
we  felt  justified  in  making  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  February  5,  by  reducing 
the  maturity  discount  from  10  to  5  for  the  Middle  States,  wliich,  added  to  our 
September  1  last  advance,  makes  22  per  cent  over  our  price  of  months  ago. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prominent  manufacturers  have  the  price  estab- 
lished for  at  least  the  spring  trade  of  1917  at  a  range  of  advances  from  15  to 
25  per  cent  and  that  a  meeting  at  the  present  time  would  not  result  in  any 
further  advances  for  spring  business,  and  that  it  would  be  too  early  for  any 
manufacturer  to  definitely  determine  the  price  for  fall  business,  so  it  se^us  to 
me  that  our  regular  annual  meeting  in  May  would  be  a  better  time,  but  if  you 
liave  a  different  opinion  and  wish  a  conference  Wednesday  p.  m*,  let  me  know 
by  letter  or  wire  and  I  will  be  there. 
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Mr.  Fowle  makes  it  clear  that  those  who  would  attend  the  meet- 
ing have  already  "been  frank  to  make  known  their  prices  *  *  * 
as  shown  by  replies  to  Mr.  Pattison's  letter."  Hence  no  meeting  for 
the  exchange  of  prices  and  for  checking  each  other  up  was  neces- 
sary. Also,  "the  prominent  manufacturers  have  the  price  estab- 
lished for  at  least  the  spring  trade  of  1917  ♦  ♦  *  and  that  a  meet- 
ing at  the  present  time  would  not  result  in  any  further  advances  for 
the  spring  business  and  that  it  would  be  too  early  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  definitely  determine  the  price  for  fall  business."  Hence, 
it  seems  to  Mr.  Fowle  that  "our  regular  annual  meeting  in  May 
would  be  a  better  time."  In  the  face  of  many  statements  by  manu- 
facturers to  the  contrary,  that  prices  are  strictly  "tabooed"  at  all 
meetings,  Mr.  Fowle's  letter  to  the  president  of  the  department 
stands  as  a  frank  and  unambiguous  statement  of  what  is  accomplished 
at  these  meetings. 

In  answer  to  the  above  quoted  letter,  Mr.  Clausen  replied,  under 
date  of  February  16, 1917,  as  follows : 

I  attended  the  sales  managers'  conference  at  Chicago  Wednesday  and  while 
there  discussed  with  Mr.  McCullough  the  possible  advantages  of  a  meeting  of 
the  grain  drill  department  at  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  serve  no  good  purpose  in  calling  a  meeting  much 
before  the  1st  of  IVIay  unless  some  new  conditions  arise.  We  have  no  big  prob- 
lems to  come  up  before  the  department  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  think  it  wise 
to  urge  attendance  of  our  members  unless  we  can  make  it  worth  while.  No 
doubt  by  the  1st  of  May  we  will  know  better  how  to  handle  future  price  ad- 
vances than  we  do  at  present. 

This  letter  indicates  that  Mr.  Clausen's  idea  of  these  meetings  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Fowle  and,  furthermore,  that  E.  W.  Mc- 
Cullough, secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion, must  have  been  just  as  cognizant  of  the  price-exchange,  price-dis- 
cussion, and  percentage  price-advance  features  of  these  meetings  as 
the  members  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Fowle  in  writing  to  Mr.  Clausen  under  date  of  March  19,  said : 

Inclosed  find  copy  of  letter  to  the  association,  in  response  to  a  general  letter 
of  the  17th.  It  seems  that  our  members  should  consider  fully  the  present  situa- 
tion before  establishing  the  basis  for  their  fall  business,  and  I  hope  that  the 
early  part  of  April  will  appeal  to  each  and  all  of  the  members. 

The  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  took  place 
on  April  6,  1917. 

On  March  31, 1917,  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the  American  Seed- 
ing Machine  Co.,  wrote  to  James  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  same  con- 
cern, as  follows : 

It  certainly  is  evident  that  we  are  up  against  a  stiff  proposition  upon  the 
advance  in  materials,  and  I  can  see  nothing  for  it  but  for  us  to  consistently 
follow  these  advances  vrith  our  own  prices,  and  if  we  can  have  reasonable  con- 
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cert  of  action  between  the  implement  manufacturers  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  materially  affect  our  sales,  for  as  conditions  stand  to-day  the  farmer  Is 
not  buying  any  implements  that  he  does  not  absolutely  have  to  have. 

I  am  arranging  to  attend  the  meeting  with  you  in  Chicago,  and  we  can  their 
discuss  the  entire  matter  in  its  various  details. 

Meeting  of  AprU  6^  1917. — ^Present  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  on 
April  6, 1917,  were  the  following: 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co J.  A.  Carr. 

Do B.  J.  Westcott 

Do F.  C.  Johnson. 

Deere  &  Co G.  N.  Peek. 

Do F.  R.  Todd. 

Do F.  H.  Gilchrest. 

Dowagiac  Drill  Co C.  L.  Fowle. 

International  Harvester  Co C.  E.  Allison. 

La  Crosse  Plow  Co H.  J.  Hirshheimer. 

Moline  Plow  Co H.  S.  Lord. 

Do L.W.  Fuller. 

Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co C.  A.  Pattison. 

Thomas  Manufacturing  Co W.  S.  Thomas, 

Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co F.  H.  Clausen: 

On  April  7,  the  day  following  the  meeting,  B,  J.  Westcott,  treasurer 
of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  to  the  president  of  the 
company,  James  A.  Carr,  as  follows : 

After  our  meeting  yesterday  it  seems  we  did  not  have  much  opportunity  to 
discuss  any  definite  plans  with  reference  to  price  advance  as  applied  to  our 
company,  and  I  have  this  morning  talked  the  matter  over  with  Luther,  and  our 
conclusions  are  about  rfs  follows: 

That  the  advance  of  10  per  cent  proposed  by  D.  &  Co.,  to  take  effect  May  1 
for  four  months  forward  delivery  is  all  right,  but  will  apply  principally  to 
second  order  business,  and  will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  for  us  so  far  as  addi- 
tional price  actually  realized  upon  business  between  now  and  next  fall.  Luther 
and  I  both  feel  that  it  is  of  greater  importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  go  out 
immediately  after  the  close  of  our  spring  business  on  our  campaign  for  1918 
business  with  definite  prices,  dnd  if  this  was  done  10  per  cent  would  not  be 
enough,  but  upon  the  present  basis  20  per  cent  should  be.  This  would  give  a 
total  advance  of  51  t^  per  cent  over  1914-15  selling  prices.  For  such  contract 
business  as  would  be  written  we  would  be  pretty  well  covered,  and  if  in  the 
meantime  the  material  situation  should  greatly  change  for  the  worse  our  prices 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  change  at  any  time  for  additional  orders. 

We  really  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  go  the  whole  distance  now,  and  make 
an  advance  of  20  per  cent  to  apply  for  1918  business,  but  it  would  be  rather 
inconsistent  and  unsettling  to  put  on  a  10  per  cent  advance  to  apply  on  the 
additional  business  from  now  to  fall.  However,  you  can  think  this  over,  and 
we  should  reach  some  definite  decision  within  the  next  week  or  10  days. 

The  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Westcott  refers  was  evidently  the  depart- 
ment meeting,  as  the  minutes  show  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Carr  were 
present.  Apparently  Deere  &  Co.  (evidently  the  D.  &  Co.  mentioned 
in  the  above  letter) ,  which  was  represented  at  this  meeting  by  Messrs. 
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Peek,  Todd,  and  Gilchrest,  proposed  to  the  other  members  at  this 
meeting  that  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  be  put  into  effect  on  May  1. 
The  minutes  of  the  meeting,  however,  make  no  mention  of  any  price 
discussions  or  propositions.  Price  data  secured  by  the  Commission 
show  that  Deere  &  Co.  put  into  effect  a  10  per  cent  advance  on  April 
30, 1917,  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  a  like  advance  on  May  1,  and 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America  practically  the  same  on 
May  15. 

Further  mention  of  price  discussion  at  this  meeting  is  found  in  a 
letter  from  F.  H.  Clausen,  factory  manager  of  the  Van  Brunt  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (a  Deere  &  Co.  subsidiary),  to  G.  W.  Mixter,  vice 
president  of  the  latter  company,  on  April  18,  1917.  Mr.  Clausen 
mentions  a  revised  schedule  of  grain-drill  prices  sent  him  from  the 
main  oflSce  at  Moline,  a  schedule  in  which  the  prices  "  seem  to  run 
from  26  per  cent  to  27  per  cent  above  present  dealers'  list."  Continu- 
ing he  wrote : 

Mr.  Bodden  [treasurer]  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  increases  are  too  much  and 
before  going  into  the  matter  thoroughly  suggests  an  increase  that  will  bring  up 
the  total  advances  over  1915  to  50  per  cent.  From  some  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Carr  at  the  drill  meeting,  I  inferred  that  this  might  also  be  his  position. 
Kindly  discuss  this  with  Mr.  Peek  and  Mr.  Todd  and  advise  us  when  you  expect 
to  take  action. 

Discussion  of  further  advances  for  1918  trade. — Again  on  May  4, 
1917,  Jas.  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., 
wrote  to  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  same  company.  A  post- 
script attached  to  this  letter  contained  the  following  statements : 

*  *  ♦  I  want  to  be  back  here  on  Tuesday,  and  whether  or  not  I  shall  go 
up  for  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on  Thursday  I  am  unable  at  this 
time  to  say.  There  are  several  reasons  why  I  should  like  to  attend  tliis  meeting 
and  find  out  what  other  people  generally  are  going  to  do  in  regard  to  prices, 
etc.  If  we  settle  the  matter  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  then  I  would  like  to  see  if 
others  settle  on  as  high  a  basis  as  that  agreed  upon  by  us. 

The  matter  to  be  settled  "  in  Chicago  on  Monday  '^  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Carr  was  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  prices  to  be  made  by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  on  drills  purchased  from  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.  The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  proposed 
to  make  the  advance  a  total  of  60  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  1916. 

On  May  14, 1917,  Mr.  Johnson,  writing  Mr.  Carr,  gave  some  of  the 
details  of  a  "session"  of  implement  manufacturers  at  which  per- 
centages of  further  proposed  advances  were  concretely  discussed. 
Mr.  Johnson  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

Had  session  on  Friday  morning  and  discussed  matters  relative  to  plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  and  other  tools,  finally  reaching  drills.  When  this  was 
done,  think  it  was  Mr.  Couchman  who  informed  us  the  deal  was  closed,  where- 
upon Mr.  Peek  made  a  point  of  basis  for  prices,  or  at  least  he  told  them  it  was 
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to  be  70  per  cent  and  that  they  expected  to  promulgate  prices  on  that  basis  at 
once.  It  developed  that  the  I.  H.  Co.  had  not  expected  to  do  the  same,  but  after 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Peek  informed  them  he  had  seen  us 
the  day  before  at  a  meeting,  but  had  had  no  special  conference  with  us,  the 
result  was  he  urged  them  to  get  in  on  the  70  per  cent  basis,  otherwise,  they, 
Deere,  would  have  to  meet  whatever  prices  the  I.  H.  Co.  was  making.  He  left 
th^n,  feeling  the  matter  could  be  op^ied  again,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  them 
in  the  proper  humor. 

On  May  17, 1917,  W.  V.  Couchman,  division  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  of  America,  wrote  to  C.  E.  Allison,  sales  man- 
ager of  the  same,  as  follows : 

In  reference  to  the  contract  with  Mr.  Carr  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine 
Co.,  will  say  that  Mr.  Carr  returned  to  Chicago  the  first  of  this  week  and  took 
up  T\4th  us  again  the  question  of  prices  for  1918,  as  he  felt  that  his  calculations 
cm  his  former  proposition  were  not  exactly  right ;  in  fact,  he  discovered  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  considerably  more  for  some  materials  than  he  had  figured 
on.  We  went  into  this  matter  thoroughly  again,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
determined  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  would  make  an  increase  on  their 
prices  to  dealers  of  70  per  cent,  and  under  this  agreement  It  was  understood 
that  the  prices  to  our  company  wo\ild  be  increased  by  70  per  cent  also,  which 
is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  53  per  cent  on  the  net  schedule. 

Mr.  Reay  was  furnished  a  book  by  Mr.  Carr  showing  the  proposed  increased 
prices,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  go  over  this  matter  and  see  that  the 
prices  have  been  advanced  according  to  the  70  per  cent  as  agreed  upon. 

In  this  case  a  definite  70  per  cent  increase  is  settled  upon,  and  a 
comparison  of  prices  effective  in  1915  for  1916  trade  with  those 
effective  in  1917  for  1918  trade  shows  that  several  of  the  large  com- 
panies during  the  summer  of  1917  advanced  their  prices  to  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  above  the  1915  figures. 

A  letter  from  W.  S,  Thomas,  president  of  the  Thomas  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  to  J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  division  of 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  under  date  of  May  24, 
1917,  indicates  the  writer's  idea  of  what  the  coming  advance  in  prices 
was  to  be : 

For  your  information  we  will  Inclose  a  schedule  of  prices,  which  we  have 
developed  in  the  last  week  or  so  on  seven  lines  of  drills,  for  delivery  at  Min- 
neapolis. All  these  prices  are  the  ones  that  prevailed  prior  to  February  1,  and 
at  that  time  we  believe  everybody  advanced  drill  prices  10  per  c«it,  and  another 
advance  of  10  per  cent  was  made  May  1 ;  and  now  no  doubt  aU  the  drill  people 
are  figuring  on  spring  drill  prices  for  1918,  and  as  near  as  we  can  get  at  it,  they 
all  exx)ect  to  make  an  advance  of  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  above  the  prices 
that  were  made  for  the  spring  of  1916.  If  you  are  going  to  figure  yours  out 
anyway  soon,  we  would.be  pleased  to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Again  in  the  spring  of  1918,  prices  for  1919  became  a  subject  for 
consideration  on  the  part  of  manufacturers.  While  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  department  on  March  13,  1918,  contain  no  reference 
to  a  discussion  of  prices  in  any  way,  correspondence  among  manu- 
facturers continues  to  indicate  that  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
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by  the  members  that  price  information  was  to  be  secured  at  meetings 
in  Chicago.  For  example,  Willard  Z.  Carr,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  in  writing  under  date  of  May  15, 
191S,  to  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the  san»  concern,  brings  out  the 
fact  concerning  the  meetings  of  the  executive  committee : 

Father  has  authorized  me  to  take  up  with  I.  H.  C  at  Chicago,  prices  for  the 
year  beginning  November  1,  1918,  and  extension  of  contract  another  year  or  to 
November  1,  1920.  His  idea  is  that  the  same  prices  will  be  continued  by  the 
American  Seeding  Macliine  Co.  for  next  year  as  are  in  effect  this  year,  and, 
further,  after  talking  with  Mr.  Legge  there  at  Washington,  he  feels  that  this 
extension  or  continuance  of  the  same  prices  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  I.  H.  Co. 

Before  writing  Chicago  on  this  subject  I  think  it  is  perhaps  well  to  be  sure 
that  you  there  in  Springfield  are  agreed  that  the  same  prices  should  remain 
in  force  another  year.  About  a  month  ago  when  I  was  in  Chicago  those  with 
whom  I  talked  seemed  to  take  this  for  granted. .  I  am  going  to  Chicago  to-night 
for  meeting  of  executive  committee  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  I  shall  get  further 
information  on  this  price  proposition.  I  might  call  and  see  the  I.  H.  C.  re- 
garding this  matter,  but  believe  it  win  be  preferable  to  them  to  handle  a  letter 
which  I  shall  write  after  returning  and  hearing  from  you. 

Please  let  me  know  if  the  officers  of  the  company  at  Springfield  agree  that 
prices,  terms,  deliveries,  etc^  should  remain  unchanged. 

On  May  16,  the  day  of  the  executive  committee  meeting,  Mr.  West- 
cott replied  as  follows: 

I  have  yours  of  the  15th  regarding  the  matter  of  prices  for  the  ensuing  period 
after  November  1,  1918.  Beg  to  confirm  the  understanding  reached  with  your 
father  some  time  ago,  that  the  present  prices  should  be  maintained  practically 
without  change.  It  certainly  would  be  inadvisable  at  this  time  to  advance  prices 
and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  a  reduction.  Our  general  disposition  here  is  in 
making  new  contracts  at  some  jobbing  points  to  endeavor  to  iroji  out  previously- 
existing  inequalities,  which  indirectly  means  some  addition  to  price,  but  upon  our 
regular  contracts  that  our  prices  for  1919  will  be  the  same  as  for  this  year. 

You  will  doubtless  have  seen  Mr.  Johnson  in  Chicago  and  had  similar  advice 
from  him.    This  policy  was  agreed  upon  by  all  interests  here  «ome  weeks  ago. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  show  that  Willard  Z.  Carr  was  pres- 
ent, though  no  reference  to  prices  is  made  in  the  record. 

Later,  on  November  21,  1918,  Mr.  Carr  in  writing  to  F.  C.  John- 
son, vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  said : 

I  do  not  believe  thwe  will  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  implen^nt 
manufacturers  to  reduce  prices  for  a  considerable  period.  At  the  recent  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  of  the  association  at  Chicago,  there  was  no  intimation 
that  prices  could  or  would  be  reduced. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  in  1918 
took  place  on  October  15,  1918,  the  minutes  mentioning  nothing  in- 
dicative of  price  discussions.  For  some  time  prior  to  this  meeting  the 
correspondence  relative  to  prices  had  become  much  less  active  than  it 
■was  during  1916  and  1917,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  1918  and 
the  first  part  of  1919,  except  for  cases  cited,  the  price  activity  so  far 
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as  the  correspondence  is  concerned  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  ex- 
changes of  price  lists  and  comments  on  the  activities  of  each  other. 
This  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  prices  of  grain  drills  were  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  point  in  1917  that  price  advances  have  not  been  con- 
sidered advisable  since  that  time. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  in  1919, 
occurred  on  May  14,  at  which  trade  conditions  were  discussed,  ac- 
cording to  the  minutes,  as  follows : 

Trade  conditions  were  discussed  simply  along  the  lines  of'  the  interchange 
of  views,  but  no  action  of  any  kind  was  taken.  The  general  impression  pre- 
vailed that  we  had  entered  an  era  of  higher  costs,  and  while  some  recessions 
might  occur,  in  the  course  of  time,  nothing  was  apparent  along  those  lines  at 
present,  and  consequently  the  opportunity  to  change  present  quotations  did  not 
seem  at  this  time  opportune.  Advancing  prices  quoted  recently  on  certain  im- 
portant materials  lead  to  the  belief  that  higher  material  prices  might  be  ex- 
pected before  lower  ones. 

As  in  most  cases,  these  minutes  are  so  vague  as  to  what  really  was 
said  in  the  discussion  of  trade  conditions  that  little  of  a  concrete 
nature  can  be  gathered  from  them. 

Exchange  of  price  lists. — During  the  whole  period  in  which  the 
price  discussions  and  efforts  to  maintain  prices  were  going  forward 
there  was  a  more  or  less  active  exchange  among  the  grain-drill  and 
seeder  manufacturers  of  prices  already  published,  as  well  as  future 
prices  and  price  policy.  Small  manufacturers  were  sounding  out 
the  larger  concerns  p,pparently  with  the  expectation  of  gauging  their 
prices  by  those  of  their  larger  competitors  and  the  larger  concerns 
were  apparently  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  both  large  and  small 
competitors,  and  whenever  anyone  was  found  "  out  of  line  "  a  remon- 
strance was  generally  forthcoming.  Examples  of  the  simple  ex- 
changes of  published  price  lists  are  found  in  the  correspondence 
quoted  below. 

J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  divisicHi  for  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  on  October  20,  1916,  wrote  to  F.  C. 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  as 
follows : 

Inclosed  find  copy  of  our  machine  price  list  No.  94,  on  pages  50,  51,  and  52  of 
which  are  listed  our  grain  drills.  These  are  our  prices  in  the  central  zone, 
f.  o.  b.  Rockford.  To  make  the  price  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis  we  have  to  add  the 
freight  and  handling  at  St.  Louis  to  this  price. 

Will  you  kindly  send,  marked  for  the  writer,  your  central  zone  price  list, 
and  if  you  issue  a  separate  price  list  for  St.  Louis  and  southern  territory  east 
of  St.  Louis  we  would  like  to  have  one  of  those. 

While  our  drill  trade  amounts  to  practically  nothing,  we  are  desirous  of 
keeping  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  leading  producers  and  by  reason  of 
our  small  volume  are  necessarily  forced  to  get  for  our  output  every  penny  the 
traffic  will  bear. 
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'  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  on  Jan- 
uary 3, 1917,  in  sending  notice  of  an  advance  in  price  to  F.  R.  Todd, 
vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  as  follows: 

This  is  to  advise  that  we  advanced  our  prices  on  grain  drills  and  seeders  on 
January  1 10  per  cent,  making  a  total  advance  of  15  and  10  per  cent. 

We  are  giving  you  this  Information  in  order  that  you  may  in  turn  give  it  to 
your  representatives,  in  case  they  should  write  and  advise  that  Peoria  drills 
were  being  sold  at  cut  prices.* 

We  are  only  making  these  quotations  for  prompt  acceptance.  If  the  markets 
continue  to  advance  (as  we  believe  they  will)  additional  advances  will  have 
to  be  made. 

We  would  thank  you  to  acknowledge  receipt,  advising  what  advances  you 
have  made  on  your  product. 

In  replying  to  the  above  letter  on  January  4,  1917,  Deere  &  Co. 
wrote  in  part: 

We  raised  our  drills  and  seeders  10  per  cent  on  January  1.  There  are  some 
of  our  dealers  with  whom  we  have  not  made  our  initial  contracts  and  as  we 
intend  to  make  our  initial  contracts  with  all  of  our  dealers  before  making 
effective  the  price  advances  of  January  1,  which  are  general  throughout  our 
line,  there  will,  during  the  next  two  weeks,  be  some  exceptions,  applying  only 
to  those  dealers  with  whom  we  have  not  yet  made  our  initial  contracts  and 
these  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  drills  on  the  old  basis. 

We  believe  that  you  have  a  copy  of  our  branch-house  contract  so  that  you 
can  tell  just  what  this  10  per  cent  means.  If  you  do  not  have  one,  let  us 
know  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

In  the  meantime,  will  you  please  furnish  us  with  your  old  prices  so  we  can 
gather  the  same  information. 

Thus,  if  at' any  time  it  was  understood  among  the  manufacturers 
that  an  advance  of  a  given  per  cent  should  go  into  effect,  or  if  an 
individual  manufacturer  announced  that  he  would  advance  prices 
a  given  per  cent,  competitors  who  had  the  old  lists  could  check  each 
other  up  and  see  whether  or  not  they  were  "  in  line." 

Advance  information  on  prices. — ^Besides  exchanging  price  lists 
after  they  have  been  published  and  besides  sending  published  lists 
to  manufacturers  who  have  not  made  up  their  prices  in  order  that 
they  may  keep  in  the  "competitive "  line,  the  grain  drill  and  seeder 
men,  like  the  manufacturers  of  other  lines,  affiliated  with  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  exchange  or  give  out 
advance  price  information,  telling  each  other  what  they  are  going  to 
do.  Some  of  the  correspondence  along  these  lines  follows:  On  April 
24,  1916,  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  to  James 

*The  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  and  machinery  state  that  it  is  essential  that 
they  have  accurate  information  as  to  prices  which  competitors  are  charging,  as  travelers, 
in  trying  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  making  sales,  frequently  claim  that  a  competing 
house  is  selling  at  a  lower  price.  The  manufacturers  hold  that  If  they  have  the  price  list 
direct  from  their  competitors  when  such  an  excuse  comes  in,  they  can  Immediately  write 
the  competitor  and  find  out  if  he  really  is  deviating  from  his  published  price  list, 
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A.  Carr,  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Madiine  Co.,  concern- 
ing prices,  as  follows : 

We  are  wondering  what  you  are  doing  in  the  way  of  advancing  your  prices 
on  grain  drills.  In  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Illinois  line  we  advanced  our 
prices  5  per  cent  on  Fehruary  10,  and  in  the  eastern  territory  we  made  no  ad- 
vance. In  Texas  on  April  18,  we  advanced  10  per  cent  more  over  prevailing 
prices  and  have  issued  Instructions  to  the  other  houses  operating  in  territory 
west  of  the  Illinois  line  to  do  the  same  thing  on  the  first  of  May.  In  the 
eastern  territory  we  have  issued  Instructions  to  advance  5  per  cent  on  the  first 
c^  May,  and  before  they  write  any  business  for  1917  it  is  onr  purpose  to  ad- 
vance 10  per  cent  more. 

The  advances  above  referred  to  apply  to  goods  for  this  fairs  shipment  and 
this  fairs  consumption  only,  and  we  are  not  soliciting  any  business  for  1917 
as  yet,  nor  will  we  do  so  until  we  have  some  more  definite  Information  regard- 
ing costs  of  raw  material. 

We  have  a  letter  to-day  from  Mr.  Dulte,  manager  of  our  Dallas  hoixse,  in 
which  he  protests  against  the  advance  we  have  made  on  drlUs  and  he  seems  to 
be  fearful  that  other  manufacturers  are  not  advancing  their  prices  in  Texas. 
While  we  would  like  as  full  Information  as  you  care  to  give  us  concerning  the 
general  situation,  we  are  especially  Interested  in  having  you  advise  us  re- 
garding Texas.  While  we  understand  you  sell  the  Superior  line  to  Parlin  & 
Orendorff  Co.  and  your  Richmond  lines  through  the  Texas  Harvester  Co.,  it 
occurs  to  us  that  possibly  you  can  advise  us  regarding  their  advances  to  the 
trade,  and  we  will  appreciate  any  such  information  as  you  feel  at  liberty  to 
pass  on. 

In  his  reply  on  April  27,  1916,  Mr.  Carr  pointed  out  that  he  could 
not  raise  his  prices  until  his  contracts  expired,  those  for  spring  end- 
ing June  1  and  those  for  fall  November  1.  He  then  continued  by 
giving  advance  information  as  to  what  his  company'  would  do  re- 
garding prices : 

We  have  practically  arranged  our  prices  for  another  year  and  exi)ect  to  start 
cut  soliciting  business  some  time  during  the  month  of  May  in  spring  territory. 
These  advances  wiU  range  from  15  per  cent  to  as  much  as  80  per  cent.  Of  course 
we  will  not  do  mxkch  contracting  for  awhile  yet  for  1917  fall  business  the  same 
as  we  do  for  1917  spring  business.  We  have  figured  this  matter  ovw  and  In 
every  way  possible  tried  to  size  up  the  situation  the  best  way  we  can,  and  have 
concluded  to  advance  our  prices  not  less  than  15  per  cent  and  from  this  up  to, 
In  some  cases,  as  much  as  SO  per  cent,  depending  largely  on  the  kind  of  goods. 
Of  course  we  appreciate  that  we  should  advance  our  prices  mere  than  15  per 
cent,  but  we  are  afraid  to  do  so,  believing  that  we  will  lose  volume  even  at  15 
per  cent,  and,  if  we  go  beyond  this,  we  will  lose  still  more  and  this  will,  to  a 
larger  extent,  offset  a  further  advance. 

Of  course,  I  can  not  give  you  very  definite  Information  as  to  Just  what  our 
jobbers  are  doing  but  our  understanding  Is  that  all  of  them  have  already  ad- 
vanced 5  per  cent  and  that  this  advance  win  be  followed  by  others. 

In  an  exchange  of  correspondence  in  May,  1916,  the  Peoria  Drill 
&  Seeder  Co,  and  Deere  &  Ca  gave  each  other  advance  information 
as  to  their  intentions  in  making  prices.     On  May  22,  1916,  C.  S. 
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Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Co.,  wrote  as  follows  to  G.  N.  Peek, 
vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co. : 

We  have  not  dedded  as  yet  on  what  advance  we  shall  put  on  grain  drills  for 
1917  trade.  We,  however,  have  decided  that  on  see<ters  we  shall  advance  20 
per  cent.  We  feel  that  this  amount  should  go  on  to  grain  drills,  but  we  want 
to  know  something  of  what  other  concerns  are  intending  to  do. 

We  are  at  present  selling  drills  at  a  10  per  cent  advance,  but  only  for  prompt 
acceptance  and  delivery  in  1917.  We  intend,  however,  to  make  another  advance 
for  delivery  the  balance  of  the  year  of  at  least  5  per  cent. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  advise  us  as  to  what  you  have  done,  or  pro- 
pose to  do,  in  so  far  as  you  can  state  at  tlae  present  time. 

We  would  also  appreciate  it  if  you  would  advise  whether  it  is  your  inten- 
tion to  make  this  advance  in  all  territories.  We  understand  some  concerns  for 
the  New  England  States  have  made  no  advance  and  will  make  a  less  advance 
for  that  territory.  We  are  now  selling  drills  in  the  New  England  and  also  the 
Atlantic  States  at  10  per  cent  advance. 

To  this  letter  F.  K.  Todd  replied  May  23  as  follows : 

B^;)]ying  to  your  favor  of  the  22d,  which  the  writer  is  answering  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Peek. 

In  making  our  advances  on  drills,  we  have  differentiated  between  the  eastern 
and  western  country,  drawing  a  line  from  Lake  Michigan  along  the  eastern 
line  of  nUnois,  to  the  Ohio  River,  thence  down  the  Oliio  and  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Gulf. 

East  of  this  line  we  liave  advanced  drill  and  seeder  prices  5  per  cent,  west  of 
the  line  15  per  cent.  We  propose  at  a  later  date,  when  competitive  conditions 
will  permit,  which  we  understand  will  be  about  November  1,  to  advance  our 
eastern  prices  to  the  basis  of  the  west«^. 

We  are  only  accepting  business  on  the  price  basis  indicated  above  for  delivery 
to  November  1  in  the  northern  territory  and  to  January  1  in  the  cotton  States. 

We  expect,  however,  in  the  near  future,  to  op&n  our  books  for  spring  business 
in  the  Minneapolis  territory,  which  as  you  know  includes  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  the  northern  portion  of  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
We  are  accepting  business  there  priding  any  further  change  in  price  at  the 
preisent  advance  of  15  per  cent. 

You  understand  that  most  of  our  competitors  east  of  the  line  above  indi- 
cated have  made  no  advances  on  drills.  The  International  Harvester  Co.,  we 
think,  have  advanced  5  per  cent  in  that  territory,  but  the  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co.,  the  Ontario  Drill  Co.,  and  several  others,  have  made  no  change. 
This  is  the  reason  why  we  felt  that  we  could  not  make  the  same  advance  in 
the  eastern  territory  that  we  did  in  the  western. 

F.  R.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  C!o.,  in  his  explanation  to  the  Commission 
stated  that  the  differentiation  between  the  eastern  and  western  terri- 
tory was  due  to  the  fact  that  east  of  the  boundary  line  named,  Deere 
&  Co.'s  contracts  were  flat-price  contracts  containing  no  clause  pro- 
viding for  price  increases.  These  contracts  ran  to  November  1, 
1916,  when  it  was  prop(5sed  to  make  price  advances  in  the  eastern 
territory. 

On  February  23,  1916,  F.  D.  Wolcott,  assistant  manuger  of  the 
implement  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co., 
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sent  the  company's  price  list  to  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  and  wrote  that  he — 

would  be  pleased  to  have  the  prtces  and  terms  that  have  been  effective  on  your 
product  up  to  date  during  the  season  191&-1916  and  if  it  is  your  intenticm  to  ask 
an  advance  in  view  of  the  material  situation. 

In  reply  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  on  February  26,  giving  the  advance 
information  as  to  what  his  company  was  going  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  prices : 

With  reference  to  advances,  will  state  that  it  Is  our  intention  to  make  an  ad- 
vance  that  will  run  from  12  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  This  advance,  however, 
will  be  effective  for  1917  business  only,  as  our  contracts  for  1916  are  practi- 
cally all  made,  and  we  unfortunately  have  no  clause  permitting  us  to  change 
prices  without  notice. 

Making  prices  "  competitive." — ^A  perusal  of  the  letters  selected 
from  the  files  of  various  manufacturers  shows  that  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  interdependence  among  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  com- 
pa,nies  in  making  up  their  price  lists,  without  taking  into  account 
any  discussions  or  decisions  that  may  take  place  at  meetings  held  by 
the  manufacturers.  In  some  cases  the  context  is  such  that  there  is 
no  mistaking  the  inference,  and  in  others  the  company  asking  for 
the  list  frankly  states  that  it  wishes  to  use  it  in  making  its  own 
prices,  the  result  being  that  prices  to  dealers  become  what  is  known 
among  the  manufacturers  as  "  competitive,"  as  a  result  of  previous 
comparison  and  adjustment  rather  than  of  subsequent  competition 
and  adjustment  and  the  various  price  lists  are  thus  kept  pretty  well 
"in  line." 

The  Parlin  &  Orendorflf  Plow  Co.,  which,  prior  to  its  absorption 
by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  jobbed  machines  purchased  from  • 
the*  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  in  the  instance  cited  below  ex- 
presses its  desire  to  keep  in  line.  Written  under  date  of  December 
28,  1915,  the  letter,  addressed  to  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.> 
reads  as  follows: 

Have  you  made  dealers'  prices  for  use  in  your  local  territory?  If  so,  wUl 
you  kindly  give  us  a  copy  of  same.  We  do  not  want  to  go  wrong  in  making 
our  dealers*  prices,  and  trust  you  can  favor  us  to  tliis  extent 

Under  date  of  December  29,  1915,  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president 
of  the  American  'Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice 
president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  concerning  the  latter^s  price  list  as  follows : 

Will  you  please  inform  me  as  to  what  you  have  done  relative  to  the  advance 
on  grain  drills,  and  when  any  advance  you  contemplate  becomes  effective? 

We  are  working  on  this  proposition,  and  while  we  have  nothing  definite  to 
report  we  hope  the  different  interests  can  be  lined  up  so  that  something  can  be 
done  soon. 
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The  above  letter  indicates  that  some  effort  was  being  or  was  about 
to  be  made  to  secure  harmonious  action  with  regard  to  price  ad- 
vances among  the  grain-drill  manufacturers. 

On  January  8,  1916,  B.  S.  Barber,  manager  of  the  implement  de^ 
partment  of  the  Dempster  Mill  Manufacturing  Co.,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows to  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. : 

On  account  of  the  material  advance  in  raw  material  we  presume  it  is  your 
intention  to  advance  the  prices  on  grain  drills. 

We  wish  to  keep  in  line  with  our  competitors;  therefore  will  appreciate 
very  much  any  information  regarding  what  you  may  contemplate  doing. 

The  reply  to  this  communication  on  January  25  was  in  part  that — 

We  can  not  now  forecast  just  what  the  prices  will  be  on  the  raw  materials, 
but  we  figure  that  5  to  7  per  cent  wiU  cover  the  actual  increase  of  cost  and 
think  this  advance  for  implements  will  be  considered  very  fair.  As  soon  as 
we  get  our  prices  out  and  determine  just  what  we  shall  do  along  this  line,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  advise  you. 

In  his  reply  on  February  10,  Mr.  Barb^  stated  that — 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  be  advised  of  this,  as  we  are  anxious  to  make 
this  advance  in  price  and  are  only  too  glad  to  follow  our  worthy  competitors. 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  for  years  has  hs^d  a  contract 
with  the  International  Harvester  Co.  whereby  the  latter  jobs  the 
entire  output  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  plant  of  the  former  company. 
The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  however,  sells  the  product  of 
its  Springfield  (Ohio)  plant  to  dealers  and  other  jobbers  also,  and 
is  thus  in  competition  with  the  International.  On  May  31,  1916, 
C.  E.  Allison,  sales  manager  of  the  International,  wrote  to  F.  C. 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  con- 
cerning prices  on  drills  and  seeding  machines : 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Carr  told  the  writer  that  he  believed  you  were  going  to  send  out 
your  Eastern  prices  on  drills  and  seeding  machines  very  shortly  for  1917,  and, 
as  we  have  not  sent  ours  out  yet,  we  would  thank  you  to  let  us  know  just 
when  you  expect  to  get  your  prices  out  for  the  East  and  the  South,  and  at 
what  date  the  prices  will  go  into  effect.  We  have  not  as  yet  sent  out  our 
1917  prices  in  the  East  nor  the  South.  If  you  will  kindly  let  us  have  the 
information  asked  for  at  your  earliest  convenience  it  will  greatly  oblige. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Johnson  replied  on  June  8,  by  sending  price 
lists  for  1917  and  asking  for  the  International  lists,  when  they 
should  have  been  prepared. 

In  the  following  letter  under  date  of  February  24,  1917,  C.  S. 
Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  asked 
G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  for  advance  information 
on  prices,  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  copy  of  your  notice  that  you  are  sending  out  to  your 
brand!  houses.    I  would  like  to  inquire  if  you  contemplate  making  any  change 
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on  anything  but  rdiow  goods — that  Is  to  saj\  are  you  antieitiating  changing  on 
drills  for  fall  trade. 

We  have  under  consideration  the  matter  of  further  advances,  due  to  the 
ridiculous  prices  that  we  are  being  asked  to  pay  for  everything  that  we  use, 
and  will  probably  determine  this  question  next  week. 

We  wiU  be  glad  to  seod  you  copy  of  whatever  we  decide  to  do. 

The  purpose  of  the  request  for  a  price  list  by  a  house  which  is 
trying  to  establish  its  prices  from  one  which  has  already  done  so,  is 
more  clearly  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  J.  D.  North  of  the 
Springfield,  Ohio,  ofiSce  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  to 
the  Richmond,  Ind.,  office  of  the  same  concern,  under  date  of  Jime 
26,  1919.     It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

We  are  to-day  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Van  Brunt  Mfg.  Co.,  Horlcon, 
Wis.,  requesting  that  we  furnish  them  repair  list  of  the  Superior  and  Hoosier 
line  of  machines,  in  order  that  they  may  compare  prices  for  their  new  price 
lists. 

We  have  mailed  a  Superior  repair  list  and  advised  them  that  they  would 
receive  a  repair  list  covering  the  Hoosiw  line,  from  yo«  at  RicJmaood. 

The  attitude  of  smaller  manufacturers  at  price-making  time  is 
shown  in  the  following  letter  under  date  of  June  7,  1917,  from  J.  F. 
Needham,  secretary  of  the  Crown  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  George 
Prout,  sales  manager  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Ca : 

« 

As  we  are  about  to  make  a  change  in  our  prices  of  Crown  drills,  we  would 
greatly  aK>rectate  it  if  you  will  send  us  a  copy  of  your  present  contract 
together  with  present  price  list  on  your  machines  for  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia  territory. 

The  prices  and  contracts  were  sent  by  Mr.  Prout  on  June  9,  1917, 
at  which  time  he  advised  that,  "  it  is  our  expectation  for  spring  to 
make  very  material  advances  over  our  fall  quotations." 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  prices  are  regarded  by  some  of  the 
manufacturers  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  under  date  of  July 
18,  1917,  from  A.  L.  Hayes,  vice  president  of  the  Hayes  Pump  & 
Planter  Co.,  to  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co. : 

We  are  considering  an  advance  for  1918  of  approximately  60  per  cent  on  our 
grain-drill  prices,  which  were  in  effect  in  1915. 

We  would  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  how  our  prices  will  conform  with  the 
prices  you  expect  to  adopt  for  1918, 

To  this  Mr.  Fowle  replied  on  July  20, 1917,  that  *^  a  60  per  cent  ad- 
vance over  1915  prices  would  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  the  trade,  but 
the  market  conditions  demand  a  greater  advance  than  that,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  further  advance,  so  we  believe  the  present  practice  is 
to  pro\nde  on  contract  for  a  change  of  price  without  notice.'^ 

The  reason  for  asking  for  a  competitor's  price  list  is  also  made 
clear  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  September  29, 
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1917,  by  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  to  the 
Moline  Plow  Co. : 

We  understand  that  you  have  established  and  printed  your  1918  prices.  If 
so,  we  will  be  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  same,  especially  pertaining  to 
our  branch  of  the  business — grain  drills  and  seeders.  We  are  now  working  on 
oor  printed  list  which  must  be  comj^ted  by  October  10,  at  which  time  we  will 
send  a  copy  of  same  to  you,  together  with  definite  terms  to  the  trade. 

If  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  comply  with  our  request,  we  hope  to  have  a 
copy  by  an  early  mall. 

H.  S.  Lord,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co,,  complied  with 
the  request  on  October  2,  1917,  and  on  the  4th  Mr.  Fowle  replied  as 
follows : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  contract  blanks  named  In  your  favor  of  the  2d  inst^ 
which  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes,  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
prompt  compliance  with  our  request  of  the  29th  ult. 

We  are  compiling  ours  and  hope  to  have  it  out  before  the  15th  inst.  and  will 
then  be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  same  to  you,  which  you  will  find  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  line  with  prices  and  terms  already  established  by  others  for  1918. 

On  January  14,  1918,  A.  L.  Hayes,  vice  president  of  the  Hayes 
Pump  &  Planter  Co.,  mentioned  above,  submitted  a  tentative  list  of 
prices  to  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  in  the 
letter  given  below.  The  figures  in  the  right-hand  column  are  pencil 
notations,  made,  presumably,  by  Mr.  Fowle.     The  letter  follows : 

We  are  considering  an  advance  on  grain  drills  of  approximately  75  per  cent 

as  compared  to  prices  effective  In  1916.    The  adoption  of  this  advance  wiU 
bring  our  prices  as  follows: 

8-8  plain  single  disk 1 $82.  00  $80.  00 

10-7  plain  single  disk 93. 00  93.  OO 

12-7  plain  single  disk 103.  00  104. 50 

^S  plain  pin  hoe 64.00 

8-8  plain  spring  hoe 75.  00 

10-8  plain  pin  hoe 75.00  84.00 

Extra  for  8  size  grass  attachment 4.  75  4. 25 

Extra  for  10  size  grass  attachm«it 6.75  5. 00 

We  would  appreciate  your  advice  as  to  how  our  proposed  prices  would  eon- 
form  with  your  1918  prices. 

In  reply  Mr.  Fowle  wrote  as  follows : 

Since  receiving  your  letter  of  the  14th,  the  writer  has  been  very  busy  com- 
piling a  new  repair  part  list  which  accounts  for  delay  In  reply. 

Inclosed  find  our  prices  for  1918,  subject  only  to  cash  discount,  and  we  be- 
lieve these  prices  are  about  \\ith  the  prevailing  prices  for  this  year,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  prices  for  hoe  drills  stated  In  your  letter  are  rather  low. 

Prior  to  making  up  its  prices  for  1919,  the  American  Seeding  Ma- 
chine Co.  wished  to  consult  the  new  list  of  Deere  &  Co.,  and  F.  C. 
Johnson,  vice  preaidwat,  wrote  to  F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere 
&  Co.,  as  follows  on  June  18, 1918 : 

If  you  have  revised  prices  on  grain  drills  and  cultivators  for  1919,  will  be 
glad  if  you  will  give  us  some  information  as  to  just  what  this  advance  is.    As 
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yet  we  have  not  made  an  advance,  but  in  view  of  present  conditions,  we  will 
do  so  shortly.  Any  information  you  will  care  to  give  me,  I  assure  you  will  be 
appreciated. 

In  reply  A.  G.  Umbarger,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  sent  the  list  asked  for, 
explaining  at  the  same  time  the  company's  idea  of  keeping  in  competi- 
tion with  other  manufacturers.  Under  date  of  June  20,  1918,  he 
wrote  in  part : 

We  are  attaching  hereto,  sheet  showing  advances  we  are  making  over  our  last 

.  year's  prices  on  Van  Brunt  grain  drills.     We  found  our  prices  last  year  on  the 

smallest  sizes  a  little  low  competitively,  and  consequently  have  raised  our  prices 

as  indicated  on  the  attached  sheet,  so  as  to  be  on  a  competitive  basis  with  others. 

Keeping  the  faith. — The  correspondence  examined  during  the 
course  of  the  investigation  shows  that  after  a  general  price  advance 
has  been  made  each  implement  manufacturer  keeps  under  close  sur- 
veillance the  prices  that  are  asked  by  the  others,  and  as  soon  as  one 
discovers  that  there  is  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  another  to  sell 
at  prices  which  are  "  out  of  line,"  or  are  not,  in  the  new  interpretation 
of  the  manufacturers,  "  competitive,"  the  delinquent  is  almost  always 
taken  to  task  by  his  fellow  manufacturers,  as  if  they  had  the  right, 
formal  or  tacit,  to  expect  or  demand  of  him  that  he  raise  his  prices  a 
certain  percentage  above  what  they  had  been  hitherto.  That  they 
assume  this  formal  or  tacit  right  to  expect  the  change  in  price  is 
clearly  evidenced  by  the  frequent  references  in  their  correspondence 
to  the  matter  of  keeping  the  faith  with  their  competitors,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

On  April  2,  1917,  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.,  wrote  in  part  as  follows  to  the  various  sales  man- 
agers of  his  company : 

It  is  my  desire  that  both  on  account  of  the  company  and  myself  personally 
that  we  perform  in  absolute  good  faith  with  our  competitors,  and  that  we  do 
not  become  disturbers  in  the  trade  due  to  either  extending  terms  or  cutting  prices. 

The  following  correspondence  is  also  illustrative.  It  took  place  in 
the  month  of  September,  1916,  when  all  companies  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  into  effect  the  advances  in  price  announced  after  the 
meeting  of  May  10,  1916. 

H.  S.  Lord,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  complained  of 
the  prices  on  drills  made  by  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  in  a 
letter  written  on  September  27, 1916,  to  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president 
of  the  latter  company.    It  reads : 

We  beg  to  refer  you  to  your  drill  prices  in  the  Kansas  City  territory,  and  as 
the  12-8  single  disk  is  the  best  seller  in  that  territory,  we  are  referring  par- 
ticularly to  that  size.  We  note  that  your  price  is  $68,  our  price  is  $74.50,  and  we 
note  by  the  Deere  contract,  which  is  before  us,  that  they  are  making  a  price  of 
$74.50.  On  the  five-disk,  one-horse,  com  drill  your  price  is  $21.50,  our  price  is 
$24.25,  and  Deere's  price  is  $24. 
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Our  Kansas  City  manager  Is  complaining  at  the  marked  difference  In  price, 
and  it  does  seem  to  us  that  he  has  grounds  for  bringing  this  subject  up.  We 
have  advanced  our  drill  prices  during  the  past  six  months  approximately  15 
per  cent  and  it  is  the  writer's  understanding  that  you  advanced  about  10  per 
cent. 

We  thought  that  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  this  comparison  and  you 
can  check  the  prices  above  named  as  well  as  our  price  on  other  sizes  from  the 
contract  which  we  have  already  sent  you. 

On  September  30,  1916,  C.  S.  Brantingham  replied  as  follows: 

Yours  of  the  27th  at  hand  regarding  our  drill  prices  in  the  Kansas  City  ter- 
ritory. Our  sales  department  state  that  it  was  their  understanding  that  the 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.  were  only 
advancing  their  prices  15  per  cent,  whereas  we  felt  that  the  increased  cost  of 
building  drills  should  fairly  entitle  us  to  between  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent 
advance.  We  felt,  however,  that  It  would  be  wholly  impracticable  for  us  to 
attempt  to  get  higher  prices  than  the  Harvester  Co.  and  we  supposed  that  all 
of  our  competitors  would  Iook  at  the  matter  as  we  did,  although  we  did  not 
discuss  the  question  with  any  of  them  in  detail.  Our  1916  prices  were  about 
5  per  cent  higher  than  I.  H.  C,  which  we  feel  was  a  mistake.  However,  after 
our  prices  were  gotten  out  we  discovered  that  we  had  applied  substantially  the 
same  prices  as  I.  H.  C.  to  our  central  zone  territories  f.  o.  b.  branch  houses  where 
the  freight  rate  did  not  exceed  30  cents,  whereas  the  I.  H.  C.  prices  were  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago,  and  we  immediately  took  up  the  matter  of  advancing  our  prices  to 
cover  this  difference  and  they  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as  they  come  in  from 
the  printers.  Our  southern  and  northern  prices  are  already  in  line  with  our  pro- 
posed change  in  the  central  zone  prices. 

In  comparing  the  prices  named  in  your  letter  and  also  in  checking  the  I.  H.  C. 
prices  against  a  Deere  contract  that  we  have  here,  we  find  that  the  I.  H.  0. 
price  on  a  12  by  8  single-disk  drill  is  $68  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  which  with  30  cents 
per  100  freight  added  to  makp  it  comparative  with  yours  or  ours  would  make 
it  $72.43  as  against  your  price  of  $74.50  at  branches  and  prices  on  other  sizes 
corresponding. 

You  may  feel  that  you  can  get  this  additional  price  on  account  of  yours  and 
Deere*s  drills  being  well  and  favorable  known,  but  we  are  very  young  in  the 
drill  trade  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  top  the  market  by  considerable  on 
drills,  nor  do  we  feel  that  we  can  go  higher  than  I.  H.  C,  but  we  are  read- 
justing our  prices  by  adding  an  additional  5  per  cent  to  cover  the  freight  item, 
which  would  bring  our  advances  up  to  15  per  cent  and  would  make  our  12  by  8 
drill  $71.50,  others  in  proportion.  This  price  is  with  a  three-horse  hitch,  whereas 
your  price  of  $74.50  is  with  a  four-horse  hitch,  as  we  understand. 

We  wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  undersell  the 
Harvester  Co.,  as  we  feel  we  should  have  higher  prices  for  drills  rather  than 
lower,  but  we  are  very  reluctant  to  put  our  prices  above  them. 

It  would  seem  from  this  correspondence  that  Mr.  Lord  felt  that 
as  the  corollary  of  the  cooperative  attitude  known  to  exist  among  the 
larger  manufacturers  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  Co.  to  adjust  prices  to  eliminate  the  existing  differences  in 
prices. 
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On  August  6,  1917,  C.  L.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill 
Co.,  in  writing  to  the  Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  who  do  a  job- 
bing business  in  Dowagiac  drills,  wrote  as  follows : 

We  must  again  refer  to  the  matter  of  prices  on  our  goods.  As  you  are  aware, 
our  only  reason  for  not  having  made  higher  prices  this  fall  was  because  of  the 
fear  that  competitors  would  not  make  a  price  which  would  warrant  us  in  doing 
so,  but  we  now  find  that  our  existing  prices  are  below  those  of  any  worthy 
competitors,  and  as  we  know  of  no  reason  why  "  Dowagiac  "  drills  aliould  be 
sold  at  a  less  price  in  the  market  than  others,  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  entitled 
to  a  higher  than  existing  price^  we  are  putting  in  an  advance  for  the  balance 
of  this  calendar  year  and  wish  to  advise  you  that  on  your  orders  placed  with 
us  from  this  date,  10  per  cent  advance  <»  June  1  printed  list  will  apply,  which 
price  will  permit  you  to  compete  with  other  good  drills  in  the  market.  Although 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  supply  only  a  limited  number  of  drills,  this  year,  over 
and  above  the  orders  already  booked,  and  realize  that  the  difiterence  in  tb% 
price  will  amount  to  but  little  to  us,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  showing  good  faith 
In  the  apparent  desire  of  large  producers  in  our  line  to  place  prices  where  they 
belong. 

B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., 
in  writing  under  date  of  September  25,  1917,  to  James  A.  Carr, 
president  of  the  same  company  ^^  complained  of  apparent  lapses  in 
keeping  the  faith  on  the  part  of  certain  manufacturers,  as  follows: 

Evidence  continues  to  come  in  from  the  territory  indicating  that  our  com- 
petitors have  none  of  them  endeavored  to  write  business  at  the  new  price.  In 
fact*  w^e  had  a  letter  from  Leachman  yesterday  from  the  Southeast,'  indicating 
that  Deere  &  Co.  were  offering  goods  at  the  January  price.  Mr.  Johnson  wired 
the  circumstances  to  George  Peek  for  advice.  We  have  it  practically  from  aU 
territories  that  the  I.  H.  Co.  took  very  unfair  advantage  of  us  on  this  last  ad- 
vance announcement,  and  they  did  not  even  confine  their  offers  of  goods  at  old 
price  to  their  own  dealers,  but  have  gone  after  our  Springfield  agents.  We 
will  endeavor  to  have  all  of  this  information  collected  for  you  In  as  good  form 
as  possible  to  take  up  with  the  I.  H.  Co,  at  the  proper  time. 

J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  division  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  in  writing  to  R.  F.  Crawford,  of  the 
Kansas  City  branch  office^  under  date  of  September  26,  1917,  spoke 
of  the  matter  as  follows : 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  l^ter  from  W.  S.  Thomas*  presid^t  of  the  Thomas 
Manufacturing  Co.,  stating  that  the  price  at  whicli  their  drills  are  being  sold  in 
your  territory  is  their  May  1  price»  and  was  made  to  cover  the  WVi  fall  trada 
In  other  words,  they  did  not  make  their  1918  price  effective  covering  the  1917 
fall  trade. 

In  pencil  notation  on  the  bottom  of  the  letter  page,  over  the  initials 
IL  F.  C.  (presumably  those  of  Mr.  Crawford),  as  a  footnote  to  the 
last  sentence  quoted  above,  is  writt^i : 

That's  what  hurt.  Looks  as  if  we  and  Moline  Plow  Co.  were  doublecrossed 
on  drill  business.     Either  that  or  our  drills  and  our  salesmen  are  no  good. 

Just  what  the  relations  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement 
Co.  and  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  were  in  this  price  matter  does  not  ap- 
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pear,  but  the  use  of  the  term  "  doublecrossed  "  indicates  that  they  had 
enough  information  in  their  possession  to  cause  them  to  feel  that 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  different  price  action  from  the  Thomas 
Manufacturing  Co. 

A  sharp  complaint  was  made  again^  those  who  did  not  keep  the 
faith  by  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Ca,  who  did 
a  jobbing  business  in  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  drills.  Under 
date  of  October  4, 1917,  Mr.  Johnson  wrote  as  follows : 

When  we  made  price  advances  and  changes,  we  made. them  in  good  faith  and. 
with  the  expectation  of  selling  at  these  prices.  It  seems  that  some  oth^'s  have 
not  done  this  and  have  taken  this  method  of  cleaning  up  on  us.  This  is  true 
in  a  great  many  sections,  and  the  report  you  sent  In  is  similar  to  that 
received  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  It  appears  that  the  I.  H.  €5o.*» 
general  agents  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  and  date  orders  back,  all 
of  which  is  contrary  to  the  instructiwis  from  the  home  office,  so  we  are  in- 
formed. There  is  nothing  we  can  do  in  connection  with  the  matter  at  the 
present  time.  If  any  adjustments  are  necessary  in  connecticm  with  the  busi* 
ness  for  1918,  they  will  be  made  at  the  proper  time.  Howevw,  the  great  harm 
has  been  done.  We  agreed  if  we  put  prices  into  effect,  to  stick  by  them,  and  not 
date  orders  back.  We  know  this  is  bad  for  you  as  well  as  ourselves,  for  the 
dealers  will  stick  to  the  fellow  who  gives  him  inside  figures  and  takes  care  of  him. 

On  November  16,  1917,  B.  J.  Westcott,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  wrote  on  the  sa«ne  subject  to  James  A.  Carr, 
president  of  the  same  concern,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Downs,  P.  &  O.  manager  at  Kansas  City,  accompanied  by  his  Deaver 
and  Oklahoma  City  managers,  were  here  yesterday  and  reported  in  a  general 
way  upon  the  methods  of  the  I.  H.  Co.  in  that  territory,  with  reference  to 
furnishing  goods  at  old  prices  this  fall. 

He  mentioned  one  instance  in  particular,  that  of  Superior  agent  at  E[nid» 
Okla.,  where  the  I.  H.  Co.  blockman  and  traveler  called  about  August  1  and 
took  the  dealer *s  order  for  Kwitucfcy  drills,  dating  same  back  to  January  1  and 
at  the  January  1  price.  He  had  heretofore  been  an  exclusive  Superior  agent, 
but  this  year  sold  1  Superior  and  80  Kentuckys,  Mr.  Downs  says  that  this 
can  be  substantiated  by  aflMavits  if  desired.  It  is  such  instances  as  these  that 
make  one  sick  over  our  alleged  understanding  with  these  people  on  the  price 
matter.  I  am  merely  passing  this  on  as  a  matter  of  general  information  for 
the  bearing  it  may  have  when  you  take  up  with  them  the  question  of  adjustment 
of  prices  for  this  past  year. 

A.  T.  Jackson,  sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Imple- 
ment Co.,  in  writing  to  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  company, 
under  date  of  November  21, 1917,  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Crawford  [Kansas  City  representa- 
tive], reading  as  follows : 

**  P.  &  O.  and  I.  H.  C.  selling  drills  present  prices  delivery  August  and 
September  managers  admits  this," 
and  on  account  of  your  being  in  a  position  to  talk  this  over  with  Mr.  Couchman, 
Mr.  Peek,  and  others  during  your  stay  in  Chicago,  we  thought  best  to  give  you 
this  information    ♦    ♦    ♦. 
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It  is  Mr.  White's  feeling  and  also  Mr.  Crawford's  that  on  account  of  our 
hewing  so  close  to  the  line  on  drills  in  the  Kansas  City  territory  last  fall,  we 
lost  the  sale  of  500  drills,  to  use  Mr.  Crawford's  figures.  We  feel  sure  that 
he  has  overestimated  our  loss,  but  we  do  personally  know  that  our  willingness 
to  respect  price  advances  at  the  time  they  were  made  and  the  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  others  did  work  materially  against  us. 

A  "noncompetitive"  market. — For  some  reason  the  manufac- 
turers do  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  get  "  competitive  "  prices  es- 
tablished on  drills  in  Minneapolis  in  1917,  the  prices  at  that  point, 
according  to  the  correspondence,  varying  decidedly  among  the  differ- 
ent manufacturers,  and  being  lower  than  at  other  similar  markets. 

On  May  10,  1917,  W.  S.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Thomas  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  wrote  to  J.  D.  White,  manager  of  the  implement  divi- 
sion of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  as  follows : 

If  not  too  much  trouble,  would  you  let  us  have  a  copy  of  your  present  schedule 
of  drill  prices  on,  say,  6-inch  drills,  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  or  if  you  do  not  deliver 
there,  f.  o.  b.  Rockford.  We  are  informed  that  our  prices  are  so  much  higher 
than  everybody  else  in  the  northwest,  and,  like  you,  we  want  to  be  "  somewhere 
near  in  line  "  on  these  things — at  least  not  to  be  too  much  above  others. 

On  May  16,  1917,  Mr.  Thomas  again  wrote  to  Mr.  White  on  the 
same  subject,  as  follows : 

We  received  your  letter  of  May  11  stating  that  you  have  mailed  us  under 
separate  cover,  copy  of  your  price  Jist  No.  140.  We  regret  to  state,  that  up  to 
date  this  separate  cover  has  not  reached  us,  and  if  not  too  much  trouble,  won't 
you  kindljr  send  us  a  duplicate.  We  are  trying  to  get  an  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis 
price  on  drills  from  all  the  principal  people,  that  were  in  effect  prior  to  Febru- 
ary 1, 1917.  We  have  found  at  least  one  company,  that  was  seUing  the  same  size 
and  kind  of  drill  at  Minneapolis,  from  $2  to  $4  cheaper,  than  they  sold  the  same 
kind  and  size  drill  at  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  and  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
from  that  company  now  whether  that  was  intended,  and  if  so,  what,  If  any, 
was  the  real  reason  for  it,  for,  of  course,  it  costs  all  of  us  the  same  money  to 
build  the  same  size  of  drill,  no  matter  where  it  goes  after  being  finished,  and 
we  do  not  know  of  any  good  reason  why  the  drill  should  be  sold  cheap«:  at 
MinneapoUs  than  at  any  other  point. 

On  May  19,  1917,  Mr.  White  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas  in  reply  as 
follows : 

We  inclose  copy  of  prices  on  grain  drills  for  the  Minneapolis  territory, 
issued  since  No.  140  was  printed.  We  have  compiled  a  good  many  comparative 
figures  and  we  find  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  drill  manufac- 
turers to  sell  drills  for  less  money  in  the  Minneapolis  trade  than  they  do  else- 
where, and  we  have  sort  of  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Moline  Plow  Co. 
factory  is  located  at  Minneapolis. 

For  instance,  on  a  20  by  6  drill,  which  is  a  strong  seller  in  the  Northwest, 
Deere's  price  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis  before  the  last  advance  was  $112.20 ;  I.  H.  Co., 
$110;  M.  P.  Co.,  $112.75;  E.  B.  I.  Co.,  $111.10.  F.  o.  b.  Kansas  City  the 
same  drill:  Deere,  $122;  I.  H.  Co.,  $115;  Moline  do  not  quote  because  they 
probably  figure  that  not  many  are  sold  in  that  territory ;  E.  B.  I.  Co.,  $118.80. 
These  are  single-disk  drills,  but  the  same  discrepancy  seems  to  exist  in  the 
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double  disks,  and  with  the  different  factories  located  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  we  do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  get  by  overcoming  these  varia- 
tions In  prices  In  view  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  a 
discussion  of  this  question. 

On  May  24,  1917,  Mr.  Thomas  replied  in  part  as  follows : 

We  have  finally  received  a  copy  of  your  contract  in  which  we  find  the  list  of 
prices  on  drills,  and  in  comparing  them  with  other  lists  for  Minneapolis  delivery 
we  find  that  your  prices  are  higher  than  anybody  else.  This  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  us,  because  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  we  have  found  that  the 
prices  on  your  drills,  everywhere  almost  in  the  country,  are  quite  a  bit  below 
ours  and  most  drills  and  most  other  drills,  and  now  to  find  at  Minneapolis 
they  seem  to  be  higher  than  anybody  else's  prices  makes  us  think  there  are 
some  facts  about  it  that  we  do  not  see;  for  example,  take  your  Minneapolis 
price,  what  cash  discount  do  you  give,  or  what  trade  discount;  and  is  it  true 
that  it  is  your  intention  to  sell  the  same  size  and  kind  of  drills  at  Minneapolis 
somewhat  cheaper  than  you  would  anywhere  else?  By  the  way,  we  have  found 
a  funny  state  of  affairs  on  that  point — one  or  two  firms  say  themselves  that 
they  are  selling  drills  cheaper  at  Minneapolis  than  elsewhere,  but  it  is  because 
the  other  fellow  is  doing  it;  but  the  cheapest  prices  in  the  lot  are  those  made 
by  the  I.  H.  Co.  on  drills,  and  while  we  have  asked  them  whether  they  Intended 
it  that  way  as  yet  we  have  no  reply.  The  point  we  make  is  this,  that  a  drill 
costs  just  the  same  money  to  build  in  the  factory,  no  matter  where  it  is  shipped 
after  it  is  finished,  and  we  can  not  see  why  a  6-inch  drill,  for  example,  should 
be  sold  cheaper  whether  they  go  to  Minnesota  or  Dakotas,  than  they  would  if 
they  go  to  Nebraska  or  Iowa. 

Writing  again  to  Mr.  Thomas  on  May  26,  1917,  Mr.  White  said: 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  24th  by  Mr.  Thomas,  our  Minneapolis  price  list 
contains  absolutely  every  discount  that  is  offered  on  our  drills  to  the  buyer. 
We  do  not  deviate  one  iota  from  the  terms  or  prices  therein.  We  have  tried 
to  keep  our  prices  in  line  with  our  competitors  as  near  as  we  could  determine 
what  competitors'  prices  were,  but  the  inconsistency  to  which  you  refer  and 
to  which  we  drew  your '  attention  in  our  previous  letter  makes  it  impossible 
to  keep  in  line  with  your  competitors  and  be  consistent  in  your  own  prices 
so  long  as  your  competitors  Insist  on  making  lower  prices  on  the  same  drill  in 
one  territory  than  they  do  in  another. 

Price  arrangements  between  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 
AND  International  Harvester  Co. — The  American  Seeding  Machine 
Co.  owns  several  lines  and  brands  of  seeding  machines,  of  which  its 
Richmond  (Ind.)  plant  supplies  the  Hoosier,  Empire,  and  Kentucky. 
The  entire  output  of  this  plant  is  sold  on  contract  to  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  as  jobbers.^  The  Springfield  (Ohio)  plant  manufac- 
tures the  Superior  and  Farmer's  Favorite  brands,  which  are  sold  by 
the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  to  other  jobbers  and  to  dealers. 
Hence,  at  certain  points  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  and  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  compete  in  the  sale  of  grain  drills  and 
seeders.  Very  naturally,  then,  these  two  companies  are  interested  in 
the  price  that  each  makes  to  the  dealer,  and  an  understanding  exists 
between  them  as  to  what  the  resale  price  of  the  machines  shall  be. 


» In  June,  1920,  this  plant  was  purchased  by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
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James  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., 
stated  to  a  representative  of  the  Commission  that  either  the  Ameri- 
can Seeding  Machine  Co.'s  prices  to  dealers  were  not  finally  fixed 
until  information  was  received  as  to  the  International  Harvester 
Co.'s  prices  to  dealers  or  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.'s  prices 
were  fixed  and  then  prices  were  made  to  the  International  which 
would  allow  them  a  fair  profit.  He  also  stated  that  the  two  com- 
panies talked  over  and  agreed  upon  prices  and  that  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co,  had  an  agreement  with  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  that  they  would  not  sell  to  anyone  else  cheaper  than  they 
did  to  the  International. 

The  following  letter,  under  date  of  April  10,  1917,  from  James  A. 
Carr,  president  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  at  the  Rich- 
mond plant,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  same  concern,  B.  J.  Westcott, 
at  the  Springfield  plant,  gives  some  information  in  this  connection. 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Relative  to  making  prices  to  the  I.  H.  Co.,  as  I  view  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  decide  about  our  advances  to  the  dealers  effective  November  1  next, 
and  in  deciding  this  matter  we  can  make  out  a  schedule  of  the  prices  we  pro- 
pose to  charge  the  dealers.  This  will  be  one  of  the  elements  connected  with 
the  contract  with  the  I.  H.  Co.  In  fact,  they  regard  it  as  one  of  the  prime  or 
important  considerations.  They  want  to  know  just  .what  the  advance  is  going 
to  be  to  the  dealers  and  have  an  understanding  that  this  advance  will  be  in 
force  and  be  part  of  the  agreement  that  we  will  make  with  them  for  their  new 
prices.  So  I  think  the  first  step  necessary  is  to  determine  on  our  dealers'  prices 
for  1918.  ♦  *  *  If  we  can  reach  a  conclusion  that  is  satisfactory  in  regard 
to  the  dealers'  prices,  then  I  will  take  this  as  a  basis  for  renewing  contract 
with  the  I.  H.  Co. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  letter  of  May  17,  1917 
(see  p.  382),  in  which  W.  V.  Couchman,  division  manager  of  the 
International  Harvester  Ck).,  advised  C.  E.  Allison,  sales  manager 
of  the  same  concern,  that  "  it  was  determined  the  American  Seed- 
ing Machine  Co.  would  make  an  increase  on  their  prices  to  dealers 
of  70  per  cent,  and  under  this  agreement  it  was  understood  that 
the  prices  to  our  company  would  be  increased  by  70  per  cent  also, 
which  is  equivalent  to  an  advance  of  53  per  cent  on  the  net  schedule." 

On  May  18,  1917,  Mr.  Carr,  in  sending  the  American  Seeding 
Machine  Co.'s  book  of  prices  for  1918  to  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  same  concern,  at  Springfield,  wrote  that  "  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  our  contract  with  the  I.  H.  Co.  is  that  the  advance  shown 
by  this  price  book  will  be  made  so  far  as  the  goods  of  our  lines  which 
they  handle  are  concerned." 

Writing  to  W.  V.  Couchman,  division  manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.,  under  date  of  July  2,  1917,  relative  to  a  price 
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advance  for  1918,  Mr.  Carr  indicated  the  negotiations  that  were 
going  forward  at  that  time.    He  wrote  in  part  as  follows : 

Mr.  Allison  phoned  me  last  Saturday  abont  1  p.  m.  and  spoke  particularly 
about  prices  for  the  southern  trade.  As  I  understood  it,  you  thought  it  bett^ 
to  ado|)t  the  1918  prices  at  ooice  tt«  the  exlretoe  soitthern  trade,  Tennessee  and 
south  thereof.  I  asked  him  what  was  proposed  f6r  the  central  territory  where 
there  was  fall  trade  and,  as  I  understood  him,  you  proposed  to  let  present 
prices  stand.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  think  this  would  do  but  he  said  all 
others  were  doing  this,  and  he  thought  it  better  for  our  company  at  Springfield 
as  well  as  yourselves  to  also  do  it.  I  told  him  I  would  confer  with  Springfield 
about  it  and  advise.  He  said  he  would  be  away  and  requested  that  I  phone  you 
about  it 

I  have  to-day  had  this  up  with  Springfield.  We  are  willing  to  advance  our 
prices  in  all  territories  to  the  1918  ba^s  under  certain  conditions,  but  we  believe 
it  not  advisable  to  advance  the  South,  say  Tennessee,  and  not  advance  K^tucky 
or  all  oth^  territories.  We  do  not  know  of  any  particular  reason  for  advancing 
one  section  and  not  another. 

Again,  on  July  12, 1917,  Mr.  Carr  wrote  to  Mr.  Couchman,  referred 
to  above,  as  follows: 

I  herewith  Inclose  letter  relative  to  1918  price  schedule.  Prom  same  you  win 
note  that  our  Springfield  division  will  put  this  schedule  into  effect  in  the  southern 
eone  July  16,  and  in  tlie  balance  of  the  United  States  on  July  23.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  understanding  which  I  reached  with  you  when  at  Chicago 
on  the  9th»  and  also  with  the  further  understandii^  that  you  would  put  this  new 
schedule  into  effect  not  later  than  Au^i;^  1.  My  remembrance  of  the  matter  is 
that  you  would  do  this  sooner  than  August  1  If  you  could  get  around  to  it.  At 
any  rate  we  are  relying  on  your  malung  this  schedule  effective  on  August  1, 
If  not  before. 

Accompanying  the  above  was  another  letter  to  Mr.  Cowchman, 
under  same  date,  as  follows : 

RELATIVE  TO   1918  PfirCE  SCHEDULE. 

Our  Springfield  division  will  adopt  and  put  into  effect  the  new,  or  1918,  price 
schedule  as  follows : 

July  16,  1911,  for  the  southern  zone,  which  includes  the  States  of  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida. 

July  tS,  I$17,  for  all  of  the  balance  of  the  United  States. 

All  orders  or  new  business  taken  after  above  dates  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  new>  or  1918,  s(^edulew 

Prices  raised  to  johher  in  order  to  give  International  profit. — ^An 
interesting  case  in  this  connection  developed  in  1917  over  the  sales 
made  by  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co*  to  one  of  its  small 
jobbers,  the  Thompson  Eeiber  Implement  Ca,  Crowley,  La.,  and 
the  prices  charged  by  the  latter  to  the  dealers.  On  April  25,  1917, 
C.  E.  Allison,  sales  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America,  wrote  to  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  quoting  a  letter 
from  the  International  branch  house  in  New  Orleans,  which  called 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Thompson  Keiber  Implement  Co.  was 
selling  Farmer's  Favorite  drills  to  dealers  in  Crowley,  La.,  and  the 
surrounding  country  at  prices  which  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
could  not  profitably  meet  in  selling  the  Hoosier  or  Empire  drills. 

As  already  stated  (see  p.  397) ,  all  these  brands  mentioned  are  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  the  Farmer's  Favorite 
being  a  product  of  the  Springfield  plant,  and  the  Hoosier  and  Empire 
being  manufactured  at  Richmond. 

In  concluding  the  letter  cited  above,  Mr.  Allison  wrote: 

You  win  remember  this  matter  has  come  up  several  times  before  through  our 
New  Orleans  office,  and  we  are  simply  handing  you  this  information  as  we  get 
it.  We  believe  these  people  at  Crowley  buy  about  a  carload  of  drUls  a  year 
and  they  sell  them  to  the  surrounding  dealers  at  a  less  price  than  our  boys  are 
making  to  the  trade  on  our  lines  of  drills.  If  this  dealer  at  Crowley  would  get 
the  same  price  for  these  machines  that  others  are  getting  it  would  not  hurt  so 
much,  and  would  only  affect  the  trade  at  Crowley. 

On  April  26,  1917,  James  A.  Carr,  president  of  the  American 

Seeding  Machine  Co.,  at  the  Richmond  plant,  wrote  to  F.  C.  Johnson, 

vice  president  of  the  same  concern,  at  the  Springfield  plant,  in  part  as 

follows : 

This  same  matter  has  been  up  several  times  before.  The  facts  are  no  doubt 
that  you  are  selling  Thomson  Reiber  Implement  Co.  at  Crowley,  La.,  goods  at 
a  wholesale  price,  which  enables  them  to  undersell  the  I.  H.  Co.  As  I  view  It, 
you  are  playing  a  dangerous  game,  which  will  in  time  put  this  division  out  of 
business.  You  are  making  special  inducements  to  customers  to  buy  goods  from 
Springfield,  where  they  have  more  orders  than  they  can  manufacture,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  a  price  that  affords  but  little  profit  and  taldng  the  trade  away 
from  this  division  that  has  a  surplus  of  manufacturing  facilities  and  at  the 
same  time  causing  friction  with  our  only  customer,  that  will  most  any  time 
cause  us  to  be  put  out  of  business.  I  claim  that  no  one  at  Crowley  should  buy 
their  goods  at  less  than  the  schedule  prices.  It  is  not  a  jobbing  center  and  they 
are  only  entitled  to  regular  schedule  prices.  This  same  thing  is  coming  up  fre- 
quently In  regard  to  the  F.  F.  drills  in  other  territory.  We  are  not  playing  fair 
in  the  way  we  are  handling  this  drill  and  I  am  getting  heartily  sick  and  tired 
of  this  whole  question. 

Again,  writing  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  April  30,  1917,  concerning  the 

sales  made  by  the  Springfield  office  to  the  Crowley  concern,  Mr.  Carr 

said : 

It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  regarding  this 
matter  by  saying  that  you  will  sell  to  them  at  no  better  prices  than  those  provided, 
in  dealers'  price  book.  This  provides  for  carload  lots,  quantity  rebates,  etc 
I,  of  course,  would  be  glad  to  say  to  Mr.  Allison  just  what  prices  you  propose 
to  charge  these  people  and  have  a  definite  understanding  regarding  it 

Under  the  same  date,  April  30,  1917,  Mr.  Carr  wrote  to  C.  E. 

Allison,  sales  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America, 

as  follows : 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  giving  us  copy  of  letter 
received  from  your  New  Orleans  (La.)  branch  house.    We  have  read  this  over 
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carefully  and  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  our  Springfield  division.  We  be- 
lieve this  matter  has  been  up  before. 

It  is  true  that  our  Springfield  division  has  for  several  years  been  selling  these 
parties  from  one  to  two  carloads  of  goods  and  they  have  been  selling  them  at 
a  lower  price  than  we  have  sold  to  regular  dealers^  This  is  what  we  call  a 
carry-over  proposition.  The  custom  was  established  several  years  ago.  At 
the  same  time  the  price  that  we  are  getting  from  these  parties  for  these  goods 
is  such  that  if  they  resold  them  at  a  profit  they  should  not  interfere  with  your 
trade. 

If  agreeable  to  you,  the  writer  shall  be  glad  to  bring  this  matter  with  him 
to  Chicago  when  he  is  next  there  and  personally  discuss  the  question  with  you. 
We  hope  that  this  matter  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory. 

Trusting  that  a  little  delay  in  connection  with  this  matter  will  be  agreeable 
to  you  and  then  we  can  personally  discuss  it  when  the  writer  is  next  at  Chi- 
cago, which  he  expects  to  be  shortly.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  a  letter  on  May  2,  1917,  Mr.  Johnson  gave  Mr.  Carr  the  follow- 
ing information : 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  30th,  relative  to  the  Crowley  (La.)  deal,  will  say  that 
I  have  been  going  on  the  theory  that  we  probably  should  not  charge  these  people 
the  full  dealer's  prices  in  the  future,  unless  we  deal  with  them  as  local  dealers, 
not  giving  them  the  privilege  of  selling  any  drills  outside  of  their  town.  It 
may  be  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be 
well  to  send  some  one  to  Louisiana  to  sell  to  the  dealers  that  have  been  buying 
from  the  Crowley  people  in  the  past. 

We  have  been  selling  them  the  12  by  7  fertilizer  drill  and  the  price  on  the 
same  shipped  this  year  is  $77  f.  o.  b.  factory,  driU  without  grass-seed  attach- 
ment, 5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  May  1.  Of  course  since  this  price  was  made 
to  them,  some  of  the  drills  have  been  shipped  on  the  February  15,  1917,  prices ; 
that  is,  10  per  cent  higher. 

I  can  not  believe  the  I.  H.  Co.  are  going  to  make  much  of  a  howl  about  this, 
but  if  they  do,  assure  you  we  will  cooperate  with  you  in  doing  what  is  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  them.  It  occurs  to  me  that  these  people  may  possibly  bring  up 
the  question  as  to  what  we  may  actually  do,  and  if  my  presence  in  Chicago  is 
desirable  at  any  time  during  your  negotiations,  you  know  of  course  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  run  up  and  do  anything  to  reassure  them  as  to  our  intentions. 

To  this  the  following  is  Mr.  Carr's  reply,  under  date  of  May  3, 
1917: 

You  say  that  you  have  been  selling  them  the  12  by  7  fertilizer  drill  without 
grass  seeder  at  $77  less  5  per  cent  for  cash  May  1.  This  would  make  the  ma- 
chine net  to  them  $73.15.  We  sold  this  same  machine  to  the  I.  H.  Co.  before 
the  10  per  cent  advance  or  before  February,  1917,  at  a  price  of  $66.24  net  de- 
livered f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  This  shows  a  difference  of  $6.91  in  favor  of  the 
I.  H.  Co.'s  prices. 

Now  really,  Frank,  I  do  not  think  this  is  enough  margin  or  difference.  These 
people  are  no  doubt  content  to  sell  their  goods  at  very  little  advance  over  the 
price  that  you  charge  them  and  in  this  way  they  are  able  to  undersell  the  I.  H. 
Co.  I  will  have  to  handle  this  in  proper  way  and,  if  necessary,  make  promises 
to  the  I.  H.  Co.  relative  to  the  prices  you  will  charge  these  people,  and  I  shall 
then  expect  you  to  bear  me  out  in  connection  with  it.  But  really  I  think  there 
should  be  more  of  a  difference  beween  the  price  you  charge  them  and  the  price 
we  get  from  the  I.  H.  Co. 
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Mr.  CaiT  then,  according  to  the  correspondence,  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  wrote  Mr.  Johnson 
on  May  18, 1917,  in  part  as  follows : 

I  talked  this  over  with  different  parties  at  Chicago.  They  have  a  sales  ex- 
pense ranging  around  30  per  cent,  but  they  are  charging  the  drill  business  with 
the  expense  of  20  per  cent  on  their  sales  books.  I  understand  from  your  letter 
of  May  2  that  you  have  been  selling  the  people  at  Crowley  a  12  by  7-lnch  f^- 
tilizer  drill  at  $77  less  5  per  cent,  which  would  make  it  net  them  $73.15.  The 
I.  H.  C.  price  for  this  same  machine  is  $66.24,  or  less  than  the  Crowley  price  by 
^.91.  If  the  I.  H.  C.  sell  their  machine  at  20  per  eait  advance  they  would  be 
about  $6  higher  than  the  Crowley  people  would  be  selling  their  machine  for. 
They  say  it  is  not  the  number  of  machines  they  sell  that  hurts,  but^  it  causes  the 
dealers  generally  to  be  dissatisfied  with  th^r  prices  as  they  quote  them  to 
people  other  than  the  ones  they  sell  to. 

When  you  come  to  the  Crowley  deal  next  year  I  wish  you  would  advance 
their  prices  and  leave  a  little  wider  margin  between  what  they  pay  and  what 
the  I.  H.  C.  pay.  It  is  the  old  story  of  competition  between  the  concern  that 
is  satisfied  with  small  profits  and  one  that  has  to  have  larger  profits  to  make 
their  business  succeed.  I  shall  at  least  hope  you  wlU  get  the  prices  up  enough 
higher  so  we  will  not  have  further  trouble  about  this  for  it  is  really  somewhat 
of  a  threadbare  proposition.  The  dealers'  price  book  allows  freight  which  is 
an  item  of  importance,  but  at  any  rate  have  this  matter  in  mind  and  try  to  get 
the  prices  up  as  much  as  you  can,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  enough  not  to  cause 
any  further  dissatisfaction  on  this  score.  With  this  letter  I  am  dropping  this 
Crowley  deal  with  the  hopes  that  it  will  not  have  to  be  revived  for  some  time, 
if  ever. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Johnson  replied  under  date  of  May  19,  1917,  as 
follows : 

With  reference  to  the  Crowley  (La.)  deal,  will  say  we  will  take  care  of  this 
matter,  and  with  our  next  prices,  we  are  very  sure  there  will  be  no  cause  for 
arguments.  We  will  make^our  next  prices  such  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
sell  under  I.  H.  Co.  or  anyone  else. 

This  case,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Legge  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  was  that  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  should  further 
advance  the  price  to  the  Thompson  Keiber  Co.  on  a  small  volume  of 
goods  from  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  plant,  or  reduce  the  price  on  the 
total  output  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  plant  jobbed  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  Apparently,  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  chose 
to  prevent  the  development  of  competition  between  two  of  its  own 
brands  by  advancing  prices  on  the  small  volume  to  such  a  point  that 
the  small  firm  which  was  satisfied  with  a  small  profit  would  "  not  be 
able  to  sell  under  the  International  Harvester  Co.  or  anyone  else." 

Cost  studies. — ^No  material  progress  along  this  line  was  found  in 
the  records  of  the  association. 

At  the  department  meeting  of  April  6, 1917,  F.  H.  Clausen,  factory 
manager  of  the  Van  Brunt  Manufacturing  Co.,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  department,  exhibited  a  sheet 
showing  the  increased  cost  of  production  of  100  machines  in  1917-18 
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over  1915-16,  his  figures  showing  that  the  increase  was  68.8  per 
cent.  On  one  machine  his  data  showed  an  increase  for  the  same 
period  of  56  per  cent. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  record  that — 

This  i^eet  and  the  information  it  contained  were  very  tboroughly  discossed. 
Several  members  reported  tliat  tliey  had  been  working  on  costs  and  their 
figures  agreed  in  the  main  with  those  of  Mr.  Clausen.  It  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  if  anything  the  increases  Mr.  Clausal  had  noted  on  his  sheet  were 
too  low.  The  conclusion  reached  on  this  subject  was  that  costs  win  have  to  be 
watched  closely  during  tlie  present  unsettled  period. 

No  further  reference  to  cost  studies  appears  in  the  minutes  of  sub- 
sequent meetings  of  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  department. 

Terms. — The  members  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department 
have  been  guided  to  a  large  extent  by  the  special  terms  committee 
in  making  their  terms  to  dealers.  This  committee  was  appointed 
in  October,  1915  (see  p.  309),  and  for  the  years  1916,  1917,  1918,  and 
1919  has  issued  recommendations  for  terms  to  be  used  by  the  vari- 
ous departments. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  special  terms  committee,  C.  A. 
Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  in  writing  C.  L. 
Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  under  date  of  May  3, 
1915,  mentioned  the  subject  as  follows : 

During  the  last  year  I  have  had  considerable  correspondence  with  Mr. 
McCoUou^,  Mr.  Craig,  and  others  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  terms,  but 
there  is  little  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  Mr.  McCuUough — ^he  is  afraid 
to  toach  it.    Howev«,  it  is  worth  trying  and  we  are  for  it. 

To  this  Mr.  Fowle  replied  under  date  of  May  5,  1915,  as  follows: 

As  to  terms,  I  don't  believe  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  same,  formerly 
Cformally]  settled  upon  by  each  member  of  the  association.  While  we  do  not 
Biake  agreements  as  to  price  or  tern»s,  in  violation  of  the  law,^  any  recommended 
prices  or  terms  would  doubtless  be  of  no  avail  because  many  of  the  members 
would  not  adhere  to  them. 

While  some  good  has  been  and  can  be  accompUshed  in  our  meetings,  the 
fact  must  be  recognized  that  the  business  always  has  been,  and  is,  and  will 
eontinite  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  war  of  competition  and  a  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  unfortunately  for  the  independents,  the  **  big  fellows  "  not 
only  have  a  greater  control  of  the  situation  but  have  least  regard  for  any  asso- 
ciation adoptions,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  good  we  can  accomplish 
vrUl  be  in  the  way  of  bettering  the  trade,  by  way  of  standardization  and  adof>* 
tion  of  uniform  trade  terms. 

Under  date  of  March  16,  1916,  the  special  terms  committee  pub- 
lished its  recommendations,  those  for  grain  drills  and  bar  seeders 
for  the  central  zone  being  as  follows : 

i^pring  terms:  Net  September  1;  5  per  cent  cash  discount  May  1;  4  per  cent 
June  1. 

Fall  terms:  Shipments  after  June  1  net  December  15;  5  per  cent  cash  dis- 
count October  1. 
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Twenty-five  per  cent  of  original  spring  purchase  on  hand  May  1  to  be  carried 
over  to  fall  terms.  In  such  territories  as  have  no  fall  trade,  there  apply  the 
following  spring  terms  securing  note  settlement : 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  original  fall  purchase  remaining  on  hand  October  1 
note  due  same  maturity  and  discount  dates  following  year. 

For  the  northern  zone  and  in  the  cotton  States  the  discount  dates 
were  lengthened  30  days. 

For  plows  and  tillage  implements  generally  the  net  date  for  spring 
terms  was  July  1,  or  August  1,  and  for  fall  terms  November  1* 
These  earlier  dates  caused  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  manufacturers,  as  shown  in  the  cor- 
respondence quoted  below. 

Under  date  of  April  11,  1916,  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the 
Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.,  wrote  to  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.  as 
follows: 

You,  no  doubt,  have  by  this  time  read  the  recommendations  of  the  term» 
committee.  What  do  you.  think,  as  independent  manufacturers,  of  the  recom- 
mendations for  grain  drills? 

It  occurs  to  us  that  we  would  be  considered  a  set  of  "  chumps  **  if  we  adopted 
recommendations  for  longer  terms  and  a  carry  clause,  while  plow  goods  and 
other  tillage  implements  are  sold  on  shorter  terms,  and  with  no  carry  clause. 
The  writer  fails  to  see  wherein  we  would  not  be  furnishing  capital  for  the 
implement  dealers  to  buy  other  goods  on  shorter  terms.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied,  and  would  like  to  have  an  expression 
from  you. 

If  the  drill  manufacturers  will  come  forward  and  make  a  good  strong  ob- 
jection and  insist  upon  being  placed  upon  the  same  level  with  the  rest,  we 
can  get  it ;  otherwise,  we  can  take  our  medicine  and  continue  to  "  growl  ** 
while  we  are  taking  it. 

Mr.  Fowle,  president  of  the  Dowagiac  Drill  Co.,  replied  under  date 
of  April  14, 1916,  as  follows  : 

Your  letter  of  the  11th  received,  and  we  regard  the  matter  as  absolutely 
ridiculous.  Intend  writing  to  Secretary  McCullough  as  soon  as  can  find  time 
and  will  send  you  copy  of  same. 

Mr.  Pattison  replied,  April  17, 1916,  as  below : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  4/14th,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are 
intending  to  write  Mr.  McCullough  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  copy  of 
reply. 

I  have  already  received  replies  from  about  20  concerns  that  I  wrote,  and 
am  intending  to  make  up  sort  of  a  report  from  same.  After  I  have  received 
replies  from  all  whom  I  have  written,  would  be  very  glad  to  send  you  their 
letters  if  you  care  to  read  them. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department,  May  10^ 
1916,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  relative  to  the  terms 
report  mentioned  above : 

That  the  terms  set  forth  in  group  8  of  the  terms  report,  page  4,  relating  to> 
"  Grain  drills  and  bar  seeders,"  be  approved  as  grain  drill  and  seeder  terms  by 
this  department. 
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At  the  department  meeting  of  April  6,  1917,  the  terms  committee 
of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  adopted  a  set  of  terms  as 
recommendations  to  the  special  terms  committee,  in  which  certain 
changes  were  made  from  the  foregoing  terms  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  special  terms  committee  mider  date  of  May  12^ 
1917,  were  as  follows  for  the  central  zone : 

spring  terms:  Net  September  1,  less  5  per  cent  for  cash  May  1,  or  4  per  cent 
for  cash  June  1. 

Fail  terms:  Covering  shipments  after  May  1,  net  December  15,  less  5  per 
cent  for  cash  October  1. 

Carry  clause:  Any  portion  of  original  spring  drill  order,  if  on  hand  May  1, 
settle  by  note  on  faU  terms  in  such  territories  as  have  both  spring  and  fall  drill 
trade.    . 

Note. — In  such  territories  as  have  no  spring  drill  trade  and  have  no  cars 
going  in  fall,  fall  drill  requirements  may  be  included  in  mixed  spring  cars  and 
take  regular  faU  terms. 

The  terms  for  the  northern  and  southern  zones  were  practically  the 
same,  except  that  different  dates  were  used  on  account  of  geograph- 
ical location. 

On  April  5,  1918,  the  committee  promulgated  a  new  report,  in 
which  the  date  on  net  shipments  under  fall  terms  was  changed  from 
December  15  to  December  1  for  the  central  and  northern  zones,  and 
on  March  8,  1919,  another  report  eliminated  the  item  of  4  per  cent 
for  cash  from  the  spring  terms  for  each  of  the  zones. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  depart- 
ment on  May  14,  1919,  read  as  follows,  with  reference  to  the  terms 
report : 

The  chairman  read  the  terms  applying  to  grain  drills  and  seeders  from  the 
terms  report  made  by  the  general  terms  committee.  These  terms  will  obtain 
for  the  ensuing  season,  but  the  chairman  suggested  that  this  was  the  opportune 
time  for  suggestions  to  be  filed,  which  could  be  placed  before  the  general  terms 
committee  in  compiling  data  for  their  next  report. 

The  discussion  of  terms  resulted  in  a  motion  authorizing  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  department  to  submit  to  the  terms  committee  of  the  association 
such  terms  as  they  might  find  represented  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
department  members. 

Thus,  while  adopting  a  convenient  and  apparently  legitimate  set 
of  regulations  regarding  the  terms  of  sale,  unquestionably  the  manu- 
facturers must  have  found  that  such  uniformity  greatly  facilitated 
the  objects  of  their  price  meetings,  as  with  terms  the  same  for  all, 
it  was  probably  a  much  easier  matter  to  put  through  an  advance  in 
price  of  a  certain  per  cent. 

Standardization. — ^Like  the  other  departments  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  the  grain-drill  and  seeder  depart- 
ment has  made  considerable  and  successful  effort  along  the  line  of 
standardizing  the  products  of  its  manufacturers  and  eliminating 
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sxkjt&rSMmks  sizes  a^  parts.  Prior  to  1^13^  this  departs^nt  seems  to 
bave  made  less  progress  thaB  tlie  others,  biat  in  May  ^  that  year  it 
eonsiekred  the  staadardizatioB.  oi  certaia  gram  drilte  imd  {Hifid  es- 
pecial atteiitk>&  to  deterxoming  what  parta  of  the  ecpif^oent  should 
be  considered  as  extras.  Further  progress  wi^  made  in  1M4,  ei^>e* 
cially  with  regard  to  reductBg  the  Tariety  of  sfees  and  types. 

At  the  department  meeting  of  May  14,  1915,  a  resoli^ioci  relatiyo 
to  the  standardization  of  wheels  was  passed,  as  follows: 

That  an  effort  be  made  to  adopt  as  standard  half-incli  round  spokes  applying 
to  both  3-lnch  and  4-inch  tire  wheels ;  also  to  adopt  either  oval  oi*  concave 
tires  and  eliminate  flat  tires. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  one  member  reported  that  it 
seemed  that  the  recc«nmend«,tions  made  two  years  ago  with  reference 
to  considering  wheels  with  3-inch  and  .4-inch  tires  for  grain  drilb  as 
standard  and  with  regard  to  eliminating  the  intermediate  sizes  had 
now  become  common  practice.  At  this  meeting  also  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  up  the  standardization  of  names  of  repair  parts 
and  attachments. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  3, 1916,  the  special  committee  on  "  Stand- 
ardization of  names  of  machines  and  parts,'^  submitted  a  report 
which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  recommendation  that 
all  manufacturers  accept  the  names  and  designations  mentioned  in 
the  report,  these  being  the  various  items  belonging  to  assembled  or 
completed  parts,  attachments,  and  component  parts  entering  into 
completed  parts  or  attachments. 

At  the  meeting  of  April  6, 1917,  a  chart  was  exhibited  showing  the 
great  variety  of  drills  and  seeders  which  were  then  being  manufac- 
tured, 83  in  number. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  report  as  follows  on  this  subject : 

This  formidable  list  of  drills  now  manufaetnred  brought  home  to  those  pres- 
ent the  absolute  neces^ty  of  staadardizing  and  eliminating  in  every  way  pos- 
^ble.  Most  of  those  present  had  brought  with  them  figures^  showing  the  pro- 
I>ortion,  in  percentage,  between  any  (me  driU  and  the  total  output  of  drills  manur 
factured  in  their  several  factories.  These  figures  were  very  interesting,  in  that 
they  showed  that  some  members  were  making  drills  which  amounted  to  only 
one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  their  output,  simply  because  their  competitors  were 
making  the  same  size  drill  and  they  had  to  carry  it  to  meet  competition,  an<f 
not  because  there  was  any  particular  demand  for  it.  One  member  reported  that 
1^  made  a  certain  size  of  a  driU  two  years  ago  because  his  chief  competitor 
had  started  to  make  it,  and  that  since  that  time  he  had  sold  only  five  of  that 
type  and  was  carrying  the  rest  of  his  output  in  that  size  in  stock,  with  little 
hope  of  ever  even  getting  his  money  back,  let  alone  making  a  profit. 

It  was  felt  that  the  manufacturers  themselves  are  to  a  great  extent  ta  blame 
for  the  present  large  number  of  varieties  of  drills,  because  tiiey  httfe  followed 
each  other  in  adding  new  sizes  until  the  jHresent  wide  range  of  types  has  re- 
sulted. There  was  no  disposition,  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers 
to  refuse  the  farmer  any  size  of  drill  that  he  actually  needed ;  but  it  is  evident 
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to-day  that  he  does  not  need  all  the  different  sizes  the  factories  are  turning  out. 
In  making  the  following  recommendations,  therefore,  for  the  eliminating  of 
certain  types  of  drills,  the  department  has  had  two  things  in  view:  (a)  The 
needs  of  the  farmer  consumer;  (ft)  the  economic  production  of  drills' by  the 
factory,  through  the  elimination  of  every  size  and  type  of  drill  that  is  not 
actually  needed  by  the  farmer  consumer.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  makers 
of  drills  and  seeders  will  conform  their  production  to  meet  the  recommenda- 
tions made  below.  These  recommendations  were  made  after  thorough  discus- 
sion and  careful  deliberation. 

Recommendations  were  then  made  and  adopted  whereby  30  of  these 
varieties  were  eliminated,  all  members  present  expressing  their  inten- 
tion of  making  only  such  drills  and  seeders  in  the  future  as  were 
recommended  by  the  association.  A  resolution  at  this  meeting  was 
also  adopted  as  follows: 

In  limiting  the  sizes  of  drills  to  be  constructed  after  May  1,  1918,  it  is  the 
understanding  that  all  the  present  i^zes  now  manufactured  by  the  various 
companies  represented  may  be  offered  to  the  trade  in  the  regular  contract  for 
1918  business,  but  that  the  sale  of  the  sizes  which  are  eliminated  shall  be  limited 
to  the  supply  now  on  hand  or  the  number  which  can  be  manufactured  from 
materials  now  bought  for  their  construction.  After  May  1,  1918,  even  though 
some  stocks  still  remain  undisposed  of,  the  listing  of  the  eliminated  drills  shall 
be  discontinued  by  the  factories. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  13,  1918,  more  than  20  other  varieties 
were  eliminated  on  account  of  an  appeal  made  by  the  Commercial 
Economy  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  again  on 
October  15, 1918,  at  a  further  request  of  the  Conservation  Division  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  three  more  varieties  were  eliminated. 
Thus  about  65  per  cent  of  the  various  sizes  of  grain  drills  were 
eliminated  after  the  work  really  began  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and 
whereas  83  varieties  were  formerly  manufactured,  only  30  were  now 
retained  on  the  list,  and  the  meeting  of  May  14,  1919,  by  resolution 
approved  and  finally  adopted  the  elimination  schedule.  The  resolu- 
tion read  as  follows: 

Whereas  war  conditions  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  great  need  of  reduc- 
tion of  unnecessary  variety  of  sizes,  styles,  and  kinds,  not  only  as  a  war 
measure,  but  as  valuable  and  practical  economy  of  ben^t  to  manufacturer  and 
consumer  alike: 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  by  this  action  we  approve  the  elimination 
schedules  adopted  this  date  as  follows : 

[Here  follow  the  sizes  and  descriptions  to  be  made  after  this  date.l 

Notwithstanding  the  necessities  of  war  have  passed,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  to  the  industry  their  economical  value,  we  hereby  individually  and 
jointly  agree  that  we  will  carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  resolution, 
until  such  time  as  this  department  shall  deem  It  wise  to  meet  and  reconsider 
them,  but  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  this  action. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  on  and  after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  these 
resolutions,  we  will  not  catalogue  or  advertise  any  of  the  eliminated  tools  or 
machines. 
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It  was  also  moved  and  adopted — 

That  each  member  present  sign  the  resolutions,  which  also  constitute  an 
agreement,  and  that  all  drill  and  seeder  mannfacturers  concerned  in  the  manu« 
facture  and  sale  of  the  machines  enumerated*  be  sent  copies  of  the  agreement 
and  their  signatures  also  requested. 

Summary. — ^The  records  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  are  so  brief  and 
so  vague  on  the  subject  of  prices  that  little  with  regard  to  price  dis- 
cussions can  be  gleaned  from  them,  except  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  correspondence  passing  among  the  manufacturers,  such 
as  is  quoted  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  section.  The  letters 
speak  for  themselves  and  need  little  interpretation.  The  written 
statements  of  various  manufacturers  to  each  other  point  to  the  fact 
that  price  advances  among  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  companies  arc 
not  matters  of  independent,  individual  decision,  but  of  a  general 
understanding.  The  correspondence  prior  to  meetings  of  the  manu- 
facturers shows  that  the  writers  expected  to  discuss  prices,  price 
advances,  etc.,  that  such  discussions  were  common  at  the  meetings, 
and  that  they  were  so  closely  identified  with  price  matters  that  in 
some  cases  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  inasmuch  as  the  manu- 
facturers were  already  out  with  their  price  lists  or  soon  would  be, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  hold  a  meeting.  The  correspondence  sub- 
sequent to  meetings  shows  that  price  advances  had  been  discussed, 
that  those  who  were  slow  to  accept  the  proposals  made  were  urged 
to  act  with  the  others  and  prices  were  advanced,  such  advances  not 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  hard  and  fast  agreement  to  put  out  identical 
price  lists,  but  in  accord  with  a  given  or  approximate  percentage 
over  the  current  list. 

The  correspondence  also  shows  that  after  an  advance  has  been  put 
into  effect,  by  means  of  price  lists  exchanged  and  reports  sent  in  by 
various  agents,  the  manufacturers  keep  a  close  serveillance  upon 
each  other's  prices,  with  the  result  that  anyone  who  shows  himself, 
or  is  suspected  of  being,  "  out  of  line  "  is  taken  to  task  for  not  keep- 
ing the  faith.  Thus  prices  are  made  and  are  maintained  in  the 
state  known  to  the  manufacturers  as  "  competitive."  In  order  to  be 
"  competitive  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used,  the  prices  of 
different  companies  must  not  vary  widely. 

It  has  furthermore  been  shown  that,  aside  from  the  deliberations 
at  meetings,  the  manufacturers  also  "  feel  out "  the  situation  by  ask- 
ing each  other  for  advance  information  as  to  what  price  advances 
they  are  going  to  make,  and  frequently  they  place  themselves  on 
record  as  intending  on  a  given  date  to  put  into  effect  a  certain  per- 
centage advance.  In  some  cases  in  requesting  the  information  re- 
garding prices  the  writer  frankly  states  that  he  wishes  to  use  it  in 
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making  up  his  own  prices ;  in  others  he  merely  makes  his  request,  and 
states  that  he  has  not  yet  compiled  his  own  figures. 

In  a  word,  the  letters  of  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  manufacturers 
show  that  their  price  activities  are  such  that  by  discussion  and  har- 
monious action  before  rather  than  by  competition  after  new  prices 
are  issued,  they  determine  a  new  price  level  and  maintain  their  rela-^ 
tive  positions  in  the  market. 

In  the  matter  of  terms  the  department,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  special  terms  committee,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  uni- 
formity in  discounts  for  the  various  zones  in  which  grain  drills  and 
seeders  are  marketed. 

Decided  results  have  been  secured  by  the  work  on  standardization 
and  elimination,  many  hitherto  superfluous  machines  having  been 
expunged  from  the  lists  of  the  manufacturers  and  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  them  to  manufacture  only  such  sizes  and  descriptions 
of  machines  as  were  set  forth  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  It  is  obvious  that  where  joint  efforts  to 
regulate  prices  are  made,  the  greater  the  degree  of  uniformity  of 
terms  and  of  standardization,  the  greater  the  facility  with  which  such 
efforts  are  carried  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

Cost  studies,  as  such,  have  not  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  de* 
velopment  in  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department. 

Section  5. — The  farm  wagon  department. 

Introduction. — The  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which  in  1911  became  the  farm-wagon  department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  is  the  oldest  trade  organization 
of  which  there  is  record  among  manufacturers  of  farm  operating 
equipment.  This  association  was  in  existence  in  1879,  as  shown  by 
the  records  reporting  a  meeting  in  December  of  that  year.  Follow- 
ing disagreements  regarding  price  policies  in  1880,  interest  in  the 
association  lagged  during  the  eighties,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  of  activity  in  1886  and  1887.  Regular  annual  meetings  were 
resumed  in  1891  and  were  continued  from  that  year  until  1911.  In  1911 
the  National  Wagon  Association  united  with  three  other  previously 
separate  and  independent  associations  of  implement  manufacturers 
in  the  formation  of  the  more  comprehensive  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  In  the  new  association  the  National  Wagon 
Manufacturers  became  the  farm-wagon  department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  Since  1911  the  wagon  depart- 
ment has  been  one  of  the  most  active  departments  of  the  association. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  the  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association   at- 
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tempted  to  control  prices  by  several  methods  and  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success.  In  1887  an  attempt  to  form  a  pool  failed.  An- 
other attempt  at  control  through  combination  was  made  in  1899, 
when  about  20  firms  manufacturing  wagons  signed  an  agreement  to 
combine  as  a  means  of  controlling  prices,  but  this  proposed  combina- 
tion was  not  accomplidied.  The  idea  of  a  combination,  however,  was 
not  entirely  given  up.  Various  schemes  were  proposed  until  1909, 
after  which  date  the  plan  of  broad  scale  <x)mbinati(Hi  ap{)ears  to  have 
been  discarded. 

During  the  years  1895  to  1911  the  National  Wagon  Manufacturers 
Association  attempted  other  forms  of  price  control.  Attempts  to 
f onnulate  uniform  price  lists  for  complete  wagons  failed,  but  similar 
efforts  respecting  items  of  wagon  equipment  such  as  wagon  boxes, 
seats,  brakes,  and  extra  widths  and  thicknesses  of  tires  were  more 
successful.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  uniformity  of  prices  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  general  rise  in  price  level  led  to  recom- 
mendations of  percentage  increases  in  the  general  level  of  prices 
from  time  to  time.  As  a  basis  for  such  increases,  the  first  ^ps  which 
eventually  led  to  the  development  of  cost  ^udy  as  used  by  tiie  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  were  taken.  Attempts  to 
secure  comparable  cost  data  as  the  basis  for  uniform  price  lists  in  the 
nineties,  and  later  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  reccwnm^idations  of  per- 
centage advances,  emphasized  the  wide  variety  in  the  construction 
of  wagons  built  by  various  companies  and  gave  rise  to  attempts  to 
standardize  wagon  construction.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  standard- 
izing complete  wagons  at  one  move,  the  problem  was  attacked 
step  by  step  through  standardization  of  items  of  equipment  such  as 
wagon  boxes,  tire  widths,  wheel  heights,  length  of  singletrees,  neck 
yokes,  bolsters,  axles,  etc.,  finally  resulting  in  a  certain  degree  of 
uniformity  in  size  and  similarity  of  construction  for  standard  items 
of  wagon  equipment.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  standard  items 
were  built  in  various  sizes,  it  was  possible  to  build  a  very  large 
number  of  types  and  sizes  of  complete  wagons  by  various  combina- 
tions of  different  items  of  standardized  equipment.  This  situation 
existed  up  to  the  period  1916  to  1919,  described  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  when  radical  steps  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the 
elimination  of  a  certain  number  of  sizes  and  types  of  wagon  equip- 
ment built,  thereby  radically  reducing  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  standard  equipment  possible  in  building  complete  farm 
wagons. 

The  movement  to  standardize  wagons  and  eliminate  unnecessary 
variety  has  been  carried  on  with  two  distinct  financial  benefits  to 
members  in  view,  namely,  control  of  prices  and  competition,  and 
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redttctioisk  of  factory  costs.  Standardization  of  construction  and 
elimination  of  types  and  styles  not  in  gen^*al  nse  resu^  in  more 
efficient  fa€t(»*y  op^ation  by  eliminating  time  k)i^  in  changing  jobs 
and  tools^  and  by  reducing  the  investment  in  raw  materials  and 
finished  products  in  stock,  both  at  factory  and  at  distribution  points. 
A  OHisiderable  part  of  early  efforts  at  standardization  aimed  at  the 
»dc^tion  of  certain  standard  sizes  of  raw  materials  as  a  means  of 
creating  competiticKo  among  manufacturers  of  raw  wagon  materials 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  their  products.  It  was  felt  that  if 
such  standardization  existed,  sawmills  would  produce  raw  wagon 
stock  in  quantity,  thus  insuring  at  all  times  a  supply  from  which 
wagon  manufacturers  could  draw  at  will,  while  competition  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  raw  stock  would  re^ilt  in  lower  costs  and 
greater  imif ormity  of  raw  material  prices.  In  addition  to  reducing 
factory  costs  by  reducing  the  variety  of  factory  processes  and  creat- 
ii^  competition  among  manufacturers  of  raw  materials,  standardiza- 
tion also  renders  control  over  the  prices  of  complete  wagons  more 
easily  attainable  by  making  the  product  of  different  companies  more 
unif ormu  Uniformity  in  construction  tends  to  result  in  uniformity^ 
of  prices  and  at  the  same  time  makes  comparable  costs  for  study 
more  easily  obtainable. 

Efforts  of  the  association  to  compile  wagon  costs  prior  to  1900 
resulted  in  the  submksion  of  data  showing  a  very  wide  range  be- 
tween the  highest  and  tl^  lowest  costs  for  the  same  items  submitted 
by  different  firms.  A  study  conducted  in  1901  showed  the  same  wid^ 
range,  partially  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  specifications  for 
the  wagcm  on  which  costs  were  sulmiitted,  and  partially  due,  it  was 
felt,  to  inadequate  knowledge  of  cost  accounting  on  the  part  of 
members.  The  unsatisfactory  results  of  this  study  caused  dissatis- 
faction with  the  old  methods  and  the  adoption  of  new  ones  in  1902, 
which  were  based  on  the  belief  that  the  low  prices  complained  of 
were  due  quite  as  often  to  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  costs  of 
production  and  distributioan  as  to  competition  in  selling.  To  cor- 
rect this  situation,  a  meeting  held  on  April  2^,  1902,  was  devoted 
principally  to  a  detailed  explanation  of  costs  by  a  member.  From 
this  meting  a  cost-finding  campaign  was  initiated  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  "  cost  education "  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  all  manufacturers  to  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  as  to 
the  elements  of  cost  as  a  means  of  eliminating  low-price  competition 
which  it  is  claimed  is  based  on  inadequate  knowledge  of  costs. 
From  this  beginning,  cost  education,  including  the  compilation  and 
discussion  of  costs  submitted  by  members  on  certain  specified  sizes 
and  types  of  wagcm  construction  at  meetings  of  wagcm  manufacturers 
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developed  into  a  highly  important  activity  of  the  National  Wagon 
Manufacturers'  Association  as  a  means  of  price  control  prior  to 
1911,  and  has  more  recently  been  much  expanded  and  used  by  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Wagon 
Manufacturers'  Association  prior  to  1911,  and  of  the  farm-wagon 
department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  from 
1911  to  1914,  to  control  prices  and  reduce  factory  costs  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  entitled  "  Farm 
Machinery  Trade  Associations,"  Chapters  II  and  III,  pages  21-88, 
inclusive. 

The  farm-wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  wagon  manufac- 
turers held  in  Chicago  on  April  20,  1911,  at  which  it  was  voted  that 
the  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association  would  reorganize 
as  the  farm- wagon  department  of  the  then  newly  organized  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  Since  that  date  the  activitiies 
of  the  previously  existing  National  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion to  improve  conditions  attending  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
farm  wagons  through  cost  study,  standardization  of  wagons,  and  the 
adoption  of  shorter  and  more  uniform  terms  of  sale  have  been  carried 
on  with  certain  modifications  as  to  method,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion. From  the  outset,  the  farm-wagon  department  has  been  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  organized  and  active  departments  of  the  Na- 
tional Association.  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  trade  co- 
operatively the  wagon  department  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  cost  study  and  standardization  of  wagons  as 
the  means  of  controlling  price  competition. 

Cost  study  and  prices. — From  1911  until  the  action  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
in  1914  prohibiting  the  discussion  of  prices,  or  any  direct  action 
regarding  prices  in  association  meetings,  the  wagon  department 
openly  discussed  trade  conditions,  prices,  and  costs  at  meetings  and 
took  direct  steps  recommending  courses  of  action  on  the  part  of  its 
membership  regarding  prices.  General  discussion  of  trade  condi- 
tions and  prices  at  the  meeting  on  April  20,  1911,  indicated  a  practi- 
cally -unanimous  belief  that  maintenance  of  then  existing  prices  was 
necessary.  At  a  meeting  on  June  12, 1912,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  prices  ought  to  be  higher  and  that  none  of  those  present  would 
take  orders  at  the  existing  prices  after  December  31,  1912.  Later 
in  the  year  replies  to  a  questionnaire  on  conditions  in  the  business 
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were  discussed.  The  replies  showed  that  17  out  of  23  companies  had 
made  no  change  in  prices  since  1910.  The  meeting  voted  to  recom- 
mend a  5  per  cent  advance  to  become  effective  January  1,  1913,  and 
another  additional  6  per  cent  advance  to  become  effective  April  1, 
1913.  A  meeting  of  the  department  in  November,  1912,  indorsed  both 
percentage  recommendations,  but  changed  the  effective  date  of  the 
second  from  April  1  to  June  1, 1913.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  percentage  increase  in  prices  formally  recommended  by  the  de- 
partment. Following  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  pro- 
hibiting further  direct  discussion  of  prices,  renewed  interest  was 
shown  in  cost  study  at  meetings  of  the  department,  and  statements 
of  cost  increases  shown  by  cost  studies  were  substituted  for  direct 
recommendations  that  members  maintain  or  increase  prices. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  department  in  June,  1913,  the  president  of 
the  department  presented  a  detailed  cost  formula  said  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  farm-wagon  industry.  In  presenting  this  formula, 
the  president  pointed  out  that "  the  very  great  benefit  in  having  asso- 
ciations make  comparisons  is  in  seeing  how  the  costs  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent plants  and  what  the  averages  of  the  comparative  costs  are.  In 
this  way  the  figures  of  one  plant  are  a  check  on  the  figures  of  the 
other."  The  importance  of  similar  or  standard  specifications  for 
wagons  as  a  basis  for  comparing  costs  at  different  factories  was  also 
explained.  For  purposes  of  comparison  members  of  the  department 
presented  costs  based  on  the  size  of  wagon  in  most  general  use.  Wide 
discrepancies  were  found  between  costs  submitted,  which  it  was  said 
indicated  that  the  cost  systems  of  manufacturers  were  not  uniform,  and 
that  there  was  need  of  such  uniformity  as  proposed  by  the  president's 
cost  system.  The  desirability  of  having  absolutely  comparable  costs 
so  impressed  the  department  that  the  employment  of  cost  account- 
ants to  compile  the  costs  of  a  few  standard  wagons  from  the  cost 
systems  in  use  in  various  factories  was  authorized  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  report  of  the  accountants  covering  the  costs  of  certain  stand- 
ard wagons  at  the  factories  of  five  of  the  largest  manufacturers  was 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  department  in  September,  1913.  The 
costs  compiled  by  the  accountants  were  higher  than  those  previously 
presented  by  the  manufacturers.-  No  reconmiendation  as  to  price 
increase  was  made.  Instead  it  was  held  that  the  higher  costs  shown 
by  the  accountants  constituted  a  forcible  suggestion  to  each  manufac- 
turer that  the  careful  checking  over  of  his  costs  was  a  most  important 
step  preliminary  to  making  up  prices  for  1914.  This  form  of  recom- 
mendation, which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  other  departments 
of  the  National  Association,  marks  the  most  recent  step  in  progress 
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in  associated  effort  to  control  prices  of  farm  operating  equipment.  It 
substitutes  cost  education  for  the  unsatisfactory  and  unenforceable 
definite  price  agreement.  The  cost  committee  reports  its  findings^ 
usually  stating  the  percentage  by  which  costs  are  found  to  have  in- 
creased, and  in  most  cases  recommending  that  the  findings  of  the 
committee  indicate  that  each  manufacturer  should  carefully  check 
over  his  own -costs  in  determining  his  selling  policy.  Copies  of  the 
tabulated  costs  are  generally  furnished  to  members  who  have  fur- 
nished costs  for  the  study.  Prices  are  not  always  mentioned  directly, 
each  member  being  left  to  determine  his  own  prices  in  the  light  of  his 
own  costs,  with  the  additional  information  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  study,  and  with  the  definite  suggestion  of  the  percentage  increase 
in  costs  reported  by  the  committee  as  a  basis  for  the  minimum  ad- 
vance in  his  prices.  He  is  aware  that  no  objection  will  be  made  to 
a  greater  increase  than  that  suggested  by  the  cost  study,  and  that  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so  there  is  no  compelling  force  preventing  him  from 
making  a  less  increase  other  than  the  disfavor  with  which  such  action 
may  be  regarded  by  competitors  as  being  a  failure  to  adopt  the  report 
of  the  cost  committee  which  is  regarded  by  the  association  as  embody- 
ing the  best  wisdom  to  be  had  on  the  subject. 

There  was  a  rapid  increase  in  wages  of  labor  and  prices  of  mate- 
rials during  the  period  1916  to  1918  and  during  this  period  the 
wagon  department  was  quite  active  in  cost  study.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  annual  meeting  in  November  of  each  year,  special  meet- 
ings were  frequently  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  costs, 
standardization,  terms,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  trade.  The 
real  pressure  of  advancing  costs  does  not  appear  in  the  wagon  de- 
partment's efforts  at  cost  study  and  price  control  until  1916. 

The  annual  meeting  held  on  November  30  and  December  1,  1915, 
was  devoted  to  standardization  of  farm-truck  gears.  Estimated  costs 
for  two  types  of  truck  adopted  as  standard  at  the  meeting  were  ar- 
rived at  through  consultation  by  manufacturers  present  at  the  meet- 
ing. A  special  committee  of  five  was  appointed  and  instructed  "  to 
investigate  the  rising  cost  of  materials  and  to  report  by  mail  to  all 
members  as  soon  as  possible."  The  committee  made  its  report  by 
mail  on  January  17,  1916.  At  a  special  meeting  held  February  2, 
1916,  the  president  of  the  department  called  attention  to  the  com- 
mittee's report  of  January  17,  1916,  and  said  that  since  material  for 
the  report  was  secured,  further  advances  amounting  to  $1.26  per 
wagon  had  taken  place,  making  a  total  increase  of  $5.84  for  materials 
used  in  a  standard  3 J-inch  skein  wagon  with  1^  by  f  inch  tires.  The 
,  minutes  state  that  *^  after  a  very  general  discussion  of  the  subject  it 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  no  manufacturer  would  be  justified 
in  failing  to  review  his  costs  and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  un- 
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stable  market,  each  manufacturer  would  have  to  guard  himself 
against  further  increased  costs." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  department  held  on  May  23,  1916,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  general  cost  study  carried  on.  The  following 
c(»nm^it  r^arding  material  and  manufacturing  costs,  however,  ap« 
pears  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting: 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  any  manufacturer  who  has  faUed 
to  thonoughly  review  his  production  costs  and  adjust  his  seUing  prices  on  the 
basis  of  present  cost  of  materials,  has  made  a  most  serious  mistake,  because 
of  the  certainty  of  present  material  prices  and  cost  of  manufacturing,  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  when  recession,  if  any,  will  occur.  All  manufacturers  in 
this  line  are  strongly  urged  to  give  this  matter  Immediate  attention. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  for  costs  sent  out  on  November  14,  1916, 
data  were  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  held  on  November  23, 
1916.  The  secretary  and  general  manager  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  discrepancies  appearing  in  these  returiis  "caused  either 
by  a  failure  to  carefully  follow  the  cost  questions  on  the  blanks  sent 
out,  or  because  their  systems  did  not  supply  the  information."  Hei 
emphasized  the  need  of  standardizing  co^  accounts  and  urged  mem- 
bers to  cooperate  with  the  association's  committee  on  manufacturing 
costs  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  such  standardization,  "  so 
that  in  making  future  inquiries,  if  these  representative  accounts  were 
standardized  with  all  members,  the  same  elements  would  be  included 
in  all  reports  made  and  more  satisfactory  results  obtained." 

Following  the  consideration  of  the  cost  data,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  general  attitude  of  those  present  toward  conditions 
then  prevailing.  Various  members  present  answered  the  following 
question :  "  How  do  you  feel  concerning  the  present  trade  situation 
and  what  have  you  done  relative  to  the  increasing  expense  of  pro- 
duction?" The  president  of  the  department  warned  those  present 
that  in  order  to  prevent  the  answers  and  discussion  from  developing 
into  an  illegal  consideration  of  prices,  "that  it  would  be  desirable 
on  the  part  of  every  member  to  avoid  stating  what  his  views  were  as 
to  the  future,  or  what  his  intentions  were  as  to  action  after  this 
meeting,  but  that  statements  be  confined  to  what  had  already  been 
done."  Twenty  of  the  twenty-one  firms  represented  at  this  meeting 
answered  the  question.  In  spite  of  the  warning  several  of  those 
present,  after  stating  what  had  been  done,  added  statements  as  to 
future  policy,  both  as  to  prices  and  diipping  dates.  The  following 
statements  were  made: 

1.  In  order  to  break  even  we  will  have  to  get  an  advance  of  about  17  per 
cent  over  1915  prices.  Made  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  effective  April  l,  and 
another  effective  July  1,  and  have  taken  orders  on  the  second  advance  for 
shipment  as  late  as  August  next  year,  for  fortunately  have  only  a  small  number 
of  orders,  1,200  to  1,500  wagons.    We  feel  we  ought  to  limit  the  time  to  May  1. 
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2.  We  advanced  6  per  cent  on  April  1  and  it  seems  we  should  put  on  anotlier 
10  per  cent.    Expect  to  change  our  prices  December  1. 

3.  This  matter  has  been  considered  by  our  people  and  we  are  getting  $6.50 
more  for  a  standard  wagon  now  than  we  got  last  year,  and  the  cost  figures 
that  we  completed  this  morning  will  have  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
organization  in  general,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  we  can  afford 
to  put  high-priced  material  in  wagons  and  sell  those  wagons  at  the  basis  of 
prices  on  material  that  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  less  money. 

4.  To  break  even  we  have  got  to  put  another  10  per  cent  on. 

5.  Before  long  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  make  further  advan<3es. 

6.  From  the  increased  costs,  we  should  have  at  least  a  10  per  cent  advance 
and  we  will  make  anything  between  5  and  10  per  cent  according  to  the  strength 
we  can  get  in  the  way  of  support. 

7.  We  feel  we  have  covered  that  advance  [$8  per  wagon  shown  by  the  com- 
pany's accounting  system]  so  far,  but  we  anticipate  that  the  prices  on  material 
will  warrant  another  advance  before  long. 

8.  Expect  to  put  on  another  advance  of  at  least  5  per  cent  in  effect  De- 
cember 1. 

9.  We  have  in  the  last  year  advanced  our  prices  on  two  occasions — one  5 
per  cent  on  April  25  and  another  5  per  cent  on  June  10 — ^but  find  we  will  have 
to  make  another  advance  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  preparation  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  department,  which 
was  held  on  April  11,  1917,  inquiry  blanks  were  sent  out  for  costs 
of  certain  specified  types  of  wagons.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  were 
compiled  and  the  tabulated  costs  were  discussed  at  the  meeting.  The 
minutes  state  that — 

As  there  was  such  a  wide  divergence  in  the  final  figures  submitted  by  each 
member,  it  was  realized  that,  in  future  inquiries  of  this  kind,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  definite,  simple,  and  effective  cost  inquiry  form  for  members 
to  fill  out  in  order  that  the  various  cost  items  entering  into  the  production  of 
any  type  of  wagon  might  be  reported  by  each  member  under  exactly  the  same 
headings.    In  this  way  comparisons  would  be  profitable. 

Following  this  meeting  W.  F.  Pape  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  of  America  addressed  a  letter  to  A.  B.  Thielens  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  on  April  18,  in  which  he  stated  his  belief  that  the  figures 
submitted  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  for  the  meeting  on  April 
11,  were  too  low.    Mr.  Pape  stated: 

I  have  been  giving  the  figures  handed  in  by  you  on  April  11  some  considera- 
tion and  I  believe  that  your  cost  figures  are  rather  low. 

The  figures  that  we  put  in  cover  the  wagon  sold,  and  I  am  wondering  if  you 
feel  that  your  figures  are  correct  If  they  are  then  we  surely  have  made  an 
error  somewhere. 

If  you  care  to  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  fully  on  the  subject 

On  April  23,  Mr.  Thielens  replied  stating  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Pape  on  the  matter  and  would  bring  it  up  again  later 
after  returning  from  a  trip  to  Washington  and  other  points  in  the 
East.    On  May  3,  Mr.  Thielens  again  proposed  that  arrangements 
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be  made  for  representatives  of  the  two  companies  to  meet  either  at 
South  Bend  or  Chicago  to  discuss  the  matter. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  department  that  costs  for 
the  neirii  meeting  should  be  reported  on  uniform  blanks,  E.  E. 
Parsonage,  president  of  the  department,  and  E.  W.  McCullough,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association,  prepared  a  schedule  for  the  de- 
sired cost  reports.  On  May  27,  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  to  various 
members  interested  in  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  meeting,  stating 
that  the  blanks  would  be  mailed  out  within  a  day  or  two;  also, 
that  Mr.  Parsonage  had  suggested  the  use  of  $3.35  per  hundred- 
weight for  steel  f .  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  and  $3.35  for  pig  iron  at  Chicago 
in  computing  the  costs  to  be  submitted.  The  meeting  for  the  consid- 
eration of  these  costs  was  finally  arranged  for  August  23, 1917.  The 
minutes  state  that  Mr.  Parsonage — 

called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  general  the  tabulation  showed  that  cost 
figures  in  this  instance  were  more  nearly  uniform  than  in  any  report  that  hjad 
been  rendered  for  some  years;  indicating  more  care  and  accuracy  on  the  part 
of  members  in  figuring  their  costs. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
these  figures  would  be  in  the  personal  analysis  given  them  by  members  after  they 
returned  home. 

The  uniformity  noted  by  Mr.  Pa*rsonage  is  explained  by  the 
following  correspondence  indicating  that  detailed  comparisons  of 
costs  were  made  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  with  those  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  and  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  during  the 
days  preceding  the  meeting.  On  August  13,  President  Parsonage 
wrote  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, stating  thai  four  manufacturers  had  not  yet  sent  in  their 
costs,  one  of  the  four  being  the  Studebaker  Corporation.  On  August 
14,  Mr.  Thielens  replied  in  a  manner  indicating  that  some  prelimi- 
nary comparison  of  the  costs  prepared  by  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion with  those  of  certain  other  manufacturers  indicated  a  diflPerence 
in  cost  of  material  which  Mr.  Thielens  proposed  to  check  out  by 
sending  a  representative  of  his  cost  department  to  confer  with  the 
cost  departments  of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  and  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.    Mr.  Thielens  stated: 

Referring  to  yours  of  the  13th  regarding  a  report  to  Mr.  McCullough ;  I  wrote 
Mac  some  time  ago  unless  we  could  get  a  check  out  on  the  seeming  difference  in 
the  cost  of  materials  that  we  would  not  submit  a  report.  So  far  have  had  a 
conference  with  I.  H.  Co.  on  this  subject  and  find  nothing  to  convince  me  that 
their  estimate  is  better  than  our  cost. 

In  keeping  with  the  conversation  with  you  and  Lea  on  the  subject,  am  ar- 
ranging to  have  Mr.  T.  L.  Hogan  of  our  cost  department  leave  here  to-morrow  at 
6.29  for  Moline,  and  he  will  call  for  you  at  the  wagon  company  office  the  first 
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• 

thing  Thursday  morning  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  arranged  with  your 
boys  to  go  through  the  3i  wagon  and  3i  truck  as  covered  by  the  form  submitted. 
Am  writing  to  Lea  on  the  same  subject  and  have  asked  Mr.  Hogan  to  take 
the  time  necessary  to  do  a  good  job,  using  two  days  if  necessary,  one  with  you 
and  one  with  Moline. 

On  September  3,  1917,  Mr.  Thielens  again  wrote  Mr.  Parsonage 
inclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hogan's  report.    Mr.  Thielens  stated : 

Am  inclosing  report  of  our  Mr.  Hogan  on  the  conference  with  yourselves  and 
Moline  on  costs  for  3i  wagon.  Copy  is  going  to  Mr.  Lea  in  the  same  way  as  to 
you,  and  if  your  man  made  a  report  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  confepMice  was  worth  while  and  that  good  win 
come  ft'om  it. 

That  this  comparison  of  costs  included  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.  and  that  its  object  was  to  locate  differences  in  the 
costs  of  the  two  companies  is  evident  from  the  following  letter 
written  by  H.  J.  McCullough,  manager  of  the  vehicle  division  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  to  Mr.  Thielens.  It  is  also 
evident  that  this  comparison  had  a  vital  bearing  among  the  large 
manufacturers  of  wagons  on  the  movement  then  in  progress  to  formu- 
late a  uniform  co^  system  as  the  basis  for  cost  study  reports  for  use 
in  department  meetings.  Under  date  of  August  16,  1917,  H.  J.  Mc- 
Cullough wrote: 

Yesterday  your  Mr.  Hill  spent  the  day  with  us  as  per  our  recent  under- 
standing, and  we  take  this  importunity  to  assure  you  of  our  appreciaticm,  for 
liis  visit  certainly  proved  profitable  and  we  believe  equally  so  to  your  com- 
pany as  ours,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  entered  into  a  detailed  comparison  of 
costs  and  located  variances  that  could  not  have  been  secured  in  any  other  way, 
of  all  of  which  Mr.  Hill  no  doubt  gave  you  fuU  account. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  standardization  of  the  cost  compila- 
ti(ms  is  just  as  essential  as  any  oth^  work  our  association  is  doing,  fca*  if 
we  can  adopt  a  standard  method  for  arriving  at  costs,  it  wiU  prove  a  won- 
derful benefit  in  establishing  profitable  selling  prices  to  all  of  »a  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  differences  in  the  sales  price,  and  must  be  to  encourage 
competition,  but  for  comparison's  sake  a  standard  cost  basis  is  certainly  worth 
while; 

The  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  influential  group  of  manufacturers 
to  secure  absolutely  comparable  costs  was  renewed  interest  in  the 
movement  for  a  uniform  cost  accounting  system  among  wagon  manu- 
facturers. At  the  meeting  on  August  23,  1917,  two  committees  were; 
appointed,  upon  each  of  which  E.  E,  Parsonage,  president  of  the  de- 
partment, and  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  were  to  serve  as 
ex  officio  members.  One  committee  was  to  draw  up  a  uniform  cost 
inquiry  sheet  for  farm  wagons ;  the  other,  a  similar  sheet  for  farm 
trucks.    At  a  meeting  of  the  department  on  Decemb^  18,  1917,  a 
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complete  cost  system  and  form  for  reporting  cost  dfita  consisting  of 
29  sheets  to  the  set,  covering  in  minute  detail  the  cost  of  wagons 
f.  o.  b.  cars  at  factory,  was  presented,  A  letter  of  instructions  ac- 
companying the  set  explained  the  details  under  each  general  head- 
ing appearing  on  the  sheets  and  explained  in  detail  the  method  of 
making  up  costs  under  the  various  headings  for  submission  to  the 
association.  This  system  was  adopted.  The  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing contain  the  following  statements  regarding  the  system  and  its 
use: 

Wh«i  these  forms  are  finally  in  use,  we  wiU  have  accuracy  In  our  costs  that 
we  have  never  even  approached  heretofore.  We  will  have  comparisons  of  the 
different  makes  of  wagons  and  get  complete  costs  which  we  have  previously 
never  been  able  to  obtain,  and  I  am  sure  this  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  all. 

Hiese  Bets  can  be  used  in  the  compilation  of  any  wagon  costs — ^the  various 
items  mentioned  in  the  forms  cover  every  detail  that  goes  to  make  up  a  wag<Mi. 
On  the  reverse  side  are  assembled  all  labor  items  that  go  into  any  particular 
manufacture  which  will  enable  you  to  figure  out  just  what  items  of  labor  you 
should  include.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  to  explain.  I  might  say 
that  the  forms  will  enable  us  not  only  to  make  returns  on  costs  to  our  various 
meetings,  but  will  be  of  benefit  in  your  own  plants  in  helping  you  analyae  ycmr 
minor  details  as  to  labor,  materials,  overhead,  etc.  Of  course,  this  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  smaller  concerns,  the  larger  ones,  necessarily,  having  com- 
plete cost  systems  and  well-organized  cost  departments ;  but  they  have  and  will 
continue  to  help  the  smaller  concerns  to  arrive  at  the  dividing  line  between  costs 
and  profits. 

The  cost  committee  recommended  that  following  the  meeting  all 
members  immediately  begin  work  on  costs  to  be  submitted  on  the 
blanks  for  use  at  a  meeting  that  it  was  proposed  would  be  held  about 
March  1, 1918.  Various  delays  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  certain 
standard  types  of  wagons  for  which  costs  were  to  be  returned,  and 
formulation  and  adoption  of  a  schedule  of  material  prices  for  use 
in  compiling  costs  to  be  submitted,  prevented  the  completion  of  costs 
before  March  1,  1918,  as  proposed.  The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the 
department  held  on  February  28, 1918,  state  that  the  following  speci- 
fication were  adopted  as  standard  for  the  types  and  sizes  of  wagons 
for  which  costs  were  to  be  submitted  for  study : 

1.  standard  wa^on  (i.  e.,  3i"  cast  skein)  : 

44"-50"  or  44"-452"  wheels ;  W  x  f "  tire ;  drop  pole ;  26"  x  lO'  6"  box, 
grain  cleats,  patent  end  gate,  cross  chains;  seat;  doubletrees  and  neck 
yoke ;  gear  brake.    Extra  for  3"  x  i"  tire. 

2.  Medium  south  (i.  e.,  2f"  cast  skein)  : 

40"-44"  wheels;  Ih"  x  -h"  tire;  slip  stiff  pole;  22"  v  10'  box; 
plain  end  gate,  no  grain  cleats;  no  seat  or  brake.  Gear  brake  extra, 
and  2"  x  f"  tire,  extra. 

3.  One-horse  wagon  (i.  e.,  2%"  cast  skein) : 

40"-44"  wheels;  li"  x  ^"  tire;  14"  x  r  6"  box  and  seat. 
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4.  Truck  gear  (regular  3}    cast  skein)  : 

36"  X  42"  wood  wheels;  3"  x  |"  tire;  clipped  gear,  single  braced 
and  trussed;   round  steel  front  hounds  or  square  wood  hounds;   top 
bolsters  plated ;  no  stay  chains ;  no  doubletrees  or  neck  yoke. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  above  standard  types  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  formulate  a  schedule  of  prices  for  materials  such 
as  malleable  iron,  lumber,  varnishes,  paints  and  oils,  etc.,  to  be 
used  in  the  compilation  of  costs  figures  as  a  means  of  making  the 
costs  submitted  absolutely  comparable.  The  use  of  the  uniform 
forms  was  unanimously  approved  and  it  was  decided  that  the  costs 
would  be  returned  to  the  oflSce  of  the  National  Association  not  later 
than  May  10,  1918,  for  compilation  and  use  at  a  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment set  for  June  6,  1918.  Delays  prevented  the  return  of  the 
costs  on  the  date  set  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  June  that 
they  were  compiled.  A  copy  of  the  summarized  costs  was  furnished 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  it  was  asked  to  pass  upon  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  use  of  costs  for  study  at  association  meet- 
ings. Failure  to  secure  the  desired  approval  of  the  Commission 
caused  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  to  sus- 
pend cost  study.  (See  p.  306).  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  wagon 
department  on  September  4,  1918,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  stand- 
ardization. The  minutes  of  this  meeting  contain  no  reference  in- 
dicating  that  any  consideration  was  given  to  the  results  of  the  cost 
study.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  department,  held  on  November 
19-20,  1918,  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Association,  presented  the  resolution  of  the  executive 
committee  prohibiting  further  cost  study  and  explained  in  detail 
the  reasons  for  the  association  discontinuing  cost  studies. 

The  blanks  used  by  the  wagon  department  in  the  spring  of  1918 
called  for  the  following  detailed  information  regarding  each  part 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  wagon: 

(A)  Name  of  article  or  part. 

(B)  Rough  size  of  material  and  number  of  pieces  used. 

(C)  Kind  of  material  used. 

(D)  Quantity  used  (metal  in  pounds,  lumber  in  feet). 

(E)  Price  of  material. 

(F)  Total  value  of  material  (no  labor  included). 

(G)  Material  loss  or  waste  in  manufacture. 
(H)  Total  cost  of  material 

(I)  Total  productive  labor. 
(J)  Total  nonproductive  labor. 
(K)  Total  labor  cost  (sum  of  I  and  J). 
(L)  Overhead  or  works  expense. 
(M)  Total  factory  cost  (sum  of  H,  K,  and  L). 
(N)  Rental  and  interest* 
(O)  Packing,  loading,  and  shipping. 

(P)  Final  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  (sum  of  M,  N,  and  O — ^no  selling  expense 
Included). 
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The  instructions  accompanying  the  blanks  specified  in  detail  the 
manner  in  which  costs  were  to  be  computed.  Wood  stock  and  paint 
materials  were  to  be  entered  at  prices  as  of  a  certain  date  to  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  association,  and  steel  and  iron 
at  prices  shown  in  a  schedule  of  prices  to  be  furnished  by  the 
association.  An  arbitrary  allowance  of  $3  per  M  was  to  be  made 
on  all  wood  stock  to  '*  cover  cost  of  receiving,  inspecting,  piling, 
transferring  to  kilns  and  to  works."  Productive  labor,  nonpro- 
ductive labor,  and  overhead  or  works  expense  were  specified  in 
detail.  Buildings  were  to  be  depreciated  at  5  per  cent  and  ma- 
chinery at  10  per  cent  annually.  Salary  allowances  were  to  be  made 
for  each  function  performed  by  the  owner  or  any  member  of  his 
family.  **  Interest  charges  at  6  per  cent  on  investments  in  build- 
ings and  machinery  (not  stock) "  and  rental  charges  if  paid  were  to 
appear  in  a  column  headed  "  Rental  and  interest."  (For  complete 
copy  of  the  directions  see  Exhibit  IV,  p.  700.) 

Although  members  were  instructed  to  adjust  their  costs  for  com- 
parability by  the  use  of  the  schedule^  of  material  prices  formulated 
by  the  committee,  wide  differences  appear  in  the  costs  submitted 
by  different  manufacturers.  Twenty  manufacturers  returned  costs 
for  the  3i-inch  cast  skein  wagon  complete  with  1^  by  f  inch  tire. 
The  total  cost  of  materials  per  wagon  varied  from  $53.39  to  $73.97; 
total  factory  labor  costs  reported  varied  from  $6.62  to  $19.07  per 
wagon;  overhead  or  works  expense  varied  from  $3.28  to  $26.12  per 
wagon.  Twelve  of  the  twenty  firms  reported  "rental  and  interest," 
the  amounts  varying  from  $0.55  to  $5.21  per  wagon.  Thirteen  firms 
reported  "  packing,  loading,  and  shipping "  expenses  varying  from 
$0.58  to  $2.27  per  wagon. 

Eleven  firms  furnished  costs  for  a  2f-inch  cast  skein  "Medium 
South  "  wagon  complete  with  IJ  by  ^  inch  tires.  The  total  cost 
of  materials  reported  by  different  firms  for  this  type  of  wagon  varied 
from  $42.10  to  $59.51 ;  total  factory  labor  costs  varied  from  $5.53  to 
$17.52;  and  total  overhead  or  works  expense  varied  from  $2.91  to 
$11.88.  Five  of  the  eleven  firms  reported  "  rental  and  interest,"  the^ 
amounts  varying  from  $0.47  to  $4.13,  and  six  firms  reported  "  pack- 
ing, loading,  and  shipping,"  the  amounts  varying  from  $0.58  to  $1.80. 

Eight  firms  reported  costs  for  a  2|-inch  skein  one-horse  wagon  with 
14-inch  double  box,  spring  seat,  and  IJ  by  ^  inch  tires.  Material 
costs  varied  from  $27.58  to  $32.30 ;  factory  labor  costs  from  $4.71  to 
$10.15;  and  total  overhead  or  works  expense  from  $2.29  to  $8.78. 
Two  of  the  eight  firms  reported  "  rental  and  interest "  items  of  $0.35 
and  $0.87  per  wagon,  respectively.  Four  of  the  eight  firms  reported 
"  packing,  loading,  and  shipping,"  the  amounts  varying  from  $0.44 
to  $1.13  per  wagon. 
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£tev^i  firms  reported  costs  for  a  SJ-indi  $keiH  farm-track  gear 
with  3  by  f  inch  tires,  no  box,  doubletrees,  or  nec^  yoke.  The  ma- 
terial costs  reported  for  this  type  of  truck  varied  from  $27,43  to 
$44.52  per  truck;  and  labor  costs  from  $8.20  to  $ia40.  Ten  of  the 
eleven  reported  overhead  or  works  expense,  the  amounts  varying 
from  $1.86  to  $14.72  per  truck.  Five  firms  reported  "rental  and 
interest,"  the  amounts  varying  f  rc«n  $0.75  to  $1.44  per  truck,  and 
seven  reported  "packing,  loading,  and  shipping"  from  $0,17  to 
$1.10  per  truck. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  spread  in  material  costs  quoted  above 
that  the  use  of  the  schedule  of  material  prices  did  not  result  in  even 
approximate  uniformity  of  material  costs.  The  differences  may  in 
some  cases  be  due  to  different  construction,  or  to  the  use  of  different 
materials,  or  ev^i  to  failure  to  use  the  material  price  schedule  as  in- 
structed. Failure  of  a  considerable  number  of  firms  to  fill  out  thd 
schedule  in  all  of  the  detail  as  to  labor,  overhead,  rental  and  interest, 
packing,  loading,  and  shipping,  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that 
these  items  were  not  segregated  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  com- 
panies. The  fact  that  a  standard  system  of  accounting  was  not  used 
by  all  manufacturers  reporting,  resulted  in  grouping  of  items  in  the 
schedule  in  such  a  manner  that  the  figures  submitted  were  not  compar- 
able in  detail.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  the  average 
costs  submitted  under  three  principal  heads:  Materials;  labor;  and 
overhead,  rent,  interest,  and  shipping  taken  together  as  a  group,  for 
three  sizes  of  wagons  and  one  size  of  f arm-trudt  gear  as  specified  in 
the  table.  Although  there  were  wide  variations  in  the  costs  r^jortcd 
by  different  manufacturers  for  eadi  style,  the  averages  show  only 
comparatively  small  variations  in  the  percwitage  relationship  of 
materials,  labor  and  other  expends  to  total  costs  for  each  type  of 
wagon. 

Table  145. — Average  coat  per  wa^on  for  fonr  types  of  loagons,  reported  by 
nhembera  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  for  cost  study 
in  June,  1918. 


Overhead,      rent. 

Nam- 

Materials. 

Labor. 

interest,  and 

DOT 

firms 

Size  and  style. 

Total 
cost. 

shii^iing. 

nv 

port- 
ing. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

POToent 

Amount. 

of  total 

Amount. 

of  total 

Amount. 

of  total 

cost. 

oost. 

cost. 

20 

3i-tnch  skein  wagon,  com- 
plete, with  li  by  i  inch 
tire  and  gear  brake 

$87.23 

$63.75 

73.1 

$13.09 

15.0 

$ia39 

11.9 

11 

2^inch  skein  wagon,  com- 
plete, with  IJ  by  x\lnch 

tires— BO  seat  or  brake 

«8.85 

49.83 

72.1 

10.27 

14.9 

8.98 

13.0 

8 

2|-inch      skein      one-horse 
wagon,  complete,  with  l\ 
by  /f  inch   tire,  14-inch 
doable  box  and  seat 

• 

43.74 

30.26 

e&.2 

7.06 

1ft.  1 

«.44 

14.  V 

,       " 

3J-inch    skein     larm-tnick 
gear,  3  bv  |  inch  tire— no 
box,  double  trees,  or  neck 

yoke 

48.34 

34.93 

72.2 

7.00 

14.5 

6.41 

13.3 
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Four  of  the  twenty  firms  reporting  costs  on  a  S^^-indi  skein  farm 
wagon,  complete,  with  1^  by  f  inch  tires,  to  the  association  also  re^ 
ported  costs  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  a  wa^n  of  the 
sa^ie  specifications  for  their  fiscal  year  1917-18.  The  period  for 
which  costs  were  submitted  to  the  Commission  included,  in  the  case 
of  each  company,  the  months  of  April  and  May,  in  1918,  during 
which  the  cost  figures  submitted  to  the  association  were  compiled. 
The  figures  requested  by  the  Commission  were  to  be  the  actual  costs 
from  the  books  of  the  companies;  those  submitted  to  the  association 
were  presumably  actual  costs  for  a  part  of  the  same  period — ad- 
justed in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  material  prices  furnished 
by  the  association.  The  following  table  shows  the  costs  submitted 
to  the  Commission,  and  the  costs  of  the  same  wagcm  as  submitted 
to  the  association.  No  selling  expense  is  included  either  in  the  figures 
sulMnitted  to  the  association  or  to  the  Commission,  and  the  item  of 
interest  on  plant  investment  is  eliminated  from  the  figures  used  in 
the  table. 


Table  146. — Comparative  table  of  farm  wagon  costs  in  1918  as  submitted  by  four 
manufacturers  to  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  cost  study  and  as  submdtted  to  the  Federal  Trade  ConinUssiofu 


^INCH  CAST  SS: 

EIN  WAGON,  COMPLETE,  WITH  1§  BY  |  INCH  TIRES. 

Total  ooRt  per  wagon. 

Difference  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  over  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

M&nuf&eturer. 

Sub- 
mitted 

to 
Associ' 

ation. 

Sub- 
mitted 

to 
Ck)m- 
mfs- 
sion. 

Difference. 

Materials. 

Labor,  overhead. 

Average  for  four  manufac- 
turers.   » 

DoUars. 
87.62 

DoUars. 
73.30 

DoBors. 
14.32 

Per  cent. 
19.5 

Dollars. 
12.95 

Percent. 
24.1 

Dollars. 
1.37 

Per  cent. 
7.00 

No.l 

84.21 
95.16 
94.46 
76.64 

169.21 
«  81. 32 
S69.23 
^73.43 

15.00 

13.84 

25.23 

3.21 

21.7 

17.0 

36.4 

4.4 

15.98 

10.60 

22.18 

3.05 

33.2 

18.6 

42.8 

5.3 

•.98 

3.24 

3.05 

.16 

6  4.7 

No.  2. 

13.4 

Now  3. 

17.5 

No.  4 • 

1.0 

1  Fiscal  year  Oct.  1. 1917,  to  Sept.  30, 1918. 
«  Fiscal  year  Nov.  1, 1917,  to  Oct.  31, 1918. 
s  Fiscal  year  July  1, 1917,  to  June  30, 1918. 


« Fiscal  year  June  1, 1917,  to  May  31, 1918. 
•Decrease. 


The  comparisons  made  in  the  table  above  show  that  the  costs  of  the 
four  manufacturers  submitted  to  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association  were  in  the  case  of  each  firm  markedly  higher  than 
those  submitted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  difference 
is  probably  due  to  two  reasons — first,  to  the  adjustment  of  costs  by 
the  use  of  the  schedule  of  material  prices  supplied  by  the  association ; 
and,  second,  to  the  fact  that  the  periods  covered  in  the  compilations 
do  not  exactly  coincide.    For  the  first  two  companies  shown  in  the 
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tabulations,  the  higher  figures  submitted  to  the  association  probably 
covered  a  shorter  period  of  manufacture  ending  about  the  middle  of 
the  fiscal  period  for  which  costs  were  submitted  to  the  Commissioni 
In  the  case  of  the  last  two  companies  the  ends  of  the  periods  covered 
in  both  compilations  practically  coincided.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
three  companies  any  use  of  higher  cost  materials  in  the  latter  part 
of  their  respective  fiscal  years  should  result  in  costs  submitted  to 
the  Commission  being  higher  than  those  submitted  at  an  earlier 
date  to  the  association.  The  contrary,  however,  is  shown  by  the 
tabulation.  The  average  total  cost  submitted  to  the  association  was 
$14.32,  or  19.5  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  submitted  to  the 
Commission.  The  average  cost  of  materials  alone  was  $12.95,  or  24.1  - 
per  cent  higher,  and  the  average  labor  and  overhead  was  $1.37,  or 
7  per  cent  higher  than  that  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

The  total  costs  submitted  to  the  association  by  individual  com- 
panies were  in  each  case  higher  than  those  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion, by  percentages  varying  from  4.4  per  cent  to  36.4  per  cent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  diflEerence  appears  in  material  costs,  which  were 
from  5.3  per  cent  to  42.8  per  cent  higher  than  those  submitted  to  the 
Commission,  while  the  figures  for  overhead  submitted  to  the  associa- 
tion were  in  one  case,  4.7  per  cent  less,  and  in  the  remaining  three 
cases  from  1  per  cent  to  17.5  per  cent  higher  than  those  submitted  to 
the  Commission.  The  imif  ormly  higher  material  costs  based  on  the 
association's  schedule  of  material  prices  were  submitted  for  cost  study 
at  an  earlier  date  than  those  furnished  to  the  Commission.  Ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  the  average  total 
cost  submitted  to  the  association  and  the  average  total  cost  submit- 
ted to  the  Commission  appears  in  material  costs.  This  indicates  that 
the  use  of  the  schedule  of  material  prices  resulted  in  the  submission 
of  unduly  high  material  costs  for  use  in  the  proposed  cost  meeting  of 
the  association. 

The  following  table  presents  in  tabular  form  the  percentages 
of  total  cost  attributed  by  various  firms  in  their  reports  to  total  ma- 
terials, total  factory  labor,  and  total  overhead,  packing  and  shipping 
combined.  The  percentages  are  computed  directly  from  the  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  study  furnished  by  the  association  to  the 
Commission.  A  number  of  firms  failed  to  fill  out  the  blanks  in  detail, 
hence  the  necessity  of  grouping  totals  under  the  three  heads  adopted. 
Failure  to  fill  out  the  blanks  was  probably  due,  as  previously 
pointed  out  in  department  meetings,  to  the  fact  that  no  standardized 
cost  system  was  used  in  the  different  factories.  Twenty  firms  re- 
turned costs  for  the  standard  3J-inch  skein  farm  wagon  complete 
with  1^  by  f  inch  tires;  11  reported  costs  for  a  2J-inch skein  "  Medium 
South  "  farm  wagon  complete  with  IJ  by  ^  inch  tires,  but  no  seat  or. 
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brakes;  8  reported  costs  of  a  2§-inch  skein,  one-horse  farm  wagon 
complete  with  \\  by  ^  inch  tires,  14-inch  double  box  and  seat,  and  11 
firms  reported  costs  for  a  3J-inch  skein  farm  truck  gear  with  3  by  f 
inch  tire,  but  no  box,  doubletrees,  or  neck  yoke. 

Table  147. — Percentage  distrihution  of  farm-ioagon  costs,  July,  1918,  to  total 
materials,  total  labor,  and  total  factory  overhead  as  shown  in  cost  study 
conducted  by  the  farm  wagon  department} 

I.  STANDARD  3J-INCH  CAST  SKEIN  FARM  WAGON  COMPLETE  WITH  14  BY  f-INCH  TIRE 

AND  GEAR  BRAKE. 


Company  No. 

Total 
materials. 

Total 
factory 
labor. 

Total 

overhead, 

factory   > 

overhead, 

rent,  pack* 

ing,  and 

shipping. . 

1 

Per  cent. 
63.39 
74.60 
70.00 
76.14 
69.25 
76.34 
73.07 
68.68 
71.07 
71.77 
71.59 
70.36 
80.73 
82,92 
69.22 
77.86 
69.62 
78.31 
64.60 
74.36 

Per  cent. 
11.26 
17.69 
18.07 

7.86 
19.49 
15.75 
16.05 
21.07 
13.21 
17.48 
15.99 
15.31 

8.38 
11.78 
18. 39 
12.92 
19.82 

7.99 
20.40 
11.67 

Per  cent. 
25  .^"5 

2 

7  71 

3 

11  93 

4 

16  00 

6 

11  26 

6 

7  91 

7 

9  99 

8 

10  25 

9 

15.72 

10 

10  75 

11 

12  42 

12 

14  33 

13 

10:89 

14_ 

5.30 

15 

12.39 
9.22 

16 

17 

10.56 

18 

13.70 

19 

15. 00^ 

20 

13  £fr 

Average 

72.74 

15.03 

12.23 

n.   MEDIUM    SOUTH    FARM   WAGON 


WAGON,  2|   FARM    WAGON   COMPLETE    \\   BY   A  INCH 
TIRE—NO  SEAT  OR  BRAKE. 


1 

71.85 
76.61 
66.13 
75.28 
67. 30 
66.29 
71.42 
79.77 
79.73 
76.11 
64.60 

19.61 

8.06 

21.47 

16.58 

22. 14 

11.78 

13.03 

8.80 

13.98 

8.81 

20.40 

8.54 

2 

16. 4S 

3 

12.40 

4 

8.14 

5 

10.56 

6 

21.93 

7 

15.55 

8 

11.43 

9 

6.29 

10..... 

15.08 

11 

15.00 

Average 

72.18 

14.97 

12. 8S 

m.  2|  ONE-HORSE  FARM  WAGON,  1}  BY  A  INCH  TIRE,  11-INCH  DOUBLE  BOX  AND  SEAT. 


1 ... 

69.90 
69.28 
69.67 
63.04 
72.05 
76.41 
69.80 
64.60 

20.96 
10.20 
20.99 
17.09 
12.15 
16.27 
11.35 
20.40 

9  14 

2 

20  52 

3 

9.34 

4 r 

19.87 

6 

15.80 

6 

7.32 

7 

18.85 

8 

15.00 

Average 

69.34 

16.18 

14.48 

1  Data  furnished  by  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association;  costs  based  on  material  schedule. 
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Table  147. — PerceiUaffe  distribution  of  f^rm-wagon  costSi,  et<k — Ckmtinued. 

IV.  aiFARM-TRXrCKGEAR-.SBYflNCHTIRE— NO  BOX»DOUBI>E  TREES.  OR  NECKYOKE* 


Company  N<x 

Total 
mateiiols. 

Total 
factory 
labor. 

Total 
OT6rhead) 

factory 
overhead, 
rent,  pack- 
ing, and 
smppins:. 

1 

63.77 
73.89 
75.39 
70.94 
75.27 
73.21 
66w34 
80.38 
76.74 
77.05 
65.98 

11.15 

26.11 

7.76 

18.42 

16.69 

17.03 

19.23 

8.53 

8.81 

8.15 

20.34 

Ptretwt. 

25.08 

2 

3 

16.85 

4 

10.64 

% : 

8.04 

6 

9.76 

7. 
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The  minutes  of  farm-wagon  department  meetings  following  the 
meeting  of  November  19  and  20,  1918,  at  which  the  action  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion prohibiting  the  further  compilation  of  costs  for  discussion  at 
department  meetings  was  announced,  contain  no  further  mention  of 
formal  discussions  devoted  primarily  to  study  of  costs  submitted  by 
members.  Following  the  armistice,  trade  conditions  were  discussed 
from  time  to  time  and  costs  and  prices  mentioned  in  this  connection 
only.  The  burden  of  these  statements  generally  was  that  prices  of 
wagons  could  not  be  lowered  until  the  cost  of  living  in  general  had 
been  reduced.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  department  held  on  February  12,  1919,  indicate  that 
the  future  trend  of  prices  in  the  face  of  a  light  demand  and  the  gen- 
eral expectation  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  prices  would  fall  was 
given  consideration.  The  minutes  record  the  opinion  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  as  follows: 

General  reports  from  practically  all  t^ritories  indicate  Ught  demand  at  the 
present  time,  apparently  due  in  part  to  stock  accumulated,  and  again  the  im- 
pression the  farmer  has  that  values  are  high.  Inasmuch  as  the  whole  read- 
justment of  industrial  conditions  is  largely  dei>endent  on  a  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
living,  It  Is  apparent  that  no  manufacturers  can,  without  sacrifice,  put  labor 
and  materials  into  wagons  and  trucks  at  present  costs  and  dispose  of  th^n  at 
lower  values  without  suffering  severe  loss.  It  does  seem  that  no  change  can 
be  made  in  these  values  until  a  radical  readjustment  occurs  as  regards  the 
principal  items  of  cost. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on 
March  20,  1919,  each  member  present  stated  his  opinion  regarding 
trade  conditions.  These  statements  indicated  that  the  wagon  trade 
was  not  brisk  in  any  part  of  the  country,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
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g^i^allj  favc»rable  agrictiltural  conditicms  "  projects  were  ccoiksid^ 
ered  sas  good  as  they  might  be  at  this  time  of  the  year,  exoept  some 
parts  of  the  couirfa^  wea^e  cairying  more  than  ordinary  ^^ocks."       | 

Again,  at  a  meeting  of  t!te  department  in  Chicago  on  June  18^ 
ISl^,  the  ^tmie  note  of  optimism  as  to  future  trade  was  sounded  hy 
tibe  <i]tairman  in  the  ooinsideration  of  trade  o(»iditions.  The  minutes 
i^site  tlmt  in  anno^m^ing  the  sul^ect  the  pre^<^^¥t  ^^ted  it  to  be  his 
belief  that  the  factories  wear©  i^ipping  wagons  fa^»r  than  they 
were  being  taken  by  the  f  arm^s.  Members  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  existing  conditions,  views  as  to  the  future,  and 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  The  expressions  of  those  pres^it 
indicated  that  although  trade  had  be^i  good  so  far  as  shipments 
were  €onc^:Tied,  orders  for  future  shipment  generally  were  not 
coming  in  as  rapidly  as  might  be  desired.  The  general  tone  of  the 
statements,  however,  was  optimistic  regarding  an  active  fall  trade, 
as  orders  were  beginning  to  oome  in  more  freely. 

At  the  meeting  on  June  18,  191^,  consideration  Was  given  to  die 
subject  of  the  **cost  and  production  situation."  F.  E.  Todd,  bas- 
ing his  statements  on  the  history  of  the  relative  price  movements 
of  steel  and  wheat  following  the  Civil  War,  and  considering  the 
present  and  future  demand  for  American  wheat,  stated  it  to  be  his 
ocmclusion  ^  that  there  is  going  to  be  no  modification  downward  in 
the  price  of  our  commodities  until  the  crop  of  1920,  and  then  it 
will  only  come  down  if  the  production  of  food  exceeds  the  demand." 
Other  members  present  stated  that  their  labor  cost  continued  to  ad- 
vance while  the  prices  of  certain  items  of  lumber  were  said  to  have 
advanced  upwards  of  60  per  cent  following  the  armistice.  Again, 
at  the  meeting  on  September  17,  1919,  the  materials  situation  was 
discussed  and  the  minutes  state  that  there  had  been  "  no  substantial 
change  in  the  lumber  situation  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  depart- 
ment except  a  continuation  of  the  general  upward  trend." 

Relation  of  cost  study  to  prices. — Cost  study  as  conducted  by  the 
farm- wagon  department,  has  for  its  stated  object  the  elimination  of 
^unintelligent  competition  based  on  inadequate  knowledge  of  costs. 
The  elimination  of  such  competition  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  increases  in  the  prices  charged  by  those  regarded  as  unin- 
telligent price  cutters.  Direct  price  agreements  are  ill^al,  hence  the 
importance  attached  to  cost  education,  including  the  submission  and 
study  of  tabulated  costs  at  department  meetings  as  a  means  of  price 
control.  The  connection  between  costs  study  and  the  prices  of  mem- 
b^^  is  one  of  subtle  group  suggestion  and  unity  of  group  opinion 
created  at  meetings  rather  than  one  of  direct  price  agreement  or 
eiher  formal  action  taken  to  in&i^ice  the  prices  of  m^xibers* 
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.  Under  date  of  December  10,  1915,  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associ- 
ation, outlined  the  policy  of  the  department  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  cost  study  to  prices  in  response  to  an  inquiry  by  J.  F,  Cur- 
ran  of  the  Springfield  Wagon  Co..  Mr.  Curran,  whose  company 
was  not  a  member  of  the  department,  stated  that  it  was  rumoted  that 
*'  there  is  to  be  an  advance  put  on  wagons  in  the  near  future  by  the 
association,"  and  indicated  the  wish  of  the  Springfield  Wagon  Co. 
"to  be  in  line  in  cases  of  this  kind."  In  reply  Mr.  McCullough 
stated : 

Relative  to  prices  on  wagons,  this  is  something  that  the  association  can  not 
engage  in  legally,  and  is  not  doing  so,  but  we  are  permitted  under  the  law  to 
figure  our  costs  and  consider  together  the  increases  or  decreases  as  they  affect 
each  factory.  At  this  time  a  committee  is  checking  up  the  increased  cost  of 
materials,  and  we  expect  a  report  from  them  early  this  coming  week.  This 
is  about  all  the  information  I  can  give  you,  for  the  report  of  the  committee 
will  naturally  be  for  our  members  who  are  supporting  this  work,  both  through 
the  payment  of  thfeir  dues,  and  personal  sacrifice  of  time,  which  you  will  ap- 
preciate is  absolutely  necessary  in  making  progress  in  improving  conditions  in 
this  and  other  lines.  Of  course,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  from  time  to  time 
that  you  are  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  such  courses  as  may  be  recommended 
to  our  members,  but  the  work  has  really  reached  a  stage  where  it  is  not  de- 
pendent for  success  on  whether  one  or  more  members  follow  or  not.  I  mean 
this  in  no  unkind  way,  but  I  do  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  day  of  old-time 
agreements  and  understandings  is  past  and  we  no  longer  depend  on  these  old 
practices  to  make  changes  which  are  beneficial  in  any  of  the  lines  we  repre- 
sent. 

In  order  to  make  cost  study  most  effective  it  was  important  that 
meetings  of  the  department  for  the  consideration  of  costs  should  be 
held  from  time  to  time  just  before  new  prices  were  issued.  On  May 
18, 1916,  H.  J.  McCullough,  chairman  of  the  farm-truck  standardiza- 
tion committee,  forwarded  to  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
to  department  members  urging  their  presenile  at  a  meeting  of  the 
farm-wagon  department  to  be  held  on  May  23,  1916.  The  letter 
announced  that  subjects  discussed  in  this  meeting  would  include  the 
recent  advance  in  materials  and  its  effect  on  costs,  progress  made  in 
the  discontinuance  of  the  manufacture  of  other  than  standardized 
farm  wagons,  the  possibilities  of  standardization  of  Army  escort 
wagons,  and  the  adoption  of  standard  terms  of  settlement,  and  also 
stated  that — 

It  is  considered  important  that  a  meeting  be  held  at  this  time  in  advance 
of  orders  being  taken  for  fall  trade,  and  In  view  of  existing  conditions  it  will 
be  to  the  interest  of  all  to  be  present.  I  do  hope  you  may  realize  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  attending  this  meeting,  and  that  you  will  make  an  extra 
effort  to  be  with  us,  for  there  are  no  more  important  matters  in  your  business 
to-day  than  wiU  be  taken  up  and  discussed  at  this  department  meeting. 
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On  November  2,  1916,  E.  E.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  depart-  * 
ment,  wrote  R.  V.  Board,  secretary  of  the  department,  a  letter  in- 
structing Mr.  Board  to  call  the  annual  meeting  of  the  department 
for  November  23, 1916.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Parsonage  pointed  out  that 
in  addition  to  the  necessity  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  in  Novem- 
ber "  the  time  is  opportune  to  discuss  in  a  whole-hearted  manner 
what  we  are  up  against  for  this  coming  year."  In  order  to  facilitate 
this  discussion  Mr.  Parsonage  included  the  following  instructions : 

I  would  also  suggest  that  you  add  to  the  formal  notice  a  request  that  each 
member  bring  with  him  all  possible  data  in  connection  with  present  and  con- 
templated costs  on  standard  wagons.  It  is,  of  course,  in  order  to  suggest  that 
you  put  nothing  In  the  call  to  the  meeting  that  could  be  construed  in  any  way 
as  violating  the  prohibition  as  to  price  comparisons  or  combinations.  You  know 
it  is  allowable  to  talk  costs  as  much  as  we  want,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  by 
cost  comparisons  we  can  brace  up  some  of  our  weaker  brothers  in  a  very  effect- 
ive manner. 

Regarding  the  proposed  discussion  of  costs  at  this  meeting 
(November  23, 1916),  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon  divi- 
sion of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  the  Peter 
Schuttler  Co.  on  November  20, 1916.  The  following  paragraph  indi- 
cates the  connection  that  it  was  hoped  would  be  established  between 
the  department's  cost  study  and  the  prices  of  members : 

We  have  yours  of  the  16th  inst.  and  will  state  we  are  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  say  definitely  what  the  advance  amounts  to  on  our  present  construction 
of  wagons,  but  our  cost  department  is  going  over  the  matter  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  have  some  figures,  if  nothing  more  than  an  estimate,  to  submit  at  the 
wagon  department  meeting  next  Thursday  at  Chicago,  and  if  so,  we  will  have 
to  forward  the  same  in  by  mail  as  the  writer  will  be  unable  to  be  present,  owing 
to  the  meeting  of  our  branch-house  managers  which  occurs  at  Rockford  the 
21st,  22d,  23d,  and  24th. 

At  the  department  meeting  you  will  no  doubt  discuss  these  matters  and  after 
a  general  opinion  is  expressed  as  to  the  present  cost  of  wagons  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago,  it  will  no  doubt  have  quite  an  effect,  and  warrant  some  in 
bringing  up  their  prices  to  what  their  costs  show  they  should  be — others 
shortening  up  their  present  shipping  dates. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  on  November  23,  1916,  contain  state- 
ments of  advances  made  by  various  manufacturers  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  in  some  cases  statements  of  future  policy  of  the 
firms  present.  Under  date  of  December  1,  1916,  E.  W.  McCuUough, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association,  wrote  R.  V.  Board,  secretary 
of  the  wagon  department,  as  follows  regarding  the  inclusion  of  these 
statements : 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  paragraphs  following  the  topic  "  Dis- 
cussion of  cost  returns  '*  appearing  on  page  2  of  the  report,  and  to  say  to  you 
that  before  entering  these  in  the  report  the  matter  was  submitted  to  our  attor- 
neys and  the  assurance  given  us  that  it  was  entirely  proper  to  include  them. 
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In  studying  the  situation  and  desiring  to  make  the  most  of  the  meeting  from 
an  educational  standpoint,  I  felt  that  sending  out  the  cost  compilation  alone 
would  not  produce  the  desired  results,  which  in  brief  is  that  each  manufacturer 
shall  realize  his  costs,  and  secondly,  that  the  present  situation  demands  that 
he  contribute  to  the  cause  of  Intelligent  competition  by  recognizing  them  in  a 
manner  that  will  preserve  him  from  loss  and  the  line  from  demoralization. 

The  natural  inquiry  from  all  those  who  do  not,  or  are  not  able  to,  attend 
our  meetings  is  what  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  think  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  could  conceive  of  no  better  way  than  to  report  in  brief  paragraphs 
the  substance  of  the  expressions  given. 

Although  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  department  contain 
no  statements  indicating  direct  attempts  to  relate  the  results  of  cost 
study  to  the  future  prices  of  members,  the  following  quotation  in- 
dicates the  desire  of  the  president  of  the  department  to  effect  the 
connection  through  statements  of  future  policy  of  members  follow- 
ing cost  study  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  February  2, 1916. 
In  planning  for  this  meeting  E.  E.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  de- 
partment, wrote  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  under  date  January  31,  1916, 
as  follows: 

You  will  no  doubt  have  various  subjects  tabulated  in  rotation  that  the  wagon 
meeting  Wednesday  will  work  on — reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting, 
etc.,  and  my  idea  is  that  we  should  confine  the  proceedings  practically  entirely 
to  the  discussion  of  present  costs  of  raw  materials,  and  endeavor  to  lead  each 
manufacturer  into  telling  us  just  what  he  proposes  doing.  Of  course,  we  want 
to  be  within  the  law  in  this  discussion,  and  will  be  guided  very  largely  by  how 
far  you  think  we  ought  to  go. 

Two  days  after  the  meeting  of  February  2,  1916,  Mr.  Parsonage 
again  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  McCuUough  in  which  he  made  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  discussion  of  prices  at  the  meeting : 

Mr.  Howard  will  tell  you  that  we  steered  clear  away  from  the  proposition  the 
other  day  in  Chicago  until  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned. 

The  Mr.  Howard  mentioned  above  was  at  the  time  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  McCuUough  in  the  office  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association.  Mr.  Howard  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  wagon 
department  referred  to  and  drafted  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  1916,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers 
Association  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  8,  1916  (see  p.  466), 
various  manufacturers  affiliated  with  the  wagon  department  put  on 
advances  approximating  5  per  cent  of  their  previous  selling  prices. 
Rumors  of  these  advances  spread  throughout  the  trade.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1916,  Robert  Brodie,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Owens- 
boro  Wagon  Co.,  addressed  a  letter  to  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  asking  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 
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What  advances  in  the  prices  of  wagons  do  you  know  of  that  have  actually 
been  put  on?  Are  you  in  a  position  to  tell  us  of  advances  that  will  be  nuwte? 
If  so,  what  wull  be  the  dates  and  per  cent  of  advance? 

On  February  29,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough  replied  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating that  although  prices  of  members  were  discussed  and  indi- 
vidual statements  of  advances  werie  made  at  meetings,  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  the  association  to  mention  th«m  in  the  minutes 
as  a  part  of  the  organized  activities  of  the  association  and  that, 
therefore,  Mr,  McCullough  was  unable  to  furnish  the  specific  in- 
formation requested-    Mr.  McCullou^'s  statement  was  as  follows: 

Neither  this  association,  nor  any  of  its  departments,  however,  enters  into 
either  the  discussion  of  prices  or  their  regulation  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  affected  by  the  consideration  of  costs. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  details  as  to  what  concerns  have 
or  have  not  made  changes  In  their  prices.  'This  Information  is  usually  de- 
veloped at  our  wagon  department  meetings,  but  is  not  included  in  reports. 
It  is  not  i)ossible  for  even  members  of  the  department  to  obtain  the  information 
except  by  attendance  at  the  meetings  or  corre^ondlng  with  the  individual 
members,  as  there  Is  no  action  taken  and  the  advances  made  are  put  into 
effect  solely  on  the  initiative  of  the  individual  and  not  through  any  under- 
standing. 

Statements  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  correspondence 
between  manufacturers  indicate  that  although  discussions  at  meet- 
ings may  be  couched  in  terms  of  costs,  prices  are  thereby  understood. 
Under  date  of  August  10,  1916,  A.  J.  Colt,  president  of  the  Turn- 
bull  Wagon  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  complaining  that  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  was  reported  as  having  given  future  dating  on  orders  for 
immediate  shipment.  In  prefacing  his  complaint  Mr.  Colt  made  the 
following  statement : 

All  of  the  wagon  meetings  which  the  writer  has  attended  in  the  past  year 
have  been  more  or  less  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  advanced  prices, 
shorter  da  tings,  etc.,  and  we  believe  that  at  least  in  some  cases  these  argu- 
ments have  been  in  good  fait^. 

Correspondence  of  manufacturers  among  themselves  prior  to  meet- 
ings of  the  wagon  department  from  time  to  time  contain  arrange- 
ments for  personal  exchanges  and  discussions  of  prices  at  the  meet- 
ings. On  December  15,  1917,  just  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
department  on  December  18,  1&17,  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  man- 
ager of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  wrote  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  stating: 

In  connection  with  our  revised  prices  effective  to-day,  and  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  you  under  separate  cover. 

I>o  you  contemplate  attending  the  meeting  at  Chicago  Tuesday  nextt  If  so, 
"would  like  the  privilege  of  reviewing  this  subject  with  you. 
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In  the  progress  of  developing  cost  study  to  supersede  recognizedly 
illegal  agreements  and  formal  understandings,  steps  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  costs  studied  include  every  item  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  expenses.  Originally  the  costs  studies  carried  on  covered 
only  manufacturing  costs,  including  as  a  part  of  the  costs,  interest 
on  plant  investment.  On  June  1, 1917,  Mr,  McCuUough,  secretary  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  suggested  to  F.  F. 
Alexander  and  E.  E.  Parsonage  the  desirability  of  expanding  the 
cost  blanks  to  be  used  in  securing  costs  of  farm  trucks  which  were 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on  August 
23,  1917.  In  suggesting  the  expansion  of  the  blanks  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  stated: 

There  is  another  hlank  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  added,  to  give 
you  figures  for  a  comparison  which  wiU  assist  you  in  enUghtening  those  mem- 
bers who  have  not  fully  realized  the  increasing  cost  of  not  only  manufacture 
but  sale  and  distribution.  This  blank  should  contain  a  request  for  "  total 
cost  sold,"  for  to-day  the  expense  of  advertising,  selling,  and  shipping  has  in- 
creased in  approximately  the  same  ratio  as  have  materials  and  manufacturing. 
This  might  not  be  true  with  implements  because  of  their  being  practically 
all  steel,  but  I  believe  it  is  true  as  to  wagons  and  trucks. 

Although  the  statement  made  by  certain  members  of  the  wagon 
department  that  the  real  benefit  to  firms  participating  in  the  ex- 
change and  study  of  costs  is  that  by  comparisons  of  his  costs  with 
those  of  other  firms  the  individual  manufacturer  discovers  places 
.where  economies  of  manufacture  are  possible,  is  doubtless  true 
from  the  individual  manufacturer's  viewpoint,  it  is  also  true  that 
this  benefit  was  secondary  to  the  real  object  of  the  department's 
increased  activity  in  cost  study  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  cost 
system.  The  increased  activity  of  the  department  during  the  period 
of  increasing  costs  and  the  holding  of  cost  study  meetings  before 
prices  were  issued  or  revised  together  with  the  method  of  handling 
the  data  to  relate  it  to  increases  made  by  manufacturers,  indicates 
clearly  its  purpose  as  a  method  of  price  enhancement  and  price 
control. 

Price  exchanges  among  members. — For  some  years  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  has  urged  members  to  write 
each  other  freely  on  matters  pertaining  to  prices  and  terms  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  misunderstandings  among  members.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  cooperative  attitude  developed  through  association  ac- 
tivities it  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  the  custom  of  wagon  man- 
ufacturers to  exchange  price  lists  and  catalogues  with  competitors. 
Although  the  association  does  not  attempt  officially  to  check  up  the 
results  of  cost  study  following  meetings  of  the  department,  these 
exchanges  serve  to  keep  the  membership  informed  of  actual  price 
movements  both  before  and  after  meetings  of  the  department. 
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The  information  exchanged  includes  published  catalogues  and 
price  lists  showing  the  prices  and  construction  of  different  types  of 
wagons,  terms  of  settlement,  and  extreme  or  limiting  dates  of  future 
shipment  for  orders  accepted  at  any  given  time.  In  addition  to  the 
information  contained  in  price  lists  and  catalogues,  certain  specific 
sizes  of  complete  wagons,  standard  items  of  extra  equipment,  and  re- 
pair parts  are  made  the  subject  of  exchanges.  In  exchanges  of  the 
latter  character,  the  manufacturer  initiating  the  exchange  specifies 
the  exact  size  and  type  of  wagon  together  with  the  equipment  to  be 
figured  on,  inserts  the  prices  of  his  own  company  and  forwards  the 
sheet  in  duplicate  to  competitors  with  the  request  that  the  others 
enter  their  prices  in  the  blank  space  provided,  retain  one  copy,  and 
return  the  other.  When  answers  have  been  received  from  all  firms 
addressed,  a  tabulation  is  usually  made  up  and  forwarded  to  each 
firm  participating.  In  this  way  every  firm  quotes  prices  on  exactly 
the  same  size,  type,  and  equipment  and  accurately  comparable 
prices  are  secured  and  distributed  widely  throughout  the  trade. 
Through  these  exchanges  each  participant  learns  the  prices  charged 
by  all  others  included  in  the  exchange  and  arrangements  are  made  to 
equalize  differences  found  to  exist.  These  price  exchanges  occurred 
both  before  and  after  meetings  of  the  department,  thus  enabling  oflS- 
cials  and  influential  members  of  the  department  to  plan  programs  for 
meetings  and  to  ascertain  the  after  effects  of  meetings. 

On  April  6,  1917,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the^  department  on 
April  11,  1917,  H.  M.  Kinney,  general  manager  of  the  Winona 
Wagon  Co.,  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  tabulation  showing  the  prices  of 
certain  standard  types  of  wagons  and  equipment  to  those  partici- 
pating in  an  exchange,  including  the  following  companies:  Winona 
Wagon  Co.,  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Moline  Plow 
Co.,  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  and  Deere  &  Co.  Mr. 
Kinney,  after  stating  that  the  figures  of  three  other  companies 
would  be  sent  as  soon  as  received,  closed  his  letter  with  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

We  thought,  however,  it  would  be  well  to  send  the  information  already  at 
hand  so  that  it  could  be  available  before  the  wagon  meeting. 

Again,  under  date  of  September  7,  1917,  E.  E.  Parsonage,  presi- 
dent of  the  wagon  department,  returned  a  compilation  of  prices  to 
H.  J.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co., 
with  the  statement : 

I  am  attaching  herewith  the  prices  you  handed  me  at  the  time  of  the  wagon 
meeting  in  Chicago. 

This  compilation  showed  prices  charged  for  certain  standard  sizes 
and  types  of  wagons,  boxes,  brakes,  and  tires  by  10  companies  and 
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prices  charged  for  standard  farm  trucks  and  extra  equipment  for 
trucks  by  6  companies  together  with  certain  data  as  to  future  ad- 
vances and  shipping  dates  for  various  companies. 

During  the  period  from  1916  to  1918,  increasing  manufacturing 
costs  were  the  occasion  for  frequent  upward  revisions  of  prices. 
Interest  in  price  exchanges  as  a  means  of  preventing  wide  differences 
in  prices  increased.  From  time  to  time  manufacturers  stated  their 
intentions  to  use  the  data  secured  through  exchanges  in  making  up 
new  prices.  On  November  10,  1915,  O.  H.  Seiffert,  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  addressed  a  letter  to  H.  J.  McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  stating: 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  remembering  us  with  the  wagon  price  list  that 
you  si)oke  of  when  you  were  with  us.  This  will  be  of  great  help  to  us  in 
making  up  our  prices  for  1917,  and  we  appreciate  your  courtesy  very  much.  If 
at  any  time  we  can  reciprocate  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

On  September  22, 1917,  A.  B.  Thielens,  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, wrote  George  A.  Yule,  of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  requesting  prices 
of  the  Bain  farm  truck  gear  and  special  box  and  seat.  In  explaining 
exactly  what  was  wanted  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Thielens  stated : 

If  I  have  not  designated  the  dilferrait  items  correctly  this  will  let  you  know 
what  I  am  after.  I  would  like  the  next  price  that  will  be  put  into  effect  and 
the  time  that  it  will  go  into  effect  and  for  shipment  up  to  what  date.  I  would 
like  this  to  help  us  make  up  our  truck  schedule. 

On  January  7,  1918,  the  Stoughton  Wagon  Co.  quoted  a  price  of 
$97.85  for  a  3J  by  10  inch  standard  wagon  complete  with  36-inch 
box,  seat,  and  whiffletrees,  and  $126.26  for  a  3^  by  10  inch  standard 
mountain  wagon  with  26-inch  box,  seat,  and  whiffletrees,  and  re- 
quested the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  to  quote  their  prices  on  the  same 
wagons.  The  letter  of  the  Stoughton  Wagon  Co.  closed  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  exchange : 

We  will  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  favor  us  with  your  prices  on  the 
above  goods  as  we  are  contemplating  an  advance  on  them. 

On  January  12,  1918,  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  replied  quoting 
the  3J  by  10  inch  standard  wagon  as  specified  except  brake  included 
at  $104,  and  the  3^  by  10  inch  mountain  wagon  at  $134.  On  January 
15,  F.  J.  Vea,  president  of  the  Stoughton  Wagon  Co.,  again  wrote 
the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  stating: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  12,  and  in  reply  will  state  that  we 
arei  wondering  if  you  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  figuring  your  price.  We 
understand  the  International  Harvester  price  on  the  Weber  wagon  is  $107  on 
a  3i-inch  with  26-inch  box  without  brake.  If  that  is  the  case  their  price  is  $16 
or  $17  above  your  price,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  is  correct. 

Are  you  certain  you  intended  to  say  36-inch  box  with  bi*ake?  We  are  con- 
templating pricing  our  wagon  for  3i-inch  complete  with  26  inch  box  without 
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brake  at  $104,  but  if  your  price  is  going  to  be  $12  or  $13  under  us  we  can't  very 
well  do  it. 

On  January  21,  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  replied  stating  that  $104 
was  their  price  for  a  3J-inch  skein  wagon  with  26-inch  instead  of  30- 
inch  box,  as  specified;  with  brake,  $111.  Regarding  the  difference 
between  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  and  International  Harvester  Co. 
prices  the  following  statement  was  made: 

Until  recently  the  International  Harvester  price  on  the  Weber  wagon  has  been 
very  much  in  line  with  ours.  Their  recent  advance  now  puts  them  about  10 
per  cent  above  our  prices  and  we  are  contemplating  an  advance  on  our  own  wagon 
at  a  very  early  date.  We  feel  assured  that  the  advance  will  be  at  least  10  per 
cent. 

Whenever  an  exchange  indicated  that  one  or  more  of  the  partici- 
pants were  low  in  their  prices  the  firms  quoting  lower  prices  were 
urged  to  make  advances  to  bring  their  prices  in  line  with  those  of 
other  manufacturers.  On  February  16,  1916,  Ed.  E.  Parsonage,  of 
the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  who  was  at  the  time  president  of  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Association,  requested  an  exchange 
of  prices  with  the  International  Harvester  Co.  on  certain  specified 
sizes  and  types  of  wagons  at  various  distribution  points  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  respcmse  to  the  request,  W.  F.  Pape,  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  of  America,  made  the  desired  comparisons, 
which  indicated  that  in  certain  territories  the  prices  of  John  Deere 
wagons  were  lower  than  those  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
America  by  amounts  varying  from  50  cents  to  $6  per  wagon.  This 
comparison  was  returned  to  Mr.  Parsonage  on  March  17,  1916.  In 
commenting  on  the  differences  shown  by  the  comparison  Mr.  Pape 
said : 

From  the  statement  inclosed  you  will  realize  that  there  is  considerable  room 
for  improvement  on  your  side,  and  we  are,  of  course,  interested  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  on  this  subject. 

On  the  same  date,  March  17,  1916,  Mr.  Pape  forwarded  a  copy  of 
the  price  data  exchanged  to  D.  M.  F.  Weeks,  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, with  the  following  comments: 

And  for  your  further  information  am  attaching  hereto  one  of  the  comparative 
statements,  together  with  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  him  on  this  subject.  All 
of  this  is  for  your  information.  Mr.  Parsonage  should  line  up.  We  call  your 
attention  for  instance  to  the  comparison  between  the  5th  and  6th  items. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  the  subject.* 

On  March  31,  A.  B.  Thielens,  secretary  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, replied  inclosing  the  prices  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation 

*  The  International  Harvester  Co.,  at  its  own  request,  was  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  explanation  the  company  desired  regarding  letters  from  its  flies  used  in  this 
chapter.  Mr.  Alexander  Legge,  vice  president  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  stated 
that  in  this  and  all  similar  cases  of  correspondence  dealing  with  the  prices  of  competitors, 
their  representative,  Mr.  Pape,  was  acting  without  the  authoriaation,  and  even  contrary 
to  the  orders  of  his  superiors  in  the  organization  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
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on  the  same  items  submitted  by  Mr.  Parsonage.    Regarding  the  com- 
parison Mr.  Thielens  stated: 

Am  attaching  a  sheet  which  you  can  paste  on  the  list  sent  us  with  your  letter 
of  March  17.  You  will  And  that  the  lines  follow  out  in  regular  order  the  in- 
formation on  your  sheet  *  *  *.  You  will  notice  that  I  am  sending  the 
sheet  in  duplicate,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  send  one  copy  to 
Ed,  *  with  the  list  like  the  one  you  sent  us,  so  that  he  will  have  the  whole  story. 

On  May  8,  1916,  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  advanced  the  price 
of  their  standard  3J-inch  wagon,  with  26-inch  box  and  seat,  but  no 
brake,  $4.90  each. 

On  August  29, 1916,  E.  E.  Parsonage,  after  filling  out  a  price  com- 
parison sheet  in  response  to  a  request  from  H.  J.  McCullough,  man- 
ager of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement 
Co.,  returned  the  sheet  on  August  29,  1916,  with  the  following  com- 
ment : 

In  going  over  these  comparisons  you  are  away  low  all  the  way  through. 

On  September  1,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough  replied  as  follows : 

We  thank  you  for  yours  of  the  29th  inst.  with  the  sheet  attached  and  prices 
filled  in.  You  mention  the  fact  that  we  are  low  on  a  number  of  items,  and  wish 
you  to  know  that  since  sending  you  this  list  of  prices  we  advanced  the  price 
of  our  Newton  wagon  $3.50  each,  making  the  present  price  of  the  Standard 
3i-i.nch  wagon,  with  26-inch  box,  1^  by  f  inch  tire,  complete,  with  spring  seat, 
no  brake,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  $70.50.  Your  John  Deere  wagon  is  $70  and  the 
Ironclad  $75. 

Again  on  December  19, 1916,  Walter  Schuttler,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  addressed  a  letter  to  H.  J.  McCul- 
lough, manager  of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  in  which  he  stated : 

We  return  to  you,  herewith,  your  letter  of  December  16,  showing  our  present 
prices  listed  in  comparison  to  yours.  For  your  information  wish  to  say  that 
these  prices  include  an  advance  which  approximates  somewhere  around  7  per 
cent. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  you  are  considerably  out  of  line  on  the  basis  of  your 
present  price,  and  that  you  ought  to  put  an  advance  into  effect  immediately. 

If  you  are  making  a  full  investigation  in  the  matter  we  will  appreciate  it  very 
much  indeed  if  you  would  let  us  know  the  result  of  same. 

On  December  20,  Mr.  McCullough  replied  as  follows,  indicating 
that  the  results  of  the  comparison  were  to  be  used  by  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.  in  the  upward  revision  of  their  prices : 

Accept  our  thanks  for  the  prices  listed  in  comparison  with  ours,  which  we 
have  just  received.  You  ask  if  we  are  making  full  investigation  in  this  matter 
and  will  state  only  from  10  of  the  larger  manufacturers  and  will  be  please<l 
to  comply  with  your  request  and  forward  you  tabulated  copy  of  the  informa- 
tion just  as  soon  as  we  have  heard  from  all  of  them. 

We  are  busy  arranging  our  matters  for  another  advance,  which  we  hope  to 
have  operative  not  later  than  the  first  prox. 

*  •*  Ed  "  in  this  letter  refers  to  E.  E.  Parsonage. 
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The  advance  was  not  made  January  1,  1917,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
McCuUough,  but  on  February  1,  1917,  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.  advanced  their  standard  farm  wagon  $5,  mountain 
wagon  $11.75,  and  farm  truck  $7,  and  26-inch  wagon  box  $1. 

Other  correspondence  occurred  from  time  to  time  indicating  the 
use  of  price  exchanges  as  a  basis  for  price  revision.  On  September 
5,  1917,  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, addressed  W.  F.  Pape,  wagon  sales  manager  for  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  of  America  as  follows: 

Conversation  with  Mr.  Thielens  before  leaving  the  city  was  to  the  effect 
that  you  were  going  to  send  us  some  information  regarding  your  new  prices 
in  order  that  we  might  make  a  comparison  with  the  new  prices  that  we  are 
going  to  establish.  We  have  not  as  yet  received  same  and  would  be  glad  to 
have  you,  at  your  convenience,  furnish  us  with  the  information.  As  soon  as 
our  new  figures  are  compiled  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  information 
regarding  same. 

.  In  establishing  selling  prices  the  smaller  manufacturers  naturally 
follow  those  of  the  larger  companies.  Under  date  of  December  10, 
1917,  Robert  Brodie,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Owensboro 
Wagon  Co.,  wrote  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  American,  at- 
tention of  sales  department,  stating; 

We  note  your  general  price  letter  No.  11  of  December  6  states  that  effective 
immediately  all  of  your  wagon  prices  are  advanced  10  per  cent.  The  price  list 
you  recently  sent  us  gave  a  medium  S.  E.  2  wagon  $84  with  $3  off  if  a  cus- 
tomer takes  30  or  more  wagons.  This  as  we  understand  it  would  make  your 
lowest  price  on  that  wagon  $81  f.  o.  b.  Chicago;  a  10  per  cent  advance  would 
bring  the  price  to  $89.10.  Is  that  the  price  to  which  you  are  adhering  on  this 
wagon  now? 

If  you  and  other  standard  wagon  manufacturers  are  getting  this  price,  we 
are  nmch  lower  than  we  should  be.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this 
company  to  sell  our  wagons  at  cut  prices.  We  will  appreciate  your  advising 
us  on  this  matter. 

On  December  13^  1917,  W.  F.  Pape,  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  of  America,  replied  stating  that  the  price  quoted  by  Mr.  Brodie 
was  "  the  price  that  we  have  issued  to  the  trade  and  we  are  not  ac- 
cepting orders  even  at  these  prices  indiscriminately." 

On  October  8,  1918,  J.  G.  Lund,  of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  quoted 
prices  on  three  standard  wagons  and  requested  H.  J.  McCuUough, 
manager  of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Imple- 
ment Co.,  to  enter  prices  for  comparison.  On  October  11,  1918,  H.  J, 
McCuUough  replied  returning  the  comparison  requested  and  stating : 

We  believe  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  make  comparison  with  others, 
particularly  Deere,  Moline,  and  Studebaker,  as  your  prices  are  certainly 
in  need  of  adjustment  considering  those  that  are  prevailing  at  the  present  time. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  activities  of  large  companies  to  influence 
others  to  advance  prices  is  presented  by  the  following  case.     On 
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August  1,  1919,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Booth,  of  the  Springfield  Wagon  C'o., 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  requested  a  price  comparison  with  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation.  On  August  6,  1919,  F.  J.  Eoss,  division  sales 
manager  for  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  replied  stating : 

We  are  particularly  interested  In  your  statement  of  the  charge  for  3  by  f 
inch  tire  instead  of  the  1^  by  f  inch  tire,  your  charge  being  $13.80.  At  the 
present  time  our  actual  cost  for  this  width  and  thickness  of  tire  over  the 
regular  IJ  by  f  inch  is  $13.90  and  we  are  charging  the  carload  purchaser  for 
this  extra  $19.87  net.  We  will  be  glad  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to  this 
cost  of  wide  tire  and  therefore  suggest  that  you  get  up  your  detail  cost  sheet 
to  conform  with  your  method  of  operation  and  submit  it  to  us  and  we  will 
then  insert  in  a  iparallel  column  our  itemized  costs. 

In  their  exchanges  manufacturers  frequently  stated  their  intention 
to  advance  prices  on  future  dates  and  in  some  cases  requested  similar 
statements  from  those  addressed.  On  August  7,  1917,  H.  J.  McCul- 
lough,  manager  of  the  vehicle  and  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  H.  M.  Kinney,  of  the  Wi- 
nona Wagon  Co.,  quoting  prices  effective  on  August  7,  and  stating: 

At  these  prices  we  are  accepting  orders  for  shipment  not  later  than  December 
31,  and  our  new  price  Usts  will  hardly  be  ready  before  October  1,  and  when 
these  prices  are  made  there  will  be  at  least  a  10  per  cent  advance  over  the 
present  prices  and  for  shipment  not  later  than  May  1,  1918,  but  we  have  no 
such  instructions  as  these  out  to  our  branches  or  salesmen  at  this  time. 

On  August  7,  1917,  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  in  response  to  a  request  from  J.  C,  Lund, 
of  the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  for  prices  and  terms,  quoted  prices  effective 
on  August  7  in  Kansas  City  territory  and  added  the  following  re- 
garding future  prices  and  shipping  dates: 

We  are  not,  however,  quoting  prices  in  the  Kansas  City  territory  for  ship- 
ment after  December  1.  We  anticipate  there  will  be  an  advance  of  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent  in  that  territory  on  shipments  to  be  made  after  December  1, 
1917,  and  prior  to  May  1,  1918. 

On  September  10,  1917,  H,  J.  McCullough,  manager  of  the  wagon 
division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  the 
John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  inclosing  a  sheet  requesting  "  your  new  deal- 
er's prices,  which  I  understand  have  become  effective,  or  are  just 
about  to,"  on  specified  sizes  and  types  of  wagons.  In  response  to  this 
request  F.  A.  Herbst,  of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  replied  under 
date  of  September  11,  stating  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  cost  de- 
partment had  not  yet  completed  the  new  prices,  the  sheets  would  be 
retained  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Regarding  the  amount  of  increase  contemplated,  Mr.  Herbst  stated : 

We  estimate  the  advances  at  20  to  30  per  cent  over  the  prices  submitted  to 
you  some  time  ago. 
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On  September  17,  1917,  H.  J,  McCuUough  wrote  R.  W.  Lea,  of 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  quoting  $89.25  as  the  price  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.'s  3J-inch  cast  skein  wagon  complete 
with  26-inch  box,  spring  seat,  and  gear  brake,  f .  o.  b.  Kansas  City. 
Regarding  shipping  dates  and  future  price  advance  Mr.  McCuUough 
stated : 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  accepting  orders  for  wagons  at  this 
price  for  shipment  later  than  December  31,  1917,  and  this  price  is  our  carload 
price  subject  to  a  cash  discount  of  5  per  cent. 

We  are  busily  engaged  in  compiling  our  costs  so  as  to  start  the  preparation 
of  a  new  wagon  price  list,  and  as  matters  stand  to-day  we  are  satisfied  our 
next  advance  will  amount  to  not  less  than  20  per  cent.  What  are  you  doing 
on  Mandt  trucks?  We  find  a  good  substantial  advance  necessary  on  our 
truck  similar  to  yours  that  will  make  the  new  sales  price  $60. 

Pencil  figures  by  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  at  the  bottom  of  the  above 
letter  quote  the  prices  for  the  Moline  (Mandt)  3J  by  10  inch  truck 
with  36-44  wheels  and  3  by  f  inch  tire,  f .  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  at  $49.25. 
On  September  19,  1917,  E.  W.  Lea  replied  to  H.  J.  McCullough's 
letter  stating  that  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  had  put  on  a  10  per  cent 
advance  in  southern  territory  and  limited  shipments  to  December  1, 
and  that  investigations  then  being  carried  on  indicated  the  necessity 
of  a  radical  advance  in  prices.  Regarding  the  prices  of  Mandt 
trucks  Mr.  Lea  said  : 

We  have  not  made  any  changes  in  the  selling  price  of  Mandt  trucks  of 
which  you  have  not  been  advised,  but  cost  figures  show  us  that  the  increase 
is  at  least  25  i)er  cent. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  added  to  the  Kansas  City  price  of  $49.25 
noted  by  Mr.  Lea  would  place  the  price  of  the  Mandt  truck 
slightly  above  the  new  price  of  $60  proposed  by  Mr.  McCuUough 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

On  September  25,  H..  J.  McCuUough  addressed  the  following  in- 
quiry to  the  Moline  Plow  Co. : 

May  the  writer  inquire  if  he  is  to  understand  from  yours  of  the  19th  instant 
that  to  your  trade  price  which  you  sent  us  the  other  day  you  are  going  to 
make  a  further  advance?  This  information  at  your  convenience  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

On  September  26,  1917,  Mr.  Lea  replied : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  September  25,  wish  to  advise  that  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  we  are  going  to  increase  wagon  prices  again  at  a  very  early 
date. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  send  us  soon  a  copy  of  that  tabulation  of 
figures  that  you  are  making,  as  this  will  assist  us  greatly  in  this  work.  We  do 
not  want  you  to  feel  that  we  are  leaning  on  you  for  data  of  this  sort,  but  as 
you  have  already  said  that  you  would  be  glad  to  advise  us,  there  is  no  use  of 
us  going  into  the  subject,  as  your  information  will  be  just  what  is  desired  and 
right  up  to  date. 
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On  September  25,  1917,  C.  B.  Chandler,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  Havanna  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  addressed  E.  E.  Par- 
sonage, manager  of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  requesting  the  prices 
of  farm  trucks.  On  September  27,  F.  A.  Herbst  of  the  John  Deere 
Wagon  Co.,  quoted  prices  for  John  Deere  trucks.  On  September  29, 
1917,  Mr.  Chandler  asked  if  the  prices  quoted  by  the  John  Deere 
Wagon  Co.  were  jobber's  prices.  On  October  2,  1917,  Mr.  Parsonage 
replied  stating  that  the  prices  quoted  were  branch-house  prices  to 
dealers,  as  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  sold  no  trucks  to  jobbers.  In 
closing  this  letter  Mr,  Parsonage  made  the  following  statement  in- 
dicating that  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  was  contemplating  an  ad- 
vance of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  which  it  will  be  recalled  was  the 
advance  estimated  by  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.  to  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.  on  September  11,  and  later  quoted  by 
the  latter  company  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  September  17.  (See 
above.)    Mr.  Parsonage's  statement  was  as  follows: 

By  the  way,  these  prices  given  you  by  Mr.  Herbst  in  his  letter  of  the  27th 
will  undoubtedly  be  raised  20  per  cent  in  the  next  few  days,  and  I  will  advise 
you.    If  I  forget  it  please  call  my  attention  to  this  letter. 

Exchanges  of  prices,  terms,  and  shipping  dates  similar  to  those 
outlined  above  were  continued  as  a  basis  for  price  advances  and 
adjustments  throughout  the  later  months  of  1917  and  the  year  1918. 
On  August  1,  1918,  H.  M.  Kinney,  general  manager  of  the  Winona 
Wagon  Co.,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration : 

We  have  yours  of  the  23d  and  herewith  inclose  our  present  prices  on  the  sheet 
you  sent  us.  We  seem  to  be  about  alike  on  prices  of  finished  wagons,  but  our 
company  is  quite  a  bit  higher  on  the  gears.  Just  how  much  of  an  advance  we 
shall  make  we  do  not  know,  but  with  all  costs  rising  rapidly  we  feel  we  shall 
be  forced  to  at  least  a  5  per  cent  advance  shortly.  We  will  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  will  do. 

On  September  26,  1918,  A.  G.  Umbarger  of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  com- 
pleting an  exchange  of  information  requested  by  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  on  September  13,  forwarded  the  new  prices  of  Deere  & 
Co.  prior  to  their  announcement.    Mr.  Umbarger  stated : 

We  have  no  prices  out  at  the  present  time  for  shipment  from  our  factories. 
We  are  working  up  a  price  schedule  at  the  present  time,  which  we  expect  to 
put  into  effect  October  1,  which  will  limit  orders  at  the  prices  established  for 
shipment  between  November  1,  and  March  31,  1919,  except  the  northern  zone 
territory,  where  we  will  permit  the  schedule  to  apply  on  orders  calling  for 
shipment  up  to  April  30,  1919. 

We  have  already  determined  upon  our  prices  on  the  items  you  inquire  about 
and  we  return  the  sheets  with  the  data  thereon,  but  inasmuch  as  these  prices 
wiU  not  be  pii])Iishe(l  much  before  October  1,  we  request  tliat  you  treat  them 
as  confidential  until  that  time. 
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On  October  11,  1918,  L.  F.  Eyer,  assistant  general  sales  manager 
of  the  Stuclebaker  Corporation,  fonvarded  a  catalogue  and  quoted 
prices  and  terms  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Tiffin  Wagon  Co.,  with  the  following  comments : 

We  are  only  accepting  orders  on  the  above  basis  for  shipment  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  April  1,  1919.  Our  production  up  to  January  1,  1919,  has  been  en- 
tirely sold.  We  have  not  as  yet  fixed  our  prices  for  shipment  after  April  1, 
1919,  but  we  at  present  anticipate  that  we  will  make  the  price  approximately 
5  per  cent  higher  than  the  prices  above  given  you,  same  to  apply  on  shipments 
after  April  1,  and  not  later  than  July  1,  1919. 

We  might  say  in  conclusion  that  our  prices  are  not  high  as  compared  with 
the  other  manufacturers  of  standard  wagons  and  we  are  sure  you  will  find  that 
costs  will  justify  a  substantial  increase  in  the  prices  you  state  in  your  letter 
of  the  10th  that  you  are  now  quoting. 

• 

On  June  28,  1916,  Walter  Schuttler,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  wrote  a  letter  to  each  of  13  companies  stating  the 
intention  of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.  to  advance  prices  approximately 
4  per  cent  on  August  1,  1916.  The  letter  contained  the  following 
request  for  a  statement  of  the  future  price  policies  of  the  companies 
addressed : 

If  you  have  come  to  any  definite  decision  regarding  your  future  prices,  we 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  be  advised  as  to  your  intentions. 

In  addition  to  formal  price  exchanges  and  the  exchange  of  tabula- 
tions showing  the  results  of  the  exchanges,  small  groups  of  manu- 
facturers met  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  price  matters. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  was  one  of  the  13  companies 
addressed.  On  July  14,  W.  F.  Pape,  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  of  America,  replied  stating : 

We  have  your  circular  under  date  of  June  28.  We  beUeve  it  would  be  best 
for  us  to  talk  this  over  further  the  next  time  we  meet. 

Concerted  action  to  eliminate  price  competition. — On  Septem- 
ber 7, 1916,  E  .E.  Parsonage,  manager  of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co., 
following  a  conference  attended  by  himself,  A.  B.  Thielens,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  and  Geo.  A.  Yule,  of 
the  Bain  Wagon  Co.,  sent  the  following  telegram  dated  from  Cham- 
paign, 111.,  to  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.  This 
telegram  indicates  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  three  com- 
panies named  to  advance  and  equalize  prices  of  wagons  for  Salt 
Lake  City  territory : 

Yule  raised  five  per  cent  two  months  ago  and  has  advised  another  five, 
( ffective  January  1  next  comparing  our  figures  for  January  next  we  are  one 
doUar  high  on  mountain  wagons  complete  and  two  to  three  dollars  under 
Ynle  on  gears  only  Salt  Lake  buys  lots  of  gears  only  see  wagon  company 
records  rack  beds  we  are  low  one  dollar  on  two  small  sizes  and  higher  by  two 
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dollars  on  two  large  sizes  mailing  you  comparative  data  stick  to  our  price 
schedule  because  it  is  right  and  low*  based  on  prevailing  iron  price. — Par- 
sonage. 

On  September  9,  Mr.  Parsonage  confirmed  this  telegram  to  G.  N. 
Peek  by  the  following  letter: 

Deab  Sib:  Saw  Mr.  Yule — with  liim  all  aft.  Thielens  of  Stude  also  there. 
Yule  raised  Salt  Lake  5  per  cent  2  months  ago  and  now  will  raise  another 
5  per  cent  effective  January  1,  1917.  Yule's  comparative  prices  herein  in- 
clude his  2-5  per  cent's. 

Stude.  figures  shown  will  be  advanced  next  week — these  shown  are  the 
prices  they  have  been  charging  their  branch  at  Salt  Lake.  Hope  you  received 
my  wire.     Yours  reached  me  on  train. 

Dump-wagon  agreement  in  Chicago, — ^A  price  agreement  among 
firms  supplying  dump  wagons  in  Chicago  was  made  in  1916 
and  1917.  The  agreement  included  three  firms,  the  Peter  Schuttler 
Co.  of  Chicago,  111.,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  the  A.  Streich  &  Bro.  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.  It  appears  from 
correspondence  among  these  three  firms  that  they  furnished  a  large 
part  of  the  dump  wagons,  city  gears,  lumber  trucks,  and  ice  wagons 
sold  for  use  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 

On  March  1,  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Stude- 
baker Corporation,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.  re- 
garding dump-wagon  prices.  On  March  13,  Walter  Schuttler,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  replied,  stating  the  in- 
tention of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.  to  advance  their  prices  on  April 
1.    Mr.  Schuttler  made  the  following  statements : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  tlie  1st  inst.  wish  to  say  that  we  recently  advanced 
our  prices  on  dump  wagons  10  per  cent,  as  per  notice  mailed  you.  We,  however, 
know  that  our  former  prices  were  entirely  too  low  and,  in  fact,  that  all  makes 
of  dump  wagons  were  being  sold  at  a  price  which  yielded  little  or  no  profit. 
On  that  basis,  therefore,  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  does  not  help  us  very  much, 
and  we  have  decided  that  we  will  again  advance  our  prices  on  April  1. 

According  to  your  present  prices  your  l^-yard  Ideal  dump  wagon  sells  to  the 
dealer  at  $116.87  in  quantities  of  less  than  10,  and  for  $111.03  in  lots  of  more 
than  10,  with  an  additional  discount  of  5  per  cent  for  cash.  On  this  same  style 
of  dump  wagon  our  present  price  is  $110 — 5  per  cent  off  for  cash  regardless  of 
quantity.  We  propose  to  make  this  price  $120,  5  per  cent  for  cash,  and  even  at 
such  a  price  we  do  not  believe  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  sufiicient. 

On  our  heavier  types  of  dump  wagons,  such  as  are  sold  here  in  Chicago,  our 
new  prices  compare  very  closely  to  yours ;  on  the  2-yarcl,  your  price  being  $162, 
ours  $165 ;  on  the  3-yard,  however,  our  price  is  considerably  higher  than  yours, 
your  price  being  $183,  our  price  $190. 

We  have  written  to  A.  Streich  &  Bro.  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  asking  what  they  have 
done  in  reference  to  an  advance  in  their  prices,  and  to-day  have  a  letter  stating 
that  Mr.  Streich  will  be  in  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  this  week  and  will  call 
upon  us  to  go  into  the  matter  more  fully  in  detail.  As  soon  as  we  have  had 
this  meeting  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  just  what  position  they  take,  and 
also  as  to  whether  their  prices  are  in  line  with  what  you  and  we  are  doing. 
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The  writer  does  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  dump-wagon  manufacturers  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  this 
month,  but  we  wish  to  assure  you  that  we  certainly  want  to  cooperate  in 
anything  that  will  help  to  put  the  dump- wagon  business  on  a  better  plane,  and 
you  can  count  on  us  to  get  our  prices  to  a  point  w^here  they  will  yield  us  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  regardless  of  what  any  one  else  may  do. 

On  March  15,  1916,  A.  B.  Thielens  wrote  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co., 
attention  Mr.  Walter  Schuttler,  as  follows : 

After  you  have  heard  from  Streich  Bros,  let  us  know,  and  we  will  meet  you 
In  Chicago  most  any  time  with  the  idea  of  putting  into  effect  much  needed 
reform. 

The  above  correspondence  was  forwarded  to  J.  F.  Deacon,  of  the 
Studebaker  sales  organization,  as  indicated  by  the  pencil  notation 
"J.  F.  D.  note  and  return.  A.  B.  T."^ — ^appearing  on  the  carbon  of 
Mr.  Thielens'  letter  of  March  15.  On  March  17  Mr.  Deacon  wrote 
Mr.  Thielens  as  follows: 

As  you  know,  I  wrote  both  Schuttler  and  Streich  a  year  ago  with  a  view  to 
bettering  both  terms  and  prices  on  our  retail  competing  product.  Streich  & 
Bro.  made  a.  very  courteous  reply,  but  Schuttler  failed  to  respond.  We  went 
ahead  and  established  higher  prices  and  shorter  terms  on  our  work,  and  have 
obtained  it  on  what  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  limited,  of  course,  on  account 
of  both  Streich  and  Schuttler  making  lower  prices  and  more  liberal  terms. 

Without  knowing  of  your  correspondence,  I  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Owen, 
city  manager  of  Schuttler,  down  to  our  office  yesterday  for  an  interview.    He 

said  they  had  been  getting  at  retail  as  follows : 

♦  Our  price. 

l^yard,  like  our  Ideal $115.00  $135.00 

2-yard,  like  our  Ideal 122.  50  145. 00 

2-yard,  heavy  city  wagon,  Cliicago  pattern 150. 00  155.  00 

S-yard,  heavy  city  wagon,  Chicago  pattern 165. 00  185.  00 

We  both  agreed  to  maintain  the  follo\^^ng  prices  at  retail : 

l|-yard,  like  our  Ideal ; $135. 00 

2-yard,  like  our  Ideal 142.  50 

2-yard,  Chicago   Special 165.  00 

3-yard,  Chicago   Special 190.00 

You  will  note  from  this  how  much  greater  Schuttler  has  been  compelled  to 
advance  and  the  disadvantage  their  low  prices  have  been  to  us,  but  we  now 
are  on  a  better  basis  with  them  and  ought  to  get  our  share  of  the  business  as 
far  as  their  competition  is  concerned.  It  was  understood  between  Mr.  Owen 
and  myself  that  I  would  write  Streich  and  see  whether  I  could  not  get  them 
to  a  conference  with  a  view  to  having  them  make  their  prices  in  keeping  with 
what  we  have  established.  But  as  Mr.  Schuttler  has  this  up  with  you,  it 
probably  will  be  better  to  leave  it  with  him  as  we  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  win  tend  to  work  at  cross  purposes. 

After  dictating  the  above  Mr.  Deacon  reconsidered  his  decision 
not  to  write  to  Streich  &  Bro.  Co.,  and  wrote  a  letter  dated  March  17, 
1916,  in  which  a  conference  was  proposed  for  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day, March  22  or  23,  1916,  to  include  Mr.  Deacon,  Mr,  Streich,  and 
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a  representative  of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.  On  April  20  Mr.  Deacon 
forwarded  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Thielens  with  the  following 
note: 

Mr.  T.  :  After  my  note  to  you  on  Friday,  I  decided  to  send  this  to 

Streich,  as  it  refers  to  the  retail  situation  In  Chicago  and  Schuttler*s  letter  to 
you,  the  wholesale  prices,  excepting  on  the  heavy  wagons  on  which  they  have 
just  advanced  to  the  figures  stated  in  my  note  to  you  of  the  17th. 

On  March  21  Mr.  Thielens  wrote  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  attention 
of  Walter  Schuttler,  as  follows: 

You  wrote  us  on  the  13th  regarding  dump  wagons.  In  the  second  paragraph 
you  refer  to  your  new  price  on  the  l^-yard  wagon  with  3-lnch  tire  as  $120  less 
5  per  cent  for  cash.  Am  expecting  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Syracuse  the  latter 
part  of  this  week,  and  some  time  during  next  week  should  be  able  to  tell  you  of 
the  results.  Am  inclined  to  think  you  will  find  the  price  that  you  have  con- 
sidered not  far  above  the  general  recommendation. 

Regarding  the  heavier  type  of  wagon  as  sold  in  Chicago,  our  Mr.  J.  P. 
Deacon  will  be  in  Chicago  on  Thursday  and  will  call  you  up,  with  the  idea  of 
your  considering  together  whatever  Streich  has  said  in  reply  to  your  letter. 
Am  suggesting  to  Mr.  Deacon  that  If  a  reply  has  not  been  received  that  you 
gentlemen  try  and  arrange  over  the  phone  for  a  meeting  and  go  to  Oshkosh  if 
necessary. 

In  addition  to  talking  about  dump  wagons,  we  would  like  to  get  your  views 
regarding  the  heavy  teaming  gears. 

One  year  later  the  matter  of  retail  prices  in  Chicago  was  again 
under  consideration  by  the  three  companies.  On  February  15,  1917, 
A.  H.  Rice,  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  wrote  the  Peter  Schuttler 
Co.,  attention  of  H.  H.  Williams,  as  follows : 

Referring  to  the  conversation  the  writer  had  with  you  recently  in  regard  to 
retail  prices  in  Chicago,  the  writer  had  two  appointments  with  A.  Streich  & 
Bro.  to  meet  them  in  Chicago,  but  they  were  unable  to  keep  either  of  these,  so  I 
made  a  trip  to  Oshkosh  Monday  of  this  week.  As  a  result  of  this  interview 
they  have  established  their  prices  as  follows: 

CITY   LUMBER   GEARS. 

Scinch,  with  3  by  f  inch  tire,  either  pole  or  shafts $120. 00 

3|-inch,  with  3  by  |  inch  tire 140. 00 

4-inch,  witli  3  by  i  inch  tire 150. 00 

The  above  are  complete  with  extension  reach  and  lumber  stakes.  If  sold  on 
time  or  payment  plan  the  price  would  be  $10  per  job  higher. 

2-yard  capacity  city  dump  wagon,  new  price $175.  00 

3-yard  capacity  city  dump  wagon,  new  price 190.00 

If  sold  on  time  or  payment  plan,  extra  charge  of  $10  per  job  will  be  made. 

We  would  like  to  have  you  keep  your  ear  to  the  ground  to  see  whether  they 
are  conforming  to  their  statement.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  thai  they 
will  carry  out  those  prices,  but  we  would  like  to  have  their  statement  verified. 

On  February  23  Mr.  Eice  again  wrote  H.  H.  Williams  as  follows : 

We  are  pleased  to  acknowle<lge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  20th 
in  regard  to  interview  had  with  A.  Streich  &  Bro.,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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The  writer  stated  to  Mr.  Streich  that  we  had  made  up  our  mind  that  we 
would  let  him  set  the  prices  he  wanted  to  sell  his  work  ^t  in  Chicago,  and  we 
would  meet  any  prices  he  wanted  to  malie ;  that  we  knew  we  were  not  making 
any  money  at  the  present  prices  and  believed  that  we  would  all  sell  just  as 
many  jobs  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  as  we  would  to  sell  them  at  no  profit.  The 
prices  given  you  in  our  former  communication  were  those  that  Streich  and  our- 
selves agreed  upon,  or  in  other  words,  the  prices  that  Streich  intimated  he 
would  be  willing  to  make,  and  we,  of  course,  were  ready  to  put  our  prices 
wherever  he  said. 

After  returning  home  from  Oshkosh  I  wrote  Messrs  Streich  Bros,  under  date 
of  February  15  and  have  their  reply  of  the  16th,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  received  and  wish  to  say  that  the  matter  of  prices 
will  be  taken  up  with  our  Chicago  manager  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  My 
contemplated  visit  to  Chicago  did  not  materialize  owing  to  the  fact  that  our 
entire  office  force  is  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  but  hope  that  things  will 
be  in  shape  so  I  can  leave  here  next  week. 

The  writer  was  in  Oshkosh  on  Monday,  the  12th,  leaving  there  at  noon,  and 
Mr.  Streich  informed  me  that  he  was  going  to  leave  for  Chicago  that  evening 
to  attend  the  cement  show  and  would  put  the  new  prices  into  operation.  He 
made  the  intimation  that  he  would  want  to  take  the  matter  of  these  prices 
up  with  his  Chicago  manager  to  see  whether  ths^  would  be  satisfactory.  I  told 
him  that  he  could  hardly  expect  his  Chicago  manager  to  favor  an  increase  in 
price — that  there  would  be  only  one  way  to  get  the  increased  prices  and  that 
would  be  for  his  office  to  instruct  their  Chicago  office  what  the  retail  prices 
were  to  be,  the  same  as  we  would  do  with  our  Chicago  house. 

We  are  writing  Mr.  Streich  to-day  to  see  what,  if  anything,  has  been  done 
in  regard  to  putting  prices  into  effect,  and  will  advise  you  upon  receipt  of  his 
reply. 

Wagon  extras  and  repairs. — ^Much  the  same  use  has  been  made  of 
exchanges  of  prices  of  wagon  extras  and  repairs  that  was  made  of 
exchianges  of  prices  for  complete  wagons.  Complete  repair  cata- 
logues were  exchanged,  and  in  addition  thereto  various  influential 
manufacturers  from  time  to  time  circulated  sheets  calling  for  com- 
parisons of  prices  of  chosen  items.  Tabulations  showing  prices 
quoted  by  various  firms  were  circulated  from  time  to  time  and  used 
as  a  basis  for  price  revisions  on  the  part  of  those  companies  finding 
their  prices  low. 

On  March  7,  1916,  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon  divi- 
sion of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  initiated  an  ex- 
change of  prices  for  wagon  extras  and  repairs,  including  12  manufac- 
turers. This  exchange  included  the  following  items:  Axles — both 
with  skeins  and  without  skeins,  front  and  rear  bolsters,  reaches,  poles, 
sand  boards,  cast  skeins  and  boxes,  steel  skeins,  wheels,  double  box 
and  tip-top  boxes.  In  the  letter  requesting  the  exchange  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUough included  the  following  request : 

Furthermore,  I  will  appreciate  very  much  your  opinion  at  this  time  in  re- 
gard to  advancing  price  on  wagon  extras,  which  has  not  been  followed  up 
faithfully  by  a  great  majority  of  us  at  the  time  of  making  other  advances. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  as  the  season  approaches  wagon  users  wiU 
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make  extra  effort  to  get  along  with  their  old  wagons  by  repairing  them.  Thus 
all  of  us  will  be  called  upon  for  more  wagon  repairs  than  we  have  ever  fur- 
nished in  any  other  season.  For  such  reasons,  the  idea  of  advancing  our 
extra  prices  is  one  well  worth  consideration  and  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  with  comments  on  this  subject. 

Under  date  of  April  25,  1916,  Mr.  McCullough  forwarded  a  com- 
pilation of  the  results  of  the  comparison  to  the  12  concerns  par- 
ticipating, with  the  following  comment: 

We  have  compiled  all  of  them  for  comparison  and  are  pleased  to  inclose 
a  copy  with  this  letter.  There  has  always  been  a  wide  range  in  the  prices 
of  extra  parts  and  you  will  notice  that  this  still  exists.*  Possibly  compiling 
these  principal  items  as  we  have  may  prove  helpful  at  time  you  arrange  your 
next  extra  price  list.  If  so,  we  are  pleased  to  convey  the  information,  for  what 
it  may  be  worth. 

From  time  to  time  manufacturers,  who  as  the  result  of  exchtinges, 
found  their  prices  of  wagon  repairs  and  extras  low  on  certain  items 
took  immediate  steps  to  advance  their  prices.  On  April  9,  191T, 
H.  J.  McCullough,  manager  of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  addressed  H.  M.  Kinney,  of  the 
Winona  Wagon  Co.,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  compilation  of 
skein  prices  and  stating  that  as  the  result  of  the  showing  made  by  the 
compilation,  prices  of  steel  steins  were  being  advanced.  Mr.  McCul- 
lough stated : 

We  are  also  glad  to  have  the  compilations  of  cast  and  steel  skeins,  and  will 
say  to  you  further  that  our  steel  skein  prices  we  find  are  very  low — and  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  are  to-day  issuing  a  special  bulletin  to  all  of  our 
branches  very  materially  increasing  the  sales  prices  of  steel  skeins. 

Complaints. — In  accordance  with  the  general  policy  advocated 
by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  members  of  the 
farm-wagon  department  freely  take  up  with  each  other  complaints  as 
to  price  cutting  or  failure  to  maintain  the  prices  and  terms  announced 
in  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  price  exchanges.  The  objects  of  such 
exchanges  of  confidence  are  to  create  greater  confidence  among  manu- 
facturers through  cooperative  action ;  to  prevent  misunderstandings, 
which  would  result  in  price  competition;  and,  in  general,  to  make 
competition  in  selling  more  open  and  to  have  it  based  on  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  price  policies  of  competitors  rather  than  on  hearsay 
statements  of  salesmen  and  customers. 

Complaints  are  usually  very  frank  and  are  supported  by  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  information  regarding  the  cases  in  the  possession  of 
those  lodging  the  complaints.  The  responses  usually  are  equally 
frank  statements  of  the  facts  necessary  to  correct  any  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  complainants.  Prices,  terms,  and  date  of 
shipment  are  subjects  of  such  correspondence.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  typical  of  both  complaints  and  answers: 
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On  March  6,  1916^  H.  M.  Kinney,  general  manager  of  the  Winona 
Wagon  Co.,  in  requesting  an  exchange  of  prices  following  an  advance 
by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  effective  March  1, 
1916,  addressed  W.  F.  Pape,  wagon  manager  of  the  latter  company, 
as  follows : 

You  have  a  very  bad  way  of  making  rider  aHowances  and  rebates  and  special 
terms  that  seem  to  cit^  up  after  your  advances  are  made,  so  that  it  takes  them 
all  back,  but  we  hope  you  are  not  doing  that  this  time. 

On  March  8,  1916,  Mr.  Pape  replied  quoting  the  prices  requested 
and  stating  regarding  riders  and  allowances  that — 

We  have  long  ago  discontinued  any  riders  and  our  instructions  on  these  mat- 
ters are  so  positive  that  we  even  print  the  contract  with  the  prices  right  on 
them  so  it  allows  of  no  variation. 

On  September  29, 1917,  Mr.  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Studebaker  Corporation,  forwarded  to  the  Owensboro  Wagon 
Co.  a  report  of  a  Studebaker  salesman  indicating  that  the  Owensboro 
Wagcm  Co.  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Fox  Bros.  Hardware  Co., 
of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  at  prices  about  $7  less  than  the  prices  Studebaker 
would  quote.  On  October  3,  1917^  the  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Owensboro  Wagon  Co.  replied,  explaining  the  details  of  the 
transaction  minutely  in  order  to  show  that  there  were  no  cut  prices 
involved,  and  that  the  Studebaker  salesman's  information  was  in- 
accurate.   The  detailed  explanation  follows : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  29th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Ryer,  inclosdng  report  made 
by  Mr.  Patton  on  prices  made  by  us  to  Fox  Bros.  Hardware  Co.,  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark. 

This  letter  ft*om  Mr.  Patton  just  goes  to  show  how  badly  mixed  up  a  com- 
petitive salesman  can  be  The  writw  personally  made  the  contract  referred  to 
^vith  Mr.  Lee  Fox,  prior  to  October  1,  at  which  time  our  discount  from  list  to 
the  regular  carload  trade  was  22  per  cent.  The  contract  made  ^\itll  Mr.  Fox 
was  on  basis  of  22  and  5  per  cent  trade  discount  and  5  per  cent  for  cash. 

We  would  judge  from  schedule  of  quantity  discount  given  In  your  letter  of 
October  1,  from  which  we  note  that  you  give  5  per  cait  extra  on  200  wagons, 
and  that  you  would  increase  this  on  400  to  300  wagons,  that  the  extra  discount 
we  haTe  nmde  them  is  prcritobly  not  as  much  as  you  wonld  allow  on  a  similar 
deal  as  Fox  Bros,  will  easily  handle  over  200  wagons  a  year. 

Mr.  Patton  is  mixed  up  in  the  specifications  in  the  first  place,  as  we  posi- 
tively sold  no  2f  wagons  to  them  with  2i  by  i  tire.  We  have  the  specifications 
for  four  carloads,  totaling  100  wagons,  right  here  in  front  of  us  now,  and  there 
is  not  a  wagon  on  it  of  this  description — they  do  not  buy  them.  They  do  use  a 
ccmsid^rable  nund>ef  of  2f  wagons  ^ith  2  by  i  tire,  and  the  price  we  made  them 
on  this  wagon,  taking  list  of  $87  and  deducting  22  and  5  per  cent  with,  $2.50, 
net,  added  for  2:inch  tire,  makes  $66.'97,  which  is  the  price  inserted  on  order, 
subject  to  5  per  cent  cash  discount,  or  net  $63.63. 

We  hare  not  copies  of  your  bulletins  F  and  G,  but  we  have  before  us  your 
sc^iedule  I>-1  of  July  16  effective  August  on  shipments  to  December  1,  which 
gives  discount  on  straight  sale  carload  basis  of  20  and  3  per  cent. 
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Taking  your  Mediuui  South  2f  wagon,  2  by  ^  tire  with  bow  staples  which 
lists  at  $87.10  and  deducting  20  and  3  per  cent,  this  would  leave  $67.5% 
allowing  5  per  cent  additional  quantity  discount  would  bring  it  to  $64.22  and 
5  per  cent  cash — ^$61.01  or  $2.62  less  than  price  we  made  Mr.  Fox.     *     *     ♦ 

The  advance  we  made  October  1  is  almost  exactly  10  per  cent  and  we  are 
only  accepting  orders  on  this  basis  prior  to  December  1,  1917.  We  are  accept- 
ing no  orders  for  shipment  later  than  that  dt  any  price. 

On  November  16,  1916,  R.  V.  Board,  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Wagon  Co.,  wrote  W.  F.  Pape,  quoting  the  prices  on  an  order  sold 
by  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  in  Tennessee,  and  ask  if  they 
were  the  prices  being  charged  by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
throughout  the  South.    Mr.  Board  stated : 

If  these  are  the  prices  that  you  are  making  to  all  In  the  southern  territory, 
which  has  heen  confirmed  several  times,  it  is  about  $2  less  than  our  prices.  If 
you  are  unable  to  get  information  regarding  prices  being  made  in  the  southern 
territory,  the  writer  can  give  you  a  few  more.  Of  course,  you  understand,  Mr. 
Pape,  that  if  you  do  not  hold  up  your  prices,  you  can  not  expect  us  to  hold 
up  ours.  We  are  getting  a  price  for  the  goods  we  are  delivering.  Would 
rather  do  less  business  and  have  more  margin  of  profit  than  to  do  a  big 
business  without  margin. 

On  November  18, 1916,  Mr.  Pape  replied : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  November  16.  I  will  go  Into  this  matter  fully 
and  see  what  I  can  dig  up,  and  I  will  either  take  the  matter  up  with  you  by 
correspondence  or  else  take  it  up  in  person  during  the  coming  wagon  meeting. 

On  March  22,  1918,  L.  F.  Ryer,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  wrote  B.  M.  Blount,  president  of  the  White 
Hickory  Wagon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  quoting  a  price  of  $90  for  a 
2J-inch  wagon  with  3  by  f  inch  tire  and  24  inch  by  10  foot  6  inch 
beds,  reported  by  a  salesman.  Mr.  Ryer  quoted  Studebaker's  price 
on  the  same  wagon  $100.93,  and  said : 

We  are  sure  some  mistake  must  have  been  made  by  our  traveler  in  report- 
ing on  the  information  he  secured  from  the  dealer  and  we  would  appreciate 
your  favoring  us  with  any  information  which  you  may  care  to. 

On  March  26,  1918,  Mr.  Blount  replied  stating  that  the  price  of 
$90  was  correct.    In  commenting  on  the  price  Mr.  Blount  stated : 

If  we  had  known  30  or  60  days  ago  that  you  were  asking  $100  for  this 
size  wagon  we  might  be  asking  as  much  to-day.  Since  this  order  was  taken 
we  have  put  on  an  advance  of  $6  per  wagon,  so  our  price  to-day  on  the  same 
wagon  is  $96. 

In  the  early  months  of  1919  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  were 
especially  turned  to  the  prevention  of  price  reductions  in  response 
to  the  general  tendency  of  the  public  to  refrain  from  buying  in  the 
hope  that  prices  would  fall  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
On  March  17,  T.  P.  Robb,  of  the  trade  department  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  wrote  a  letter  which  indicates  that  on  the  same  date 
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H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  had  requested  information  by  telephone 
regarding  an  alleged  sale  of  wagons  by  the  Oklahoma  Moline  Plow 
Co.  at  reduced  prices.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Robb  acknowledged  that  the 
sale  had  been  made  on  January  24  at  reduced  prices  and  defended 
the  sale  on  the  basis  that  it  was  to  close  out  wagons  built  for  the 
Oklahoma  branch  prior  to  the  war  to  be  sold  under  the  trade  name 
"  Flying  Dutchman."  As  the  result  of  the  war  it  appears  that  the 
name  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  which  had  previously  been  used  by  the 
Moline  Plow  Co.  on  certain  of  its  products,  became  unpopular  and 
its  use  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Eobb  stated  that  the  wagons  sold 
included  12  to  15  wide  track  oil  gears  and  some  odds  and  ends  that 
had  been  in  stock  for  three  years  or  more,  and  that  the  concession 
in  price  was  to  move  obsolete  stock. 

On  March  24,  1919,  H.  J.  McCuUough  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  attention  Mr.  T.  P.  Eobb : 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  17th  inst.,  will  state  we  are  rather  surprised  as  to 
what  you  have  to  say.  We  have  on  hand  at  branches  wagons  that  we  have 
carried  for  at  least  four  years  and  have  declined  to  reduce  our  prices  or 
lengthen  the  terms  in  order  to  dispose  of  them,  particularly  during  the  past  year 
and  at  the  present  time,  feel  that  such  action  on  our  part  would  indicate  to 
the  trade  a  falling  market,  as  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  explain,  after  following 
such  a  course,  that  it  was  obsolete  goods  moved  that  warranted  the  action. 

The  real  significance  of  price  exchanges  is  fully  appreciated  only 
when  it  is  considered  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  activities  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  for  improving  the  profits  of  its 
members  through  control  of  price  competition.  Cost  study  supple- 
mented  by  these  exchanges  is  the  association's  substitute  for  the 
definitely  illegal  price  agreement.  Under  this  system  of  control  the 
five  or  six  largest  firms  in  the  trade  keep  in  close  touch  with  each 
other's  prices  at  all  times.  Cost  studies  at  department  meetings  ars 
the  means  of  developing  a  certain  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  and  price  exchanges  are  the  practical  means  of 
carrying  this  unanimity  of  opiilion  into  practical  operation  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  definite  price  agreements.  During 
the  period  of  rapidly  advancing  prices  exchanges  were  the  means 
of  preventing  the  development  of  wide  differences  in  prices,  and  its 
effectiveness  appears  to  be  based  largely  upon  the  cooperative  atti- 
tude created  at  frequent  department  meetings.  Members  and  officials 
of  the  department  strongly  maintain  that  price  agreements  were  not 
entered  into,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  cost  study  and  price 
exchanges  is  more  elastic  and  has  been  the  means  of  greater  and 
more  continuous  improvement  of  competitive  conditions  and  profits 
of  members  than  definite  price  agreements  ever  accomplished.     A 
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broken  price  agreement  introducesr  a  positively  disruptive  force  into 
the  organization  and  engenders  distrust  and  dissatiBfacti<»i.  The 
failure  of  a  member  to  follow  the  course  indicated  by  cost  study  en- 
tails the  breaking  of  no  agreement  and,  therefore,  introduces  no 
positively  disruptive  force  into  the  organization. 

Standardization. — ^Prior  to  1914,  certain  sizes,  types,  and  styles  of 
wagon  equipment  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  standard  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  variety  of  widths  of  track,  heights  of 
wheels,  widths  of  tires,  and  sizes  of  boxes,  however,  made  it  possible 
to  build  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  types  of  complete  wagons  by  the 
combination  of  the  various  sizes  and  types  of  standard  items  of  con- 
struction. In  1913  it  was  stated  that  if  a  wagon  manufacturer  should 
liave  on  hand  one  each  of  every  type,  size,  and  style  of  equipment 
demanded  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  a  3^  by  10  inch  skein 
wagon,  he  would  have  to  have  on  hand  640  different  styles  of  gears, 
157  different  sets  of  wheels,  including  various  heights  of  wheels  and 
widths  and  thicknesses  of  tires,  and  140  different  sizes  and  types  of 
wagon  boxes.  Throughout  the  years  following  1913,  the  process  of 
standardizing  item  after  item  of  wagon  construction  was  actively 
pursued  by  the  farm- wagon  department  as  the  means  of  reducing 
the  very  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  manufactured.  Standardi- 
zation involving  the  elimination  of  any  considerable  number  of  styles 
or  sizes  necessitated  the  education  of  both  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers to  remove  local  prejudices  against  changes  in  the  sizes  or 
styles  of  equipment  habitually  used  in  thousands  of  communities 
throughout  the  countty. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  in  1911,  the  farm-wagon  departmait  continued  actively 
the  standardization  of  items  of  farm-wagon  equipment.  Three  ob- 
jects underlie  the  department's  activities.  First,  standardization  of 
the  size  of  items  of  wagon  equipnient  such  as  axles,  bolsters,  hounds, 
hubs,  singletrees,  neck  yokes,  and  the  like  to  insure  uniformity  in  the 
size  of  raw  materials,  which  makes  it  possible  for  manufacturers  to 
produce  and  stock  raw  materials.  Xs  previously  stated  it  is  felt  that 
if  materials  are  produced  and  stocked  in  quantity,  there  will  always 
be  a  supply  from  which  wagon  manufacturers  can  draw  at  any  time 
and  that  the  existence  of  such  stocks  will  induce  competition  in  selling 
among  raw-material  manufacturers,  thereby  tending  to  keep  mate- 
rial prices  within  reasonable  limits;  second,  the  standardization  of 
complete  wagons  eliminates  undue  variety  of  equipment  made, 
thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  production  by  eliminating  the  time  lost 
in  frequent  changes  of  work  in  the  factory,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
carrying  large  inventories  of  many  sizes  of  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished parts;  third,  standardization  of  complete  wagons,  involving 
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the  elimination  of  undue  variety  of  manufacture,  makes  it  easier  for 
the  department  to  secure  comparable  costs  for  study  and  comparison. 
As  the  result  of  its  activities  during  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  various 
recommendations  were  formulated  by  the  department  covering 
certain  standards  of  construction  for  farm  wagons  and  trucks  which, 
when  generally  adopted,  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
types  and  sizes  of  wagons  manufactured.  At  a  meeting  of  the  de- 
partment on  May  23, 1916,  it  was  reported  that  replies  to  an  inquiry 
sent  out  showed  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  standardized  wagons.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  larger  firms  had  more  nearly  standardized  than  the  smaller 
ones.  A  similar  report  of  progress  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  November  23,  1916.  Again  at  a  meeting  of  the  department  on 
April  11,  1917,  15  of  a  total  of  20  members  present  reported  having 
made  progress  in  the  movement  to  build  only  standard  wagons,  and 
two  reported  having  made  little  progress,  but  indicated  that  when  the 
stock  of  old  materials  on  hand  was  exhausted  only  standard  wagons 
would  be  made.    In  the  discussion  which  followed — 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  in  the  standard  wagons  already  adopted  the 
farmer  will  find  a  type  that  will  suit  the  reasonable  needs  of  any  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  needs  of  the  consumer  being  now  compre- 
hended in  our  standardized  types,  any  demand  of  the  dealer  for  additional 
types  should  be  courteously  but  firmly  refused.  Many  localities  have,  and 
doubtless  will,  ask  for  special  types  of  wagons  outside  our  standardized 
list,  but  we  must  stick  to  our  standardization.  If  we  will  stand  by  each 
other  in  this  important  matter  we  can  gradually  get  the  dealer  and 
consumer  not  only  to  accept  our  types  but  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  Our 
first  purpose  is  to  manufacture  products  for  the  needs  of  the  farmer,  and  wo 
think  we  are  doing  that  in  making  our  present  standardized  wagons. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  department  on  August  23,  1917,  27  members 
were  present,  19  of  whom  reported  as  follows:  Six  were  making  only 
standard  wagons;  7  were  practically  standardized;  and  6  had  made 
little  progress  but  were  using  up  old  materials  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
after  which  they  expected  to  standardize. 

Again  at  a  meeting  on  December  18,  1917,  a  roll  call  for  state- 
ments by  those  present  indicated  that  progress  was  being  made  to- 
ward the  manufacture  of  standard  types  and  sizes  only.  The  larger 
firms  generally  reported  that  they  had  completely  adopted  stand- 
ardization recommendations  and  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 
other  sizes.  Smaller  firms  generally  reported  less  progress,  but 
stated  their  intention  of  eventually  eliminating  all  sizes  and  types 
not  standard. 

Following  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  the 
War  Industries  Board  made  a  general  appeal  to  manufacturers  of 
various  products,  as  a  war  conservation  measure,  to  reduce  the  num- 
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ber  of  sizes  and  styles  of  products  made  to  the  minimum  number 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country  during  the  war  period. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  War  Industries  Board  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  standardization  of  complete  wagons.  Throughout 
the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the  early  months  of  1918  the  department 
was  most  active  in  standardization  work  preparatory  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  schedule  of  implements  to  be  manufactured  and  those 
to  be  eliminated  during  the  war  period.  Such  a  schedule  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  manufacturers  and  approved  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  during  th6  summer  of  1918. 

At  a  two-day  meeting  held  on  February  28  and  March  1,  1918, 
a  plan  entitled  "  Wagon  information  "  was  presented  and  discussed. 
This  plan  indicated  the  units  that  it  was  proposed  should  be  made 
standard  for  farm-wagon  and  farm-truck  construction,  and  also 
showed  those  that  would  be  eliminated.  Further  discussion  and 
action  was  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  department,  in 
order  to  give  members  an  opportunity  to  formulate  definite  plans 
and  be  ready  to  act  on  the  matter.  The  next  meeting  which  was 
devoted  to  standardization  and  elimination  was  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  on  May  1  and  2,  1918.  At  this  meeting  two  very  important 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  establishing  56  inches  (the 
standard  automobile  track)  as  the  standard  width  of  track  for  all 
wagons  and  trucks,  and  38  inches  as  the  standard  width  of  all  wagon 
boxes  for  one  and  two  horse  farm,  mountain,  and  valley  wagons,  and 
farm  trucks.     The  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

Track  of  Wagons. 

Be  it  rcsolvcdy  That  we  hereby  agree  individuaUy  and  with  each  other  that  we 
will  discontinue  making  on  or  before  January  1, 1919,  either  w^agons  or  trucks  of 
any  other  track  than  56  Inches,  measured  from  center  to  center  of  tire  on  the 
ground,  this  being  the  standard  track  of  all  automobiles  throughout  the  country. 

Wagon-Box  Width. 

Resolvedf  That  in  carrying  out  our  policy  of  eliminating  variety  it  is  both 
desirable  and  possible  to  standardize  the  width  of  wagon  boxes ;  to  that  end  we 
will  adopt  one  width,  namely,  38  inches  outside  measure  for  all  farm,  mountain, 
and  valley,  and  farm-truck  boxes,  one  or  two  horse  type,  and  certain  fixed  lengths 
and  depths,  as  provided  for  in  blue  print  issued  by  the  association  in  January, 
1918.    This  resolution  to  be  effective  on  or  before  January  1,  1919. 

On  the  same  date  wheel  heights  were  standardized  by  a  resolution 
that  provided  in  part  as  follows : 

On  and  after  January  1, 1920,  wheel  heights  for  all  two-horse  farm,  valley,  and 
mountain  wagons  shall  be  40,  44,  and  48  inches  in  height,  and  to  be  ust^d  with 
one  type  of  gear  only.  All  40-inch  wheels  shall  be  built  with  12  spokes  only ;  all 
48-inch  wheels  with  14  spokes  only ;  44-inch  wheels  may  be  built  with  Either  12  or 
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•4  spokes,  but  not  both  on  any  one  size  of  wagon.  Any  manufacturer  may  build 
44-inch  wheels  on  certain  sizes  of  gears  with  12  spokes  only  and  on  other  sizes 
with  14  spokes  only,  the  idea  being  to  furnish  only  three  types  and  heights  of 
wheels  for  any  one  size  gear. 

The  resolution  also  provided  that  no  materials  would  be  purchased 
after  the  date  of  its  adoption  for  wheels  other  than  those  specified 
above,  and  that  no  orders  for  wagons  calling  for  wheel  heights  other 
than  those  specified  above  would  'be  accepted  for  shipment  after 
January  1,  1920.  Fourteen  widths  and  thicknesses  of  tires,  all  to  be 
made  with  oval  edges,  were  adopted  as  standard.  Four  types  of  com- 
plete wagons  to  be  designated  as  light,  medium,  standard,  and  heavy, 
and  to  be  sold  by  carrying  capacity  in  pounds  rather  than  by  size  of 
skein,  were  adopted,  using  one  specific  size  of  skein  only  for  each 
capacity  of  farm,  valley,  and  mountain  wagons. 

At  the  meetings  of  May  1  and  2,  and  of  September  4,  1918,  the 
standardization  of  various  lesser  items  of  construction  was  disposed 
of  as  follows :  Use  of  bois  d'arc  felloes  was  to  be  discontinued  after 
January  1,  1920 ;  use  of  round  reaches  was  to  be  discontinued  on  the 
farm  wagon  and  truck  line  after  January  1,  1919;  and  footboards 
were  to  be  eliminated  from  wagon  boxes  after  January  1,  1919. 
Various  other  minor  items  such  as  height  of  bolster  stakes,  height  of 
rear  bolsters,  furnishing  of  stay  chains,  etc.,  were  considered. 

The  five  steps  of  standardization  enumerated  above  are  those  upon 
which  the  eliminations  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board  were 
based.  They  were  the  adoption  of  (1)  a  single  width  of  track  for 
all  wagons;  (2)  a  single  width  and  a  few  lengths  for  all  wagon  boxes; 
(3)  3  heights  of  wheels;  (4)  14  widths  and  thicknesses  of  tires; 
and  (5)  4  sizes  of  gears  for  each  of  3  types  of  wagons,  mak- 
ing 12  sizes  and  types  of  gears  in  all.  The  adoption  of  these  stan- 
dards of  complete  construction  made  possible  a  sweeping  reduction 
in  the  number  of  sizes  and  styles  of  wagons  manufactured.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  eliminations  accomplished  may  be  gained 
from  the  statements  of  gl  member  of  the  standardization  committee, 
who  said  that  in  1914  the  variety  of  gears  made  by  his  company 
amounted  to  564 ;  that  this  number  was  reduced  by  the  department's 
eliminations  in  1916  to  215,  and  that  the  eliminations  proposed  in 
1918  would  further  reduce  the  variety  to  105.  Eegarding  wheels 
it  was  stated  that  the  company  made  560  sizes  and  styles  in  1914, 
384  following  the  eliminations  in  1916,  and  that  the  number  in  1919 
would  be  129. 

Efforts  to  Trmintain  war-thne  eUmincUioris, — On  November  14, 1918, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all  war-time  elimina- 
tions made  prior  to  November  14,  and  any  that  might  be  made  subse- 
quent to  that  date  should  be  made  permanent.    At  a  meeting  of  the 
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farm-wagon  depaiiment,  November  19-20,  1918,  the  permanence  of 
the  standardizations  and  eliminations  after  the  War  Industries 
Board  ceased  to  f  unctio©  was  discussed.  The  opinion  was  expressed 
that  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  the  industry  than  to  lose  the 
tremendous  economic  advantages  gained  through  standardizations 
and  eliminations  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board.  Following 
discussion  of  the  subject  a  resolution  was  adopted  and  signed  by  those 
present  stating — 

That  on  and  after  January  1,  1919,  and  [for]  at  least  two  years  thereafter, 
we,  each  and  aU  of  ns,  agree  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  all  tracks 
except  that  of  56  inches  from  center  to  center  in  the  ii^ound,  and  boxes  or  beds 
38  Inches  between  stakes. 

Tlie  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  out  copies  of  this  resolution, 
not  only  to  members  of  the  association,  but  to  wagon  manufacturers 
throughout  the  country,  tor  their  endorsement.  The  appointment  of 
a  publicity  committee  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  on 
standardization  which  would  set  before  "  the  jobber,  dealer,  and 
farmer  in  the  most  simple  form  the  changes  in  construction  contem- 
plated by  our  program  of  standardization  and  elimination.''  Under 
date  of  January  ^,  lOlO',  it  was  reported  in  the  trade  press  that  45 
manufacturers  had  signed  the  agreement  that  the  56-inch  track  and 
38-inch  box  standardization  should  be  made  permanent. 

The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  held  at 
Chicago  on  March  20,  1^1^,  state  that  E.  W.  McCuUough  read  a 
list  of  those  manufacturing  nothing  but  the  standard  wagons,  which 
indicated  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  output  of  wagons 
and  trucks  was  fully  standardized.  The  minutes  state  that  after  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  subject  the  following  resolution  reaffirm- 
ing the  resolution  of  November  19,  1918,  was  presented  and  carried : 

That  we  indivicliially  and  for  our  respective  companies  reaffirm  our  decision 
and  signature  to  the  agreement  of  November  19,  1918,  as  to  establishing  56 
inches  a^  the  standard!  track  and  38  inches  as  the  standard  box  width.  Fur- 
thermore, that  we  agree  that  we  will  mnnnfactnre  none  other  than  the  new 
standards  after  June  1»  1919,.  nndar  any  eirctimstances. 

Fire  firms  failed  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  giving  as  their 
reason  doubt  as  to  how  soon  they  could  induce  their  trade  to  adopt 
the  standard  auto  track  wagon,  and  stating  that  until  that  time 
arrived  they  did  not  wish  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  be 
misunderstood. 

Again,  on  April  22,  1919,  the  progress  of  standardization  was  con- 
sidered at  a  meeting  of  the  department  and  a  resolution  reaffirming 
the  agreement  to  manufacture  and  sell  only  standard  auto  track 
wagons  was  adopted,  according  to  the  minutes,  by  a  majority  vote. 
From  the  discussion  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it 
appears  that  owing  to  the  action  of  some  manufacturers  in  continu- 
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ingto  manufacture  the  wide  track,  some  of  those  present  were  waver- 
ing in  their  support  of  the  auto  track.  The  minutes  of  a  meeting 
of  the  department  on  June  18,  1919,  contain  no  record  of  a  discus- 
sion of  track  standardization  other  than  that  occurring  in  connection 
with  a  report  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  department  on  the 
progress  of  a  publicity  campaign  for  the  standard  56-inch  track 
then  in  progress. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  department  on  September  17,  1919, 
some  consideration  was  given  to  track  standardization  in  the  closing 
discussion  of  the  meeting.  The  minutes  state  that  no  radical  changes 
had  occurred  in  the  situation  and  that  the  standard  auto  track  was 

I 

"making  steady  progress  and  is  established  beyond  question."  In 
discussing  the  future  of  the  farm- wagon  and  farm-truck  business 
at  this  meeting,  A.  B.  Thielens,  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation, 
touched  briefly  on  the  possibility  of  further  steps  in  standardization. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  further  standardization  can  be  carried, 
the  more  profitable  the  farm- wagon  business  will  be;  that  further 
standardization  could  be  made  to  aid  in  the  conservation  of  materials 
and  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  dimension  stock  at  fair  prices, 
as  there  are  many  items  that  could  be  so  standardized  that  they 
would  be  identical  in  the  rough  but  would  not  appear  the  same  on 
the  finished  wagon. 

Terms. — During  the  recent  years  there  has  been  a  general  move- 
ment among  manufacturers  of  farm  operating  equipment  to  improve 
trade  conditions  from  the  manufacturer's  viewpoint  by  shortening  the 
length  of  terms  allowed  for  settlement.  In  October,  1915,  a  special 
committee  on  terms  was  appointed  by  the  National  Association  to 
recommend  uniform  terms  for  the  industry.  ( See  p.  309. )  This  com- 
mittee did  not  submit  its  first  report  until  March,  1916.  The  wagon  de- 
partment, however,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  on  November  30, 1915, 
expressed  its  desire  to  cooperate  "  in  whatever  the  special  committee 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  sees 'fit  to  rec- 
ommend, as  to  reduction  of  terms  and  improvement  in  selling  con- 
ditions." 

In  October,  1916,  the  matter  of  terms  was  discussed  at  a  joint  con- 
ference meeting  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  minutes  of  this  meeting  state  that  "it 
was  evident  that  terms  are  being  shortened,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  terms  on  everything  eistering  into  wagons  are  now  practically 
cash,  and  the  margin  of  profit  so  narrow  that  the  manufacturers 
can  not  afford  to  carry  the  accounts."  A  member  of  the  National 
Association  stated  that  he  had  written  to  about  300  dealers  advising 
them  of  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  prices  of  wagon  repairs, 
stating  that  if  the  dealers  would  accept  shipments  C.  O.  D.  the  ad- 
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vance  would  not  have  to  be  so  large  as  it  would  if  credit  were  given. 
The  iriember  stated  that  the  replies  of  dealers  were  so  satisfactory 
that  his  firm  was  shipping  practically  all  repairs  C.  O.  D.  without 
complaint.  The  same  member  also  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  the  salesmen  of  his  firm  were  writing  50  per  cent  of  their 
orders  for  settlement  by  draft  or  notes  attached  to  bill  of  lading, 
and  that  it  was  proposed  by  January  1,  1917,  to  write  all  orders 
on  this  basis.  The  minutes  state  that  the  member  stated  that  in 
many  cases  the  bankers  advised  the  dealers  to  pay  cash  rather  than 
to  sell  by  note  as  the  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  30  to  60  days 
meant  that  the  dealer  who  settled  by  note  was  paying  the  equivalent 
of  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  amounting  from  15  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  per  annum.  Upon  the  banker's  advice,  the  dealer  borrowed 
the  money  at  the  bank  for  a  shorter  term,  paid  cash  by  draft,  and 
thereby  realized  the  5  per  cent  cash  discount  to  cover  interest  on  his 
local  borrowings.  The  minutes  state  that  "  This  is  certainly  a  new 
and  radical  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  that  every  repre- 
sentative will  no  doubt  take  home  to  himself  very  seriously." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  wagon  department  in  Chicago  on  November 
23,  1916,  replies  to  a  question  as  to  whether  the  recommendations  of 
the  terms  committee  were  being  followed  "  indicated  that  they  were, 
practically,  without  exception."  From  statements  made  by  those 
present  it  appears  that  there  still  were  some  consignment  contracts 
in  effect,  but  that  manufacturers  were  reducing  the  number  and  re- 
ducing the  time  limit  on  those  still  in  effect  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  them  within  the  limit  suggested  by  the  terms  committee.  The 
question  of  making  the  terms  shorter  than  six  months  on  carloads 
of  wagons  was  considered  and  the  discussion  closed  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  general  manager  of  the  association  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  members  toward  shortening  terms  below  six  months. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  April  11,  1917, 
state  that  there  was  a  long  discussion  of  what  the  new  terms  for 
1917-18  ought  to  be,  some  contending  that  they  should  be  shortened 
for  financial  reasons;  others  that  they  should  remain  unchanged  to 
avoid  warehouse  congestion  that  it  was  felt  would  result  from  a 
radical  shortening  of  terms  to  dealers.  The  general  manager  of  the 
association  was  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  1916  terms  report 
to  each  member  with  a  request  for  suggestions  regarding  future 
terms.  This  information  was  for  the  use  of  the  terms  committee 
which,  it  was  stated,  proposed  to  shorten  wagon  terms  in  a  new 
terms  report  for  1917-18  then  being  prepared. 

Again  at  a  meeting  of  the  wagon  department  on  February  28, 
1918,  the  subject  of  shortening  terms  was  discussed  and  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  stating  "  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing that  the  terms  should  be  materially  shortened."     The  matter 
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was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the  department  to  formulate 
new  terms  to  be  referred  to  the  terms  committee  of  the  association 
"  with  the  request  that  they  act  and  act  promptly."  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  terms  committee  "  work  along  the  lines  of  elimina- 
tion of  cash  discounts  with  the  wider  use  of  trade  acceptances." 

The  report  of  the  terms  committee  of  the  National  Association  on 
April  5,  1918,  however,  made  practically  no  change  in  terms  recom- 
mended from  those  recommended  the  previous  year.  This  is  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be  practically  useless  to 
reconmiend  any  radical  changes  in  terms,  discounts,  or  methods  of 
settlement  that  the  largest  and  financially  strongest  firms  of  the 
industry  would  not  adopt.  The  terms  report  for  1919-20  made  no 
change  from  those  recommended  for  1918-19.  By  adopting  more 
conservative  recommendations  as  to  terms  the  association  has  fostered 
a  steadily  consistent  attitude  favoring  uniformity  of  terms  and  co- 
operation to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  uniform  terms  and  discounts 
throughout  the  industry.  Although  no  radical  changes  were  made 
in  reducing  the  length  of  terms  or  the  amount  of  cash  discounts 
during  the  years  1915  to  1918,  some  progress  was  made  along  the  line 
of  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  methods  of  settlement  which  tend 
to  shift  the  burden  of  financing  the  credits  of  dealers  from  the 
manufacturer  to  local  banks,  thereby  putting  the  manufacturer's 
sales  more  nearly  on  a  cash  basis. 

Proposed  dump-wagon  department. — Dump  wagons  are  made  by 
a  considerable  number  of  manufacturers  of  farm  wagons,  as  well  as 
by  a  number  of  firms  specializing  on  certain  types  of  wagons,  road 
scrapers,  graders,  etc.  Dump  wagons,  together  with  heavy  teaming 
gears,  ice  wagons,  vans,  and  drays,  belong  to  the  city  rather  than  to 
the  farm  and  are  sold  and  distributed  to  a  different  class  of  customers. 

In  May,  1916,  a  meeting  of  10  dump-wagon  manufacturers  was 
held  at  Chicago.  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  was  present 
at  this  meeting.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  appears  to  have 
been  to  begin  steps  to  organize  a  dump-wagon  department  of  the 
National  Association.  Following  this  meeting  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  secretary  McCuUough  and  the  Watson  Wagon 
Co.,  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  which  indicates  clearly  that  the  object 
of  organizing  a  department  was  to  control  price  competition  and 
increase  profits  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dump  wagons.  On 
August  2,  1916,  Mr.  McCuUough  addressed  A.  A.  Keesler,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Watson  Wagon  Co.,  as  follows : 

Early  in  May  you  attended  a  meeting  of  dump-wagon  manufacturers  in  this 
city,  at  which  the  writer  was  also  present. 

While  some  good  no  doubt  was  accomplished,  th^  hesitancy  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence which  prevails  when  men  meet  infrequently,  was  very  apparent  and 
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no  doubt  prevented  much  that  was  desirable  being  done.  Several  who  were 
present  are  members  of  this  association,  and  remarked  this  difficulty,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  a  dump-wagon  department  might*  be  created  in  our  organiza- 
tion in  order  that  the  problems  of  that  line  might  receive  the  same  attention 
that  we  are  giving  to  other  lines  throughout  the  year,  and  to  enable  the 
makers  of  dump  wagons  to  come  tc^ether  in  a  more  intimate  and  friendly 
way  to  accomplish  things.  There  are  five  concerns  now  members,  which  with 
a  few  more  could  give  the  department  a  good  start.  If  you  are  interested  in 
bettering  conditions  in  this  line  we  will  be  glad  to  give  you  information  as  to 
how  it  can  be  done,  and  the  cost. 

On  August  7,  Mr.  Keesler  replied  as  follows : 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  2d.  At  the  several  meetings  of  dump- wagon 
manufacturers,  we  found  no  particular  distrust  or  lack  of  harmony  with  the 
exception  of  one  concern.  The  concern  which  prevented  further  action  was 
the  Eagle  Wagon  Works,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  If  you  could  get  that  concern  to 
say  that  they  would  stand  for  an  advance  in  price  I  have  no  doubt  several 
of  the  dump- wagon  people  would  be  glad  to  join  your  association.  As  it  is, 
I  do  not  see  what  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear,  more  than  the  other 
manufacturers  in  their  own  line  have  exerted,  to  no  effect. 

On  August  85  Mr.  McCuUough  again  addressed  Mr.  Keesler,  out- 
lining the  National  Association's  policy  in  securing  the  membership 
and  the  cooperation  of  firms  regarded  as' price  cutters,  as  follows: 

Concerning  the  company  mentioned  in  your  letter  as  not  adjusting  their 
prices  in  line  with  costs,  we  have  found  there  is  always  a  concern  of  that 
kind  in  every  line,  and  yet  they  may  be  neglecting  to  do  this  because  of  lack 
of  cost  knowledge,  and  while  they  are  oftentimes  not  easily  converted,  when 
they  do  get  in  line  they  are  frequently  numbered  among  the  best  workers  for 
organization. 

The  reason  we  suggested  the  organization  of  a  dump-wagon  department  was, 
that  you  do  not  get  together  often  enough  to  accomplish  half  what  you  ought 
to  through  closer  association,  and  if  competition  in  your  Une  is  as  close  as  some 
of  our  members  inform  us  it  is,  a  more  frequent  getting  together  ought  to 
make  you  considerable  money. 

The  proposed  organization  of  a  dump- wagon  department  was  not 
carried  to  completion.  The  attempt  to  organize  this  new  depart- 
ment, however,  shows  the  method  of  extending  the  cooperative  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Association  over  all  products  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  which  its  membership  are  interested,  as  well  as 
indicating  clearly  the  object  of  cooperative  activity  which  is  to 
increase  profits  through  cooperative  control  over  competition  in 
prices  and  terms  of  sale. 

Summary  — For  some  years  prior  to  1915,  the  farm- wagon  aepart- 
ment  had  been  actively  carrying  on  cooperative  efforts  for  the  finan- 
cial benefits  of  its  members.  During  the  period  since  1915  three  sub- 
jects bearing  on  prices  and  profits,  namely,  cost  study,  standardiza- 
tion, and  terms  of  settlement,  have  been  central  features  of  depart- 
ment effort.  Terms  have  been  shortened  and  rendered  more  uni- 
form throughout  the  trade;  standardization  of  complete   wagons 
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has  been  carried  far  toward  completion  under  the  impetus  of  war- 
time eliminations,  and  percentage  advances  in  costs  as  a  guide  to 
members  in  price  advances  have  been  made  the  object  of  cost  study. 
The  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  cost  accounting  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  steps  accomplished  in  standardization  makes  the 
task  of  securing  comparable  costs  in  the  future,  in  case  cost  study 
is  resumed,  easier  than  ever  before. 

Prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  cost  study  in  the  fall  of  1918,  price 
control  was  based  on  cost  study  supplemented  by  exchanges  of 
prices  and  future  price  policy  among  members.  A  group  of  four  or 
five  influential  members  were  leaders  in  both  cost  study  and  price 
exchanges.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  having  the  costs 
studied  adjusted  to  secure  uniformity  by  the  use  of  current  material 
prices.  The  effectiveness  of  price  exchanges  as  the  means  of  con- 
trolling prices  depended  upon  the  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding 
advances  developed  at  meetings.  Supported  by  unanimity  of  opinion, 
price  exchanges  were  the  means  of  bringing  about  greater  uniformity 
of  prices  than  would  otherwise  have  existed.  Before  advances  were 
made  the  information  gained  through  exchanges  was  used  by  influen- 
tial firms  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  advances  to  be 
made,  and  following  advances,  as  a  basis  for  urging  manufacturers  to 
equalize  differences  found  to  exist.  Through  exchanges  also,  future 
dates  of  shipment  were  limited  and  made  more  uniform.  Thus,  with- 
out evidence  of  formal  cooperative  agreements  at  association  meet- 
ings, advances  were  accomplished,  and  greater  uniformity  of  prices 
than  would  otherwise  have  existed  was  brought  about  throughout  an 
even  larger  group  of  manufacturers  than  that  included  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  cost  study  in 
the  fall  of  1918,  price  exchanges  alone  remain  the  effective  means 
of  controlling  price  competition. 

The  inclusion  of  interest  on  investment  in  buildings  and  equip- 
ment as  a  part  of  manufacturing  costs  resulted  in  the  costs  submitted 
being  minimum  profit  yielding  prices  when  to  the  factory  costs  sub- 
mitted the  actual  expense  incurred  in  selling  is  added.  The  use 
of  material  price  schedules  resulted  in  the  adjustment  of  actual 
costs  in  accordance  with  arbitrarily  adopted  costs  of  materials  shown 
in  the  schedules.  During  the  time  of  rising  prices  this  resulted  in 
the  costs  submitted  including  an  item  of  profit  on  materials  previ- 
ously purchased  at  prices  lower  than  those  appearing  in  the  material 
price  schedules,  thus  further  inflating  the  costs  submitted. 

Price  competition  that  is  fair  and  free  assumes  that  each  manu- 
facturer shall  have  a  cost  system  which  will  enable  him  to  determine 
his  actual  costs,  and  make  his  selling  prices  accordingly,  leaving  the 
final  determination  of  the  general  level  of  market  price  at  any  given 
time  to  the  demand  for  the  goods  at  that  time.    Under  such  condi- 
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tions  the  price  level  is  determined  by  competition  among  manufac- 
turers based  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions for  producing  and  selling  goods.  Such  competition  assures  the 
consumer  the  goods  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  Cost  study  as 
carried  on  by  the  department  contemplates  the  control  of  just  this 
type  of  competition.  To  the  extent  that  percentage  increases  in  costs 
based  on  the  study  of  inflated  costs  of  the  membership  as  a  group 
were  generally  adopted  as  the  basis  for  price  advances  throughout 
the  trade,  competition  based  on  manufacturing  and  selling  efficiency 
was  eliminated,  and  the  activities  of  the  department  resulted  in  undue 
enhancement  of  prices. 

In  its  activities  prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  cost  study  in  1918, 
the  department  confused  the  distinction  between  an  adequate  cost 
system  and  uniform  costs  as  the  basis  for  price  making  as  well  as  the 
distinction  between  individual  costs  and  consolidated  group  costs  as 
the  basis  for  price  uniformity.  From  the  viewpoint  of  intelligent 
and  well-informed  competition,  adequate  cost  systems  are  necessary ; 
from  the  viewpoint  of  price  control,  uniform  cost  systems  and  uni- 
formity of  cost  data  were  sought  as  evidenced  by  the  efforts  of  cer- 
tain influential  members  of  the  department  in  1917,  to  check  out 
differences  in  cost  data  before  submitting  their  figures  for  cost  study. 
Efforts  of  the  association  to  educate  members  to  a  realization  of  the 
necessity  of  having  adequate  cost  systems  are  commendable,  but 
efforts  to  secure  and  compile  uniform  costs  as  a  basis  for  price  control 
should  be  condemned. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  definite  efforts  were  made 
to  create  an  attitude  throughout  the  membership  of  the  department 
adverse  to  any  lowering  of  prices  to  move  stocks  in  the  face  of  the 
slack  demand  resulting  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
prices  were  high  and  would  soon  be  reduced. 

Section  6.  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Description  of  the  Southern  Association. — ^In  the  region  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers  there  are  a  number  of 
companies,  most  of  which  are  comparatively  small,  engaged  in 
manufacturing  farm  wagons.  Some  15  or  18  years  ago  these  com- 
panies organized  an  association  known  as  the  Southern  Wagon 
Manufacturers'  Association.  After  a  few  years,  interest  in  this 
organization  waned,  and  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years  it  is  claimed 
that  no  dues  have  been  collected  or  regular  meetings  held.  A  sem- 
blance of  organization  has,  however,  been  maintained  and  meetings 
have  been  held  at  irregular  intervals  when  some  "  special  occasion  " 
arose.  The  "  special  occasions  "  giving  rise  to  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  calling  meetings  during  the  past  five  years  appear  almost 
invariably  to  have  been  to  discuss  and,  if  possible,  bring  about  ad- 
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vances  in  the  prices  of  wagons  in  the  southern  territory,  although 
other  matters,  such  as  terms  and  standardization,  have  also  been  con- 
sidered. 

The  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association  Tias  never  been 
directly  affiliated  with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion. A  few  of  the  larger  companies  whose  factories  are  located  in 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  States  are,  however,  members  of  both 
associations.  In  this  way  an  indirect  connection  is  established  be- 
tween the  two  associations,  which  has  been  made  the  means  in  recent 
years  of  bringing  about  rather  close  cooperation  between  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  manufacturers  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  territory. 

CoMPETTFivE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  SouTH.— At  the  prcseut  time 
nearly  all  the.  large  wagon  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West  are 
selling  some  wagons  in  the  southern  territory.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
few  years  ago  when  some  of  the  larger  Middle  West  manufacturers 
were  introducing  their  wagons  in  the  South,  there  was  very  sharp 
competition  in  prices  and  terms  by  which  the  larger  firms  undersold 
the  southern  manufacturers  and  "  loaded  "  the  dealers  of  the  South 
with  wagons.  After  the  Middle  West  firms  had  established  the 
market  for  their  goods  this  competition  was  lessened,  and  since  1915 
the  competitive  situation  has  been  rather  reversed.  As  costs  of  pro- 
duction advanced,  the  Middle  West  manufacturers  took  the  lead  in 
advancing  prices  in  the  South  and  it  became  a  matter  of  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  southern  manufacturers  in  price  advances  to 
keep  them  from  underselling  those  of  the  Middle  West.  In  this 
work  the.  southern  firms  that  are  members  of  both  associations  were 
active  in  bringing  about  meetings  of  the  southern  manufacturers 
for  the  consideration  of  costs,  prices,  terms,  and  standardization 
during  1916  and  the  early  months  of  1917.  In  several  instances 
meetings  of  the  Southern  Association  have  been  called  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  officials  of  the  National  Association.  In  some  cases  these 
meetings  were  attended  by  officials  and  members  of  the  National 
Association,  who  assisted  in  the  program  of  the  meetings. 

Cost  discussion  and  price  activities. — In  only  a  few  cases  have 
even  partial  and  fragmentary  minutes  been  kept  of  meetings  of  the 
Southern  Association.  The  absence  of  minutes  is  probably  fully 
explained  by  the  secretary's  admission  to  an  agent  of  the  Commission 
that  the  real  object  of  meetings  has  usually  been  the  discussion  of 
price  advances.  Sporadic  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  cost 
data  for  discussion  at  such  meetings,  but  apparently  with  little  suc- 
cess. From  correspondence  of  the  secretary  following  meetings  it 
is  evident  that  more  or  less  definite  price  agreements  have  been 
attempted  at  various  times.    Under  date  of  February  3,  1913,  a 
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southern  manufacturer,  the  Barbour  Buggy  Co.,  South  Boston,  Va., 
wrote  to  B.  P..  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Association, 
stating  that  owing  to  failure  of  others  to  adhere  to  the  prices  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  meeting  the  writer  did  not  feel  that  his  firm  could 
do  so.    Mr.  Barbour  said : 

We  beg  to  notify  you  that  we  may  offer  some  goods  at  lower  prices  than 
were  discussed  in  our  last  meeting.  We  know  other  people  who  are  not 
sticking  to  the  prices,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  expected  to  live 
up  to  them  when  others  are  not.  While,  of  course,  we  have  no  combination, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  have  discussed  the  matter  of  what  a  reasonable 
price  would  be,  which  some  of  us,  of  course,  have  tried  to  adhere  to,  but 
others  have  never  agreed  to  it  We  do  not  know  that  we  will  have  occasion 
to  offer  goods  at  any  less  prices,  but  should  we  do  it  we  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  on  record  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Thornhill  urged  this  manufacturer  not  to  becoi^e  discouraged, 
and  stated : 

I  believe  if  we  will  work  on  this  matter  persistently,  we  vriU  be  able  to  get 
something  out  of  it  that  will  help  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  under  which 
we  a^rs  now  laboring,  and  I  think  that  after  waiting  about  60  days  that  it 
would  be  well  to  try  to  get  the  manufacturers  together  for  a  conference. 

On  January  15, 1914,  Mr.  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the  Southern  As- 
sociation, addressed  the  Carver  Wagon  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn.,  re- 
garding a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  January  28, 
stating : 

We  will  discuss  cost  at  this  meeting  and  I  am  personally  in  favor  of  dis- 
cussing an  advance.  I  beUeve  most  of  the  manufacturers  have  found  from  the 
results  of  last  year  that  they  need  and  are  entitled  to  an  advance,  and  I  think 
it  high  time  that  we  were  discussing  it. 

In  reporting  the  results  of  this  meeting  to  B.  M.  Blount,  a  manu- 
facturer of  Atlanta,  Gra.,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  the  secre- 
tary stated: 

At  the  meeting  here  we  discussed  at  some  length  the  necessity  of  putting  on  an 
advance.  One  or  two  of  the  members  here  stated  that  they  put  on  an  advance 
the  1st  of  January  and  others  stated  that  they  were  going  to  put  on  an  advance 
in  April  or  May.  We  had  already  determined  before  the  meeting  that  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  get  more  money  for  our  goods  and  had  about  decided  to  put 
on  an  advance  April  1  or  May  1.  ^ 

Again  on  May  11,  1914,  the  secretary  wrote  O.  R.  Carver,  of  the 
Carver  Wagon  Co.,  stating  that  a  meeting  of  the  southern  manu- 
facturers would  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  9,  at  which 
costs  would  be  discussed.    The  secretary  stated : 

I  am  sure  there  is  going  to  be  an  incUnation  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  of 
the  manufacturers  to  advance  prices  at  the  Washington  meeting,  and  a  full 
attendance  will  certainly  help  this  matter  along.  Even  though  you  do  not  par- 
ticipate much  in  the  cost  figures,  your  presence  will  be  helpful,  and  I  very 
earnestly  hope  that  you  will  be  with  us. 
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For  a  number  of  years  back,  members  of  the  association  have  from 
time  to  time  exchanged  information  regarding  prices  being  charged 
and  terms  being  granted.  In  this  way  each  member  knew  what  his 
competitors  were  doing,  and  attempts  were  made  to  equalize  any  dif- 
ferences found  to  exist  in  prices.  Expressions  of  opinion  regarding 
the  possibility  of  increasing  prices  or  of  shortening  terms  were 
freely  exchanged-  The  secretary  of  the  Southerti  Association  was 
especially  active  in  initiating  such  exchanges  from  time  to  time, 
thus  ascertaining  when  there  was  sufficient  interest  shown  to  warrant 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers. 

During  1915  and  the  early  part  of  1916  the  trade  of  the  southern 
manufacturers  was  inactive.  This  was  no  doubt  partially  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  dealers  had  stocked  heavily  at  the  favorable  terms 
and  prices  previously  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle 
West  Manufacturers,  whose  factories  are  located  in  the  South, 
claimed  that  some  of  the  larger  Middle  West  manufacturers  had 
during  the  years  preceding  1915  deliberately  overstocked  the  dealers 
who  purchased  from  them,  in  some  cases  shipping  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  wagons  ordered  and  subsequently  making  further  con- 
cessions of  price  or  terms,  or  both,  on  the  overshipment.  As  the 
outcome  of  this  sharp  competition  in  the  past  the  secretary  stated 
to  an  agent  of  the  Commission  that  southern  manufacturers  have 
come  to  regard  it  as  impossible  "  to  get  much  more  for  our  wagons 
than  our  competitors,  and  sometimes  we  get  less." 

In  spite  of  slack  trade  in  1915,.  and  the  early  months  of  1916, 
advances  in  the  cost  of  materials  were  being  felt  by  the  southern 
concerns.  Manufacturers  stated  that  stocks  of  finished  wagons  were 
accumulating  on  the  warehouse  floors,  while  decreased  volume  of 
trade  with  long  credits  gave  the  future  a  dark  aspect.  To  meet  this 
situation  it  became  the  practice  of  the  Southern  Association  to  hold 
their  meetings  soon  after  those  of  the  National  Association  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  any  advances  in  prices  or  shortening  of  terms 
by  members  of  the  National  Association.  The  fact  that  the  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Association  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion favored  the  use  of  these  meetings  of  the  Southern  Association 
as  a  means  of  establishing  cooperation  between  the  two  associations. 

Cooperation  through  Tn/eetings. — ^At  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  held  at  Indianapolis  in  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  uni- 
form terms  for  the  entire  farm  operating  equipment  industry  (see 
p.  309)  and  on  November  30,  1915,  a  special  committee  of  the  wagon 
department  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terials used  in  the  manufacture  of  wagons.     (See  p.  414.)     During 
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November  and  December,  1915,  the  need  for  a  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Association  was  discussed.  Mr.  Thomhill,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Association,  however,  thought  it  best  to  delay  this  meeting 
until  after  the  wagon  department  had  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
reports  of  the  special  committees  on  terms  and  increased  material 
costs.  Under  date  of  January  5, 1916,  Mr.  Thomhill  addressed  E.  E. 
Parsonage,  president  of  the  farm- wagon  department,  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  as  follows: 

Two  or  three  of  the  southern  wagon  manufacturers  are  writing  inquiring  as 
to  when  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers,  and  I  am  ad- 
vising them  that  I  think  the  southern  meeting  should  be  held  after  the  national 
meeting,  which  I  presume  wall  be  held  some  time  this  month. 

I  will  thank  you  to  advise  me  when  the  wagon  department  of  the  National 
Association  will  hold  their  meeting,  so  that  I  may  arrange  for  the  southern 
meeting  soon  after  that 

On  the  same  date,  January  5,  1916,  E.  ^Y,  McCullough  wrote  Mr. 
Thornhill  indicating  the  desire  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Association  that  arrangements 
be  made  to  have  certain  members  of  the  department  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Association,  and  suggesting  February  11,  1916, 
as  a  suitable  date.    Mr.  McCullough  stated : 

There  was  a  meeting  held  here  a  few  days  ago  by  the  executive  committee 
of  our  farm-wagon  department,  and  in  following  up  the  work  done  at  the  last 
department  meeting,  Mr.  Parsonage  suggested  that  the  special  committee  which 
were  to  go  to  Washington  to  confer  with  the  roads  department  and  also  the 
department  having  to  do  with  agricultural  engineering,  would  like  to  make  that 
trip  in  February,  and  wondered  if  the  southern  wagon  manufacturers  intended 
to  have  a  winter  meeting  at  Washington,  and  if  possible  have  both  the  commit- 
tee and  the  southern  wagon  makers  meet  at  the  same  time. 

The  writer  expects  to  be  in  Washington  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
chamber  February  7  to  10,  inclusive,  which  would  leave  Friday,  the  11th,  open, 
and  Mr.  Parsonage  thought  this  would  be  a  favorable  date  for  the  committee. 

On  January  8,  1916,  Mr.  Thornhill  replied  to  Mr.  McCuUough's 
letter,  again  stating  that  a  number  of  southern  manufacturers  who 
were  making  low  prices  desired  a  meeting,  which  he  thought  best  to 
delay  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  department — 

so  that  the  southern  manufacturers  will  know  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Association  in  this  price  proposition. 

On  the  same  date,  January  8,  1916,  Mr.  Thornhill  forwarded 
copies  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  McCullough  to  E.  E.  Par- 
sonage, president  of  the  farm-wagon  department,  stating: 

I  am  Inclosing  herewith  copy  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  McCullough  in 
regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers,  and  in  reply  beg  to  say, 
I  think  if  we  could  f^et  a  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  of  the 
National  Association  to  take  some  definite  action  in  regard  to  the  reports  of 
the  "  terms  "  and  '*  increased  cost "  committees,  we  would  have  no  trouble  in 
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getting  the  southern  manufacturers  to  follow  them,  but  is  is  very  hard  indeed 
to  get  the  southern  folks  to  do  anything  unless  they  know  the  attitude  of 
the  large  western  manufacturers. 

I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  write  me  fully  by  return  mail  what  you  propose 
to  do  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association. 

On  January  11,  Mr.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  wagon  depart- 
ment, replied  as  follows:  • 

Referring  to  your  favors  of  January  5  and  January  8,  I  believe  you  should 
call  a  meeting  of  the  southeastern  manufacturers  for  Friday,  February  11,  at 
which  time  Mr.  McCullough  and  the  writer  will  arrange  to  be  present,  and 
possibly  other  members  of  the  committee  who  will  go  to  Washington.  Then 
with  this  plan  in  mind  we  will  call  a  meeting  for  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
or  the  first  few  days  of  February,  of  our  association  up  here,  and  will  discuss 
the  matter  of  prices  and  terms  to  some  conclusion.  • 

Deere  &  Co.,  with  whom  Mr.  Parsonage  is  connected  as  manager 
of  the  John  Deere  Wagon  Co.,  requested  the  privilege  of  making 
explanatory  statements  regarding  letters  from  their  files  used  in 
this  chapter.  This  request  was  granted  by  the  Commission.  F.  K. 
Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  in  discussing  the  above  corre- 
spondence stated  that  "  the  term  '  prices '  was  used  in  the  letter  in  the 
sense  of  cost"  and  cited  the  following  letter  written  by  Mr.  Par- 
sonage to  Mr.  Thornhill  in  support  of  his  statement.  Mr.  Parsonage's 
letter,  dated  January  19,  1916,  stated  that  the  meeting  of  the  wagon 
department  had  been  called  for  February  1,  1916,  and  that — 

*  ♦  ♦  We  will  go  over  the  matter  of  the  big  increase  in  the  costs  of  ma- 
terial as  per  the  committee  report  that  has  just  been  mailed  out.  We  will  try 
to  get  through  some  action  that  will  be  of  help  to  you  in  your  meeting. 

The.  report  of  the  committee  mentioned  above  is  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  increased  costs,  showing  an  increase  of  $5.84 
in  the  cost  of  a  standard  3 J-inch  skein  farm  wagon  with  1^  by  f  inch 
tires.  (See  p.  414.)  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Todd,  this  report 
"  dealt  only  with  the  abnormal  cost  situation  with  which  the  in- 
dustry was  faced  as  the  result  of  the  war.  In  no  manner  did  it  fix 
or  attempt  to  fix  prices  to  the  trade."  Mr.  Todd  further  states  that 
the  object  of  the  proposed  meeting  was  "  to  take  action  in  regard  to 
terms  and  increased  cost,"  but  does  not  make  clear  what  action,  other 
than  the  recommendation  of  an  increase  in  price,  the  meeting  might 
take  regarding  the  increase  in  cost.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  discussed  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  wagon  department,  but 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  contain  no  statement  regarding  proposed 
increase  of  prices  other  than  the  general  statement  that  "  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  no  manufacturer  would  be  justified  in 
failing  to  review  his  costs  and  that  in  consideration  of  the  unstable 
market  each  manufacturer  would  have  to  guard  himself  against 
further  increased  costs."     The  special  committee  on  terms  did  not 
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make  its  report  until  March  16,  1916;  hence  the  action  proposed  re- 
garding t^ms  was  impossible. 

The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers  in  Wadi- 
ington  was  subsequently  changed  from  February  11  to  February  8. 
Under  date  of  February  4,  1916,  Mr.  Parsonage,  president  of  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Association,  addressed  identical 
letters  to  A.  B.  Thielens,  secretary  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation, 
and  D.  M.  F.  Weeks,  sales  manager  of  the  same  company,  in  which 
he  stated : 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  southeast  manufacturers 
to  l>e  held  in  Washinprton  next  Tuesday,  February  8.  Those  men  want  to  bt» 
bolstered  up  in  their  prices  and  "  Barkis  Is  willin  "  right  now  according  to  Mr. 
J.ames  and  Mr.  Thornhill. 

The  moral  effect  of  our  presence  at  this  meeting  will  be,  I  think,  a  very  good 
one. 

Kindly  advise  me  by  wire  to-morrow,  as  I  expect  to  leave  some  time  Sunday. 

On  February  7,  1916,  D.  M.  F.  Weeks,  sales  manager  of  the  Stude- 
baker Corporation,  replied  and  after  explaining  his  inability  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  in  Washington 
on  February  8,  stated : 

Confidentially,  I  might  say  tliat  while  I  have  attended  some  of  these  meet- 
ings in  the  past  and  enjoyed  meeting  the  southern  manufacturers,  all  of  whom 
I  like  very  nmch,  still  I  do  not  like  the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their 
meetings — they  are  open  and  deliberate  in  their  discussion  of  prices,  which 
we  know  to  be  illegal,  and  tlien  they  tie  themselves  up  into  a  still  harder  knot 
by  recording  the  names  of  those  present,  and  sending  a  letter  to  all  mefflb^rs 
of  the  association  advising  who  was  present  and  what  was  done.  You  can 
imagine  how  uncomfortable  one  feels  when  he  has  to  choose  between  sitting 
through  a  discussion  which  he  believes  to  be  illegal,  or  else  leaving  the  room 
and  insisting  that  the  minutes  i-ecord  the  fact  that  he  was  not  present  while 
such  a  discussion  was  taking  place.  The  last  time  I  atteiKied  one  of  Uiese 
meetings  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should  not  do  so  again. 

On  February  15,  following  the  meeting  in  Wa^ington,  Mr.  Par- 
sonage addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Weeks  describing  the  procedure  at 
the  meeting  as  follows : 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  7tli  and  will  report  on  the  meeting  of  the  south- 
t^st  manufacturers. 

I  have  felt  about  these  men  just  as  you  do,  only  probably  more  so.  They 
get  up  and  lie  like  white-heads  to  each  other,  every  man  knowing  that  the 
other  fellow  is  fibbing.  However,  at  this  meeting  the  other  day  in  Wash- 
ington, they  were  more  disposed  to  tell  their  real  names  to  the  extent  of 
acknowledging  to  each  other  (outside  the  meeting)  that  they  would  have  to 
raise  their  prices  radically.  In  the  meeting  nothing  was  said  about  prices — 
only  costs  were  discussed,  and  after  tlie  meeting  was  adjourned  they  had  a 
wssion  all  afternoon  as  betwei^n  man  and  man. 

I  told  them  I  thought  they  were  all  rather  in  a  position  of  not  necessarily 
caring  what  the  other  fellow  did — that  we  had  advanceil  our  prices  5  per  cent 
all  over  the  country,  even  on  trucks — shortened  our  terms,  and  that  we  <iM\. 
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xkot  care  whether  the  other  fellow  did  or  not;  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
experience  I  did  not  like  to  see  orders  coming  in. 

They  made  some  comparisons  on  a  2|  wagon  and  on  a  2|  one-horse,  and  I  will, 
give  yon  the  figures  on  the  sheet  attached.  They  all  agreed  positively  to  con- 
fine one-horse  wagons  to  40-44  wheels  just  as  soon  as  they  conld  work  off 
present  stocks  on  hand. 

Whwi  the  meeting  started  I  told  them  about  our  meeting  in  Chicago,  and 
that  it  would  be  policy — and  essenti^il  at  that — to  refrain  from  discussing  in 
the  meeting  in  any  shape  or  manner  the  matter  of  prices. 

Minutes  were  kept  of  the  meeting  in  Washington,  but  they  con- 
tain no  mention  of  any  discussion  of  price  advances. 

F.  E.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  stated  to  the  Commission 
that -the  talk  about  prices  among  the  southern  manufacturers  meant 
nothing,  either  practically  or  legally,  because  of  the  condition  of 
suspicion  and  lack  of  cooperative  spirit  that  existed  among  the  south- 
ern manufacturers,  and  that  the  acknowledgment  that  they  would 
have  to  raise  prices  was  only  a  recognition  of  the  existing  condition 
of  rapidly  increasing  material  and  labor  costs.  Mr.  Todd  further 
states  that  the  really  important  thing  accomplished  at  this  meeting 
was  the  agreement  to  confine  one-horse  wagons  to  40-44-inch  wheels, 
thereby  eliminating  the  use  of  all  other  wheel  heights.    He  said  that : 

Such  "  bolstering  up "  of  prices  as  was  accompUshed  was  not  through  any 
price  agreement,  but  by  bringing  the  manufacturers  to  a  realizing  under- 
standing ^  of  the  general  condition  of  the  industry ;  of  what  costs  were ;  and 
what  the  rapidly  increasing  advances  in  raw  material  prices  meant,  and  by 
the  indi\adual  adoption  of  fised  prices  and  terms,  and  adhering  to  them  and 
not  permitting  the  traveling  man  to  vary  tliem  with  every  customer  upon 
whom  he  caUed. 

A  letter  written  February  10, 1916,  by  Mr.  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Association,  to  C.  F.  Milburn,  president  of  the  Chattanooga 
Wagon  Co.,  who  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  however, 
corroborates  the  statement  of  Mr.  Parsonage  that  prices  were  dis- 
cussed, and  that  as  the  result  of  the  discussion  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood among  those  present  that  the  amount  of  the  advance  was  to 
be  5  per  cent.    Mr.  Thornhill  stated : 

You  will  get  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  a  few  days,  but  you  will 
find  nothing  in  these  about  terms  or  prices.  These  were  discussed  at  an  in- 
formal gathering  after  the  meeting  had  adjourned.  Every  manufacturer  present 
stated  he  was  going  to  put  on  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  promptly,  and  unless 
there  was  some  decline  in  the  prices  of  materials,  another  advance  would  be  put 
on  during  the  summer,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they  are  going  to  do  this. 

Two  days  later,  on  February  12,  1916,  Mr.  Thornhill  wrote  to 
W.  F.  Pape  thanking  him  for  wagon  prices  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  which  had  recently  been  received.  Mr.  Thornhill 
stated  his  own  intention  to  advance  prices  5  per  cent,  and  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  full  attendance  at  the  Wasliington  meeting 
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at  which  all  manufacturers  who  had  not  already  put  on  an  advance 
"  expressed  their  purpose  to  advance  prices  at  once." 

Replying  to  this  letter  Mr.  Pape  said  under  date  of  March  14,  1916 : 

We  have  your  letter  of  February  12,  which  has  been  held  for  the  writer's 
attention.    *     *     * 

We  notice  that  in  a  general  way  the  southeast  manufacturers  have  probably 
not  gone  over  the  cost  of  their  2i  and  If  inch  wagons  very  carefully.  We  find 
that  we  have  been  deluding  ourselves  strongly  in  the  same  direction,  but  finally 
woke  up  to  the  real  cost  of  that  kind  of  a  wagon.  It  might  be  an  interesting 
subject  for  your  people  to  consider. 

On  April  6,  1916,  following  an  advance  of  5  per  cent  in  the  prices 
of  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co.,  effective  April  1,  Mr.  Thornhill  in- 
itiated a  price  exchange  including  southern  manufacturers  and  influ- 
ential manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West.  On  April  15,  1916,  E.  E. 
Parsonage  responded,  inclosing  the  prices  of  John  Deere  wagons  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  pointed  out  that  the  advance  made  by  the  Thorn- 
hill Wagon  Co.  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  an  objectionable  differ- 
ence in  prices  of  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co.  f.  o.  b.  Lynchburg,  Va., 
and  John  Deere  prices  f .  o.  b.  Atlanta,  Ga.    Mr.  Parsonage  stated : 

Our  prices  should  be  very  nearly  comparable  f.  o.  b.  Lynchburg  and  f.  o.  b. 
Atlanta.    You  will  note,  however,  that  we  are  from  $7  to  $9  higher  on  each  item. 

In  April,  1916,  meetings  of  both  the  wagon  department  and  the 
Southern  Association  were  again  under  consideration.  Under  dates 
of  April  15,  26,  and  29^  Mr.  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Association,  wrote  the  president  of  the  wagon  department 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  Chicago  meeting.  In  each  letter  Mr. 
Thornhill  stated  that  the  southern  manufacturers  desired  a  meeting 
which  he  proposed  to  call  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  department. 
Finally,  under  date  of  May  3,  1916,  Mr.  Parsonage,  president  of  the 
wagon  department,  advised  Mr.  Thornhill  that  the  Chicago  meeting 
would  be  held  on  May  23,  and  stated  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  have  several  Middle  West  manufacturers  attend  the  proposed 
southern  meeting.  '  The  southern  meeting  was  called  for  June  6. 
This  meeting,  however,  accomplished  nothing  as  there  were  not 
enough  manufacturers  present  to  hold  a  meeting.  No  manufacturers 
from  north  of  the  Ohio  River  were  present. 

On  August  23, 1916,  the  secretary  of  the  Southern  Association  pro- 
posed that  a  joint  meeting  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National 
Association  and  the  Southern  Wagon  Manufacturers'  Association  be 
held  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  which  was  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  October 
18-20,  1916.  On  October  5,  Secretary  Thornhill  issued  the  call  for 
this  meeting  to  members  of  the  Southern  Association  and  on  the  same 
date  requested  the  president  of  the  wagon  department  to  "  use  every 
effort  possible  to  have  a  full  attendance  of  the  wagon  department  of 
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the  National  Association."  The  minutes  of  this  joint  conference  as 
finally  published,  after  being  submitted  to  the  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  for 
criticism  and  correction,  indicate  that  costs,  terms,  standardization 
of  wagons,  and  the  application  of  the  Clayton  law  to  cases  of  discrim- 
ination in  prices  and  terms  were  discussed.  Regarding  costs,  the 
minutes  state  that  "  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  wagons 
had  advanced  in  cost  since  1915,  from  17  to  22  per  cent."  One  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  who  was  present  submitted  costs  on 
a  few  sizes  of  wagons  for  1915  and  stated  that  the  increase  in  cost 
for  1916  would  be  at  least  17  per  cent.  A  copy  of  the  costs  sub- 
mitted showing  "  cost  sold  1915  "  and  "  cost  sold  October  18,  1916  " 
was  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  and  sent  to  all  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  wagon  department  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  Southern 
Wagon  Manuf  actilrers'  Association.  In  each  case  the  "  cost  sold, 
October  18,  1916  "  was  exactly  17  per  cent  greater  than  the  figures 
for  "  cost  sold,  1915." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  following  the  joint  conference  of  October  18,  1916,  various 
members  present  stated  what  advances  they  had  made  during  1916. 
The  percentage  advances  named  ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent.  The  figure  most  often  named  was  17  per  cent.  Two  weeks 
later  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  was  called  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  5,  1916.  This  meeting  had  been  postponed 
from  November  14,  1916,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Southern  Association,  "  so  that  we  could  have  at  Washington 
a  full  report  of  the  action  taken  by  the  wagon  department  of  the 
National  Association  at  Chicago  on  the  23d."  Several  copies  of  the 
original  call  dated  November  4,  1916,  were  secured  by  the  Commis- 
sion. They  had  pinned  to  the  face  of  each  letter  a  slip  on  which  was 
typed  in  red  ink  the  words  "  Bring  your  price  list." 

In  preparation  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1916,  blanks  requesting  costs  for  two  sizes  of  wagons  were 
mailed  to  members  of  the  Southern  Association,  with  the  request  that 
they  be  filled  out  and  presented  at  the  meeting.  That  the  object  of 
this  cost  study  was  to  bring  about  an  advance  in  prices  is  evident 
from  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Thornhill  to  K.  V.  Board, 
president  of  the  Kentucky  Wagon  Co.,  under  date  of  November 
27,  1916 : 

My  own  idea  is  that  wliat  we  need  to  do  at  the  Washin^on  meeting  is  to 
impress  upon  the  manufacturers  that  their  costs  are  very  much  higher  than 
they  have  been  and  that  they  are  going  higher  and  that  right  now  is  the  time 
for  them  to  advance  prices. 

E.  E.  Parsonage,  president  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  South- 
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ern  Association  under  date  of  November  18, 1916,  expressed  the  same 
thought  and  explained  the  method  and  purpose  of  cost  study  some- 
what more  in  detaU  in  the  following  words: 

If  we  esM  get  our  friends  to  reaUy  cUg  into  their  costs,  find  out  just  what 
the  material  i&  a  certain  specified  wagon  costs  them,  how  much  the  direct  labor, 
how  much  their  overheads  of  various  kinds,  and  seUing  costs  amount  to,  the 
result  will  stiffen  the  backbone  of  any  man  who  finds  himself  low  in  his  final 
figure  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Parsonage  made  arrangements  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Association  on  December  5  to  discuss  cost  accounting, 
standardization,  and  to  otherwise  assist  in  the  conduct  of  the  meet- 
ing. On  December  1^  however,  he  telegraphed  Mr.  Thomhill  stat- 
ing his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  and  confirmed  the 
telegram  by  letter  in  which  he  stated : 

You  will  note  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  held  November  23,  in 
Chicago,  tliut  everyone  in  the  wagon  trade  lias  found  it  necessary  to  revise 
figures  upward  from  15  to  18  per  cent  in  the  last  10  months.  We  fcmnd 
that  the  advances  in  materials,  labor,  and  overheads  are  approximately  from 
^.50  to  $12.50  on  a  3i-inch  wagon  complete  without  brake.  I  am  inclined  to 
aec^t  the  $12.50  figure.  I  believe  that  the  correct  advance  in  material  cost 
on  a  3-inch  wagon  complete,  northern  equipment,  less  brake,  is  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  $11.75.  Then  that  the  advance  on  a  2|-inch  wagon  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $9  to  $9.50. 

In  the  meeting  held  in  Chicago  la^  we^  we  deliberately  faced  the  fact  that 
we  are  unable  to  determine  what  a  wagcm  unit  of  any  description  w<mld  cost 
on  Jime  1  or  July  1,  1917.  Every  man  went  home  with  about  50  per  cent  more 
nerve  than  he  had  before  the  meeting. 

After  stating  it  to  be  his  belief  that  every  manufacturer  should 
"  act  independently  and  quickly  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  rate  on  his 
investment  and  labors  "  without ''  looking  too  much  at  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  prices,  terms,  etc.,"  Mr,  Parsonage 
summed  up  his  opinion  regarding  the  difficulties  of  the  southern 
manufacturers  in  the  following  words: 

In  my  opinion  the  difllculty  and  «rrors  made  in  the  past,  particularly  as 
relating  to  the  southeast  wagon  trade,  were  twofold,  viz,  the  lack  of  cost 
data — i.  e.,  the  separation  and  exact  information  as  to  material,  labor,  and 
overhead  and  selling  costs;  and  then  the  lack  generally  of  moral  stamina 
required  to  stand  back  of  any  price  that  is  made." 

In  commenting  on  this  letter  F.  R.  Todd,  Anice  president  of  Deere 
&  Co.,  said  that  Mr.  Parsonage's  letter  fairly  reflected  the  situation 
and  that — 

the  National  Association  attempted  to  apply  a  much-needed  remedy.  Its  efforts 
were  directed  to  securing  tlie  standardization  of  styles  and  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  costB.    The  determination  of  prices  to  the  trade  was  not  attemptcMl. 

No  minutes  were  kept  of  the  meeting  at  Washington  on  December 
5,  but  it  is  evident,  from  subsequent  correspondence,  that  advancing 
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prices  parallel  ivith  the  advances  made  by  manufacturers  of  the 
Middle  West  was  the  main  subject  discusseo^  and  that  the  southern 
manufacturers  followed  closely  the  cue  obtained  from  the  joint  con- 
ference of  October  18  and  the  advances  stated  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  wagon  department  on  November  23  in  making  their  advances. 
In  a  letter  dated  December  20,  1916,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  for  a  "copy"  of  the  report  of  the  southern 
wagon  manufacturers'  meeting  held  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  December  5,  Mr.  ThomhiU,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
AsiBOciation,  replied,  stating: 

There  were  no  miirates  keirt  of  this  meeting.  It  was  an  informal  discussion 
of  costs,  etc  Everybody  present  at  this  meeting  explained  their  intention  of 
advancing  their  prices  from  15  per  cent  to  22  per  fseot.  This,  of  conrse, 
included  the  advances  already  put  on  this  year. 

On  December  13,  Secretary  ThomhiU  in  response  to  a  request 
from  S.  C  Harlan,  vice  president  of  the  Florence  Wagon  Co., 
Florence,  Ala.,  for  information  regarding  what  was  done  at  the 
Washington  meeting  on  December  5,  stated : 

We  only  had  an  informal  meeting  and  discussed  costs  and  prices  more  than 
anything  else.  While  there  was  no  formal  action  taken,  every  manufacturer 
present  who  had  not  already  advanced  prices,  stated  that  he  was  going  to  do 
so  at  once.  Advances  ranged  from  15  per  cent  to  21  per  c^it.  I  am  sure  the 
manufacturers  left  the  meeting  at  Washington  determined  to  get  a  fair  profit 
for  their  wagons  or  keep  their  goods. 

During  1917  and  1918  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  Southern  Association  on  several  occasions  prevented  the  holding 
of  meetings  after  those  of  the  wagon  departm^it.  Mr.  Thomhill 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  April  18,  1917,  following  a 
meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on  Apinl  11,  but  the  meeting 
was  abandoned  because  too  few  manufacturers  expressed  themselves 
as  willing  to  attend.  Another  attempt  was  made  with  better  success 
in  May,  when  a  meeting  was  held  in  Washington.  At  this  meeting 
pric^  were  discussed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomhill, 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Association,  under  date  of  May  25,  for- 
warded copies  of  ^'  a  memorandum  of  the  prices  reported  at  the 
Washington  meeting  "  to  the  president  and  two  other  members  of  the 
wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  associa- 
tion. 

In  September,  1917,  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  a  meeting 
for  October  10,  1917,  but  this  meeting  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  a  number  of  southern  manufacturers,  one 
of  whom  was  reported  by  Secretary  Thornhill  as  having  stated  that 
he  did  not  "  see  any  need  of  a  meeting,  as  everybody  was  busy  and 
there  was  no  inducement  to  cut  prices."    Again,  on  February  5,  1918, 
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W.  N.  Hackney,  president  of  the  Southern  Association,  suggested 
that  the  secretary  call  a  meeting  in  "  Washington  or  any  other  place 
that  you  see  fit."  The  reason  for  calling  this  meeting,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Hackney,  was: 

There  has  been  reported  to  me  on  several  instances  quite  a  variation  in  price 
on  farm  wagons  at  the  present  time  among  members  of  our  association.  This, 
I  think,  Js  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  together  recently  and 
compared  notes,  and  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  get  together  at  once  and 
compare  prices  on  the  different  size  wagons. 

Mr.  Thomhill  at  once  sent  out  a  letter  to  all  members  of  the 
Southern  Association  to  ascertain  their  attitude  toward  a  meeting, 
and  notified  the  president  that  "if  it  appears  there  will  be  a  full 
attendance,  I  will  call  the  meeting."  Lack  of  interest  apparently 
prevented  the  secretary  from  calling  the  meeting.  On  February  26, 
1918,  the  president  again  stated  that  in  his  opinion  there  should  be 
a  meeting  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  secretary's  return  from  a 
meeting  of  the  wagon  department  in  Chicago  on  February  28  and. 
March  1.  There  is  no  record  of  this  meeting  having  been  held.  In 
fact,  there  appear  to  have  been  no  meetings  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion held  after  May,  1917,  so  far  as  indicated  by  material  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission. 

Cooperation  through  price  eoachcmges, — The  exchanges  of  prices, 
statements  of  intention  to  advance  prices  on  specific  dates,  and  of 
information  regarding  the  terms  being  granted  by  the  southern 
manufacturers  among  themselves  has  already  been  mentioned.  Tliese 
exchanges  frequently  included  influential  members  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  "During  1916  three  exchanges, 
including  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country,  were  carried  on  by  the  secretary  of  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion, two  of  which  w%re  initiated  just  after  meetings  of  the  National 
Association  which  were  followed  by  meetings  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation. In  1917,  with  the  waning  of  interest  of  southern  manufac- 
turers in  meetings  following  those  of  the  National  Association,  the 
number  of  general  price  exchanges  initiated  by  the  secretary  was 
increased.  Five  were  carried  on  in  1917  and  two  in  1918.  Of  the 
seven  general  exchanges  in  the  two  years,  four  closely  follow  meetings 
of  the  National  Association ;  one,  initiated  January  4,  1917,  follows 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  on  December  5,  1916,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  check  up  prices  to  ascertain  the 
results  of  the  meeting.  Two  exchanges  followed  the  determination 
of  the  secretary's  company  to  advance  prices  on  certain  dates,  fol- 
lowing meetings  of  the  National  Association,  and  took  the  form  of 
announcements  to  other  manufacturers  of  the  new  prices  in  advance 
of  the  dates  upon  which  they  became  effective  accompanied  by  re- 
quests for  statements  of  prices  and  future  price  policy  of  each  of  the 
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firms  to  which  they  were  addressed.  The  seventh  exchange,  which 
occurred  just  after  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  on  Sep- 
tember 4, 1918,  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  check  up  the  com- 
plaint that  the  secretary's  prices  were  lower  than  those  of  other 
southern  manufacturers. 

From  statements  made  by  the  southern  manufacturers  in  their 
exchanges  of  prices  and  price  policies,  it  is  evident  that  prices  made 
by  Middle  West  manufacturers  who  were  selling  in  the  southern  ter- 
ritory were  regarded  as  the  maximum  prices  that  could  'be  obtained 
for  wagons  made  in  the  South. 

Under  date  of  August  30,  1916,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  from 
the  Carver  Wagon  Co.,  of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  that  prices  ought  to 
be  advanced,  Mr.  Thornhill  said : 

We  realize  that  the  price  of  wagons  is  entirely  too  low  when  the  price  of 
material  used  in  their  construction  is  considered.  But  we  don't  see  how  the 
southern  manufacturers  can  afford  to  put  on  another  advance  until  the  big 
western  concerns  do  the  same. 

O.  R.  Carver,  president  of  the  Carver  Wagon  Co.,  a  few  days 
later  replied  that  he  intended  putting  on  an  advance  on  October  1, 
1916,  and  stated  that  "  it's  just  a  question  of  how  much — and  we  did 
want  to  keep  in  line  with  other  folks." 

It  is  also  evident  that  in  1917  the  southern  secretary  was  following 
as  nearly  as  he  could  the  policy  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  Middle 
West  in  advancing  prices.  In  so  doing  he  set  a  pace  in  price  ad- 
vances that  was  too  rapid  for  some  southern  manufacturers  and  too 
slow  for  others.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
southern  manufacturers  to  warrant  calling  meetings,  price  exchanges 
became  the  means  of  keeping  southern  manufacturers  informed  of 
advances  made  or  proposed,  and  of  inducing  them  to  keep  their 
prices  in  line  with  those  of  firms  located  in  the  Middle  West. 

Under  date  of  April  14, 1917,  Secretary  Thornhill  in  a  letter  to  the 
president,  W.  N.  Hackney,  of  the  Southern  Association,  stated  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  the  meeting  of  the  wagon  department  of 
the  National  Association  held  in  Chicago  on  April  11,  at  which  all 
of  those  present  reported  having  "put  on  very  decided  advances" 
and  stated  their  intentions  "  to  put  on  others  between  now  and  July 
1."  Following  this  meeting  the  secretary  advanced  his  prices  5  per 
cent  on  May  1,  and  11  per  cent  on  July  1,  1917.  Following  the  May 
1  advance  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  secretary's  company  with 
those  of  the  Carver  Wagon  Co.,  of  Morristown,  Tenn.,  was  made, 
which  indicated  that  the  secretary's  prices  were  slightly  higher.  Fol- 
lowing this  comparison,  O.  R.  Carver,  president  of  the  Carver 
Wagon  Co.,  stated  that  his  company  would  "  have  to  put  on  at  least 
10  per  cent  advance  immediately."    On  July  17,  after  a  further  ad- 
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vance  of  5  *per  cent  had  been  put  on  by  the  secretary's  company,  Mr. 
Carver  again  stated  his  desire  to  put  on — 

another  advance  of  $5  per  wagon,  Irat  we  do  not  feel  Uke  we  can  do  so  until 
the  rest  of  you  people  at  least  make  further  advances.  If  you  And  yourself  in 
position  to  do  this  kindly  advise. 

In  response  to  this  su^estion  the  secretary  replied  under  date 
of  July  19, 1917 : 

In  reply  I  beg  to  say  present  prices  certainly  justify  another  $5  advance, 
but  just  now  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  us  to  put  it  on,  cer- 
tainly not  until  the  other  southern  manufacturers  get  nearer  in  line  with  us.  I 
think  our  wagon  is  now  the  highest  priced  sold  in  the  South  exc^t  yours,  and 
while  I  do  not  object  to  being  a  little  higher  tlian  our  competitors,  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to  go. 

Again  on  September  17,  1917,  Mr.  Carver  stated  his  desire  to  put 
on  "  another  advance  right  away,"  and  suggested  calling  a  meeting  at 
once  if  it  "  will  get  our  southern  people  to  advance  prices."  Fol- 
lowing the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  call  the  proposed  meeting  early 
in  October,  W.  N.  Hackney,  president  of  the  Southern  Association, 
commented  on  the  situation  in  the  following  words: 

I  have  heard  of  some  ridiculous  terms  lately  when  there  is  absolutely  no 
necessity  for  same;  in  fact,  at  the  present  time  the  wagon  people  have  it  in 
their  hands  to  reregulate  terms  and  prices  on  farm. wagons,  and  if  we  allow 
this  golden  opportunity  *  *  *  to  slip  by,  I  am  afraid  we  wUl  never  have 
it  again. 

Correspondence  between  the  southern  secretary  and  concerns  lo- 
cated in  the  Middle  West  indicates  that  close  cooperation  in  price 
advances  was  attained  through  price  exchanges  between  the  southern 
manufacturers  and  certain  members  of  the  National  Association. 
On  April  14,  1917,  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co,  sent  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  an  announcement  of  the  5  per  cent 
advance  effective  May  1,  1917.  On  April  16,  1917,  L.  F.  Eyer,  as- 
sistant sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  replied, 
stating: 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  i4th  advising  of  y<Mir  advance  la 
prices  effective  May  1.  We  are  issuing  notice  to-day  of  an  advance  in  our 
prices  to  become  effective  at  once.     Copy  will  be  mailed  to  you  to-morrow. 

In  this  connection,  however,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  expect  to  withhold 
the  advance  prices  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Hackney  people  until  we 
can  get  an  answer  from  them  as  to  what  they  expect  to  do.  We  are  taking 
it  up  with  them  to-day. 

Under  the  same  date  Mr.  Ryer  wrote  Mr.  Thornhill  anotlier  letter 
inclosing  a  tabular  comparison  of  prices  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, the  Owensboro  Wagon  Co.,  the  James  &  Graham  Wagon  Co., 
the  Hackney  Wagon  Co.,  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co..,  the  Florence 
Wagon  Co.,  and  the  Chattanooga  Wagon  Co.,  for  certain  sizes  and 
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t3  pes  of  wagers  sold  in  tlie  Soatk.  Tlie  comparison  indicated  ihsJt 
tike  EJjtckney  W^goa  Co.'s  prkes  were  markedly  tower  than  tliose 
of  the  other  six  firms  for  which  comparison  was  made  on  every 
size  and  type  of  wagon  listed.  Mr.  Ryer's  letter  accompanying 
the  tabulation  was  as  follows: 

We  are  advaiwairg  onr  prices  to-day  in  tQl  territwies  except  ea«t  of  tlie 
Mississippi  River  and  sontli  of  the  Ohio  River.  We  expect  to  make  our  ad- 
vance in  thnt  territory  within  the  next  week,  but  have  not  as  yet  decided  upon 
the  advance. 

We  are  inclosing  hei'ewith  a  tabulation  showing  the  different  style  wagons 
that  we  have  been  principally  selling  in  the  vicinity  named,  together  with  the 
compilation  showing  prices  as  figured  with  our  price  clerk.  We  would  he 
^ad  to  have  you  go  over  tlie  specificati<«is  and  tell  lis  if  tbe  price  as  affecting 
your  products  speciiied  on  our  sheet  is  correct,  or  if  you  have  made  an  ad- 
vance, please  advise  us  wlien  the  advance  was  made,  wliat  your  pres^it  dis- 
counts or  net  prices  are,  and  how  late  in  tlie  season  you  are  taking  orders  at 
present  prices.  We  are  accepting  orders  at  present  prices  for  shipment  not 
later  than  Sept^nber  1,  1917. 

In  replying  to  this  letter  a  representative  of  the  Thornhill  Wagon 
Co.  stated  that  the  prices  shown  on  the  sheet  for  the  Thornhill  Wagon 
Co.  were  correct  until  May  1,  1917,  when  they  would  be  advanced  5 
per  cent,  and  pointed  out  that  after  May  1  the  Thornhill  Wagon 
Co.'s  prices  on  almost  every  size  listed  would  be  higher  than  those 
of  the  Studebnker  Corporation. 

On  April  16,  1917,  the  Hackney  Wagon  Ca  adTanced  prices  by 
changing  their  trade  discount  from  20  per  cent  to  16  per  cent  off 
li^,  an  actual  advance  in  prices  to  dealers  of  5  per  cent.  On  May  8 
Mr.  Ryer  forwarded  a  copy  of  new  discounts  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  to  Mr.  Thornhill.  These  new  discounts,  effective  June  1, 
1917,  accomplished  an  increase  of  approximately  Si  per  cent,  apply- 
ing on  shipments  not  later  than  September  1, 1917. 

Frequent  other  exchanges  indicating  close  cooperation  in  advances 
were  carried  on  between  these  two,  firms  throughout  1917.  Just  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  proposed  for  October 
10,  1917,  but  which  failed  from  lack  of  interest  shown  by  southern 
manufacturers,  A.  B,  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Stude- 
baker Corporatk>n,  wrote  Mr.  Thornhill,  stating  tiiat — 

Before  the  time  of  the  meetii^  we  wiU  send  to  yon  the  net  prices  on  some  of 
onr  principal  selling  styles  in  the  Sontheast  which  we  expect  to  be  treate*!  con- 
fidentially and  released  only  to  such  concerns  as  are  willing  to  give  us  like 
information  on  their  wagons. 

During  1918  price  exclianges  were  not  as  frequent  as  during  the 
two  preceding  years.  On  September  7,  'EL  V.  Board,  president  of 
the  Kentwiy  Wagon  Manufacturing  Co,,  wrote  B.  P.  Th^wnhill 
stating  that  the  prices  of  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co.  were  lower  than 
those  of  the  Kentucky  Wagon  Co.  and,  further,  that  the  prices  of 
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the  Kentucky  Wagon  Manufacturing  Co.,  were  lower  than  those  of 
several  middle  west  concerns.  In  reply  Mr.  Thomhill  stated,  under 
date  of  September  9, 1918 : 

I  believe  you  wiU  find  we  are  as  high  as  anybody  in  the  business,  but  am  not 
sure  of  it,  as  I  have  not  made  any  comparisons  recently.  It  is  certainly  our  in- 
tention to  keep  our  prices  in  line  with  the  rest,  for  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  fill  the  orders  which  come  to  us  without  solicitation,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  any  trouble  now  to  get  any  price  you  might  choose  to  ask. 

At  this  time  no  general  price  exchange  had  been  carried  out  since 
March,  1918.  The  secretary,  therefore,  initiated  a  general  price  ex- 
change on  September  13-16,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  checking 
up  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  his  prices  were  not  as  high  as  any 
in  the  trade.  This  exchange  included  manufacturers  of  both  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
general  exchange  initiated  by  the  southern  secretary,  prior  to  July  1^ 
1919,  although  there  are  indications  of  exchanges  initiated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National  Association  as  late 
as  June  4,  1919. 

Terms. — Prior  to  1916  long  terms  of  settlement  for  wagons  were 
customary  in  the  South.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  competitive 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  southern  manufacturers  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Middle  West  seeking  a  market  in  the  South  for  their 
wagons.  On  January  15, 1915,  Mr.  Thornhill,  secretary  of  the  South- 
ern Association,  outlined  the  terms  given  by  his  company  as  follows : 

We  are  really  ashamed  to  tell  the  terms  we  have  made  in  some  instances, 
which  are  in  extreme  cases  in  carload  lots  to  good  customers,  5  per  cent  off  for 
cash  in  six  months  or  nine  months  net;  and,  in  addition,  to  this,  sometimes 
about  the  1st  of  March  we  begin  giving  October  1  dating.  These  terms  we 
know  are  unreasonable  and  ought  to  be  cut  down,  but  we  have  felt  that  our 
competition  has  forced  the  necessity  of  making  these  terms. 

EHiring  1915  the  length  of  terms  given  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  southern  manufacturers.  Follow- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  southern  manufacturers  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Va.,  June  9,  1915,  an  attempt  was  made  by  certain  southern  concerns 
to  reduce  the  terms  to  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  from  30 
days  to  4  months  or  net  invoice  in  from  4  months  to  8  months^ 
the  longer  terms  for  both  cash  discount  and  net  invoice  settlement 
being  given  on  larger  quantity  shipments.  On  October  5,  1915, 
Secretary  Thomhill  addressed  a  letter  to  C.  F.  Milbum,  president  of 
the  Chattanooga  Wagon  Co.,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Thomhill 
Wagon  Co.  had  in  a  few  instances  lost  business  on  account  of  their 
terms  being  shorter  than  those  of  other  companies,  and  asked  Mr. 
Milburn's  attitude  in  regard  to  terms  if  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Studebaker  Corporation,  and  Mitchell  Wagon  Co.  would  reduce 
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the  length  of  their  terms.     In  response  to  this  letter  Mr.  Milbum  re- 
plied under  date  of  October  7,  1915  as  follows : 

Answering  your  favor  of  the  5th  regarding  terms,  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  note 
that  this  Is  worrying  you  as  it  has  us  for  years.  However,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  nothing  can  he  done  along  the  line  of  terms  covering  the  year  1915,  neither 
can  anything  be  done  after  1915  unless  the  terms  are  promulgated  by  such 
concerns  as  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Studebaker,  Mitchell,  John  Deere, 
Old  Hickory,  and  Moline  Plow  Co.  If  these  manufacturers  could  agree  on 
terms,  cash  discounts,  rebates,  and  everything  else  along  the  line  of  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  wagons  are  sold  covering  the  payment  in  current  funds  at 
the  point  of  shipment,  there  Is  no  reason  then  why  all  of  the  smaller  compa- 
nies could  not  fall  in  line. 

This  correspondence  occurred  just  preceding  the  appointment  of 
the  special  committee  on  terms  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  at  Indianapolis,  Octo- 
ber 20  to  22,  1915.  This  committee  in  its  report  of  March  16,  1916, 
recommended  5  per  cent  cash  discount  in  30  days  or  4  months  net 
invoice  price  for  wagons.  The  general  adoption  of  these  terms  by 
members  of  the  National  Association  as  rapidly  as  existing  contracts 
expired  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  length  of  terms 
by  the  southern  manufacturers,  some  of  whom  favored  shorter  terms 
than  those  recommended  by  the  committee.  Throughout  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  1917  to  1919,  inclusive,  the  same  attidude  on  the  part 
of  the  southern  manufacturers  continued  to  exist  .toward  the  adoption 
of  the  terms  recommended  by  the  terms  committee. 

Standardization. — ^The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Association  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  on  June  9,  1915,  state  that 
the  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  National  Association  was 
present  and  outlined  what  was  being  done  by  the  standardization 
committee  of  the  National  Association  and  explained  that  great 
economy  could  be  effected  through  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
recommendations.  .  There  is  little  reference  to  the  activity  initiated 
by  the  Southern  Association  in  standardization  other  than  casual 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  considered  at  some  subse- 
quent meetings  until  the  final  complete  standardization  accomplished 
by  the  National  Association  in  the  fall  of  1918  as  a  war-time 
measure.  The  adoption  of  the  standard  auto-track  width  of  56 
inches  as  the  only  width  to  be  manufactured  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  southern  manufacturers,  whose  trade  demands 
the  58  and  60  inch  widths.  The  recommendation  of  the*  Na- 
tional Association  that  all  war-time  eliminations  should  be  made 
permanent,  therefore,  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  wagon  manu- 
facturers located  in  the  South,  even  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who 
were  members  of  the  National  Association.  In  a  publicity  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  National  Association  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
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of  tke  dG-inch  track  in  the  South,  where  it  had  not  previously  been 
in  general  use,  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Tri- weekly  Con- 
stitution of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May  24,  1919,  which  stated  that : 

Froju  now  on,  instead  of  makiog  sevea  different  widths  of  wagiMis  us  in  tlie 
XOLSt,  the  maaufftctHrers  listed  below  have  agreed  to  make  iRit  one  width — the 
5&-iQeh  "  iiuto  tra<?k  "  standardized  .farm  wagon. 

The  list  of  names  attached  to  this  advertisement  contained  the 
names  of  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co.  and  the  TMiite  Hickory  Wasron 
Co.  These  two  manufacturers  at  <mce  wrote  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  requeuing  that  the  use  of  their  names  in  con- 
nection with  such  publicity  material  be  discontinued.  Both  finns 
stated  tl^iat,  up<Hi  repres^itations  made  at  one  time  that  all  manu- 
facturers would  make  but  one  width  of  trwsk,  they  had  agreed  to  do 
the  same,  but  that  subsequently  it  appeared  that  some  manufacturers 
would  not  conform  to  the  agreement  and  that,  therefore,  they  re- 
garded themselves  as  released  from  all  obligation  in  the  matter.  In 
more  definitely  stating  the  position  of  his  finn  in  the  matter  of  the 
56-inch  track,  A.  F,  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  Thornhill  Wagon  Co., 
stated  that — 

In  any  contest  that  may  arise  about  the  matter,  otrr  attitude  is  one  of  be- 
nevolent neotraBty.  Should  our  trade  d^aand  auto  track  we  are  pi^pared  to 
meet  it,  but  so  l&ng  as  it  requires  the  6Q-incfa  track  we  ^aU  contiaue  to  manu- 
facture it. 

• 

Summary. — The  period  of  sharp  competition  in  prices  and  teiros 
between  members  of  the  Soutiiem  Association  said  m^nbers  of  the 
National  A^ociation  prior  to  1915  had  convinced  the  weaker  south- 
em  manuf  a<^urers  of  their  inability  to  control  prices  in  the  Sontii 
independently  of  the  Middle  West  manufacturers.  In  1915  and 
1^16,  southern  manufacturers,  feeling  the  pressure  of  increasing  ma- 
terial and  labor  costs,  desired  to  increase  prices  and  shorten  terms, 
but  did  not  feel  that  their  weaker  organizatioji  could  accompli^ 
much  except  through  cooperation  with  the  National  Association. 
For  a  time  this  cooperation  took  the  form  of  meetings  of  the  south- 
ern manufetcturers  following  those  of  the  wagon  department  of  the 
National  Association.  Members  of  the  Southern  Association  at- 
tended meetings  of  the  wagon  department  and  members  and  officials 
of  the  wagon  department  assisted  in  conducting  the  meetings  of  the 
Southern  Asi^ciation,  At  Southern  Association  meetings  the  sub- 
jects of  prime  interest  were  prices  and  price  advances  parallel  with 
those  made  by  members  of  the  National  Association.  In  some  caseo 
it  appears  that  prices  were  discussed  during  the  formal  meetings  of 
the  association  and  in  others  that  they  were  subjects  of  discussion  at 
after-meetings  following  adjournment  of  the  formal  meetings.  In 
either  case  their  object  and  effect  were  the  same — ^advancement  of 
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ja:ices  in  a  Hiore  or  less  definitely  agreed  upon  manner.  Such  cost 
studies  as  were  made  were  purely  incidental  to  price  advances. 
Later  the  waning  interest  of  certain  manufacturers  located  in  the 
South  in  meetings  to  advance  prices  made  it  necessary  to  use  price 
exchanges  as  the  practical  means  of  bringing  ^about  price  advances. 
In  some  cases  the  exchanges  merely  showed  prices  in  effect  on  a  given 
da^e;  in  others  they  announced  prices  to  be  in  effect  on  some  future 
date  and  requested  similar  declarations  of  the  price  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  firms  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  1914  to  1919  it  is  very  evidiMit 
that  the  Southern  Association  was  following  the  lead  of  members 
of  the  National  Association  in  price  revisions.  In  this  work  the 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Association  and  other  manufacturers  lo- 
cated in  the  South  who  were  members  of  the  National  Association, 
were  the  agents  through  whom  cooperation  in  price  advance  was 
established  between  tJie  two  associations. 

The  attitude  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association 
in  Washington  on  December  5, 1916,  at  which  all  present  "  signified 
their  willingness  to  exchange  prices  with  everybody  else,"  was  con- 
sistently carried  out,  with  the  result  that  there  was  little  complaint 
of  price  cutting  on  tiie  part  of  southern  manufacturers,  although 
there  were  some  complaints  that  in  some  cases  certain  concerns  did 
not  immediately  follow  advances  miade.  The  general  effect  of  both 
meetings  and  price  exchanges,  however,  was  to  cause  the  price  of 
wagons  manufactured  in  the  South  to  advance  parallel  with  the 
advances  made  by  the  large  manufacturers  of  the  Middle  West  who 
sold  in  the  southern  territory.  The  advances  in  the  South,  therefore, 
were  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes,  governed  by  advances 
made  by  Middle  West  concerns  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of 
cost  study  of  the  wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association. 

In  the  matter  of  terms  some  of  the  southern  manufacturers  agi- 
tated for  shorter  terms  than  those  reccmimended  by  the  National 
Association,  but  in  the  end  adopted  practically  those  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  as  the  best  that  could  be  attained  undar  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  standardization  the  position  of  the  southern  manu- 
fa<5turers  appears  to  have  been  rather  neutral  until  the  attempt  of 
the  National  Association  to  make  all  war-time  eliminations  perma- 
nent offered  them  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  volume  of  sales 
by  the  manufacture  of  what  the  consumer  demands  rather  than  what 
strict  adherence  to  the  war-time  standardization  and  elimination  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Association  would  oblige  them  to  take.  In 
other*  words,  the  southern  manufacturers  appear  to  consider  it  best 
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for  their  own  interest  to  assume  that  the  customer  is  right  in  what  he 
wants  and  that  it  is  their  function  as  manufacturers  to  build  what 
he  wants. 

Section  7. — ^Activities  of  light  spring-vehicle  manufacturers. 

Organizations  of  light  spring-vehicle  manufacturers. — Prior 
to  the  organization  of  a  light  spring-vehicle  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  March  12,  1919,  manu- 
facturers of  this  line  were  associated  in  an  organization  known  as  the 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association.  A  number  of  the  members 
of  this  association  were  also  members  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association. 

The  Commission  did  not  have  the  records  of  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association  examined  but  the  correspondence  of  certain 
members  of  this  association,  who  were  also  members  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  shows  that  from  the  fall  of  1916 
through  the  fall  of  1918  activities  involving  the  exchange,  discussion, 
comparison,  and  regulation,  not  only  of  costs  but  of  selling  prices, 
were  carried  on.  In  these  activities  the  Studebaker  Corporation  and 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  who  are  among  the  most  important 
manufacturers  of  the  line,  seem  to  have  taken  the  leading  roles.  The 
Reliance  Buggy  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Deere  &  Co.,  was  also  prominent 
in  this  cooperative  work.  All  three  of  these  companies  are  members 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

Meeting  of  September  25,  1916. — ^The  first  meeting  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made  in  the  data  obtained  by  the  Commission  was  that  of 
the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  in  September,  1916, 
On  September  5, 1916,  P.  E.  Ebrenz,  manager  of  the  Reliance  Buggy 
Co.,  wrote  G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  the  parent  or- 
ganization, as  follows: 

The  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  meets  at  Cincinnati  the  last, 
week  of  this  month,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  confer  with  some  of  the  larger 
builders  *  *  *  on  the  subject  of  prices  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  just 
what  is  contemplated  by  each. 

Although  Mr.  Peek  replied  on  Septeipber  8  to  certain  other  ques- 
tions raised  in  Mr.  Ebrenz's  letter  of  the  5th,  no  mention  of  the  ap- 
proaching price  meeting  was  made.  On  September  16  Mr.  Ebrenz 
wrote  again  and  referred  to  the  meeting  as  follows : 

The  writer  received  requests  from  several  of  the  representative  carriage 
builders  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  Monday,  the  18th/  on  the  subject  of 
prices,  and  notice  will  be  sent  out  to  about  15  of  the  larger  concerns  to  have 
representatives  there  for  that  purpose.  The  intention  is  to  thrash  out  the 
vehicle  situation  and  determine  just  what  should  be  done.    At  the  present 
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time,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  speculation  by  the  trade  generally  as  to 
who  will  advance  and  when  and  how  much,  and  we  believe  that  this  meeting 
will  settle  the  matter  definitely. 

On  September  19,  a  day  after  the  meeting  was  to  have  been  held, 
F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  Ebrenz  warn- 
ing him  against  price  discussion,  as  follows : 

We  note  that  you  had  a  meeting  yesterday  at  Cincinnati  at  which  the  sub- 
ject of  prices  was  discussed.  You,  of  course,  understand  that  we  can  not 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  competitive  manufacturers  in  reference  to  your 
prices,  or  any  understanding  as  to  what  their  prices  shall  be.  We  presume 
that  the  discussion  to  which  you  refer  pertained  largely  to  the  increases  in 
cost  of  material  and  did  not  particularly  have  to  do  with  the  prices  that  are 
going  to  be  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Ebrenz  was  quick  to  take  his  cue  from  Mr.  Todd  in  substitut- 
ing "costs"  for  "prices."    He  wrote  on  September  20: 

This  meeting  is  not  to  be  held  until  Monday,  September  25,  and  the  purpose 
is  not  to  fix  selling  prices  but  to  discuss  the  increases  in  cost  of  materials. 
Just  what  will  take  place  at  this  meeting  the  writer  is  unable  to  say  but  feels 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  movement  started  to  fix  selling  prices. 

That  discussion  of  future  prices  did  occur  at  this  meeting,  though, 
is  indicated  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Ebrenz  sent  on  October  3,  1916,  to 
12  of  the  branch  houses  of  Deere  &  Co.  as  follows : 

At  the  convention  of  the  Carriage  Builders*  National  Association,  held  at 
Cincinnati  last  week,  there  were  two  special  meetings  held  by  the  buggy  manu- 
facturers. One  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  and  attended  by  26  carriage 
manufacturers,  "which  meeting  was  continued  until  Wednesday  afternoon, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  40  carriage  manufacturers. 

The  purpose  was  to  talk  things  over,  consider  the  material  markets  and  the 
general  price  situation.  There  was  no  formal  action  taken  in  the  matter  of 
prices,  but  after  considerable  discussion  by  all  present,  it  was  quite  w^ell  under- 
stood that  buggies  would  advance  from  $7.50  to  $10  each,  according  to  condi- 
tions of  each  Individual  concern,  and,  therefore,  the  prevailing  advance  effective 
October  1,  is  aM>roximately  $8  per  job,  with  possible  further  advances  Jan- 
uary 1. 

This  letter  brought  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Mr.  Ebrenz  from  Deere  & 
Co.  on  October  5.  1916,  as  follows : 

We  very  much  regret  your  letter  of  the  3d. 

We  understood  that  prices  were  not  going  to  be  discussed  at  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association.  We  particularly  cautioned  you  about  this  be- 
fore you  went  down  there,  yet  your  letter  seems  to  indicate  that  a  general 
move  to  advance  prices  was  made.  We  assume  that  you  did  not  acquiesce  in 
any  general  plan  of  this  kind. 

Price  AcrnTTiES,  November,  1916,  to  August,  1917. — In  November, 
1916,  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association  was  held  in  Chicago.    On  November  18,  shortly 
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after  this  meeting,  G,  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  -&  Co,,  wrote 
P,  E.  Ebrenz,  manager  of  the  E-eiiance  Buggy  Co.,  as  follows: 

While  I  was  in  Minneapolis  yesterday  I  noticed  that  a  meeting  of  the  Car- 
riage Builders'  Association  had  been  held  in  Chicago  and  that  an  advance  in 
price  of  20  per  cent  to  become  effective  January  1,  was  determined  upon. 

This,  of  course,  must  have  been  an  erroneous  report,  since  our  instructions  to 
you  are  that  we  shall  have  no  part  in  any  price  discussion. 

Mr,  Ebrenz  replied  on  November  20,  stating  that  the  meeting  in 
que^ion  was  an  executive  committee  meeting  over  which  he  had 
presided  as  chairman,  and  that  no  price  advances  had  been  de- 
termined upon,  but  that — 

whenever  prices  were  discussed  it  was  generally  on  the  subject  of  materials, 
and  then  only  in  an  informal  way. 

Mr.  Ebrenz  did  not  wait  to  be  questioned  on  the  results  of  the 
next  meeting  on  February  27,  1917,  but  reported  to  Mr.  Peek  in  a 
letter  on  March  3, 1917,  as  follows : 

The  writer  attended  a  meeting  of  carriage  manufacturers  at  Cincinnati  last 
Tuesday,  February  27,  which  meeting  was  called  by  the  president  of  the  Car- 
riage Builders'  National  Association  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  buggy  business 
in  general.  Tlie  real  purpose  of  the  meetiiig  was  to  develop  an  understanding 
as  to  the  material  markets.  It  was  patent  to  quite  a  number  there  that  some 
manufacturers  did  not  fully  appreciate  market  conditions  and  were  fixing 
iwices  upon  tlieir  stocks  on  hand  without  much  regard  to  the  future. 

The  advances  in  buggy  prices  ranged  from  prices  in  effect  test  from  $5  to  $12 
per  job,  based  pretty  much  on  the  same  class  of  work.  All  of  tlie  larger  build- 
ers, however,  have  an  advance  averaging  about  $11  per  job.  Two  concerns 
announced  that  additional  advances  would  go  into  effect  witti  tbem  March  1 
of  $2  a  job  to  bring  the  total  advance  for  them  to  $13.50  per  job  over  last  year. 
It  seemed  to  be  understood  tliat  there  is  a  necessity  for  anot^ier  advance  which 
will  have  to  be  made  son>e  time  during  Marcti.  The  writer  believes  that  there 
is  no  question  about  this  himself. 

For  your  information,  might  say  that  the  writer  did  net  take  part  in  ^neral 
discussions,  and  he  atten^d  the  meeting  more  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  was 
going  on.  The  Studebaker  people  were  represented  at  this  meeting  and  took 
quite  an  active  part — in  fact,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  submit  some  of  their 
t?osts.  Mr.  Hill,  who  represented  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  stated  to  the 
writer  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  same  close  interest  between  them  and 
Deere  &  Co.  on  vehicles  as  now  exists  between  the  two  companies  on  wagons. 

If  the  foregoing  can  be  tak^i  as  an  accurate  report  of  the  meet- 
ing described,  all  the  indications  are  that  costs  and  prices  were  com- 
pared, the  necessity  of  a  general  advance  agreed  upon,  a  proposed 
amount  named  by  certain  companies,  and  a  time  fixed  for  tliis  ad- 
vance. Prior  to  this  meeting  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general 
exchange  of  prices  among  manufacturers.  Correspondence  indi- 
cates a  comparison  not  only  of  existing  prices  but  of  advances  to  be 
made  in  the  future.    E.  H.  Reid,  of  the  carriage  division  of  the 
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Emersoa-Brantijigham  Implem^it  Co.,  wrote  the  Delker  Brothers 
Buggy  Co.  on  January  8,  1917: 

We  would  also  like  to  be  advised  if  you  are  willing  to  exchange  price  lists 
with  us  tlie  same  as  last  year.  If  so  we  will  be  i)leased  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  prices.  For  your  information  mi^t  advise  that  we  are  contemplating 
another  advance  inside  of  the  next  30  to  60  days,  as  we  find  it  is  necessary  on 
account  of  the  present  cost  of  raw  material. 

On  January  12,  the  Delker  Bros.  Buggy  Co.  replied  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  prices  as  soon  as  their  new  price  lists 
were  out.  Shortly  thereafter  this  company  seems  to  have  set  itself 
the  task  of  collecting  and  distributing  information  on  the  price  sit- 
uation. The  company  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Ca  on  January  26, 
1917,  as  follows: 

Wo  have  *  *  *  obtained  information  tliat  we  consider  reliable  that  the 
Banner  Buggy  Co.  are  going  to  advance  their  prices  about  $2  on  or  near  the  1st 
of  March.  We  have  also  found  out  that  the  Parry  Manufacturing  Co.  prices 
are  already  about  10  per  cent  higher  than  some  of  the  other  larger  manufac- 
turers. We  have  also  been  informed  that  the  Hercules  Buggy  Co.  is  going  to 
put  on  an  advance.  «  *  *  For  our  part  we  have  concluded  that  we  are 
going  to  put  on  anotlier  advance  of  about  $2  about  March  1. 

On  February  12,  1917,  the  Delker  Bros.  Co,  wrote  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.  inclosing  price  lists  and  announcing — 

We  are  going  to  make  another  advance  about  March  1,  the  amount  of  which 
is  not  yet  determined,  but  will  probably  be  from  $2  to  $3  per  job. 

Although  complete  data  are  lacking,  indications  are  that  the 
activities  described  above  continued  throughout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1917.  In  a  letter  to  the  Banner  Buggy  Co.  on  May  7,  1917, 
H.  J.  McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  wrote : 

To-day  we  are  forwarding  you  one  of  our  catalogues  and  also  price  list,  and 
in  return  will  appreciate  verj^  much  if  you  will  send  us  one  of  your  price  lists, 
as  we  would  like  to  make  a  comparison  as  to  prices. 

Replying  on  May  9,  1917,  the  Banner  Buggy  Co.  wrote : 

Am  pleased  to  inclose  our  latest  price  list,  which  is  effective  May  21  *  *  *. 
I  think  those  meetings  we  have  been  having  in  Cincinnati  have  been  a  great 
thing  for  the  industry.  We  have  gotten  better  acquainted  and  we  understand 
each  other  better. 

On  May  15,  1917,  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  again: 

OoDditioQS  necessitate  further  advance  on  our  part,  but  we  have  not  as  yet 
arrived  at  the  cost  figures  that  will  enable  us  to  definitely  state  what  our  next 
advance  will  be,  but  will  indeed  be  pleased  to  forward  you  copy  of  pur  new 
list  whenever  it  is  ready. 

In  the  files  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  under  date  of  July 
28,  1917,  was  found  a  sheet  on  which  are  compared  the  prices  and 
terms  of  the  Studebaker,  Delker  Bros.,  Ames,  and  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham companies.    That  the  data  exchanged  included  statements  of 
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future  price  policy  is  evident  from  the  following  two  notes  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet. 

Delker  will  put  in  an  extra  advance  September  1,  $3  per  buggy  and  anotlier 
advance  of  $3  for  spring  delivery. 

Ames  have  not  decided  when  they  will  put  on  their  next  advance. 

Meetings  of  Indiana  carriage  manufacturers  in  fall  of  1917. — 
Between  August  27  and  September  4,  1917,  a  meeting  of  Indiana 
carriage  manufacturers  was  held  at  Fort  Wayne.  Six  companies 
were  represented.  That  prices  were  discussed  at  this  meeting  is  in- 
dicated in  a  report  of  the  meeting  contained  in  the  following  letter 
from  A.  C.  Hill,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, to  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon  and  buggy  division 
of  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  on  September  4 : 

I  believe  you  are  familiar  witli  the  kind  of  business  done  by  both  Union  City 
and  Ligonier  [carriage  companies].  Mr.  Heinzeman  [of  Union  City  Carriage 
Co.]  told  me  they  had  already  made  a  price  of  $75  on  their  standard  automo- 
bile-seat buggy,  net  cash,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  and  $66.50  for  panel  seat,  same  terms. 
I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Heinzeman  that  his  price  on  panel  seat  seemed  to  be 
slightly  out  of  line,  as  the  average  difference  between  panel-seat  and  automo- 
bile-seat jobs  should  not  exceed  $6.50  net. 

Mr.  Baum,  of  Legonier,  stated  they  expected  to  make  a  price  of  $74  net  for 
automobile-seat  buggy. 

The  discussion  of  the  prices  of  the  two  companies  mentioned  above 
probably  grew  out  of  the  principal  object  of  the  meeting,  which  it 
appears  was  called  for  study  and  discussion  of  certain  costs  which 
were  to  have  been  prepared  by  members  and  brought  to  the  meeting. 
The  same  letter  stated : 

This  meeting  was  not  called  with  the  idea  of  setting  prices,  rather  to  com- 
pare costs  of  material  and  labor.  I  find  that  none  of  the  manufacturers  rep- 
resented had  their  cost  information  worked  as  we  have,  and  after  going  into  the 
matter  as  thoroughly  as  it  was  possible,  we  decided  to  have  another  meeting  at 
Indianapolis  Wednesday  of  this  week,  at  which  time  more  manufacturers  would 
be  represented,  and  all  of  them  expect  to  have  their  cost  figures  worked  up  in 
the  proper  manner. 

On  September  7,  1917,  Mr.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham Implement  Co.,  replied  to  Mr.  Hill's  letter  of  September  4.  His 
letter  appears  to  indicate  that  it  was  understood  between  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  company  and  the  Studebaker  Corporation  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  cost  study  being  conducted  among  Indiana  carriage  manu- 
facturers, in  which  the  Studebaker  Corporation  was  taken  such  an 
active  part  was  to  bring  about  upward  revision  in  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain companies.    Mr.  McCullough  stated: 

The  cost  proposition  is  developing  more  interest  to  us  all  the  time,  particu- 
larly so  as  -we  have  constantly  been  working  upon  same  for  the  past  30  days 
in  order  to  definitely  decide  as  to  our  1918  vehicle  prices.    It  is  just  such  com- 
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panles  as  you  mention  whose  prices  are  so  ridiculous  tliat  is  causing  us  to  hesi- 
tate to  the  extent  that  we  are. 

We  simply  hope  that  your  efforts  with  these  particular  parties  and  others 
may  prove  fruitful  of  good  results.  We  feel  that  your  experience  and  the  data 
the  Studebaker  Co.  can  furnish  as  to  costs  will  awaken  the  factories  whom 
you  are  dealing  with. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  apparently  continued  to  take  the  lead 
in  compilation  and  comparison  of  costs.  On  September  4  it  addressed 
a  letter  to  W.  H.  Ronninger,  president  of  the  Banner  Buggy  Co., 
which  had  not  been  represented  at  the  Fort  Wayne  meeting.  The 
letter  inclosed  cost  figures,  dated  March  27,  in  regard  to  which  the 
writer  explained : 

We  do  not  send  you  these  figures  with  the  intention  of  making  you  think 
they  were  our  present  cost  figures,  but  are  to  show  you  how  we  would  like 
to  have  you  give  us  your  cost  estimates.  *  ♦  *  \Ve  are  now  having  new 
costs  worked  up  covering  our  base  buggy,  and  as  soon  as  this  information  is 
before  us  we  will  give  it  to  you.  ♦  ♦  *  These  new  figures  will  be  what 
the  buggies  will  cost  for  1918. 

I  am  going  into  this,  matter  so  thoroughly  at  this  time  because  it  seems  to 
me  our  costs  are  wrong.  About  four  years  ago  we  were  able  to  offer  a  stand- 
ard i5-inch  leather  quarter  top,  leather-trimmed  buggy  at  $39  net,  and  to-day 
the  best  we  can  do  on  a  job  of  this  kind  is  around  $70  to  $75.  It  does  not  lo<* 
right  to  me.  Whether  or  not  the  information  is  correct  will  come  out  when  we 
have  our  new  costs  and  your  costs  for  comparison. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  Indiana  carriage  manufacturers  was  held 
at  Indianapolis  on  September  5,  1917.  Eight  companies  were  rep- 
resented. Costs  and  selling  prices  were  again  the  chief  topics,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  from  the  Studebaker  Corporation  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough,  of  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  on  September 
11,  1917.    The  writer  stated : 

The  cost  question  was  thoroughly  gone  over     *     *     ♦. 

Found  that  average  price  of  standard  automobile-seat  buggy  was  $73.50,  no 
freight  allowance  and  no  cash  discount. 

The  Union  City  Carriage  Co.  have  net  price  of  $75,  f.  o.  b.  factor  y,  no  allow- 
ance of  any  kind. 

The  Seidel  [buggj^  company]  people  at  this  time  are  quoting  their  standard 
automobile-seat  buggy  at  $73.50  less  5  per  cent  delivered  in  carload  lots.  Their 
representative  stated  they  intended  to  advance  their  price  $2.50  to  $3  per  job, 
but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  they  will  do  and  when.  They  are  not  strong 
for  the  get-together  idea,  being  rather  of  the  opinion  they  are  competent  to  run 
their  own  business  and  not  have  to  consider  what  the  other  fellows  are  doing. 

Mr.  Ahlbrand,  of  the  Ahlbrand  Carriage  Co.,  told  the  writer  they  had  expected 
to  put  on  a  further  advance  of  $4,  net,  per  job,  but  in  going  over  the  situation 
carefully  decided  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  even  attempt  it  ♦  *  *.  AH 
agreed  that  $75,  net,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  was  the  highest  price  that  any  buggy  manu- 
facturer could  hope  to  maintain  and  keep  the  business.  Everyone  at  the  meeting 
felt  the  trade  could  not  handle  a  higher-priced  buggy  unless  prices  on  the  Ford 
car  are  advanced.  The  greatest  work  any  buggy  man  could  do  at  this  time 
would  be  to  persuade  Henry  to  raise  his  prices  about  $100.    I  am  just  wondering 
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if  you  would  care  to  consider  giVing  tliis  matter  personal  attention.  If  we 
could  get  Henry  to  attend  one  of  our  buggy  conventions,  believe  lie  would  feel 
disposed  to  discontinue  his  "  relentless  warfare." 

The  Hercules  Buggy  Co.  expect  to  make  an  advance  of  7i  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  October  1,  but  at  that  their  prices  will  be  less  than  what  either  of  us 
expect  to  sell  our  buggies  at    *     *     * 

Our  new  costs  are  about  completed.  We  hope  they  will  allow  us  to  name 
a  net  price  of  $75  on  the  automobile-seat  style  and  $60  to  $71  on  the  panel- 
seat  style.  You  understand  our  new  costs  are  being  based  on  what  material 
is  actually  costing  to-day,  and  not  taking  into  consideration  any  unfinished 
contract  which  we  may  have  at  lower  prices. 

The  last  paragraph  is  of  especial  interest  in  that  it  shows  that  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  which  had  assumed  leadership  and  direction 
of  cost  work,  had  taken  market  prices  of  materials  to  determine  costs 
rather  than  material  prices  actually  paid  under  contract  or  on  earlier 
purchases.  The  whole  letter  indicates  complete  accord  and  confi- 
dence between  this  company  and  the  Emerson-Brantingham  com- 
pany. Tlie  reply  of  Mr.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
company,  on  September  18, 1917,  is  also  of  interest. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  carriage  manufacturers  are  passing  up  a 
mighty  good  thing  when  failing  to  cooperate  as  they  should  with  their  f^low 
manufacturers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  result  of  cost  compilations  which 
have  recently  taken  place  through  the  Carriage  Builders  National  Association 
will  begin  to  awaken  them  to  the  true  realization  of  where  the  dividing  line  l3 
between  cost  and  profit. 

Apparently  it  was  arranged  at  the  two  meetings  in  1917  that  cer- 
tain costs  were  to  be  prepared  by  each  company  and  the  results  made 
known  to  all.  On  October  6, 1917,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  wrote 
H.  A.  Crawford,  of  the  Lull  Carriage  Co.,  which  had  not  been  repre- 
sented at  the  meetings,  as  follows : 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  October  2  and  price  lists  of  Catalogue 
JSo.  21.  It  looks  as  if  our  prices  are  practically  the  same,  that  is,  as  near  as 
any  two  manufacturers  could  get  their  prices  on  buggies.  So  far,  we  have  only 
received  a  portion  of  our  1918  bu^y  costs,  but  we  have  the  Information  cover- 
ing our  base  jobs. 

Our  base  panel  seat  buggy,  it-inch  leattier  trimmed,  leather  quarter  top, 
steel  tire,  36-ineh  points,  costs  us  $67.25  crated  ready  for  shipment  Under- 
stand, this  cost  does  not  represent  our  selling  price,  nor  is  there  one  cent  of 
l)rofit  included  in  it ;  it  is  our  total  manufacturing  cost.     *     *     * 

Mr.  Crawford,  we  are  going  to  go  just  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  in  regard  to 
price.  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  you,  that  If  we  can  not  make  a  reason- 
able profit  on  our  buggies  it  is  time  that  we  know  that  condition  exists.     *     ♦     « 

We  are  sorry  that  you  have  not  found  it  possible  to  attend  some  of  the  recent 
buggy  manufacturers'  meetings.  *  ♦  *  Our  meetings  have  not  been  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  prices  In  any  way;  the  main  topic  of  discussion  Is  costs. 
It  has  come  out  at  the  various  meetings  that  only  about  one  out  of  every  five 
buggy  manufacturers  knows  what  the  product  is  actually  costing.  I  know 
that  all  the  manufacturers  who  have  had  representatives  at  the  meetings  now 
realize  the  necessity  of  accurate  costs. 
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On  October  8,  1917,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  transmitted  the 
same  cost  figures  on  the  base  panel-seat  bugg^-  to  the  Banner  Buggy 
Co.,  which  had  not  been  represented  at  the  meetings. 

Apparently  the  Banner  Buggy  Co.  estimated  their  costs  on  this 
buggy  at  approximately  the  Studebaker  figure  of  $67.25,  for  Mr. 
A.  C.  Hill,  assistant  sales  manager  of  Studebaker,  wrote  Mr.  H.  J. 
McCuUough,  of  the  Emersoii-Brantingham  company,  on  October 
29,  1917,  as  follows : 

a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  EL  Boninger  of  the  Banner 
Buggy  Co.,  in  whicli  he  states  the  total  cost  of  their  base  panel-seat  buggy  is 
now  approximately  $67.  Our  total  cost  on  the  same  buggy  is  a  little  over 
$65,  and  the  total  cost  in  our  case  means  that  not  1  cent  of  profit  has  been 
added. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  of  about 
$2  between  the  costs  of  the  base  panel-seat  buggy  reported  by  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  to  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  Lull  Carriage  Co., 
and  the  costs  of  the  same  buggy  reported  to  Mr.  McCullough,  of 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  company. 

In  the  same  letter  of  October  29,  Mr.  Hill  lodged  a  complaint  re- 
garding a  reported  failure  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company  to 
make  certain  price  advances  which  the  company  had  declared  its  in- 
tention of  making.    The  writer  said : 

It  was  not  long  ago  when  you  furnished  us  information  as  to  prices  you 
expected  to  secure  on  your  buggy  line,  and  from  this  information  we  under- 
stood your  No.  201  buggy  was  $55,  had  advanced  to  $59,  and  effective  from 
September  1  to  October  1  the  price  was  $61.95,  and  after  October  1  your  net 
price  would  be  $75  ♦  *  *.  A  number  of  the  salesmen  came  to  me  and  said 
they  knew  for  a  certainty  that  Emerson-Brantingham  were  still  selling  their 
base  buggy  for  $55.  We  have  thought  all  along  that  you  were  interested  in 
making  a  legitimate  profit  on  each  and  every  item  in  your  line,  and  therefore 
we  still  do  not  believe  the  adverse  information  which  has  been  given  us. 

Mr.  McCullough  replied  on  November  6,  denying  that  his  com- 
pany was  still  selling  the  base  bugg}^  for  $55. 

Meanwhile  the  Studebaker  Corporation  continued  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  carriage  manufacturers  throughout  .November 
and  December,  1917.  In  a  letter  to  H.  A.  Crawford,  president  of  the 
Lull  Carriage  Co^,  on  November  22, 1917,  the  Studebaker  Corporation 
wrote: 

We  have  just  received  new  catalogue  and  discount  sheet  from  the  Banner 
Buggy  Co.,  also  letter  from  Mr.  Ronlnger,  and  find  they  have  advanced  their 
prices  $10  per  job  straight  through  according  to  their  new  price  list  No.  3  of 
November  1  as  compared  with  their  price  list  of  No.  2  of  May  21. 

Thought  you  would  lilce  to  know  about  this. 

Mr.  Crawford,  it  seems  all  the  big  buggy  people  are  putting  their  price  up 
where  they  belong  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do  under  existing  labor 
and  material  conditions. 
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On  December  14,  1917,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  wrote  Mr. 
Theodore  Luth,  of  Luth  Carriage  Co.,  as  follows  : 

November  22  we  addressed  a  letter  as  follows :  "  Please  send  us  copy  of  your 
latest  buggy  catalogue  with  discount  sheet  We  will  reciprocate  if  you  so  desire,*' 
to  [here  are  named  16  carriage  companies]. 

Replies  were  received  from  each  firm  with  the  exception  of  three  located  in 
Cincinnati     *     *     *. 

Each  of  the  replies  contained  satisfactory  and  complete  information  which 
would  Indicate  to  the  writer  that  these  firms  are  heartily  in  favor  of  close  coop- 
eration between  the  American  carriage  builders. 

A  single  significant  reference  Was  found  to  a  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis on  December  4, 1917.  This  was  contained  in  a  letter  from  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  to  the  Fehring  Carriage  Co.  on  January  14, 
1918,  as  follows : 

We  missed  you  at  the  manufacturers'  meeting  at  Indianapolis  December  4. 
Costs  were  compared  and  It  was  found  it  would  be  necessary  for  practicaUy  all 
the  school-wagon  manufacturers  to  advance  their  prices  as  much  as  20  per  cent 

Meeting  of  December  28,  1917,  to  raise  prices. — On  December  14 
another  meeting  of  Indiana  carriage  manufacturers  was  held  at  Fort 
Wayne.  This  meeting  was  so  poorly  attended  that  it  was  decided  to 
call  another  one  on  December  28  at  the  Hotel  Severn  in  Indian- 
apolis.  On  December  20  the  Studebaker  Corporation  wrote  J.  B. 
Kaler,  of  the  Harper  Buggy  Co.,  as  follows : 

I  think  It  advisable  to  request  Mr.  H.  J.  McCulIough,  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  *  *  *  The 
writer  has  recently  received  complaints  that  they  are  very  much  out  of  line  on 
their  storm-buggy  prices  compared  with  prices  the  Indiana  builders  are  quoting. 

This  letter,  taken  with  the  correspondence  between  the  Stude- 
baker Corporation  and  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company  on  the 
subject  of  cooperation  among  carriage  builders,  indicates  a  strong  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  to  bring  its  strongest 
competitor,  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  into  an  association 
which  was  accomplishing  a  diminution  of  competition.  The  letter 
accomplished  its  purpose,  for  Mr.  McCulIough  was  present  to  rep- 
resent Emerson-Brantingham  at  the  meeting  on  December  28,  1917. 
A.  C.  Hill,  who  represented  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  made  the 
following  report  to  Mr.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  that  com- 
pany, on  January  17, 1918 : 

The  puri)ose  of  this  meeting  [was]  *  *  *  to  compare  costs  and  have 
a  general  understanding  In  regard  to  present  conditions  *  *  *,  After  com- 
paring costs  the  selling  price  was  discussed.  It  was  found  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  manufacturers  other  than  ourselves  were  selling  their  vehicles 
at  a  price  considerably  less  than  their  actual  cost  The  matter  was  discusse<l 
thoroughly.  Mr.  Helntzman,  of  the  Union  City  Carriage  Co.,  stated  that  they 
were  willing  to  raise  their  prices  from  $75  net  to  $82  f.  o.  b.  net.     All  the 
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rest  of  them  fell  in  line,  with  the  exception  of  Emerson-Brantingham.  Mr. 
McCuUough  stated  that  while  their  price  list  now  in  force  was  a  new  one  *  *  * 
he  would  go  home  and  go  over  the  situation  thoroughly,  and  they,  no  doubt, 
would  issue  a  new  price  list.  It  was  noted  particularly  at  this  meeting  that 
Emerson-Brantingham,.  in  making  comparisons,  always  used  their  best  buggy 
in  comparison  with  other  manufacturers*  base  buggies. 

The  writer  at  this  point  gave  a  list  showing  the  "  old  price  "  and 
the  "  new  price  "  of  each  company  for  base  buggies  and  stated  that 
it  had  been  decided  to  keep  the  guarantees  on  buggies. 

In  the  files  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  were  found. a  num- 
ber of  notes  wliich  were  evidently  made  by  H.  J.  McCuUough  at 
this  meeting.  These  contain,  compilations  of  prices,  discounts,  and 
equipment  for  auto-seat,  storm-seat,  and  panel-seat  buggies  of 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  Union  City  Carriage  Co., 
Harper  Buggy  Co.,  Fehring  Carriage  Co.,  Studebaker,  Eckhart  Car- 
riage Co.,  Ahlbrand  Carriage  Co.,  Mier  Carriage  &  Buggy  Co.,  and 
Seidel  Buggy  Co.  For  some  of  the  companies  costs  were  noted  op- 
posite selling  prices  for  the  buggies  mentioned. 

The  report  made  by  Mr.  Hill  to  Mr.  Thielens  on  January  17,  1918, 
was  turned  over  by  Mr.  Thielens  to  Mr.  McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  company,  who,  in  a  letter  on  January  31, 1918,  took  ex- 
ception to  some  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hill — 

We  regret  very  much  the  unfavorable  report  regarding  ourselves  made  to  you 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  particularly  so,  as  he  has  without  question  misunderstood 
what  we  stated  at  that  meeting.  There  was  no  cost  comparison,  as  the  Indiana 
manufacturers  did  not  bring  costs  with  them.  Only  Studebaker  and  ourselves 
had  costs.  Therefore,  it  would-  be  impossible  to  state  if  any  of  the  manufactur- 
ers were  selling  their  goods  afless  than  cost  to  them.  As  far  as  ourselves  are 
concerned,  we  positively  know  that  our  vehicles  are  marketed  at  a  profit  *  ♦  *, 
We  do  not  feel  that  comparisons  with  our  competitors  amount  to  anything 
unless  we  can  take  up  the  principal  items  in  construction,  quality  of  materials, 
and  features  one  has  over  the  other.  For  such  reason,  the  price  comparison  at 
Indianapolis  we  do  not  consider  of  any  value  whatever. 

On  January  11,  1918,  Mr.  Thielens  wrote  A.  T.  Jackson,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  work.    He  said : 

I  find  your  letter  of  the  9th  requesting  return  of  yours  of  the  5th  and  you 
will  find  same  inclosed  herewith.    It  has  been  read,  but  no  copy  retained. 

The  question  of  costs  and  keeping  up  to  them  has  been  a  trying  proposition 
during  the  past  year,  with  the  result  that  comparisons  have  not  been  fair,  but 
I  am  sure,  by  keeping  after  the  proposition,  that  we  will  all  be  benefited.  The 
variety  in  spring  vehicles  makes  it  some  more  difficult  to  get  a  common  under- 
standing as  to  costs  than  on  farm  wagons,  but  I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  our 
Mr.  Hill  will  be  pleased  to  confer  at  South  Bend  or  Rockford  with  any  of  your 
men  whenever  you  may  desire. 

The  letter  of  January  5,  to  which  Mr.  Thielens  refers,  was  not 
found  in  the  files  of  either  company. 
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Meeting  of  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association^  January 
14,  1918. — ^On  January  10,  1918,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  wrote 
H.  A.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Lull  Carriage  Co.,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  latter's  price  list  and  .announcing  a  meeting  of  the  Car- 
riage Builders'  National  Association  on  January  14.  The  writer 
urged  Mr.  Crawford  to  attend  because— 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  larger  manufacturers  of  vehicles  get  to- 
gether and  compare  costs.  Understand,  meetings  of  this  kind  are  not  called 
with  a  motive  of  setting  prices,  as  that  Would  be  contrary  to  law. 

At  the  meeting  on  January  14,  1918,  in  Cincinnati,  apparently 
neither  the  Studebaker  Corporation  nor  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
company  were  represented.  On  January  19,  P.  E.  Ebrienz,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  carriage  association,  wrote  A.  C. 
Hill,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  inform- 
ing him  that  about  20  manufacturers  had  been  present  at  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Ebrenz  continued : 

It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  we  have  had  and  demonstrated 
that  the  carriage  men  are  really  getting  together,  are  Avilling  to  give  each 
other  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  whatever  information  they  can. 

Prices  are  being  advanced  and  will  be  further  advanced.  On  account  of  un- 
certainty of  information,  it  was  decided  to  hold  another  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
March  6,  at  the  Gibson  House,  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Hill  transmitted  this  letter  to  Mr.  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  company,  on  January  22,  1918. 

Meeting  on  September  13,  1918. — No  important  information  was 
secured  regarding  the  activities  of  carriage  manufacturers  from  Janu- 
ary to  the  fall  of  1918.  On  September  4,  1918,  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
l^oration  wrote  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  as  follows: 

It  looks  as  though  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  further  advance  in 
list  of  10  per  cent  on  our  buggies. 

A  meeting  of  carriage  manufacturers  was  held  in  Chicago  Sep- 
tember 13,  1918.  That  prices  were  discussed  at  this  meeting  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  letter  from  H.  J,  McCullough,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  to  A.  C.  Hill,  of  the  Studd)aker  Cor- 
poration, on  September  17,  1918: 

At  the  reccHit  conference  held  in  Chicago  of  carriage  manufa<^urers  you  an- 
nounced your  sales  price  for  the  No.  3375  prior  to  tlie  1st  Inst,  was  $83.13 
f.  o.  b.  South  Bend  *  *  ♦.  We  do  not  quite  understand  this  price,  as  in  a 
letter  from  your  Mr.  Ryer  dated  July  3,  he  advises  the  price  of  the  said  hnggy 
at  that  timo  was     *     *     ♦     $86.4.5     *     *     *. 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  hearing  from  you  as  to  whetlier  we  caught 
the  figures  correctly  at  the  meeting  held  last  Friday  in  Chicago,  namely,  $83.13. 

On  September  23,  1918,  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  again  on  the  same 
matter : 
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You  have  not  definitely  replied  to  the  writer's  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  re- 
garding the  priee  of  $83.13  you  announced  to  the  carriage  manufacturers  at 
their  last  meeting  in  Chicago     *     ♦     *. 

*  *  *  Our  sales  price  for  this  same  construction  of  buggy  was  $94,  less  5 
per  cent  would  make  our  net  price  $89.30  as  compared  with  your  net  price  of 
$83.13,  over  $6  higher  than  yours.  Therefore,  to  have  your  Mr.  Robertson  sray 
that  the  trade  looked  upon  Emersons  as  worse  competitors  than  Hercules  is 
something  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  considering  that  we  have  been 
getting  better  prices  than  you  have,  unless  we  did  not  "  get  you  "  right  at  the 
Chicago  meeting. 

Mr.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, replied  on  September  27  with  a  frank  confession  and  apology : 

*  *  *  I  immediately  recalled  Mr.  Robertson  being  in  South  Bend  the  day 
after  we  were  in  Chicago  talking  costs  and,  of  course,  did  not  hesitate  to  refer 
to  what  we  had  talked  about  and  particularly  emphasized  that  Studebaker  had 
evidently  been  asleep  at  the  switch  for  60  days.  Consequently,  we  had  been 
selling  buggies  at  less  than  cost.  I  think,  Mac,  that  there  should  be  nothing 
about  what  has  beoi  said  to  embarrass  you,  but  if  you  feel  that  way  why  not 
destroy  all  of  this  correspondence?  *  *  *  As  has  already  been  stated,  while 
getting  ready  for  the  meeting  in  St.*  Louis,  we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
wo  had  been  selling  buggies  for  some  time  for  less  than  cost.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  I  made  no  effort  to  disguise  this  in  talking  to  the  different  parties  at 
St.  Louis,  neither  did  I  attempt  to  hide  it  in  Chicago.  Of  course,  I  am  not  proud 
of  such  a  record,  but  have  never  felt  tiiat  any  real  good  came  of  hiding  your 
own  mistakes. 

Mr.  McCuUough  replied  on  September  30,  concluding  the  discus- 
sion thus : 

We  will  let  the  matter  drop,  as  there  is  nothing  further  to  discuss,  as  you 
have  now  corrected  the  awfully  low  price  at  which  you  were  selling  a  leather 
quarter-top,  panel-seat,  leather-trimmed  buggy  to  September  1,  namely,  $83.13, 
against  our  price  of  $94.15,  which  has  been  effective  since  last  June.  This  price 
now  is  advanced  10  per  cent  since  September  16. 

Organization  of  the  light  spring-vehicle  department  of  the 
National.  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associaiton. — ^In  his  written  re- 
port regarding  the  meeting  of  Indiana  buggy  manufacturers  at  In- 
dianapolis on  December  28,  1917,  A,  C.  Hill,  on  January  17,  1918, 
suggested  to  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sal^  manager  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  the  possibility  of  organizing  the  buggy  manufacturers 
as  a  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 
Mr.  Hill  sunmiarized  his  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  de- 
partment and  the  possibility  of  organizing  it  as  follows : 

I  personally  believe  that  a  great  ileal  of  good  is  to  be  had  from  meetings  of 
this  kind,  and  that  they  should  be  continued  at  Intervals.  Understand,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  real  organization — it  is  just  a  get-together  proposition. 
Should  the  associates  care  to  have  a  division  of  this  kind,  believe  it  will  be 
very  easy  for  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  to  get  practically 
all  of  the  manufacturers  as  members. 
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Some  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Hill's  report  H.  J.  McCul- 
lough  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thielens,  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, under  date  of  December  31,  1917,.  in  which  a  plan  was  sug- 
gested for  organizing  the  buggy  manufacturers  as  a  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  After  stating 
that  the  buggy  manufacturers  needed  an  organization,  that  the  ac- 
tive part  taken  by  the  Studebaker  Corporation  in  recent  meetings 
had  brought  encouragement  to  those  desiring  an  organization,  and 
that  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  should  have  a 
vehicle  department,  Mr.  McCullough  proposed  the  organization  of  a 
small  group  of  manufacturers  into  an  association  to  supersede  the 
existing  National  Carriage  Builders'  Association,  and  proposed  that 
this  small  association  be  absorbed  by  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  vehicle  department. 
Replying  under  date  of  January  2,  1918,  Mr.  Thielens  expressed  ap- 
l>roval  of  the  idea  of  forming  a  vehicle  department,  but  declared  he 
could  see  no  necessity  of  first  forming  a  new  association  and  pro- 
posed the  immediate  organization  of  a  vehicle  department  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

Although  the  organization  of  a  vehicle  department  was  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  1918,  it  does  not  appear  that  effective  steps  were 
taken  to  organize  such  a  department  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  dissatisfaction  with  the  activities  of  the 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  appears  to  have  grown 
among  companies  affiliated  with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association.  On  September  30,  1918,  H.  J.  McCullough,  of  the 
Emerson- Br antingham  Implement  Co.,  wrote  A.  B.  Thielens  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  attended  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  meeting  at  Cincinnati 
this  last  week,  and  will  say  frankly  I  could  have  accomplished  far  more  had  I 
remained  at  home.  There  was  nothing  of  any  consequence  developed  there  out- 
side of  the  personal  annual  round-up    *     *     ♦. 

This  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  used  by  the  Carriage  Build- 
ers' National  Association  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  member- 
ship therein  resulted  in  a  conference  on  October  3,  1918,  which  met 
to  discuss  the  establishment  of  a  light  spring- vehicle  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.  Six  companies 
were  represented  at  this  conference,  including  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration. Apparently  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  was  not  repre- 
sented. An  organization  of  some  sort  was  agreed  upon,  but  no  defi- 
nite steps  were  taken  to  complete  the  organization.  On  November 
15  a  second  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  bringini^ 
about  an  organization.    Expressions  from  Mr.  Ebrenz,  manager  of 
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the  Reliance  Buggy  Co.,  who  presided,  and  several  others,  seem  to 
have  indicated  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  wisdom  of  relinquish- 
ing membership  in  the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  that 
E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association,  who  was  present,  suggested  that  action  be  de- 
ferred until  a  more  unanimous  desire  for  departmental  organization 
should  be  apparent.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  and  adjournment 
was  taken  without  any  action  having  resulted. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Carriage  Builders'  National 
Association  on  March  12, 1919,  the  final  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
the  light  spring- vehicle  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  All  those  present  who  were  members  of  both 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the  Carriage 
Builders'  National  Association  met  and  considered  favorably  the 
question  of  organizing  a  light  spring- vehicle  department.  Thirteen 
vehicle  companies  were  represented.  It  was  generally  admitted  that 
the  Carriage  Builders'  National  Association  had  become  a  purely 
social  organization  of  no  possible  economic  benefits.  The  followin^^ 
resolution  brought  the  new  department  into  existence : 

That  the  carriage  manufacturers  who  are  now  members  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  now  form  a  light  spring-vehicle  department  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  association. 

In  conclusion  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  stated : 

It  developed  that  considerable  effort  had  been  made  and  pledges  obtained 
from  manufacturers  to  adhere  after  July  1  to  a  standard  track  of  56  inches 
everywhere.  It  will  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  new  department  to  check  up 
and  carry  through  to  a  successful  culmination  the  establishment  of  this  track 
on  light  spring  vehicles  throughout  the  country  as  it  is  now  established  on  fann 
wagons. 

During  the  period  that  the  question  of  organization  of  carriage 
manufacturers  as  a  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  was  under  consideration,  active  cooperation 
among  manufacturers  continued.  On  January  17,  1919,  A.  C.  Hill, 
of  Studebaker  Corporation,  wrote  A.  T.  Jackson,  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  company,  as  follows : 

Would  like  for  you  to  carefully  note  our  prices  in  comparison  witb  your 
Ivansas  City  prices  covering  buggies.    They  are  almost  identical  in  construction. 

I  would  like  for  you,  Mr.  Jackson,  to  call  me  long  distance  at  once  and  advise 
whether  or  not  you  have  in  mind  making  a  further  advance  on  Emerson  bug- 
gies. 

*  *  *  your  price,  f.  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  is  $112.75;  our  price,  factory, 
$123.06 ;  f .  o.  b.  Kansas  City,  $131.16. 

Several  times  we  have  compared  costs  with  you  and  have  always  found  the 
comparison  to  be  very  favorable.  However,  we  can  not  understand  our  dif- 
ference in  selling  price. 
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On  January  20,  1919,  Mr.  McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham  company,  replied : 

This  confirms  conversation  with  you  over  phone  this  morning  complying  with 
yours  of  the  17th  asking  for  phone  call  advising  our  intentions  as  to  further 
advance  on  buggies.    We  do  not  contemplate  at  this  time  advancing  prices. 

Comparison  of  costs  and  prices  at  meeting  in  February,  1919,— 
In  February,  1919,  representatives  of  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co.  (a 
subsidiary  of  Deere  &  Co.),  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  and  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  company  met  in  Chicago  to  discuss  costs  and 
prices.  In  a  letter  from  H.  J.  McCuUough,  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
him  Implement  Co.,  to  A.  T.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
same  company,  the  elablorate  compilations  made  at  the  conference 
were  reported  as  follows : 

Attached  find  copy  of  tabulations  the  writer  made  from  the  compilations  that 
were  prepared  by  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co.  from  the  work  we  performed  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Chicago  with  representatives  from  Deere,  Studebaker,  and 
the  E.  B.  Co.  *  *  *  In  order  to  simplify  the  matter  for  you  in  such  a  way 
that  you  could  readily  take  up  the  different  items  and  discuss  them  with  Mr. 
Ebreiiz  when  you  see  him,  I  have  arranged  the  same  so  that  you  can  readily 
see  just  where  we  stand  in  comparison  with  Deere  construction. 

The  last  sheet  of  the  costs  attached  brings  the  total  results,  and  in  this  we 
have  included  Delker  Bros.'s  figures,  as  we  secured  them  in  the  totals,  but  not 
in  detail  of  the  various  parts.  You  will  note  we  have  not  taken  Studebaker's 
comparison  into  consideration  at  all,  as  it  was  simply  impossible  to  do  so  and 
get  anywhere,  owing  to  the  way  they  turned  in  their  costs. 

The  amount  of  material  in  the  Reliance  buggy  that  compares  with  our  No.  50, 
totals  $54.90;  Delker  Bros.,  $58.81;  E.  B,  Co.,  $62.06.  The  net  6a-days  sales 
prices  f.  o.  b.  factory  with  all  discounts  deducted  are  Reliance  No,  30,  $88; 
Delker  No.  815,  $84.75;  E.  B.  L  Co.  No.  50,  $88.59. 

Summing  up  the  whole  situation  it  means  that  we  have  been  using  and  in- 
cluding in  our  costs  "  C  "  grade  wheels.  Bronco  leather  trimming,  while  Reli- 
ance is  using  a  "  D  **  grade  wheel  and  drill  trimmings ;  Delker,  while  using  a 
"  D  '•  grade  wheel,  use  a  Cotax  leather  trimming,  which  is  a  leather  dieaper 
than  the  Bronco  we  use.  Thus  the  quality  of  wheels  and  trimmings  in  our 
job  cost  us  $5.36  more  than  the  Reliance,  and'  $1.77  more  than  Delker  Bros., 
yet  you  will  notice  Delker's  sale  price  is  just  $4.09  less  than  ours,  and  regard- 
less of  our  price  being  in  line  with  the  Reliance,  our  real  competitors  are  Delker 
Bros,,  and  it  begins  to  look  to  the  writer  that  we  can  not  very  well  make  much 
of  a  change  in  the  construction  of  our  No.  50  buggy  other  than  in  the  wheels. 
and  reduce  the  grade  of  trimming  to  the  quality  that  Delkers  are  using. 

As  to  going  into  all  the  details  and  tabulations  of  the  auto-seat  buggy,  that 
is  not  necessjiry,  as  the  same  material  differences  occur.  The  only  question  at 
i^ue  is  our  sale  price  is  $7.39  less  than  Reliance,  wMle  it  is  $3.36  more  than  the 
auto-seat  buggy  as  made  by  Delker  Bros. 

The  spring  wagon  proposition  was  not  gone  into  in  detail,  as  we  were  siK>rt 
of  time  and  again  construction  varied. 

Accompanying  this  letter  were  the  tabulations  to  which  the  writer 
referred.  These  showed  for  each  company  costs  for  every  item  for 
a  number  of  selected  jobs.     These  costs  were  separated  into  ma- 
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terial  cost,  labor  cc^t,  and  overhead  expense.  To  tlie  total  for  each 
job  was  added  33^  per  cent  labeled  "  Commercial."  For  example, 
the  totals  on  Emerson-Brantingham's  job  No.  50-51  leather  quarter 
top  were  as  follows: 

Material $56. 0961 

Labor 6.2166 

.      Burden • 6. 2166 

Commercial  33^  per  cent 22.  8431 


91. 3724 

The  net  selling  price  on  this  buggy  was  $88.59, 

The  tabulations  contained  also  a  summary  of  net  selling  prices  of 
11  buggy  companies  on  two  or  three  jobs  each.  In  addition  there 
were  numerous  sheets  showing  for  each  item  the  deductions  or  ad- 
ditions in  cost  estimate  necessary  to  cover  diflferences  in  construction 
and  quality  of  materials  to  equalize  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.'s 
No.  50  panel-seat  buggy  with  Reliance  Buggy  Co.'s  No.  30,  In  the 
summary  of  these  figures  Delker  Bros.'s  No.  815  job  was  included  and 
equalizing  deductions  and  additions  given.  The  selling  price  f .  o.  b. 
factory  was  given  as  follows : 

Reliance,  No.  30 $88.00 

Delker,  No.  815 84. 75 

E.  B.  I.  Co.,  No,  50 : 88.59 

The  object  of  the  three  companies  in  thus  comparing  differences 
in  construction,  costs,  and  selling  prices,  as  stated  by  H.  J.  McCul- 
lough,  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,'  seems  to  have 
been  to  check  up  differences  in  selling  prices  with  the  apparent 
object  of  eliminating  price  competition.  In  the  study  made  quality 
of  materials  and  differences  in  construction  were  minutely  considered 
as  explaining  differences  in  factory  costs  and  selling  prices.  The 
results  of  the  study  indicated  that  although  the  prices  of  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co.  and  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co.  for  the 
base  panel-seat  buggy  with  leather  quarter  top  were  "in  line"  the 
price  of  Delker  Bros,  was  $4.09  less  than  that  of  Emerson-Branting- 
ham. For  the  base  auto-seat  bu^y  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Im- 
plement Co,  was  $7.39  lower  in  price  than  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co., 
but  $S.36  higher  than  Delker  Bros.  What  steps,  if  any,  were  taken 
to  equalize  these  differences,  does  not  appear. 

Correspondence  following  the  organization  of  the  liglit  spring 
vehicle  department  indicates  that  the  Studebaker  Corporation  and 
the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  continued  to  be  active  in 
the  new  department.  In  the  spring  of  1919  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration reduced  buggy  prices.  This  is  indicated  by  a  letter  of  A.  C. 
Hill,  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  to  the 
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Ahlbrand  Carriage  Co.  on  April  9,  1919,  in  which  Mr.  Hill  made  the 
following  statements : 

AVish  to  advise  that  wo  have  made  a  i eduction  in  price  of  our  buggies  as 
follows : 

[Here  are  quoted  new  buggy  prices.] 

With  our  new  list  in  force  maizes  our  buggies  about  15  per  cent  higher  tjian 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

We  understand  that  you  have  changed  your  prices ;  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  advise  us  just  what  you  have  done  so  that  we  can  correct  our  records. 

On  April  25,  1919,  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  vehicle 
and  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  company,  wrote 
Mr.  A.  B.  Thielens,  general  sales  manager  of  Studebaker  Corporation, 
as  follows: 

We  note  the  [Studebaker]  prices  are  extremely  low  when  compared  with  our 
trade  prices  *  *  *.  We  are  wondering  how  it  is  possible  to  lower  prices 
without  reducing  quality  *  *  ♦.  We  have  heard  from  some  of  our  travelers 
in  different  territories  that  the  Studebaker  people  are  consigning  buggies 
to  be  paid  for  when  sold  *  ♦  *.  We  would  appreciate  hearing  something 
from  you,  particularly  regarding  the  consignment  arrangement. 

Summary. — The  foregoing  indicates  that  manufacturers  of  light 
spring  vehicles  have  been  extremely  active  in  cooperating  to  deter- 
mine costs,  compare  prices,  and  agree  upon  price  advances.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  these  manufacturers  were  not  organized  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  until 
March,  1919,  and  were  not,  therefore,  subjected  to  the  more  or  less 
rigid  censorship  of  that  body,  they  have  been  unusually  open  in 
reference  to  price  discussions  and  agreements  taking  place  among 
them.  The  formal  vehicle  for  their  activities  prior  to  1919  was  the 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association,  an  organization  not  affiliated 
with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  but  embrac- 
ing in  its  membership  a  number  of  the  companies  belonging  to  the 
latter. 

The  two  most  important  manufacturers  of  carriages  are  the  Stu- 
debaker Corporation  and  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 
These  two  companies  have  at  different  times  assmned  leading  roles 
in  bringing  about  price  cooperation  among  manufacturers  of  this 
line.  Of  the  two,  the  Studebaker  Corporation  has  been  the  more 
closely  aflSliated  with  the  organization  work. 

There  has  been  little  reticence  in  correspondence  of  carriage 
manufacturers  in  regard  to  occurrences  at  their  various  meetings. 
P.  E.  Ebrenz,  manager  of  the  Reliance  Buggy  Co.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Deere  &  Co.),  announced  quite  frankly  that  an  advance  in  bug^ 
prices  of  from  $7.50  to  $10  was  agreed  upon  at  the  Carriage  Builders' 
National  Association  meeting  on  September  25,  1916.  At  the  next 
meeting  on  February  27,  1917,  similar  references  indicate  that  costs 
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w^re  submitted  by  some  companies,  price  information  was  exchanged, 
and  a  general  advance  miderstood  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1917  there  were  several  meetings  of  a 
group  of  Indiana  carriage  manufacturers  at  which  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  took  the  lead  in  gathering  and  distributing  cost  data. 
At  these  meetings  those  present  announced  their  existing  selling 
prices  and  those  they  intended  to  put  on  in  the  near  future.  The 
Studebaker  Corporation  apparently  took  upon  itself  the  task  of 
transmitting  the  information  obtained  at  these  meetings  to  manu- 
facturers who  had  not  taken  part  in  them  and  particularly  to  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  whom  it  finally  persuaded  to 
be  represented  at  the  next  meeting  on  December  28,  1917.  At  this 
meeting  costs  were  compared  and  very  definite  understandings 
reached  as  to  the  amount  of  price  advance  necessary  and  the  date  it 
should  be  made  eflfective.  On  January  14,  1917,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Carriage  Builders  National  Association,  these  price  advances  were 
compared  and  it  was  decided  that  further  advances  were  necessary. 
At  another  meeting  on  ^September  13, 1918,  price  information  was  ex- 
changed and  each  company  stated  its  policy  as  to  approaching  price 
increases.  In  February,  1919,  representatives  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.,  and  the  Ke- 
liance  Buggy  Co.  met  and  drew  up  elaborate  itemized  tabulations  of 
comparative  costs  and  selling  prices. 

In  the  period  between  the  meetings  described  correspondence  indi- 
cates that  a  lively  exchange  of  current  and  future  prices  was  carried 
on  and  that  continuous  efforts  to  keep  prices  "  in  line  "  were  fairly 
successful.  These  price  exchanges  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  at 
meetings  also  and  to  have  been  made  the  preliminary  to  whatever 
understandings  regarding  joint  price  action  were  reached. 

Section  8.— Activities  of  mannfactxirers  of  tractors  and  threshing  ma- 
chines. 

Introductory. — While  data  covering  activities  of  manufacturers 
of  tractors  and  threshing  machinery  is  fragmentary,  there  is  evidence 
of  much  the  same  cooperation  in  this  line  as  in  others  described  above. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  a  tractor  and  thresher  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  the  fall  of  1917 
the  National  Association  of  Thresher  Manufacturers  had  been  for 
many  years  the  organ  of  manufacturers  of  this  line.  Unsuccessful 
efforts  were  made  in  1911  to  induce  the  National  Association  of 
Thresher  Manufacturers  to  become  a  department  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  these  ef- 
forts, various  large  manufacturers  of  tractors  and  threshers  were 
members  of  both  associations.  The  formation  of  a  tractor  and 
143559^—20 ^32 
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thresher  department  was  considered  from  time  to  time  during  the 
intervening  years,  but  it  was  not  until  1917  that  the  organization  of 
the  department  was  finally  accomplished.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  on  Farm  Machinery  Trade  Associatioiais 
issued  in  1915  describes  the*  work  of  the  National  Association  of 
Thresher  Manufacturers,  The  Thresher  Manufacturers'  Association 
as  early  as  1904  had  adopted  a  list  of  "  amoimts  "  below  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  formulating  the  list,  threshing  machines 
could  not  be  manufactured  and  marketed  except  at  a  loss.  This 
schedule  of  "  amounts  "  was  readopted  at  annual  meetings  in  1908  and 
1909  and,  with  sli^t  modifications,  in  1910.  The  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation has  also  included  measures  to  prevent  price  cutting  wheth^* 
done  directly  by  lowering  net  prices  or  indirectly  by  such  concessions 
as  prepayment  of  freight  or  allowing  excessive  amounts  on  old  ma- 
chines turned  in  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  for  new  ones. 

Price  activities  in  spring  and  summer  of  1916. — Although  the 
first  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Thresher  Manufacturers 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  data  obtained  by  the  Commission 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1916  there  are  numerous  indications  of  close 
cooperation  among  manufacturers  in  the  exchange  and  comparison 
of  prices  prior  to  this  meeting.  The  most  active  companies  in  these 
exchanges  were  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  and  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshmg  Machine  Co.  On  February  29,  1916,  W.  H- 
Haggard,  manager  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  division  of  the  Emer- 
son-Brantingham Implement  Co*,  wrote  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Ma- 
chine Co.  as  follows: 

We  understand  that  you  have  recently  revised  your  prices  on  threshers,  en- 
gines, etc.,  and  if  agreeable  would  be  glafl  to  receive  a  copy  of  ;^our  revised 
price  list. 

To  which  E.  J.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Co.,  replied  on  March  8, 1916 : 

We  have  mailed  you  one  of  our  1916  catalogues,  on  the  back  pages  of  which 
you  wiU  find  our  present  revised  prices.     *     *     * 

We  pay  10  per  cent  cash  discount  on  all  gross  product  for  aU  cash,  and  10 
per  cent  discount  to  dealers.  *  ♦  ♦  We  should  like  to  know  what  plans  of 
commission  you  allow. 

On  April  6,  1916,  complying  with  a  request  from  O.  K.  Bandall, 
of  the  J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  HL  S.  Lord,  treasurer  of 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  wrote: 

We  have  yours  of  the  3d  and  beg  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  our  last  vxiee 
list  on  our  Moline  Universal  tractor  and  plows  for  use  with  same.  We  ad- 
vanced our  price  on  the  tractor  last  week  from  $650  to  $700.    ♦    ♦     * 

«  ♦  *  *  «  «  >» 

We  wish  to  add  that  ftx)Hi  the  printed  pHees  we  allow  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent  to  purchasers  of  three  or  more  outfits  and  15  p^  cent  to  those  who  tiUce 
out  a  contract  but  only  buy  (me  outfit* 
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In  x^lj  to  a  similar  request  from  the  Em^rsoa-Branti»gfaam  Oo.^ 
the  Eock  Island  Plow  Co.  wtote  on  April  14,  1916 : 

Complying  with  your  request  of  the  10th  instant. 

We  are  pleased  to  mail  you  nnder  other  cover  two  copies  of  oar  He4<ier 
tractor  catalogue. 

As  to  the  price;  there  is  but  one.  We  make  the  one  machine,  10-20.  Prloe 
to  the  farmer  Is  ^95.  Terms  $195  cash  deposited  with  order,  balance  sigitt 
draft  attached  to  B.  L,     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

That  the  J.  I-  Case  Threshing  Maohine  Co.  and  the  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Implement  Co*  had  attained  a  relationship  under  which 
neither  company  hesitated  to  complain  to  the  other  of  price  policies  is 
indicated  in  corre^ondence  of  the  two  companies  at  tiiis  time.  On 
April  28,  1916,  E.  J,  Gitting,  vice  president  of  the  iormer  company, 
wrote  the  Emers<Hi-Brantingham  Co,  as  follows : 

Our  field  r^Mresentatives  have  been  contending  right  along  that  yon  have 
not  raised  the  price  of  your  threshing  machinery  over  that  of  last  year.  *  *  * 
We  knew  that  some  of  the  companies  made  pretenses  of  having  raised  their 
prices  about  the  time  we  did,  but  named  some  subsequent  data  We  did  not 
suppose  that  they  had  deferred  the  time  beyond  March  15,  but  the  information 
that  continues  to  come  to  us  indicates  that  we  were  wrong  in  our  assump- 
tion.   *     ♦     *     Is  it  true  that  you  have  not  yet  made  a  change  in  your  prices? 

A.  T.  Jackson,  g^ieral  sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantin^am 
company,  replied  on  May  2,  as  follows : 

To  date  we  have  not  advanced  our  prices  on  steam  engines,  separators,  clover 
hullers,  or  sawmills,  but  have  made  an  advance  on  tractors  which  we  believe 
you  are  acquainted  with.  *  *  *  We  remember  our  Mr.  Haggard  stating  that 
he  saw  you  in  Chicago  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  he  gave  you  the  information 
regarding  our  tractor  advance. 

Two  months  later  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co,  were  still 
complaining  of  Emerson-Brantingham's  prices.  On  July  8,  1916, 
A.  T.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Co.,  wrote  W.  H.  Haggard,  manager  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  divi- 
sion of  the  same  company,  describing  a  call  the  writer  had  recently 
made  on  Mr.  Whitmer  of  the  J.  I.  Caise*  Threshing  Machine  Co/s  Das 
Moij9ies  branch.    Referring  to  the  interview,  Mr.  Jackson  wrote : 

In  discussing  matters  he  took  us  to  task  very  severely  for  the  price  we  are 
making  on  heavy  line  goods,  ami  as  you  know  I  could  not  defend  our  position 
very  strongly — ^not  having  it  in  mind  as  you  have,  but  boiling  his  statements 
down,  he  said  that  on  a  20  h.  p.  Reeves  and  a  36-inch  Reeves  separator  we  were 
$295  lower  on  a  time  price  basis  than  the  Case  and  that  this  was  quite  a  dis- 
turbing factor  in  the  trade  and  had  been  discussed  at  the  Des  Moines  thrasher 
club. 

Tlie  Em^'son-Brantingham  Co.  seems  to  have  attached  much  im- 
portance to  comparisons  of  its  prices  and  price  policies  widi  those  of 
its  competitors.    On  October  1£,  1916,  W.  H.  Haggard,  manager  of 
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the  tractor  and  thresher  division,  wrote  C.  S.  Brantingham,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  as  follows : 

I  some  time  ago  received  a  letter  from  the  Frick  Co.  announcing  tlie  prices 
that  they  had  established  ♦  *  ♦  and  stating,  moreover,  that  they  had  de- 
cided to  in  the  future  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  instead  of,  as  previously, 
25  per  cent.  *  I  compared  these  prices  *  *  *  with  Geiser  [Emerson-Branting- 
haml  prices  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  discount,  which  was  understood  to  be  our 
regular  discount,  as  I  presumed  that  the  20  per  cent  was  the  regular  discount  of 
the  Frick  Co.,  with  the  result  that  in  the  main  Geiser  prices  at  25  per  cent 
discount  ♦  *  *  w^ere  not  lower  than  Frick  prices  at  20  i)er  cent  discount. 
The  following  examples  are  submitted.  [Here  are  shown  Frick  Co.'s  thrasher 
prices  and  corresponding  Geiser  prices.] 

Meeting  of  tractor  and  thresher  manufacturers,  No\^mber  17, 
1916. — ^Indications  are  that  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Thresher  Manufacturers  was  held  in  Chicago  on  November  17, 1916, 
and  that  prices  were  discussed  at  this  time.  In  a  letter  to  E.  W.  Mc- 
CuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion, from  E.  K.  McLean,  jr.,  domestic  sales  manager  of  Walter  A. 
Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  under  date  of  November  28, 
1916,  the  writer  refers  to  an  article  in  the  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Journal  entitled  "Farm  machinery  to  soar,"  which  was  apparently 
based  on  an  announcement  following  a  meeting  of  manufacturers. 
Mr.  McLean  wrote: 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  look  up  this  article  and  be  good  enough  to 
write  me  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  increase  upon  the  part  of  the  International , 
Harvester  Co.  mentioned  therein  is  an  advance  over  the  price  at  which  they 
have  been  writing  1917  business  or  is  this  an  advance  over  1916?  I  would  also 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  advise  us  what  this  meeting  in  question  really  was 
and  whether  it  consisted  of  manufacturers  making  up  the  membership  in  our 
organization  or  not. 

Mr.  McCullough  replied  on  December  1,  as  follows: 

*  *  *  the  basis  of  the  article  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  a  meeting  of  the  thrasher  and 
tractor  manufacturers  held  in  this  city  on  November  17,  which  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  our  association,  although,  naturally,  as  we  represent  a  large 
majority  of  the  thrasher  manufacturers,  a  number  of  our  members  were  present 

♦  ♦  *  the  newspaper  reports  were  very  sensational.  *  ♦  ♦•  i  understand 
that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  were  not  represented  at  this  meeting,  con- 
sequently *  ♦  ♦  statements  made  for  them  were  without  foundation,  and 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  1.9th  Mr.  Ranney  made  an  official  statement  for  his 
company. 

As  the  association  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  prices  in  any  form,  we 
accumulate  no  information  whatever  concerning  them,  and  the  writer  only 
knows  in  a  general  way  what  is  being  done,  but  his  knowledge  is  of  such  a 
fragmentary  character,  do  not  consider  it  would  be  worth  while  quoting  here. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  on  the  part  of  all  manu- 
facturers in  our  lines  relative  to  their  costs  and  increasing  expense,  and,  peak- 
ing generally,  they  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  this  increased 
expense  in  their  selling  prices. 
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Possible  reference  to  this  meeting  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
W.  H.  Haggard,  manager  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  division  of 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  to  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  that 
company,  on  November  22, 1916,  as  follows : 

When  in  Chicago  last  week  Mr.  Bartholemew  [of  Avery  Co.]  informed  me 
that  they  had  tentatively  adopted  prices  and  discounts  on  tractors  as  stated 
below,  and  that  while  their  prices  might  be  changed,  the  change,  if  any,  would 
depend  upon  what  might  be  done  by  others. 

Meeting  of  February  15,  1917. — Another  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  had  now  become  the  National  Association  of  Tractor 
and  Thresher  Manufacturers,  was  held  in  Chicago  on  February  15, 
1917.  At  this  meeting  the  report  of  a  special  terms  committee  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  report  enumerated  terms,  discounts,  and 
credits  recommended  on  sales  of  separators  and  tractors.  In  so  doing 
it  stated : 

Your  committee  recognize  that  it  will  take  time  to  change  the  selling  methods 
of  long  years  standing,  and  while  it  is  recommended  that  the  terms  suggested 
in  this  report  should  be  earnestly  and  conscientiously  followed,  yet  we  appre- 
ciate that  there  may  be  some  cases  where  longer  time  or  lesser  percentage  of 
cash  each  year  than  provided  herein  may  be  necessary  to  hold  the  busi- 
ness.    *     *     * 

Your  committee  believe  a  material  improvement  and  saving  can  be  made  in 
adopting  a  uniform  method  of  taking  in  second-hand  machinery  by  the  adop- 
tion of  some  kind  of  a  schedule  of  normal  value  of  second-hand  engines  and 
separators.  *  *  ♦  As  a  start  *  ♦  ♦  we  recommend  that  no  separators 
of  any  age  other  than  their  own  make  be  traded  in  after  this  date  when  by  so 
doing  they  become  a  part  of  the  net  price  proceeds.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

We  further  recommend  that  no  contracts  be  printed  nor  business  written  for 
the  season  of  1918  by  any  members  of  this  association  until  after  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association  which  we  urge  be  held  not  later  than  June  15,  1917. 

Inclosing  this  report  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Haggard  and  Gigax  of 
his  company,  Mr.  Brantingham,  president  of  Emerson-Brantingham 
Co.,  wrote  on  February  19  referring  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Bathrick, 
a  member  of  the  terms  committee,  made  when  signing  the  report : 

Mr.  Bathrlck  further  stated  that  his  company  made  the  same  percentage  of 
profit  on  second-hand  machines  during  the  year  "  1916  "  that  they  did  on  new 
machines  and  that  they  distributed  their  sales  and  other  overhead  expenses 
outside  of  manufacture  over  second-hand  machinery  the  same  as  new  machinery 
in  arriving  at  their  profits.     *     *     * 

Further  evidence  that  prices  were  discussed  at  this  meeting  is 
found  in  a  number  of  pencil  notes,  which  appear  to  be  in  Mr.  Brant- 
ingham's  handwriting,  filed  with  this  correspondence.  The  most 
illuminating  of  these  were  as  follows: 

Think  at  least  25  per  cent  advance  on  separators  necessary  to  cover  in- 
creased costs. 

Think  at  least  15  per  c«it  advance  on  steam  engines  on  hand  now  should  be 
established.  On  new  steam  engines  built  out  of  new  material  advance  should 
cover  costs. 
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Think  33J  per  cent  advance  on  list  repairs  over  1916  necessary — ^we  have 
made  this  advance  about  March,  1917,  by  advancing  list  25  per  cent  and  re- 
duced discount  from  25  to  20  per  cent — ^not  on  tractor  repairs — these  not 
changed  except  reduced  commission  from  25  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

Price  activities,  Aprid-July,  1917. — Incomplete  data  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commission  seem  to  indicate  that  price  activities  continued 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  of  1917.  On  April  2,  1917, 
W,  V.  Couchman,  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  addressed  let- 
ters to  H.  S.  Lord,  treasurer  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  and  C.  S.  Brant- 
ingham,  president  of  tlie  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  inctosing  the 
Harvester  Co.'s  "  General  Letter  No.  76  "  announcing  an  immediate 
advance  in  tractor  prices. 

A  frank  interrogation  as  to  future  price  policy  was  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  Frick  Co.  on  April  12, 1917,  from  W.  H.  Haggard,  man- 
ager of  the  tractor  and  thresher  division  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham Co.,  who  wrote : 

•   V^e  take  it  that  it  is  not  your  intention  to  mal^e  any  changes  at  this  time  on 
thrashers.     Is  that  correct? 

W.  R.  Snively,  secretary  of  the  Frick  Co.,  replied  on  April  16: 

It  is  our  intention  to  increase  the  list  price  of  our  thrashers;  however,  we 
wiU  also  change  our  discounts  and  allow  20  per  cent  on  time  basis,  25  per  cent 
where  one-half  cash  is  paid  on  delivery,  and  30  per  cent  for  all  cash  <m 
delivery.  The  net  cash  price  on  delivery  will  be  the  same  as  before  we  in- 
creased the  prices. 

Equally  frank  was  a  letter  of  F.  W.  Gigax,  division  sales  manager 
of  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  to  the  J.  L  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.  on  May  26,  1917 : 

We  are  confronted  with  constantly  rising  costs  on  the  various  different  items 
quoted  in  our  supply  catalogue  and  were  just  trying  to  get  a  line  on  what  our 
competitors  are  doing  as  to  raising  prices  or  keeping  same  within  shooting 
distance  of  the  normal  quotations. 

Would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  advise  us  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  are  making  advances  from  time  to  time  or  what  your  policy  is  as  regards 
the  handling  of  this  situation. 

Will  you  make  an  advance  on  certain  commodities  in  the  middle  of  the 
season? 

We  feel  that  if  we  do  not  keep  up  with  the  procession  on  an  advancing  mar- 
ket we  will  not  be  prepared  to  take  the  shrinkage  that  surely  will  occur  when 
the  market  begins  to  react  and  come  back  to  normal. 

On  June  11,  E.  E.  Russell,  purchasing  agent  for  J.  L  Case  Thresh- 
ing Machine  Co.,  replied : 

It  lias  been  our  policy  to  follow  the  market  and  change  our  prices  accord- 
ingly ♦  ♦  *.  This  price  change  is  not  cared  for  from  day  to  day,  or  as 
the  cost  prices  advance,  but  is  arranged  for  periodically.  Under  date  of  July  1, 
1916,  all  of  our  prices  were  rearranged  ia  accordance  with  the  cofita  at  that 
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time  ♦  ♦  ♦.  We  anticipate  shortly  rearranging  our  prices  on  belts  in 
Canada,  as  we  feel  that  at  the  present  time  they  are  too  low  in  comparison 
with  the  prices  which  we  would  have  to  pay  if  we  'were  compelled  to  go  on  the 
open  market  and  purchase  at  this  time. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing  that  the 
J,  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  was  fixing  its  selling  prices  not 
on  the  basis  of  actual  costs,  but  on  the  basis  of  current  market  costs. 

Activities  against  competitive  tractor  demonstrations. — Al- 
though there  is  reference  to  a  meeting  of  the  tractor  and  thresher 
manufacturers'  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  on  August  17, 1917,  it  appears  that  the  organization  was 
not  completed  until  the  formal  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
department  on  November  22,  1917.  At  the  meeting  of  August  17, 
1917,  it  appears  that  a  committee  on  tractor  demonstrations  was 
appointed,  and  definite  steps  were  taken  to  limit  the  number  of  com- 
petitive exhibitions  and  demonstrations  in  which  members  of  the 
association  would  take  part.  In  a  general  letter  addressed  to  **  mem- 
bers of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department "  on  September  4,  E.  C. 
Merwin,  signing  himself  "secretary  of  the  tractor  and  thresher 
department,"  wrote: 

There  are  to  be  no  competitive  tractor  demonstrations  by  any  members  of 
the  association  and  all  members  are  urged  to  stand  firm  on  this  proposition. 
Otherwise  a  state  of  chaos  would  soon  exist.  EJfforts  are  b^ng  made  at  sev- 
eral State  fairs  to  have  competitive  demonstrations  of  tractors  and  tliese  should 
be  carefully  avoided  by  all  of  our  members  who  have  entrusted  this  whole 
matter  to  the  committee  on  tractor  demonstrations,  of  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Gittins, 
of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  is  chairman. 

All  members  are  urged  to  properly  instruct  their  representatives  to  comply 
with  the  resolutions  regarding  these  matters  passed  at  the  August  17  meeting. 

If  it  is  clearly  understood  by  representatives  of  all  companies  that  no 
competitive  demonstrations  are  to  be  participated  in,  except  such  as  are 
authorized  by  the  association,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  all  refraining  from 
participating  in  the  many  such  proposed  demonstrations  which  many  State  fairs 
and  other  organizations  are  trying  to  put  on. 

One  reason  for  this  letter  was  a  controversy  which  had  arisen 
when  the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club  had  arranged  to  hold  com- 
petitive demonstrations  at  the  State  fairs  of  Missouri  and  Kansa:;. 
Secretary  McCuUough,  of  the  National  Association,  had  written 
Guy  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club,  on  August  28, 
as  follows : 

A  competitive  demonstration  such  as  proposed  by  your  club  would  be  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rules  for  demonstrations  adopted  by  the  tractor  demon- 
stration committee  of  the  association.  It  was  deemed  best  by  the  association, 
^ter  the  experience  last  year  in  holding  a  series  of  demonstrations,  that  this 
year  but  one  of  a  competitive  character  would  be  held,  and  that  at  Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 
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There  is  no  rule  against  tractor  manufacturers  exhibiting  at  State  fairs  or 
tlemonstrating  their  machines  individually,  but  the  point  is  that  the  demon- 
strations indulged  in  will  not  be  of  a  competitive  character  such  as  we  under- 
stand is  contemplated  at  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  State  fairs. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  J.  B.  Bartholomew, 
president  of  the  tractor  demonstration  committee,  informing  him  of 
another  competitive  demonstration  at  Des  Moines.    The  writer  said : 

The  Moline  Plow  Co.,  Case  Plow  Works,  International  Harvester  Co.,  La 
Crosse  Tractor  Co.,  and  the  Whitman-Bull  Co.  are  all  engaged  in  a  competitive 
plowing  demonstration  at  the  Des  Moines  fair,  wbiclii  they  consider  in  violation 
of  the  rule  formulated  by  your  committee  and  approved  by  the  Tractor  and 
Thresher  Association. 

That  Mr.  McCuUough's  protests  were  eflfective  in  preventing  the 
proposed  demonstrations  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  is  indicated  in 
the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  City  Tractor  Club  on  Septem- 
ber 5, 1917,  which  report  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
club  members  should  make  no  plowing  demonstrations  at  State  fairs 
"  and  that  they  not  exhibit  or  demonstrate  under  the  guise  of  dealer, 
nor  encourage  any  field  demonstrations  whatsoever." 

Price  activities  in  fall  of  1917. — ^Meanwhile  the  price  activities 
of  the  various  companies  manufacturing  these  lines,  especially  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  continued.  On  October  1,  1917,  W.  H. 
Haggard,  division  sales  manager  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co., 
wrote  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  as  follows : 

Our  house  at  Fargo  recently  reported  to  us  that  a  sale  had  been  made  through 
your  Fargo  house  at  what  they  considered  an  extremely  low  price  and  below  your 
usual  price. 

E.  J.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.,  replied  on  October  3 : 

You  may  rest  assured  that  If  our  representatives  have  taken  an  order  for  any- 
thing less  than  our  net  prices,  the  goods  will  not  be  delivered  upon  it  and  they 
wUl  be  censured  for  taking  the  order  unless  it  was  a  pure  mistake. 

Replying  to  a  request  for  Emerson-Brantingham  s  list  prices  and 
discounts  on  tractor  engines  and  threshers  for  the  coming  year,  Mr. 
Haggard  wrote  W.  R.  Snively,  secretary  of  the  Frick  Co.,  on  October 
15, 1917,  as  follows: 

We  have  determined  the  discounts  that  we  will  allow  to  our  commission  agents 
and  inclose  herewith  one  copy  each  of  commission  contract  form  1108  and  form 
1109,  the  first  covering  E-B  tractors  and  the  latter  covering  Reeves  and  Geiser 
product     *     ♦     * 

*  *  *  «  *  4>  * 

We  have  not  yet  established  our  prices,  though  we  are  working  upon  it  and  it 
would  appear  from  our  costs  that  very  substantial  increases  will  be  necessary. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  let  you  have  a  copy  of  our  new  price  list  when  issued. 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  consulted 
each  of  the  more  important  tractor  and  threshing  manufacturers  on 
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prices  for  1918  and  compiled  the  information  so  obtained  for  reference 
in  determining  its  own  prices.  On  November  6,  1917,  Mr.  Haggard 
transmitted  these  data  to  Mr.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.,  in  a  letter  as  follows : 

Referring  to  the  interview  by  phone  a  few  days  ago  respecting  the  date  at 
which  your  1918  prices  on  steam  engines  and  thrashers  would  be  effective,  beg 
to  advise  that  we  are  in  receipt  of  Information  from  other  manufacturers  as 
follows : 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co,  have  not  yet  determined  their  1918  prices. 

Avery  Co.  are  starting  in  making  new  prices  by  advance  sheets  furnished  their 
sales  force. 

Aultnian  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co.  1918  prices  not  yet  determined. 

Advance  Rumely  Co.  have  been  delayed  in  getting  out  their  1918  prices 
and  expect  to  have  them  in  effect  December  1. 

While  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  was  apparently  the  clearing 
house  for  price  information  at  this  time  there  were  direct  exchanges 
between  other  companies  also.  On  October  26, 1917,  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.  wrote  the  International  Harvester  Co.  as  follows : 

• 

Will  you  not  kindly  address,  for  the  attention  of  the  writer,  your  present 
price  list  on  your  two  and  three  plow  tractors?    *     *     * 

We  are  inclosing  herewith  a  price  list  of  the  Moline  Universal  Model  C  ma- 
chine.    *     *     * 

And  on  November  27,  L.  N.  Burns,  general  sales  manager  of  the 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  wrote  the  International  Harvester  Co.  : 

We  have  received  *  *  ♦  your  recent  contract  and  price  list  on  tractors 
and  are  pleased  to  inclose  herewith  in  exchange  our  latest  form. 

Price  activities  in  1918. — The  only  data  covering  price  activities 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  were  found  in  an  interchange  of 
correspondence  between  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  and  J.  F.  Chelius,  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  of  America.  On  April  24,  1918,  Mr. 
Chelius  wrote : 

We  will  request  that  you  kindly  send  to  this  office  marked  for  the  writer,  copy 
of  your  latest  price  list  covering  Moline  Universal  tractor.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
forward  in  exchange  copy  of  our  new  No.  4  Titan  tractor  catalogue.    *    *    * 

On  April  25  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  replied,  inclosing  price  lists  on 
Moline  Universal  tractors. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Alexander  Legge,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Mr.  Chelius 
was  in  charge  of  the  work  of  drafting  instructions  for  setting  up  and 
operating  tractors  made  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  These 
instructions  are  normally  made  a  part  of  tractor  catalogues  and  price 
lists,  and  it  was  alleged  that  Mr.  Chelius's  interest  was  in  the  instruc- 
tions rather  than  the  prices  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co. 

Compilation  of  competitors'  1919  prices  by  Emerson-Branting- 
ham Co. — In  the  fall  of  1918,  as  in  the  fall  of  1917,  the  Emerson- 
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Brantingham  Co.  was  especially  active  in  the  collection  of  price  data. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Gigax,  assistant  division  sales  manager  of  the  company, 
wrote  Mr.  Gittins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Co.,  on  September  16, 1918,  as  follows : 

Inasmuch  as  our  Mr.  L.  C.  Treadwell  will  be  in  Racine,  Wis.,  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  of  this  week,  we  have  requested  him  to  call  at  your  office  and  ex- 
change ideas  with  your  repair  man,  as  we  believe  it  is  beneficial  to  manufac- 
turers of  the  same  lines  to  interchange  views  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Treadwell  has  charge  of  our  repair  price  lists  department,  and  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  that  class  of  work. 

Early  in  October  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  began  to  collect 
information  from  other  manufacturers  on  1919  prices.  W.  H.  Hag- 
gard, division  sales  manager  of  the  company,  wrote  Mr.  Gittins,  of 
the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  on  October  8, 1918,  as  follows: 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  matter  of  1919  prices  for  thrashers  and  steam 
engines.  We  feel  that  we  will  be  compelled  to  advance  our  prices  on  both,  and 
while  the  prices  that  we  shall  establish  will  not  be  determined  by  the  prices  of 
others,  but  by  our  own  costs,  we  yet  would  be  very  glad  to  get  such  information 
as  you  feel  free  to  give  us  respecting  your  prices  for  1919,  and  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  tell  us  what  changes  you  are  proposing  to  make  in  your  prices 
we  will  be  very  grateful  indeed  for  the  information. 

Whether  similar  letters  were  addressed  to  other  manufacturers  is 
not  known,  but  on  October  15  a  very  complete  report  of  the  1919 
price  policies  of  seven  companies  was  presented  at  a  ^  sales  meeting  " 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.'s  several  managers.  The  minutes 
of  this  meeting  state  that : 

It  was  decided  at  a  previous  meeting  that  the  discounts  for  the  coming  year 
would  remain  the  same  as  this  year.  *  *  ♦  Mr.  Haggard  had  correspond- 
ence from  several  companies  advising  what  action  they  propose  to  take,  which 
was  approximately  as  follows; 

The  Frick  Co.  will  advance  an  average  of  24  per  cent  on  thrashers;  steam 
engines,  10  per  cent. 

Russell  &  Co. :  Feel  their  cost  will  be  15  per  cent  greater  and  will  probably 
increase  their  selling  price  the  same. 

Avery :  Must  increase  price — ^will  be  governed  by  competitors. 

Nichols  &  Shepard :  Selling  for  next  year's  deliveries  at  the  present  time  an 
advance  of  15  per  cent  over  1918  prices. 

Aultman  &  Taylor :  Have  prepared  preliminary  list  of  10  per  cent  increase- 
believe  their  final  decision  will  be  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 

Advance-Rumley :  Nothing  definite. 

Case:  Have  prepared  a  tentative  list  with  steam  engines  no  increase  and 
separators  $25  to  $50  each.  Must  refigure  their  costs  before  a  definite  decision 
Is  reached. 

A  compilation  of  these  statements  was  sent  to  C.  S.  Brantingham, 
president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Ca,  by  A.  T.  Jackson,  gen- 
eral sales  manager,  on  October  16,  1918,  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Haggard  has  made  a  rather  exhaustive  investigation  as 
to  what  our  competitors  are  planning  to  do  and  he  has  given  me  the  foUowing 
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iBfDirmati(»)»  based  on  either  personal  or  telepiione  interviews,  or  correspond- 
ence   *     *     *. 

******* 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Haggard  to  attend  the  convention  on  Thursday,  which  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  no  doubt  to  discuss  this  matter  further  with  Messrs. 
Mount  and  Giddings,  and  perhaps  others  who  will  be  in  attendance,  and  there- 
fore we  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  some  additional  information  upon 
your  return,  and  I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  settled  at  an  early  date  as 
WG  are  very  anxious,  indeed,  to  announce  our  1919  selling  prices. 

The  cQnvention  to  which  reference  was  made  in  this  letter  was 
probably  that  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
in  Chicago  on  October  16, 17,  and  18,  1918. 

Price  exchanges  in  fall,  of  1918. — The  unusual  number  of  price 
exchanges  which  were  found  in  correspondence  between  companies 
after  this  convention  seems  to  indicate  a  desire  on  the'  part  of  each 
company  to  ascertain  whether  its  competitors  had  applied  whatever 
price  advances  may  have  been  promised  ormnderstood.  On  October 
22,  1918,  Finley  P.  Mount,  president  of  Advance-Rumley  Co.,  wrote 
F.  G.  Allen,  vice  president  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co. : 

I  am  inclosing  herewith  a  temporary  price  list,  which  we  are  putting  in 
effect  to-day,  pending  the  final  determination  of  our  1919  costs  on  our  whole 
product.     These  prices  show  an  advance  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

On  October  31  Deere  &  Co.  wrote  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  inclosing  tractor  c(mtracts  for  1919,  with  prices  and  discounts 
and  an  outline  of  variations  in  terms  for  each  of  their  branch  houses. 
On  November  1,  the  Avery  Co.  sent  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Ma- 
chine Co.  a  copy  of  its  1919  tractor  and  plow  contract  and  price  list. 
The  J.  I,  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  reciprocated  with  like  informa- 
tion on  November  20.  A.  T.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  wrote  W.  L.  Clark,  of  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.,  on  November  9,  inclosing  Emerson-Brantingham's  Sales  Bulletin 
No.  136,  showing  price  changes  and  other  information  on  certain 
models  of  tractors.  In  return  Mr.  Clark  sent  a  printed  price  list  cov- 
ering Moline  Universal  tractors,  plows,  etc.  Chi  November  27,  1918, 
B.  F.  Hainey,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Tractor  Co.,  wrote  the 
John  Deere  Plow  Co.  inclosing  a  circular  and  prices  for  its  new  four- 
wheeled  tractor.    The  writer  explained : 

We  are  writing  several  other  tractor  manufacturers  giving  them  this  in- 
formation and  asking  for  their  prices  in  return.  If  you  see  fit  to  advise  us, 
giving  us  the  prices  on  your  tractor,  we  would  thank  you  very  much  for  same. 

Deere  &  Co.  replied  on  November  29^  inclosing  a  pamphlet  illus- 
trating their  "  Waterloo  Boy  tractor."    The  writer  said : 

Our  list  price  on  this  model  "  N "  Waterloo  Boy  tractor  is  $1,250  f .  o.  b. 
Waterloo. 

Our  dealers'  net  price  in  the  Minneapolis  and  also  in  the  Moline  home  terri- 
tory is  $1,062.50  f.  o.  b.  Waterloo,  with  which  is  also  offered  a  quantity  dla- 
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count  which  brings  the  net  price  down  to  $1,050  each  f.  o.  b.  Waterloo  when 
bought  in  quantities. 

Meeting  of  Department  on  April  11,  1919. — ^The  annual  meeting 
of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  was  held  on  April  11,  1919,  with  24  com- 
panies represented.  There  were  discussions  and  reports  on  tractor 
demonstrations,  proposed  Federal  tractor  ratings,  and  legislation 
affecting  interests  of  members.  Finley  P.  Mount,  chairman  of  the 
terms  committee,  read  the  report  of  his  committee  recommending 
terms  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  report,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  department,  contained  the  following  statements : 

First,  your  committee  indorses  emphatically  the  terms  for  1919  as  published 
in  the  association  report  of  April  27,  1918,  and  as  amended  and  published  in 
the  association 'report  of  November  22,  1918,  and  your  committee  recommends 
that  these  terms  be  adhered  to.  Your  committee  finds,  however,  that  these 
terms  have  been  modified  by^two  members  of  the  association;  that  your  com- 
mittee had  no  notice  of  such  modification  until  after  said  members  had  made 
their  announcements  to  the  trade;  your  committee  believes  that  fairness  de- 
mands that  these  modified  terms  be  made  known  to  all  the  members  of 
the  association  and  that  the  adopted  and  published  terms  of  the  association 
be  so  changed  as  to  meet  these  modifications  to  the  end  that  if  any  member 
feels  compelled  to  meet  such  modified  terms  he  may  do  so  without  laying  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  bad  faith  or  of  violating  the  adopted  terms  of  the 
association     ♦     *     *. 

«  «  «  «  *     '  *  * 

.  Any  member  before  putting  into  effect  any  policy  or  terms  more  liberal  than 
the  terms  herein  laid  down  shall  give  to  the  terms  committee  at  least  one 
week's  notice  thereof,  stating  in  the  notice  the  character  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  be  adopted     *     *     ♦. 

Price  activities  in  spring  and  summer  of  1919. — Price  exchanges, 
both  of  existing  and  future  prices,  occurred  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1919,  as  in  previous  years.  On  April  22,  1919,  the  Molina 
Plow  Co.  wrote  the  Advance-Rumely  Thresher  Co.: 

We  are  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  copy  of  our  repair  parts  price 
lists  Nos.  249  and  250  for  Model  "  D  "  tractor.  The  prices  are  list  and  subject 
to  discount  of  20  per  cent. 

If  agreeable  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  us  a  copy  of  your  latest 
repair  parts  price  list  on  tractor. 

J.  J.  McCutcheon,  sales  manager  of  the  Advance-Eumely  Thresher 
Co.,  wrote  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  on  May  10, 1919,  as  follows : 

We  would  appreciate  the  favor  if  you  would  kindly  advise  us  the  user's  list 
prices  of  the  tractors  which  you  manufacture,  together  with  your  trade  and 
cash  discounts.    We  shall  be  very  glad  to  reciprocate. 

On  July  8,  1919,  A.  G.  Umbarger,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  the  Moline  Plow  Co.,  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  and  the. 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. : 
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Herewith  find  copy  of  our  instructions  to  our  branch  houses  regarding  list 
price  on  our  Waterloo  Boy  tractors,  also  regarding  the  graduated  scale  of  dis- 
counts for  quantity  orders  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

On  July  9,  F.  E.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  C.  G. 
Rowley,  of  Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Co.,  as  follows : 

We  do  not  contemplate  making  any  advance  in  prices  on  next  year's  business. 
There  may  be  some  reductions  here  and  there;  for  example,  we  yesterday  re- 
duced the  price  of  our  tractor  $100. 

In  July,  1919,  several  manufacturers  reduced  prices  of  their  trac- 
tors.   For  a  discussion  of  this  matter  see  pages  580-582. 

Summary. — While  manufacturers  of  tractors  and  threshing  ma- 
chinery have  engaged  in  price  activities  similar  to  those  of  manu- 
facturers of  other  lines,  their  efforts  have  been  more  informal  and 
less  organized.  The  National  Association  of  Thresher  Manufac- 
turers was  the  official  organization  of  the  industry  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  tractor  and  thresher  department  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Apparently 
the  two  most  active  companies  in  matters  of  price  cooperation  have 
been  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  and  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Co.  Correspondence  between  these  companies  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1916  contains  numerous  exchanges  of  price 
information  and'  complaints  with  a  view  to  a  readjustment  of  price 
by  one  or  the  other  company.  The  first  meeting  of  manufacturers 
of  which  there  is  record  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  National 
Association  of  Thresher  Manufacturers  on  November  17,  1916,  at 
which,  according  to  newspaper  reports  which  Secretary  McCuUough 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  characterized 
as  "sensational,"  price  advances  Were  agreed  upon.  Another  meeting 
of  the  association  on  February  15,  1917,  was  reported  in  the  official 
minutes  as  devoting  most  of  its  sessions  to  the  discussion  and  adop- 
tion of  a  set  of  uniform  terms.  But  from  certain  pencil  notes  ap- 
parently made  at  this  meeting  by  C.  S.  Brantingham,  president 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  it  seems  that  prices  were  freely 
discussed  and  future  price  policies  compared.  From  April,  1917, 
through  August  numerous  exchanges  of  price  information  between 
companies  occurred  with  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  "and  the 
J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  taking  the  lead.  One  of  these  in- 
terchanges brought  out  the  fact  that  the  latter  company's  selling  prices 
were  determined,  not  on  a  basis  of  actual  material  cost,  but  on 
current  market  costs. 

in  August  and  September,  1917,  a  number  of  proposed  competi- 
tive tractor  demonstrations  at  State  fairs  were  stopped  by  the  Na^ 
tional  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  the  ground  that  com- 
petitive demonstrations  were  violations  of  association  rules.  Dur- 
ing October  and  November  of  1917  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co. 
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collected  and  compiled  data  on  future  prices  of  its  competitors, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  information.  The  com- 
pany undertook  the  same  work  in  October,  1918,  and  by  application 
to  its  competitors  for  the  necessary  information  was  able  to  tabu- 
late the  1919  prices  of  seven  different  companies.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department  on  April  11,  1919,  at  which 
24  companies  were  represented,  uniform  terms  were  adopted,  to- 
gether with  an  agreement  that  members  should  notify  the  terms  com- 
mittee one  week  in  advance  of  any  departure  from  these  terms  they 
might  contemplate  making. 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1919  there  were  various 
price  exchanges  between  companies,  involving  future  prices  as  well 
as  existing  ones. 

In  spite  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  information  available  it 
is  apparent  that  manufacturers  of  tractors  and  threshing  machines 
have  been  involved  in  much  the  same  price  activities  as  have  manu- 
facturers of  other  lines. 

Section  9, — The  ensilage-machinery  department. 

Formation  of  the  Ensilage-Machinery  Department. — ^The  pro- 
duction of  ensilage  machinery  is  confined  largely  to  the  com  belt 
and  dairy  States,  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  north  of  the  Ohio, 
and  east  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Some  35  or  40 
firms  located  in  these  States  produce  by  far  the  greater  part  of  such 
machinery  made  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  35  Or  40  firms,  28 
were  members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
in  1917.  Twenty-five  of  these  firms  were  located  in  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

The  initiative  in  forming  the  ensilage-machinery  department  in 
1915  was  taken  by  a  group  of  national  association  members  who  met 
to  organize  the  National  Association  of  Ensilage  Machinery  Manu- 
facturers, U.  S.  A.,  on  December  7, 1915.  The  call  for  this  meeting  was 
issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation. Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  National  Ensilage  Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers'  Association  it  became  the  ensilage  department 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  National  Ensilage  Machinery  Manufacturers' 
Association,  U.  S.  A.,  became  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  eii- 
silage  departoient  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion. The  list  of  17  charter  members  attached  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  adopted  December  7, 1915,  includes  one  firm  not  a  naem- 
ber  of  the  National  Association  and  the  names  of  two  association 
metnbers  who  apparently  did  not  complete  their  affiliation  with  the 
new  department.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  membership 
included  only  about  one-half  of  tlie  total  number  of  manufax^turers 
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of  the  line  Who  were  previously  affiliated  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  was  not  until  1918  that  the  membership  of  the  de^ 
partment  aj^roximated  the  number  of  manufacturers  of  ensilage 
machinery  who  in  1916  were  affiliated  with  the  National  Association 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  department. 

For  a  long  time  the  demand  for  ensilage  machinery  was  not  great 
enough  to  insure  a  sufficiently  rapid  turnover  to  warrant  the  retail 
implement  dealer  in  carrying  ensilage  madiinery  as  a  part  of  his 
regular  stock.  During  the  early  years  of  the  development  and  sale 
of  ensilage  machinery,  therefore,  manufacturers  of  ensilage  cutters 
were  obliged  to  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  farm  and  trade  paper 
advertisements,  canvassers,  farmer  agents,  and  commission  contracts 
with  retail  dealers  as  the  means  of  developing  a  market  for  their 
goods.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  ensilage  machinery  was  highly 
competitive  and  a  high  degree  of  independence  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  toward  each  other  was  the  result.  Rapid 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  ensilage  as  a  farm  feed  has  caused  the 
demand  for  cutters  to  become  more  general.  As  the  demand  be- 
ccones  more  general,  it  becomes  profitable  for  dealers  to  purchase 
and  handle  ensilage  cutters  in  the  same  manner  that  other  well- 
established  lines  are  handled.  The  tendency  during  the  past  few 
years  has  beei\  for  manufacturers  to  discontinue  their  dependence  on 
canvassers,  farmer  agents,  and  commission  contracts  and  to  distribute 
their  product,  so  far  as  possible  to  do  so,  through  retail  dealers.  As 
dealers  show  more  willingness  to  carry  cutters  in  stock,  there  is  a 
tendency,  particularly  among  the  larger  manufacturers,  whose  lines 
are  well  established,  to  eliminate  the  consignment  contract  and  sell 
only  through  the  dealer  who  buys  outright  and  stocks  at  least  a 
sample  machine  on  his  show-room  floor. 

Activities  op  the  ensilage-machinekt  department. — ^The  first 
official  action  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  ensilage  department 
affecting  the  trade  as  a  whole  bore  a  vital  relation  to  the  movement 
to  distribute  largely  through  retail  implement  dealers.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  out  on  May  31, 1916,  which  requested  information 
as  to  selling  methods,  terms  of  settlement  to  dealers  and  farmers, 
time  of  settlement,  prepayment  of  freight,  consignment  to  dealer 
agents,  special  inducements  offered  to  dealers  to  buy  outright  rather 
than  to  handle  on  consignment,  service  required  of  the  dealer  in  ad- 
vertising and  in  setting  up  and  putting  machines  in  operation,  and 
the  extent  to  which  farm  and  trade  paper  advertisements,  farmer 
agents,  and  contracts  with  canvassers  for  other  lines,  such  as  silos, 
were  still  being  relied  upon  in  addition  to  retail  dealers  as  a  means  of 
selling  ensilage  machinery.  After  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
had  been  tabulated  in  the  office  of  the  National  Association  they 
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were  given  consideration  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  depart- 
ment on  June  21,  1916.  As  the  result  of  its  study  of  the  returns  the 
executive  committee  formulated  resolutions  to  be  presented  for 
adoption  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  department  in  October, 
1916.  The  recommendations  embodied  the  following  features  in- 
tended to  correct  practices  regarded  as  trade  evils ; 

1.  Prepayment  of  freight  and  use  of  consiitnment  contracts. — ^That  the  de- 
partment condemned  the  practice  of  prepaying  freight  on  shipments  to  dealers 
or  users,  and  the  use  of  consignment  contracts  as  demoraUzing  to  the  business 
and  recommended  their  discontinuance  in  all  contracts  for  1917  and  thereafter. 

2.  Standard  equipment, — ^That  Itnives  other  than  those  regularly  attached  to 
knife  head  of  machine,  shredder  bars,  knife  grinders,  doubletrees,  and  neck 
yokes  be  listed  and  charged  for  as  extras. 

3.  Time  of  settlement, — ^That  the  practice  of  delivery  without  settlement  be 
condemned  and  that,  so  far  as  consistent  with  business  practice  In  particular 
localities,  the  department  reconamend  that  settlement  be  required  on  or  before 
delivery. 

4.  Courtesy  to  competitors  in  hiring  employees. — ^That  no  salesman  or  mana- 
ger of  one  member  be  employed  by  another  member  withcmt  the  consent  of  the 
first  employer. 

5.  Courtesy  to  competitors — bona  fide  orders. — That  no  member  allow  em- 
ployees or  salesmen  to  Interfere  with  any  bona  ftde  order  taken  by  another 
member. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  resolutions  summarized  above  the 
words  "  agreed  "  or  "  agreement "  appeared  in  each  of  the  first  three 
resolutions.  Although  the  nearest  approach  to  matters  of  price  is 
the  second  resolution  dealing  with  certain  equipment  to  be  fur- 
nished only  as  extras,  the  wording  was  so  changed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
National  Association,  as  to  throw  the  resolutions  into  the  form  of 
recommendations.  The  secretary  and  general  manager  outlined  the 
reason  for  the  change  in  wording  as  follows  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
P.  A.  Kynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage  department,  under  date  of 
August  7,  1916 : 

No  resolutions  should  contain  phraseology  that  makes  them  into  binding 
agreements  and  you  will  observe  in  practically  all  your  recommendations  you 
use  the  words  "agree"  and  "agreement,"  which  indicate  binding  understand- 
ings, which  are  things  of  the  past  in  modern  association  worli.  We  use  instead 
of  these  terms  the  word  "  recommended  "  or  terms  having  a  similar  meaning 
in  connection  with  resolutions  showing  what  you  desire  to  do,  for  after  all, 
we  can  not  do  more  than  lay  these  recommendations  before  the  membership  as 
being  the  best  course  to  pursue  and  then  depending  on  them  to  recognize  its  wis- 
dom and  follow  out  the  recommendations;  but  if  you  go  Into  agreements,  then 
you  must  check  everybody  up  to  see  whether  or  not  they  are  being  kept,  which 
is  both  disagreeable  and  unsatisfactory  and,  lastly,  it  is  nearly  always  contrary 
to  the  law  and  might  be  construed  at  any  time  as  an  action  In  restraint  of 
trade* 
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Following  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Rynd  sent  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  as  finally  revised  to  S.  E.  Swayne,  president  of  the  ensilage 
machinery  department.  On  August  10,  1916,  Mr.  Swayne  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Rynd  which  indicates  that  although  the  resolutions 
of  the  department  might  be  revised  to  read  "  recommended  "  it  was 
to  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  members  of  the  department  that 
passage  of  the  resolution  represented  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  executive  committee, 
Mr.  Swayne's  letter  was  as  follows : 

I  have  yours  of  the  9th,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  revised  resolutions.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  to  let  them  stand  as  revised  by  Mr.  McCullough  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  when  they  are  placed  to  a  vote,  the  motion  shall 
be  that  members  agree  to  stand  by  the  recommendations  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee as  contained  in  the  resolutions.  Otherwise  they  will  not  be  worth  any- 
thing. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  McCullough  that  in  any  resolution  that  is  pre- 
sented to  the  membership  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion, it  must  be  worded  as  a  recommendation,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  depart- 
ment and  the  resolution  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  output,  produc- 
tion, price,  and  can  not  be  in  any  way  considered  as  restraint  of  trade,  then  it 
must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  or  it  is  not  worth  anything. 

Mr.  McCullough  states  that  if  it  is  an  agreement  we  must  follow  those  things 
up  and  see  that  they  are  lived  up  to.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  must  do 
or  they  are  not  worth  anything,  and  each  member  must  know  that  we  are 
going  to  follow  them  up  and  see  if  they  are  lived  up  to,  and  if  they  are  not  that 
each  member  may  know  that  the  other  members  will  know  that  they  have  vio- 
lated the  understanding  and  agreement.  We  can  not  correct  the  evils  in  this 
business  by  recommendations.  It  must  be  done  by  an  agreement.  The  evil 
is  not  one  of  price,  as  each  manufacturer  must  fix  that  for  himself.  I  fully 
realize  that  when  it  comes  to  terms  of  payment,  that  if  we  agree  to  absolutely 
shorter  terms,  or  to  limit  them  to  a  certain  time,  that  might  be  considered  as 
restraint  of  trade,  and  that  kind  of  a  resolution  must  be  in  the  shape  of  a  recom- 
mendation ;  therefore,  it  would  look  better  to  follow  Mr.  McCullough's  sugges- 
tion, but  when  the  motion  is  made,  it  must  be  made  that  they  would  stand  by 
the  recommendations. 

There  is  no  record  of  these  recommendations  having  been  consid- 
ered at  the  1916  meeting.  One  year  later,  on  September  29, 1917,  the 
executive  committee  reaffirmed  certain  of  its  previous  recommenda- 
tions and  on  October  30,  1917,  all  were  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  department  with  practically  no  change  in  form  from  that 
outlined  above. 

Cost  study. — It  is  the  general  practice  of  manufacturers  of  en- 
silage machinery  to  issue  prices  annually,  generally  in  the  late  fall 
or  early  winter,  to  remain  in  effect  throughout  the  year  following. 
Prices  for  1916  were  already  established  prior  to  the  first  steps  taken 
to  organize  the  ensilage  department  on  December  7,  1915,  conse- 
quently no  cost  study  was  attempted  until  the  fall  of  1916,  when  in 
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the  latter  part  of  August  the  cost  committee  of  the  department  be- 
gan the  formulation  of  a  cost  blank  for  securing  cost  information 
for  tabulation  preparatory  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  department 
in  October.  After  considerable  difficulty  and  delay,  during  which 
conferences  were  had  with  E,  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Impl^nent  and  Vehicle  Association, 
who  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  a  blank  was  adopted  on 
October  6,  1916.  In  the  formulation  of  this  blank,  E.  W.  McCul- 
lough, secretary  of  the  association,  suggested  that  a  representative  or 
standard  size  of  each  of  the  two  types  of  machines  manufactured, 
namely,  the  knife  on  cylinder  and  knife  on  flywheel  types,  be  chosen 
and  that  totals  only  of  the  following  items  be  requested :  Total  weight 
of  machine  complete ;  total  cost  of  materials ;  total  labor  cost ;  total 
shop  overhead;  and  total  cost  in  warehouse.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  material  prices  effective  on  a  certain  date,  the  date  to  be  chosen 
by  the  secretary  of  the  department,  be  used  as  the  basis  for  costs  sub- 
mitted for  the  fall  of  1916. 

The  schedules  as  finally  adopted  requested  costs  for  two  i^ndard 
sizes  and  types  of  machines  complete  with  truck,  elbows,  pipe,  and 
flexible  distributor.  The  two  standard  sizes  adopted  for  the  study 
were  (a)  knife  on  cylinder  (spiral)  type,  17-inch  throat,  or  size 
nearest  to  17-inch  throat  built;  and  (6)  knife  on  flywheel  (radial) 
type,  15-inch  throat,  or  size  nearest  to  15-inch  throat,  built.  Tte 
blanks  called  for  the  following  details : 

1.  Materials  <  15  subheads). 

2.  Productive  labor  (4  subheads). 

3.  Nonproductive  labor. 

4.  Total  factory  overhead. 

5.  Total  maintenance  of  proi>erty  and  equipment. 

6.  Total  cost  in  warehouse.     (Total,  1  to  5,  inclusive.) 

The  blanks  were  sent  to  a  list  of  35  firms,  24  of  which  were  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  to  11  nonmembers.  Eleven  firms  re- 
turned the  blanks  filled  out  more  or  less  completely.  Six  of  the  24 
members,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  membership,  are  reported  to  have 
made  complete  returns  which  were  used  in  the  tabulation.  Five  of 
the  11  nonmembers  made  partial  or  incomplete  returns  unsatisfac- 
tory for  purposes  of  tabulation  and  study. 

Under  date  of  October  17,  1916,  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  mmI 
general  manager  of  the  National  Association,  sent  out  general  letter 
No.  402  requesting  the  firms  to  which  the  blanks  had  previously  been 
sent  to  expedite  the  submission  of  costs  requested.  On  October  18, 
1916,  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage  department,  wrote  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough pointing  out  that  the  headings  "  Costs  1915  "  and  ^  Costs 
1916"  might  be  misunderstood  by  some  manufacturers  to  mean  the 
costs  upon  which  the  prices  for  1915  and  1916  were  based,  thereby  de- 
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f  eating  the  jmrpose  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  secure  the  costs  as  of 
the  fall  of  1915  upon  which  1916  prices  were  based,  and  costs  as  of  tl^ 
fall  of  1916  upon  which  the  new  1917  prices  were  to  be  based.  Mr. 
Kynd  suggested  the  advisability  of  forestalling  any  such  misunder- 
standing by  further  explanation  making  it  very  clear  that  the  fall  of 
1915  and  fall  of  1916  costs  representing  the  advance  of  materials 
and  labor  over  the  preceding  year  were  desired. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  tl^  report  of  the  co^  committee  declared 
that  "  while  this  fin^  effort  to  secure  costs  on  ensilage  machinery  is 
neither  complete  nor  altogether  satisfactory,  yet  it  is  gr^if ying  bo- 
cause  it  reveals  the  great  need  of  cooperaticm  among  manufacturers 
in  this  line  to  eliminate  unintelligent  competition  through  cost  edu- 
cation— every  mmmfacturer  without  coat  knowledge  is  a  menace  to 
Mb  JineP 

From  the  tabulation  of  the  six  complete  returns  it  was  declared 
that  the  costs  of  the  cylinder  type  as  figured  in  1916  had  advanced 
27  per  cent  over  those  of  1915  and  that  the  cost  of  the  radial  type  had 
advanced  25  per  cent  over  those  of  1915,  or  an  average  of  26  per  cent 
fMT  both  types. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  October  27,  1916,  the  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  of  the  association,  after  circulating  copies 
of  the  cost  compilation  among  those  present,  introduced  and  con- 
ducted the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  costs.  Statements  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  indicate  that  the  real  object  of  cost  study  was 
control  of  what  was  regarded  as  unintelligent  pri(»  OMnpetition.  A 
preliminary  draft  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  prepared  by  P.  A. 
Rynd,  secretary  of  the  department,  reports  the  secretary  and  general 
manager  as  saying  that — 

The  present  cost  situation  appeared  to  be  a  puzzler  for  most  mannfacturers — 
n(rf:  that  tbey  failed  to  recognize  marked  increases,  pres«it  over  past,  but 
rather  that  there  was  a  fear  of  pos^ble  competition  founded  on  other  than 
accurate  cost  figures. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  McCullough,  secretary  of  the  National 
Ai^iociation,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rynd  under  date  of  November  11, 1916, 
that  this  be  changed  to  read  that  he  called — 

attention  to  the  fact  that  the  limited  number  of  returns  pointed  to  the  great 
oeed  of  a  cost  system  in  this  department,  for  undoubtedly  the  incomplete  re- 
ports and  the  failure  to  make  r^[)orts  were  not  because  of  unwillingness,  but 
rather  because  the  figures  were  not  available.  He  recommended  strongly  that 
there  was  nothing  manufacturers  could  do  that  would  bring  about  intelligent 
competition  sooner  than  an  individual  study  of  costs,  for  in  order  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  force  of  advancing  or  declining  costs  each  manufacturer  must 
work  them  out  for  himself. 

J.  A.  Gunn,  chairman  of  the  cost  committee,  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  every  manufacturer  sliould  decide  for  himself  the  matters 
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of  overhead  expense  and  profit,  but  enjoined  them  not  to  base  cost 
on  other  than  what  they  were  sure  was  fact  and, 

in  closing  he  urged  special  attention  to  the  consideration  of  many  things 
affecting  fair  profits,  one  being  the  inevitable  slump  which  finally  follows  a 
high  material  market,  and  again  the  basing  of  prices  on  other  costs  than  those 
of  present  manufacture,  and  that  this  was  a  task  up  to  each  manufacturer 
to  care  for  himself. 

Before  adjournment  the  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  report 
of  the  cost  committee  and  provided  for  the  circulation  of  the  cost 
compilation  on  silo  fillers  gathered  by  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  among  all  manufacturers  of  ensilage  machinery, 
both  members  and  nonmembers.  This  action  was  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  association  which  usually  furnished  cost  com- 
pilation to  those  members  only  who  had  furnished  costs  for  the 
study.  The  cost  committee  was  continued  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  uniform  cost  system  recommended  by  the  National 
Association  and  that  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  under 
the  title  "Fundamentals  of  a  cost  system  for  manufacturers,"  with 
the  object  of  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  form  best  suited 
to  the  manufacture  of  ensilage  machinery.  It  was  also  decided  to 
compile  all  recommendations  made  by  the  department  prior  to 
October  27,  1916,  for  distribution  to  all  department  members. 

Preparation  for  the  gathering  and  compilation  of  costs  was  begun 
in  August,  1917,  when  a  new  uniform  cost  blank  was  adopted  calling 
for  costs  of  ensilage  cutters  complete  with  truck,  30  feet  of  pipe, 
and  elbow.  Two  standard  sizes  and  types,  a  17-inch  or  18-inch 
cylinder  and  a  15-inch  knife  on  flywheel  machine  were  chosen  and 
manufacturers  were  instructed  to  base  their  material  costs  on  a 
schedule  of  material  prices  recommended  by  the  general  cost  com- 
mittee. This  material-price  schedule  was  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
cost  blank.  Material  costs  for  1917  trade  were  to  be  based  on  sted 
at  $3  per  hundredweight,  pig  iron  at  $30,  scrap  iron  at  $25,  and  coke 
at  $11.50  per  ton.  Certain  percentages  were  named  for  each  year 
to  be  used  in  computing  costs  of  bolts  from  list  prices  and  lumber, 
paint,  and  miscellaneous  materials  from  the  prices  paid  in  1915-16. 
For  1918  trade  the  market  price  of  iron  and  steel  on  July  15,  1917, 
was  adopted  as  follows :  Steel  at  $5  per  hundredweight,  pig  iron  at 
$50,  scrap  iron  at  $35,  and  coke  at  $18  per  ton.  The  discount  from 
list  on  bolts  was  reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  The 
percentages  for  computing  prices  of  other  materials  from  prices 
actually  paid  in  1915-16  for  lumber,  paint,  and  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials were  greatly  increased.  (For  copy  of  material  schedule,  see 
Exhibits  IX  and  X,  pp.  706-707.) 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  material  schedule  used  in  this 
compilation  of  costs  was  based  on  the  current  prices  of  July  15, 
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1917.  On  July  12,  1917,  conferences  were  begun  between  representa- 
tives of  the  iron  and  steel  producers  and  representatives  of  the 
Government,  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  between  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  and  the  steel  men  by  which  maximum  prices  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  bars,  shapes,  and  plates  were  reduced.  This  agreement, 
which  was  approved  by  the  President  on  September  24,  1917,  re- 
duced the  prices  of  pig  iron  from  $42.75  to  $33  per  gross  ton,  f .  o.  b. 
Mahoning  or  Shenango  Valley  furnaces,  open-hearth  and  Bessemer 
steel  billets  from  $70  to  $47.50,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh,  and  steel  bars 
from  $4.50  to  $2.90  per  hundredweight,  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburgh.  The 
upward  movement  of  open-market  prices  of  all  iron  and  stefel  prices 
during  the  war  period  is  well  shown  by  movement  of  prices  of 
steel  bars.  In  January,  1914,  steel  bars  sold  at  $1.20  per  hundred- 
weight Pittsburgh  base ;  in  January,  1915,  at  $1.10 ;  January,  1916, 
at  $1.87;  January,  1917,  at  $3;  July,  August,  and  up  to  September 
24,  $4.50;  and  in  October,  1917,  they  were  selling  at  $2.90.  The  prices 
quoted  above  are  open-market  prices.  Contract  prices  were  lower 
throughout  the  period,  although  they  moved  in  the  same  general  di- 
rection as  these  market  prices.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  material 
prices  of  $5  per  hundredweight  for  steel  and  pig  ipon  were  above  the 
highest  open-market  prices  obtaining  at  any  time  during  the  war 
period  in  the  Pittsburgh  market.  From  quotations  appearing  in  the 
trade  papers  they  were  the  highest  prices  quoted  for  the  Chicago 
market  during  July,  1917.  As  most  manufacturers  buy  their  iron  and 
steel  under  contract,  it  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  paid  the  high  prices 
quoted  in  the  schedule  for  any  considerable  quantity  of  material 
actually  used  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products. 

On  September  29,  1917,  five  days  after  the  Government  prices  for 
steel  were  fixed,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  ensilage  department  at  which  plans  were  considered  for  a  more 
intelligent  presentation  of  costs  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  date  of 
which  was  set  for  October  30, 1917.  Consideration  was  given  by  the 
committee  to  a  tabulation  of  costs  already  submitted  in  response  to 
the  request  of  August  16  by  five  manufacturers  of  the  balance-wheel 
and  four  manufacturers  of  the  cylinder  type  of  cutter.  These  costs 
were  to  have  been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  material 
prices  effective  July  15.  The  minutes  of  the  committee  meeting  state 
that  it "  was  evident  that  the  1918  cost  of  production  would  exceed  that 
of  1916  by  between  37^  and  39  per  cent,  based  on  bars  at  $3  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  pig  iron  at  $30  per  ton. 

The  prices  of  $3  per  hundredweight  for  steel  bars  and  $30  per  ton 
for  pig  iron  were  approximately  those  set  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  and  approved  by  the  President.  Although  the  mention  here 
is  rather  ambiguous,  it  appears  that  the  new  prices  were  taken  into 
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consideration,  although  the  method  used  is  not  clear.  Some  months 
later,  on  December  29,  1917,  Mr.  Eynd,  in  discussing  the  percentage 
advances  shown  by  cost  study  at  the  annual  meeting,  stated  that  the 
advances  determined  were  "based  on  figures  fixed  by  the  Grovem- 
ment."    (See  p.  635.) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  department  October  30,  1917,  a 
tabulation  of  the  costs  of  five  firms  manufacturing  the  cylinder  type 
and  five  manufacturing  the  balance-wheel  type  were  submitted  and 
discussed.  In  submitting  the  report  of  the  cost  committee,  Chairman 
E.  P.  Boss  of  the  cost  committee  stated  that  only  10  reports  had  been 
received  from  about  40  manufacturers  requested  to  contribute  costs. 
The  tabulation  showed  total  labor  cost,  total  material  cost,  factory 
overhead,  cost  in  warehouse,  and  selling  cost.  In  submitting  the 
tabulation,  Mr.  Ross  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  figures  submitted  by  different  manufac- 
turers, both  as  to  actual  cost  figures  and  as  to  percentage  increases, 
although  the  machines  were  of  about  the  same  weight.  The  cost  com- 
mittee of  the  department  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  uniform 
cost  system  developed  by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation, as  it  was.  believed  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  would 
do  away  with  the  discrepancies  then  found  to  exist  in  the  cost  figures 
of  various  manufacturers.-  The  importance  of  figuring  costs  on  cur- 
rent market  prices  of  materials  rather  than  on  the  ad>ual  cost  of  ma- 
terials on  hand  was  emphasized,  "  thus  making  a  uniform  basis  of 
figures  and  a  uniform  basis  of  values,  which  is  at  this  time  particu- 
larly important,  because  the  price  of  materials  changes  so  frequently." 
It  was  pointed  out  that  when  the  stock  of  low-priced  materials  was  de- 
pleted it  would  have  to  be  replenished  at  prevailing  high  prices,  and 
that  the  sum  realized  from  such  increased  market  value  should  be  set 
up  as  a  reserve  to  offset  the  corresponding  loss  which  must  take  place 
in  the  value  of  stodt  on  hand  when  the  market  returned  to  normal. 

As  the  result  of  the  study  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1916,  it  had  been 
estimated  that  the  increase  in  costs  for  1917  production  would  be 
approximately  26^  per  cent.  As  the  result  of  the  1917  study,  in  which 
the  material  schedule  was  used,  the  committee  declared  that  the 
actual  increase  had  been  39  per  cent  instead  of  the  2&i  per  cent  pre- 
viously estimated.  These  figures,  however,  were  not  directiy  com- 
parable, as  all  figures  used  in  1917  were  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
tlie  cost  committee's  material  schedule,  whereas  those  of  1916  were 
computed  on  a  different  basis.  Basing  their  estimate  of  future  in- 
crease in  costs  for  1918  on  the  data  submitted  in  1917,  the  committee 
declared  that  the  average  percentage  increase  for  1918  over  the  costs 
of  1917  would  be  36  per  cent. 

The  cost  schedule  of  1917  carried  the  following  question :  "  What 
effect  will  these  increased  costs  have  on  business  for  1918?"  Mr. 
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Koss,  chairman  of  the  cost  committee,  stated  that  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  materials,  and  uncertainty  of  labor  and  transportation,  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  that,  "the  problem  [price  policy]  should  be 
figured  so  that  a  reduced  volume  of  business  will  carry  practically 
the  same  overhead  charges  as  previously  and  still  net  a  normal 
profit."  In  this  way  each  manufacturer  was  warned  of  the  prob- 
able effect  of  increased  prices  resulting  in  decreased  volume  of 
trade,  and  was  further  advised  to  increase  his  prices  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  organization  intact  and  for  the  assurance  of  a 
normal  profit  by  figuring  his  costs  on  a  reduced  volume  of  produc- 
tion and  adding  thereto  his  normal  margin  of  profit. 

Preparation  for  gathering  costs  for  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ensilage  department  to  be  held  in  October,  1918,  was 
begun  but  the  resolution  of  the  executive  board  of  the  national  as- 
sociation prohibiting  further  tabulation  of  costs  for  purposes  of 
discussion  and  exchange  among  members  prevented  completion  of 
the  work.  (See  p.  304  for  statement  of  change  of  policy  of  the  execu- 
tive board.)  In  informing  the  president  of  the  department,  E.  P. 
Eoss,  that  no  further  cost  compilation  would  be  made  by  the  national 
association,  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  stated  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  action  of  the 
executive  board  prohibited  only  the  conduct  of  cost  inquiries  by  the 
association  and  that  if  members  of  the  department  desired  to  submit 
their  costs  and  discuss  them,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their 
doing  so.    The  secretary's  statement  was  as  follows : 

I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the  subject  of  costs  should  not  be  mentioned 
in  your  call,  and  the  individual  members  of  the  department  discuss  them  if 
they  wish,  but  for  the  present  you  see  we  can  not  send  out  an  inquiry. 

Again  under  date  of  October  11,  1918,  the  secretary  and  general 
manager,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage 
department,  for  reasons  for  the  discontinuance  of  cost  study,  out- 
lined the  reasons  and  closed  his  statement  as  follows: 

This  will  not,  however,  prevent  any  department  from  urging  their  members 
to  figure  their  costs  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  can  not  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting,  but  they  can  not  be  submitted  in  compiled  form  for  comparison  or 
any  similar  purpose. 

Following  this  suggestion,  the  secretary  of  the  department  pre- 
pared a  call  for  the  annual  meeting.  This  call  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Please  bring  along  your  seasons  of  1916  and  1918  cost  data  on  15-inch  throat 
knife-on-blower-wheel  type  machine — 17-inch  throat  cylinder-head  type — or 
both  if  you  make  them  so  that  we,  during  the  meeting,  can  determine  the 
actual  increase  of  that  two-year  period. 

Furthermore  be  prepared  to  estimate  per  cent  of  advances  over  1918  that  will 
rule  the  coming  season. 
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Upon  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this  call  Mr.  McCuUough  wired  Mr. 
Rynd,  of  the  department,  under  date  of  November  6, 1918 : 

Please  hold  call  for  ensilage-machinery  meeting  awaiting  our  letter  of  even 
date. 

The  letter  following  this  telegram  contained  the  following  advice, 
for  revision  of  the  wording  of  the  call  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  wording  suggesting  illegality  of  proposed  activities,  respecting 
prices : 

In  looking  over  the  call  which  you  propose  to  send  out  for  the  ensilage- 
machinery  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  19th  [of  November],  I  was  obliged  to 
wire  you  to  hold  the  call  pending  this  letter  for  there  are  two  paragraphs  in 
it  suggestive  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  reference  to  prices,  either 
of  which  would  be  contrary  to  existing  laws,  and  is  absoutely  prohibited  also 
by  our  executive  board. 

There  is  no  objection  to  members  coming  to  any  meeting,  in  fact,  they 
should  come  informed  as  to  their  production  and  distribution  costs  simply  to 
enable  them  to  discuss  important  questions  relative  to  the  industry  intelli- 
gently, but  that  is  just  where  the  matter  must  stop.     *     *     * 

We  would  suggest  that  they  [the  paragraphs]  be  changed  by  omitting  the 
following  words  from  the  first  paragraph: 

"  or  both  if  you  make  them,  so  that  we,  during  the  meeting,  can  determine  the 
actual  increase  of  that  two-year  period  " ;  substituting  this :  "  or  both  if  you 
make  them  so  that  we,  during  the  meeting,  can  discuss  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  during  that  two-year  period." 

The  second  paragraph  should  be  entirely  omitted  as  it  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  value  of  the  first. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  November  19,  1918,  slips  of 
paper  were  distributed  to  those  present  and  various  manufacturers 
wrote  on  them  certain  cost  data,  after  which  the  slips  were  passed 
to  the  chairman,  who  summarized  the  data.  Six  manufacturers  sub- 
mitted data  for  both  1916  and  1918,  from  which  the  percentage  in- 
crease during  the  two-year  period  was  computed.  The  increases  for 
the  six  manufacturers  varied  from  40  per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  the 
average  being  52  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  production  of  the 
17-inch  throat  cylinder-type  cutter  was  computed  as  being  $185  and 
the  average  cost  of  a  15-inch  flywheel  type  as  $145  in  1918.  Ex- 
pressions of  individual  opinions  on  market  conditions  and  prices 
policy  for  1919  were  exchanged.  Pencil  memoranda  (a  photostat 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  files  of  the  Commission) ,  made  at  the  meet- 
ing, credit  one  member  with  saying  that  "  increase  in  labor,  mate- 
rial, transportation,  and  increased  demand  for  material  and  labor 
will  hold  up  prices  this  year."  [The  word  "  prices  "  is  crossed  out 
in  pencil  and  "  costs  "  written  above  it.]  "  Will  have  to  get  more  for 
our  products  and  intend  to."  Another  member,  according  to  the 
same  pencil  memoranda,  said  his  firm  was  "  still  going  to  be  conser- 
vative— 75  per  cent  production — so  as  not  to  be  caught  with  a  lot 
of  high-cost  goods  at  the  end  of  year." 
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The  minutes  of  the  meeting  contain  no  direct  reference  whatever 
to  the  discussion  of  costs,  the  only  reference  being  the  following 
summarization  of  the  discussion  of  the  after- war  market  situation. 

The  meeting  indulged  in  a  general  discussion  as  to  whether  the  dealers  would, 
in  view  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  be  inclined  to  hesitate  to  buy  ensilage 
machinery,  awaiting  a  general  decline  in  prices.  The  generally  expressed 
opinion  was  that  the  three  big  essentials  entering  into  the  cost  of  manufacture 
will  not  be  disturbed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  regardless  of  the  peace 
situation — that  is,  the  cost  of  material,  labor,  and  transportation — are  not 
likely  to  decline  suddenly,  whereas  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  still 
further  advances  in  these  items  might  appear. 

At  any  rate,  all  of  the  material  entering  into  next  season's  production  has 
already  been  purchased  at  prevailing  market  prices,  and  it  was  felt  that  even 
though  unlooked  for  declines  in  the  market  might  occur,  the  manufacturers 
would  be  unable  to  absorb  any  shrinkage  due  to  declines. 

The  action  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department  in  submitting 
and  discussing  individual  costs  took  place  five  days  after  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  executive  committee,  on  November 
14,  1918,  declaring  it  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  association  to 
^  secure,  discuss,  or  exchange  individual  costs."  (See  p.  307.)  The 
attention  of  the  secretary  and  general  manager  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  minutes  of  the  ensilage  meeting  contained  no  reference  to 
the  recent  action  of  the  executive  committee,  whereas  the  minutes 
of  the  farm-wagon  department  meeting,  held  on  November  19-20, 
contained  the  resolution  in  full.  From  the  explanation  made  by  the 
secretary  and  general  manager's  assistant,  who.  assisted  in  conducting 
the  ensilage-machinery  meeting,  it  appears  that  the  assistant  was 
unaware  on  November  19  of  the  existence  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee's resolution  of  November  14. 

In  securing  costs  for  departmental  meetings  some  difficulties  aris* 
ing  out  of  the  highly  competitive  nature  of  the  industry  have  been 
experienced.  In  at  least  two  cases  members  refused  to  furnish  cost 
data  requested.  R.  W.  Butters,  general  manager  of  the  Challenge 
Co.,  of  Batavia,  111.,  who  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  department,  refused  to  furnish  his  costs  in  1916. 
In  his  refusal  addressed  to  Mr.  Eynd  of  the  department,  under 
date  of  October  10,  1916,  he  said : 

I  have  thought  over  very  carefully  the  matter  of  submitting  the  informa- 
tion on  the  costs  requested  by  the  Chicago  office  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association.  All  is  very  well,  but  really  there  is  information  requested 
that  we  most  certainly  would  not  care  to  divulge ;  in  fact,  we  have  a  great  many 
persons  here  In  the  office  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  information  requested, 
to  say  nothing  of  giving  it  to  a  lot  of  competitors. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  good  worlj  of  the 
department,  but  really  I  thinlj  the  request  is  a  step  too  far  and  I  feel  sure  you 
are  going  to  experience  difficulty  in  getting  together  all  the  information  you 
have  asked. 
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A  similar  refusal  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Butters  to  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  association,  who,  on  Octdb^  11,  1916,  wrote 
him  urging  him  to  reconsider  his  decision,  as  follows: 

The  information  asked  for  will  be  handled  entirely  in  this  office  tof  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  ABsociaticm]  <;onfidentially,  and  withoet  re- 
vesding  the  source  of  any  of  the  data  gathered,  and  I  believe  the  results  of 
this  investigation  wiU  do  more  than  anything  I  ^ow  of  to  bring  those  maM- 
facturers  who  have  no  cost  systems^  or  who  liave  n&t  carefully  gone  into  ihtir 
costs,  to  a  realization  of  the  preseait  situation,  and  influence  their  actions  as 
to  handling  this  line  for  tte  comUig  year. 

After  explaining  that  price  agreements  would  be  illegal  and  that 
they  generally  are  unsatisfactory  and  result  in  failure,  the  secretary 
and  general  manager  called  the  members'  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  result  of  a  cost  study  by  wagon  manufacturers  conducted  in  the 
past  one  of  the  largest  firms  discovered  that  it  was  ignoring  costs 
amounting  to  nearly  $5  per  wagon.  In  closing  the  secretary  and  gen- 
ieral  manager  said : 

I  <to  not  think  tliat  tibe  rank  and  file  of  the  t^aiiage-niacliinery  manufacturers 
J^ve  the  close  knowledge  of  their  cosIb  that  th^  should  have  in  order  t# 
make  competition  intelligent,  consequently,  I  beUeve  that  nothing  better  can  be 
done  at  this  time  than  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 

I  write  this  with  the  sole  purpose  of  having  you  consider  the  matter  from 
«ome  of  these  otfier  standpoints  and  n^  to  dissuade  you  from  the  position  ym 
luive  tafasn  if  jou  do  itot  'QimUy  con^ude  that  it  is  the  beet  thing  to  do. 

On  October  13,  1916,  Mr.  Butters,  after  again  stating  that  he  wfis 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  department,  refused  to  fur- 
nish the  information. 

On  October  14  Mr.  M(K3ullough  forwarded  Mr.  Butters's  letter 
to  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  department,  and  sugge^ied  <3iat  no 
Either  attempt  be  made  at  that  time  to  secure  the  costs  of  the  Chal- 
lenge Co.,  but  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  department  something 
<Hight  to  be  said  as  to  the  obligation  of  members  to  contribute  their 
costs  if  they  expected  to  benefit  by  those  furnished  by  others- 

In  another  case  the  Smalley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
a  member  of  the  department,  refused  to  furnish  costs  $or  the  1917 
cost  study.    In  his  refusal  C.  F.  Smalley  staled : 

*  *  *  So  far  our  directors  have  not  found  It  their  policy  to  send  out  de- 
tailed costs  on  any  particular  size  of  nia<3iine,  although  we  woui4  have  no  ob- 
jections in  doijig  so  on  the  complete  line. 

In  replying  to  this  letter  Mr.  McCullough  stated  that  a  num- 
ber of  returns  had  already  been  received,  including  some  of  the  larg- 
est and  strongest  manufacturers  of  the  lii^.  It  was  pointed  out  tliat 
the  checking  of  co^s  with  those  of  others  mig^t  rei^lt  in  the  discov- 
ery of  "  discrepancies  that  would  save  you  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  money"  ;  that  action  of  the  firm  in  contributing  their  figures 
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W(»]ld  assist  in  getting  others  to  contribute  data;  that  the  identity 
of  tiie  data  would  be  known  only  to  those  compiling  it  in  the  (rfSce 
of  th6  national  association ;  that  the  company  would  receive  a  copy 
of  the  compiled  data ;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  the  board  of  directors  were  not  taking  a  broad  view 
of  the  matter  in  withholding  the  data  requested.  In  closing,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough  stated : 

If  we  can  Terify  costs  there  vdU  be  a  general  realization  of  manufacturing 
conditions  and  there  will  be  no  need  in  any  way  of  violating  tiie  law  with  refer- 
ence to  establishing  selling  prices.  Each  concern,  well  informed,  will  be  able 
to  do  that  of  their  own  free  will. 

Relation  of  cost  study  to  prices. — The  purpose  of  cost  study  car- 
ried on  by  the  ensilage  department  during  the  period  from  1916  to 
1918  was  evidently  to  bring  about  a  general  advance  of  prices.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  it  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
dioser  acquaintance  among  competing  manufacturers,  create  an  atti- 
tude of  cooperation,  break  down  a  certain  amount  of  secretiveness 
and  reticence  regarding  the  furnishing  of  informati<m  closely  con- 
r»ected  with  the  conduct  of  each  individual's  business  and,  finally,  to 
convince  all  manufacturers  that  certain  increases  in  prices  were 
necessary  to  cover  increased  costs.  Cost  study  was  the  means 
adopted  of  influencing  all  manufacturers  in  price  making. 

In  preparing  for  the  cost  study  to  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1916  E.  P.  Boss,  of  the  E.  W.  Boss  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  wrote 
the  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  association  stating  that 
the  meeting  should  be  held  before  price  quotations  for  1917  were  an- 
nounced on  or  about  Nov^nber  1.  Mr*  Boss,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  1916,  said : 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  this  meeting  take  place  directly  after  the  conrention 
[National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  annual  convention  in  October] 
because  on  November  1  the  ensilage  cutter  manufacturers  are  constrained  to 
begin  quoting  prices  for  1917,  and  if  for  any  reason  the  matter  is  delayed  now, 
the  meeting  will  take  place  too  late  for  the  different  members  to  give  suitable 
consideration  to  the  matt^  of  prices  before  they  begin  to  quote  them. 

Owing  to  the  delays  in  formulating  cost  inquiry  blanks  and  get- 
ting them  into  the  hands  of  members  of  the  department,  it  appeared 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1916,  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
department  could  not  be  held  until  after  November  1.  P.  A.  Eynd, 
secretary  of  the  department,  urged  the  conunittee  to  expedite  their 
work  in  order  that  the  meeting  might  be  held  before  prices  were 
announced  for  the  following  year.  He  said,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 19, 1916 : 

The  only  reason  we  are  so  anxious  to  see  the  thing  pulled  off  at  an  early 
date — and  if  possible  prior  to  October  15 — is  that  during  the  last  meeting  some 
of  the  members    *     *     *    stated  that  if  the  work  of  the  cost  committee  was  to 
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be  immediately  effective,  that  the  next  meeting,  which  is  the  one  on  costs,  would 
have  to  be  held  prior  to  October  15;  I  understood  that  some  of  our  members 
were  about  this  time  out  with  their  jobbing  prices. 

You,  of  course,  understand  *  *  •  that  if  one  or  two  of  the  boys  go  ahead 
without  first  thinking  over  those  things  to  be  submitted  later  by  your  com- 
mittee, they  will  have  spilled  the  beans  for  the  rest  of  us  and  set  back  the  good 
work  to  the  tune  of  one  year. 

On  two  occasions  in  1916  P.  A.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  department^ 
addressed  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
National  Association,  suggesting  the  desirability  of  advising  manu- 
facturers to  withhold  their  prices  until  after  the  annual  meeting.  The 
department  secretary's  statement  under  date  of  September  21,  1916, 
was  as  follows : 

In  case,  as  you  suggest,  it  later  develops  that  the  meeting  can  not  be  held 
prior  to  November  10,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  writer  to  send  to  all  depart- 
ment members — and  mayhap  filler  builders — :a  notice  of  what  will  be  forth- 
coming and  a  suggestion  that  they  stay  their  fall  of  '16  contract  hand  until  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of  our  investigations  and  pow-wow  on  the  cost  subject. 

On  October  6  the  cost  committee  adopted  an  inquiry  blank,  which 
was  at  once  sent  to  all  ensilage-cutter  manufacturers,  both  members 
and  nonmembers.  The  letter  transmitting  the  inquiry  blanks  under 
date  of  October  6,  1916,  set  the  date  of  the  meeting  as  October  27, 
1916.    It  contained  the  following  paragraph : 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  in  this  line  will  consider  selling  conditions  for 
next  year  shortly  after  November  1 ;  consequently  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
report  of  this  committee  [cost  committee  of  the  department]  be  considered^ 
together  with  other  important  matters  connected  with  the  Une. 

In  spite  of  the  concern  shown  by  the  officers  of  the  department  that 
announcement  of  prices  for  1917  should  be  delayed  until  after  the 
cost  meeting,  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  who,  although  a 
member  of  the  department,  did  not  submit  costs  for  the  study,  an- 
nounced prices  in  October  for  shipment  up  to  April  1, 1917.  Regard- 
ing this  action  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Mr.  Eynd  wrote 
S.  E.  Swayne,  president  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Why,  confound  it,  this  does  not  represent  any  perceptible  advance  over  the 
last  season  figures,  and  what  are  we  other  poor  sinners  of  the  department  to 
accomplish  in  a  cost  powwow  if  these  ginks  go  right  ahead  in  this  high-handed 
fashion  and  establish  a  precedent 

Now,  Mr.  Swayne,  here's  the  point  behind  this  letter.  We  have  to-day  written 
the  International  as  per  carbon  copy  inclosed,  but  it  may  be  necessary  that 
further  fuel  be  added  to  the  flame.  In  view  of  doing  just  that  thing,  won't 
you  please  come  to  our  next  or  October  cost  meeting  prepared  to  say  a  few  words, 
on  this  subject?  There  are  others  who  we  know  will  do  something,  and  we  are 
hoping  that  I.  H.  C,  after  hearing  aU  weight  of  argument,  wiH  be  inclined  to 
make  any  readjustments  which  our  investigations  seem  to  indicate  are  neces- 
sary. 
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On  October  18, 1916,  Mr.  Eynd  wrote  to  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  attention  of  C.  O.  Aspinwall,  remonstrating  against  the  action 
taken  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  as  follows : 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  fact  that  on  October  27,  1916,  and  beginning  at 
10  a.  m.,  there  will  be  held  in  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  a  cost  meeting  of 
our  E.  M.  Department,  N.  I.  and  V.  A.  For  some  time  our  cost  committee  have 
been  busy  collecting  through  the  N.  I.  and  V.  A.  certain  cost  data  which  is  to 
be  submitted  at  this  meeting,  and  it  was  hoped  that  when  we  got  together  with 
the  figures  showing  how  much  a  certain  size  of  cutter  cost,  per  cutter  or  per 
pound,  that  the  rest  could  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  all  hearers.  It*s  the 
writer's  own  little  private  opinion  the  prices  of  materials  which  will  enter  into 
our  1917  product  and  into  that  of  our  competitors,  will  justify  at  least  a  25 
per  cent  boost  in  1917  prices  over  those  of  1916.  It  seems  to  us  that  something 
of  the  kind  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  each  individual. 

However,  there  arises  the  question — Will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  this  may- 
hap necessary  boost  with  your  1917  prices  on  the  board  and,  incidentally, 
showing  no  great  advance  over  last  year? 

Mr.  Aspinwall,  we  are  doing  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  expecting  you  to  at- 
tend our  next  meeting,  as  we  know  that  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  and  moon  rise 
and  set  some  of  them  will  speak  of  the  matter.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  you 
come  prepared  to  answer,  in  so  far  as  you  care  to  answer  them,  any  questions 
which  may  be  put  up  to  you.  Understand,  please,  that  no  one  is  attempting  to 
overstep  the  bounds  and  take  you  to  task  for  any  action  which  purely  and 
simply  concerns  I.  H.  C.  *  *  *  but  *  *  •  your  figures  establish  a  prece- 
dent which  is  under  cost  and  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  tie  us  to  smaller 
profits  than  are  justified. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  were  brought  up  by  a  representative  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  on  November  9,  1916,  and  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  resulted  in  the  general  censorship  rule  of  that 
date  which  provided  that  copies  of  all  important  mail  touching  upon 
the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  association  or  its  departments  must 
be  submitted  for  approval  of  the  secretary  and  general  manager. 
(See  p.  29T.)  Under  date  of  November  10,  1916,  the  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  association  wrote  Mr.  Eynd,  secretary  of  the 
ensilage-machinery  department,  explaining  the  reason  for  the  censor- 
ship rule  as  follows : 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  our  executive  com- 
mittee to  have  one  of  the  committee  members  bring  forward  the  matter  of  your 
communication  to  a  certain  member  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  ensilage-machinery  department,  and  to  have  him  express  himself  quite 
positively  that  their  company  would  withdraw  from  the  association  if  any 
department  sent  them  communications  of  that  character,  for  it  was  his  feeling 
that  notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  our  acts  from  anything  which  would  trans- 
gress the  law,  such  a  communication  falling  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
would  be  likely,  in  time,  to  cause  trouble  and  that  we  must  refrain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil  in  any  form. 
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In  reply  to  this  letter  P.  A.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  department, 
wrote  E.  W.  McCullough,  general  manager  of  the  Naticmal  Asso- 
ciation, under  date  of  November  18, 1916 : 

To  give  it  to  you  straight  from  the  shoulder,  we  are  somewhat  cast  down  by 
that  letter  of  November  10,  dealing  with  I.  H.  C.  attitude  toward  a  mid- 
October  communication  from  this  office — cast  down  because  we  fee!  that  a 
certain  overzeal  on  our  part  has  had  the  effect  of  burdening  every  one  of  the 
department  secretaries  *  *  *.  It  was  not  our  intention  tlier^n  to  suggest 
or  intimate  a  price  arrangem^it,  but  rather  to  Inform  them  that  some  of  their 
fellow  departmenters  felt  that,  big  as  they  were»  it  was  hardly  the  pr<^er  thing 
to  leap  without  first  having  listened  to  that  which  some  of  the  smalls  ones 
bad  to  submit 

The  fact  that  prices  had  been  announced  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  prior  to  the  proposed  meeting  so  radically  disarranged 
the  plans  of  the  department's  cost  committee  that  J.  A.  Gunn,  chair- 
man of  the  cost  committee,  wrote  to  Mr.  MeCuUough,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association,  under  date  of  October  24, 1916,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  prices  had  already  been  published  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  and  expressing  doubt  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any 
good  results  from  cost  study  following  this  premature  announcement 
of  prices  which  would  determine  prices  competitively  rather  than  on 
the  showing  of  cost  study.    He  said : 

If  manufacturers  of  ensilage-cutting  machinery  are  not  going  to  demand  the 
increase  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  as  a  result  of  the  cost  compilation, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  us  *  *  *.  I  feel  that  the  b«ieficlal 
results  of  our  labor  in  this  respect  are  largely  nullified  by  the  restrtetitms  under 
which  we  are  working  and  by  the  publication  of  1&17  prices  already  promul- 
gated by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  ensilage  cutters.  I  do  not  think 
that  these  prices  are  over  10  per  cent  more  than  they  asked  last  year,  and,  so 
far  as  our  prices  are  concerned,  they  are  only  7^  per  cent  more  than  we  asked 
in  1916. 

This  puts  the  entire  matter  before  us  in  an  entirely  different  aspect,  inas- 
much as  it  means  that  our  1917  prices  are  going,  to  be  determined  not  by  the 
cost  of  production,  but  by  the  prices  made  by  competition. 

In  speaking  of  the  object  of  cost  study  as  being  to  eliminate  price 
competition  among  manufacturers,  Mr.  Gunn  said : 

I  can  see  why  many  manufacturers  do  not  look  at  the  cost  compilation  as  of 
any  particular  benefit  in  getting  a  price  out  of  their  product,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  loath  to  disclose  their  cost  of  production  without  seeing  how  the 
remedy  required  can  be  obtained  through  those  channels. 

In  speaking  of  the  effect  that  the  premature  announcement  of 
prices  would  have  on  the  financial  welfare  of  other  manufacturers, 
Mr.  Gunn  continued: 

These  prices  are  out.  They  will  be  used  by  all  of  the  manufacturers  fn  deter- 
mining their  prices  for  the  next  year.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  had  material  left  over  or  material  on  hand  purchased  at  a  low  figure  can 
stay  in  the  game — the  rest  of  them  can  not  do  so  without  suffering  loss.  It 
certainly  does  not  look  encouraging  from  any  angle. 
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In  reply  to  this  letter  the  secretary  and  general  manager  under 
date  of  October  25, 1916,  discussed  the  relation  of  cost  study  to  prices 
in  the  following  language,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  cost  study 
IS  expected  to  aflFect  prices,  and  the  limits  of  such  association  activi- 
ties as  interpreted  by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation : 

While  it  is  true  Hiat  this  and  aU  similar  effects  [extorts]  bdng  made  along  cost 
lines  are  expected  to  reflect  results  in  prices  intelligently  made,  It  is  not  only 
wrong  to  expect,  but  positively  contrary  to  law,  to  use  them  as  a  direct  basis  for 
the  fixing  of  selling  prices,  and  our  executive  board  have  ruled  against  entering 
into  any  understanding  that  will  be  used  for  the  adjostm^it  of  prices  contrary 
to  law. 

The  fact  that  some  concerns  have  not  turned  in  their  costs  does  not  always 
indicate  that  they  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  in  some  instances  it  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  all  are  not  able  to  do  so;  yet  it  is  most  desirable  tliat  these  con- 
cerns be  represented  at  the  meeting  at  wiiich  the  results  of  the  cost  inquiry 
are  reported.  •  If  they  are  not  able  to  furnish  their  costs  they  will  learn  at 
least  what  they  ought  to  be,  while  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  they  ^ave  contributed 
their  costs  they  will  be  able  to  discover  the  dilferences  between  tli^r  figures 
and  those  of  their  comp^tors. 

From  subsequent  correspondence  it  is  evident  that  certain  of  ih^ 
learding  firms  of  the  department  regarded  the  adoption  of  the  cost 
committee's  report  on  October  27,  1916,  showing  an  increase  of 
approximately  25  per  cent  in  costs  as  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all 
those  present  to  advance  prices  25  per  cent  for  the  1917  trade.  The 
International  Harvester  Co.  had  no  representative  present  at  the 
meeting.  On  November  8, 1916,  Mr.  Rynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage 
department,  addressed  a  letter  to  A.  L.  Upton,  assistant  sales  manager 
of  the  International  Harvester  Ca  of  America,  in  which  the  latter 
<H>mpany  was  invited,  if  not  urged,  to  fall  in  line  with  others  in  mak- 
ing their  advance  25  per  cent  instead  of  7 J  per  cent  as  reported  by  the 
trade.    Mr.  'Rynd  stated: 

During  tl^  rec^it  Chicago  me^ng  of  the  «isllage-machinery  d^mrtment, 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  it  was  decided,  after  mudi  figur- 
ing and  comparison  of  figures  previously  submitted,  that  the  cost  of  a  1917 
ensilage  cutter  represented  an  increase  of  from  24^  to  28  per  cent  over  1916'si 
similar  figures.  There  were  some  20  big  ensilage-cutter  fellows  present,  and 
as  each  and  every  one  of  tiiem  subscribed  to  the  findings  *tis  almost  a  cinch 
that  tlie  1917  filler  will  be  named  at  25  per  cent  over  that  of  the  immediate 
past. 

We,  Wilder-Strong,  are  in  somewhat  of  a  quandary.  You  see  it  has  been 
made  quite  plain  to  us  that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  the  "  Whirl- 
wind "  will  in  tlie  future  be  in  friendly  competition,  and,  of  course,  it  Is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  various  degrees  of  price  will  necessarily  have  to  be  in 
line  *  ♦  *.  If  it  be  a  fair  question,  is  it  true  your  ^ring  of  1917  prices 
into  the  East  are  now  out  and  represent  an  increase  of  but  7^  to  10  per  cent 
over  the  figures  of  last  year? 

We  believe  you  will  see  wherein  this  question  is  not  prompted  by  avarice, 
^xr  by  a  desire  to  pull  off  the  illegal,  but  rath^  in  view  of  a  d^icate  material 
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situation  which  might,  with  careless  handling,  or  tlioughtless  guessing  by  one 
or  another,  be  the  basis  for  a  most  thorough  disorganization  of  the  silo-filler 
game — at  least  in  the  east  end  of  these  United  States. 

We  don't  mind  telling  you  frankly  that  it  is  now  our  intention  to  show  a 
25  per  cent  increase  in  all  territory  wherein  competition  permits  such  a  stand, 
and  that  we  must  in  self-preservation  meet  the  other  fellow  in  those  territories 
where  he  is  selling. 

Again  on  November  11,  1916,  Mr.  Kynd  forwarded  a  copy  of  the 
cost  compilation  of  October  27  to  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
of  America  accompanied  by  the  following  letter : 

About  10  days  back  the  ensilage  machinery  department  (National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Asociation )  met  in  Chicago  to  con  o'er  and  consider  detailed  cost  in- 
formation submitted  by  a  number  of  filler  builders. 

These  sheets  involved  comparisons  of  costs,  year  just  past  versus  year  just 
ahead,  and  as  you  will  see  are  mighty  convincing  in  their  logic. 

We  believe  you  will  be  interested  by  inclosed  draft  of  comparisons.  Surely 
it  won't  surprise  you  to  learn  that  the  department  members  are  unanimous  in 
their  opinions  that  the  silo  filler  for  1917  trade  represents  a  cost  of  from  25  to 
27  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  filler  marketed  during  the  1916  season. 

Immediately  following  the  cost  meeting  of  October  26, 1916,  seversiJ 
manufacturers  in  accordance  with  the  "unanimous  opinions"  men- 
tioned above  announced  prices  for  1917  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  About  December  1,  1916,  Mr. 
Rynd  initiated  an  exchange  of  prices  with  a  number  of  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  their  action  in  advancing  prices.  On 
December  21,  1916,  he  forwarded  to  S.  E.  Swayne,  president  of  the 
department,  a  letter  containing  a  tabular  comparison  of  the  prices 
issued  by  seven  manufacturers.  This  comparison  indicated  wide 
variations  in  prices  of  both  the  knife-on-balance- wheel  and  the  knife- 
on-cylinder  types  of  cutters.  In  commenting  on  the  tabulation  Mr. 
Rynd  stated : 

It  sort  of  smells  to  Wilder-Strong  that  they  alone  of  the  knife-on-balance-whed 
folks  have  shot  it  up  to  the  tune  of  a  big  25  p«r  cent  measure  and  that  certain  of 
our  friends  are  either  getting  away  with  it  for  a  lot  less  money  than  are  we, 
or  have  simply  overlooked  a  bit 

Further  checking  up  during  the  months  of  January  and  February 
appear  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Eynd  that  those  manufacturers  who 
were  present  at  the  meeting  were  generally  attempting  to  make  the 
25  per  cent  advance.  On  February  17,  191T,  Mr.  Eynd  wrote  Mr. 
McCuUough  stating  that : 

Since  that  time  [Oct.  27,  1916]  as  far  as  we  know,  the  members  who 
participated  have  cut  their  action  to  the  line  of  October  27  decisions. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  meeting  numbered  18  members  and 
3  nonmembers  of  the  department,  making  21  firms  in  all.  These 
21  firms  represented  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  ensilage  machinery  manufacturers  of  the  country.    Great  im- 
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portance  had  been  attached  to  having  two  eastern  firms,  the  Papee 
Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  and  Joseph  Dick  Manufacturing  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio,  represented  at  the  organization  meeting  on  December 
7, 1915,  and  again  at  the  cost  meeting  October  27,  1916.  Subsequent 
developments  indicate  plainly  that  the  underlying  reason  for  the  ef- 
forts made  to  Secure  their  membership  in  the  department  was  in  order 
to  eliminate  their  price  competition.  The  Joseph  Dick  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  was  not  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  department  on 
October  27,  1916.  During  the  month  of  November,  1916,  steps  were 
taken  .to  have  a  committee  of  ensilage  cutter  manufacturers,  con- 
sisting of  W.  H.  Strong,  of  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. ;  S.  E. 
Swayne,  of  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  president  of 
the  ensilage  department,  and  A.  O.  Silver,  of  the  Silver  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Salem,  Ohio,  call  on  the  Joseph  Dick  Manufacturing  Co.  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  secure  the  company's  membership  in  the 
department. 

On  December  14,  1916,  the  date  chosen  for  the  visit,  Mr.  Swayne 
was  unable  to  be  present.  The  two  remaining  members,  however, 
called  on  Joseph  Dick  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  attitude  of 
the  Joseph  Dick  Manufacturing  Co.  toward  price  advances  and  if 
possible  to  secure  the  membership  of  the  company  in  the  ensilage  de- 
partment! Under  date  of  December  15,  1916,  W.  H.  Strong  reported 
the  results  of  the  committee's  interview  with  Mr.  Dick  to  S.  E.  Swayne 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Silver  and  the  writer  called  on  Mr.  Joseph  Dick  at  Canton  yesterday.  Mr. 
Dick  was  courteous  and  pleasant  even  if  not  exactly  cordial.  For  instance  he  did 
not  invite  us  to  go  through  his  plant,  but  he  talked  freely,  and  Mr.  Silver  and.  I 
were  decidedly  satisfied  with  the  interview. 

Mr.  Dick  has  not  yet  completed  his  price  list,  giving  as  his  reason  that  he 
stiU  had  some  material  to  buy  which  would  affect  his  costs.  He  also  said 
plainly  that  his  advance  would.be  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  and  added  further 
that  he  had  a  bad  year,  but  carried  over  very  little  stock.  It  seemed  to  both 
Mr.  Silver  and  the  writer  that  the  Dick  people  are  not  likely  to  cut  prices  this 
particular  season,  for  Mr.  Dick  said  most  emphatically,  "  I*ve  got  to  get  the 
advance." 

He  does  not  seem  to  take  very  kindly  to  associations. 

We  presume  Mr.  Silver  will  also  give  you  his  impression.  Sorry  you  could 
not  be  there. 

The  Papec  Machine  Co.  was  represented  at  the  meeting  on  October 
27,  1916,  by  W.  H.  Preston,  vice  president  of  the  company,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  promised  membership  for  his  firm.  On 
November  14,  1916,  A.  O.  Silver,  of  the  Silver  Manufacturing  Co., 
wrote  Mr.  Rynd  stating  that  the  Papec  Machine  Co.  was  soliciting 
business  in  Indiana  for  the  entire  year  1917  at  1916  prices.  On 
November  20,  1916,  Mr.  Rynd  wrote  A.  O.  Silver  a  letter  which  indi- 
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cated  that  the  Papec  Machine  Co,'s  prices  had  beea  revised.     Mr. 
Eynd  stated  : 

Mr.  Preston,  of  the  Papec  Machine  Co.,  with  whom  we  took  up  the  matter  of 
1917  cutter  prices,  has  jnst  come  back  at  «»  with  a  most  pieai^ing  bit  of  informa- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  Preston  letter  is  inclosed  herewith  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  fully  as  sweet  music  to  Silver  ears  as  it  was  to  Wilder- Strong. 

Although  the  letter  of  Mr.  Preston  to  Mr.  Rynd  was  not  obtained, 
Mr.  Eynd's  reply  to  the  Papec  Machine  Co.  indicates  in  the  follow- 
ing words  that  the  advance  was  about  25  per  cent : 

Your  tettw  ©f  Novembw  18  dispels  most  thoroughly  a  bit  of  ^oom  wl^ich  wa« 
hung  on  the  Wilder-Strong  head.  While  on  the  one  haod  we  knew  you  to  he 
inclined  to  O.  K.  the  present  findings  of  ensilage-machinery  department.  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  on  the  other  we  half  feared  that  you  would 
shy  at  the  figures  which  result  therefrom.  Understand^  please,  that  we  didn't 
fear  your  shy  any  more  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  bunch,  for  a  25  per  cent 
increase  on  list  is  some  upward  jump.    *    *    * 

By  the  way,  within  the  past  week  we  have  received  notices  troiasome  five  or 
six  of  our  competitors  and  these  to  the  effect  that  they  were  advanced  from  20 
to  28  per  cent.  The  fellow  who  advances  his  but  20  per  cent  is  the  fellow  who 
in  1916  was  so  much  hi^er  in  his  lists  and  his  prices  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Although  Mr.  Preston  had  promised  membership  of  his  firm  in  the 
ensilage-machinery  department,  subsequent  activities  of  the  secretary 
of  the  department  in  exchanging  prices  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up 
the  action  taken  by  various  manufacturers  aroused  Mr.  Preston's  dis- 
approval as  a  dangerous  and  undesirable  field  of  association  activity 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  membership  affiliation  was  not  completed. 
On  February  12,  1917,  Mr.  Rynd  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Papec 
Machine  Co.  inclosing  Wilder- Strong  prices  and  requesting  an  ex- 
change of  prices  in  the  following  words : 

Now,  Mr.  Preston,  if  such  be  your  pleasure,  we  would  like  to  have  a  corre- 
sponding line  on  the  Papec — not  for  the  purpose  of  any  readjustment  at  this 
end  of  the  line — simply  that  we  may  be  a  bit  closer  to  the  goal  of  knowing  posi- 
tively and  not  second-handedly  where  stand  our  friendly  competitors,  and  we 
hope  that  all  filler  builders  may  be  classed  as  such. 

On  February  15,  1917,  W.  H.  Preston  replied  to  the  above  letter 
stating  his  disapproval  of  the  methods  of  the  department  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

When  the  writer  was  in  Chicago  last  fall,  he  made  the  statement  that  he 
expected  this  company  would  affiliate  with  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  under  the  ensilage-cutter  department,  but  since  that  time, 
beginning  immediately  after  that  meeting,  the  officers  of  that  association  took 
steps  to  standardize  machines  in  various  ways,  promulgate  cost  accounting 
systems  and  give  comparisons  of  selling  prices,  also  various  other  things,  some 
of  which  this  company  would  not  care  to  do  under  any  consideration,  and  the 
writer  has  decided  that  rather  than  go  into  the  association  and  not  go  in  as 
the  other  members  are  in,^  and  not  be  willing  to  do  what  they  are  willing  to 
do,  that  this  company  would  prefer  to  stay  out  entirely. 
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Tbis  company  does  not  care  to  make  its  prices  public  to  all  of  its  competitors 
and  everyone  in  general;  neither  will  it  make  a  report  of  what  it  is  doing 
and  then  turn  around  and  do  the  opposite  thing  in  part  of  the  territory,  as  we 
have  very  good  reason  to  believe  some  of  the  present  members  have  done. 

We  have  had  letters  from  several  of  the  members  urging  us  to  join,  but  we 
have  determined  for  tl^  reasons  above  stated  that  we  do  not  care  to  do  90, 
because  we  do  not  believe  we  can  support  the  organization  along  the  linaa 
they  are  pursuing. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  Eynd,  secretary  of  the  ensilage  de- 
partment, referred  the  entire  matter  to  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of 
tiie  National  Association,  inclosing  the  correspondence  in  the  case 
and  stating  that  the  Papec  Machine  Co.'s  priceis  in  northern  Ver- 
mont were  only  10  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the  year  1916. 
Mr.  Rynd  stated  it  to  be  his  belief  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  discussed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  department  to  be  held  on  February 
27,  1917,  at  which  he  proposed  to  preswit  and  discuss  a  tabu- 
lation sheet  showing  selling  prices  of  various  firms  making  ensilage 
cutters.  Mr.  Rynd  stated  the  determination  of  the  Wilder-Strong 
Implement  Co.  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Papec  Madiine  Co. 
in  the  East  in  the  following  words : 

As  the  East  Is  one  of  our  best  selling  grounds,  and  as  it  is  now  covered  by 
big  concerns  [jobbers ]  comparatively  new  in  the  game,  we  have  simply  got  to 
meet  competition.  Within  the  next  three  or  four  days — or  in  other  words,  as 
soon  as  your  reply  is  received — our  assistant  sales  manager  will  head  into  the 
East  under  instructions  to  stay  there  until  he  knows  what  is  doing  and  to  get 
the  business  regardless  in  such  cases  as  concern  competition  twixt  Papec  and 
Whirlwind  [Wilder-Strong]. 

On  February  20,  191T,  Mr.  Eynd  reported  that  E.  W.  Ross,  chair- 
man of  the  cost  committee  of  the  ensilage  department,  in  discussing 
the  failure  of  efforts  to  secure  the  membership  and  cooperation  of 
the  Papec  Machine  Co.  and  the  Joseph  Dick  Manufacturing  Co.,  had 
said : 

However,  this  is  merely  part  of  the  work  of  the  association,  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  bring  this  matter  to  such  a  d^nite  head  indicates  that  the 
association  at  least  is  doing  something,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  at  the  next  meeting  of  getting  these  people  to  see  the  error  of  their 
ways.     Mr.  McCuUough  can  doubtless  do  much  to  help. 

On  February  22,  1917,  Mr.  Ross  wrote  Secretary  McCuUough  a 
Iditer  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  was  heartily  opposed  to  dis- 
cussion of  prices  in  the  way  of  uniformity,  he  stated  some  conclu- 
sions based  on  his  work  as  cha^irman  of  the  cost  committee,  supple- 
mented by  a  recent  exchange  of  prices  with  a  number  of  competitors, 
as  follows: 

In  developing  this  matter  of  sales  prices,  however,  there  is  one  thing  which 
has  struck  the  writer  very  forcibly,  viz,  that  manufacturers  of  the  cylinder  type 
of  QQsilage  cutters  seem  to  be  better  equipped  in  the  matter  of  costs  than  do 
the  manufacturers  of  the  flywheel  machines.  At  any  rate  the  prices  of  the  cyl- 
inder machines  are  much  more  uniform  while  there  is  a  great  discrepancy 
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among  manufacturers  of  the  flywheel  machines,  and  among  the  manufacturers 
of  the  flywheel  machines  we  now  find  two  concerns  who  are  not  in  sympathy, 
apparently,  with  the  work  of  the  association ;  viz,  the  Papec  Machine  Co.  and 
the  Joseph  Dick  Machine  Co.  at  Canton.  The  writer  hopes  that  something 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future  toward  getting  these  people  more  defi- 
rdtely  interested  in  our  work,  because  there  is  apparently  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  such  a  wide  range  of  sale  prices  among  the  manufacturers  of  fly- 
wheel machines  unless  there  was  some  vast  amount  of  misinformation  among 
them  as  to  their  basic  costs. 

In  response  to  all  of  this  correspondence  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary 
of  the  National  Association,  took  the  attitude  that  failure  of  both  firms 
to  cooperate  was  due  to  misunderstanding  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  the  association.  He  advised  against  the  use  of  price  competition 
as  a  means  of  convincing  them  that  they  should  cooperate,  pointing 
out  to  Mr.  Eynd,  secretary  of  the  department,  under  date  of  February 
22, 1917,  that  leading  is  a  more  effective  way  of  securing  cooperation 
than  driving.  He  suggested  the  advisability  of  appointing  a  small 
committee  of  influential  members  of  the  department  to  call  upon  the 
firms  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  straighten  out  the  alleged 
misunderstanding  and  secure  their  membership  by  persuasion  rather 
than  by  threat  of  price  competition. 

On  February  19  Secretary  McCuUough  also  wrote  a  letter  to  W*  H. 
Preston  of  the  Papec  Machine  Co.,  which  was  intended  to  pave  the 
way  for  further  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  alleged 
misunderstanding.  In  this  letter  the  following  statements  were 
made: 

I  am  afraid  there  has  been  considerable  misunderstanding  with  reference  to 
this  correspondence,  for  we  desire  to  assure  you  that  neither  our  association 
nor  its  departments  are  permitted  to  deal  with  the  prices  of  its  members* 
products. .  Neither  is  any  member  required  to  comply  with  any  request  for  in- 
formation which  he  prefers  not  to  do,  nor  enter  into  any  other  undertaking 
which  will  embarrass  him  in  any  way. 

Our  departments,  such  as  the  ensilage-machinery  department,  are  organized 
in  order  to  give  each  line  the  representation  a  separate  association  would  in 
studying  the  problems  of  the  line,  and  in  bringing  about  a  correction  of  trade 
evils  as  far  as  the  cooperation  of  its  members  will  permit.  The  work  along 
standardization  and  cost  lines  has  already  produced  good  results,  and  we  feel 
that  you  should  be  willing  to  contribute  your  share  toward  improving  condi- 
tions in  this  line,  and  believe  that  you  will  when  you  understand  that  this  can 
be  done  without  giving  publicity  to  any  data  you  may  furnish,  or  placing  such 
information  in  the  hands  of  competitors,  identified  in  such  a  way  that  every 
concern  is  kept  in  touch  with  what  another  is  doing. 

We  would  urge  that  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  ensilage  department,  to  be 
held  here  on  the  27th  inst.,  when  a  better  understanding  may  be  arrived  at 
regarding  these  matters.  This  meeting  is  especially  desirable  just  now,  for 
there  are  many  things  which  can  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  line,  which 
should  be  undertaken  without  delay. 

A  month  later,  on  March  28,  Mr.  McCuUough  again  wrote  a  long 
letter  informing  Mr.  Preston,  of  the  Papec  Machine  Co.,  that  a  com- 
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mittee  of  the  department  had  been  appointed  to  endeavor  to  remove 
the  firm's  objections  to  becoming  a  member  of  the  association.  In 
this  letter  Secretary  McCuUough  pointed  out  that  the  fact  that 
practically  every  successful  manufacturer  of  the  country  is  aflSliated 
with  some  organization  of  his  fellow  manufacturers  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  desirable  objects  through  cooperation,  indicates  that 
the  time  when  manufacturers  can  conduct  their  business  without 
assistance  from  others  is  passing.  It  was  urged  that  membership  in- 
\olved  not  so  much  the  actual  financial  benefits  the  firm  would  re^ 
ceive  as  the  result  of  membership,  as  the  less  elfish  consideration 
of  how  much  time  and  money  the  firm  would  be  willing  to  invest  in 
straightening  out  difficulties  which  prevent  all  manufacturers  of  the 
line  from  making  the  profits  they  should  make  on  their  investment. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  large  and  influential  firms 
failed  to  advance  prices  the  full  amount  of  25  per  cent  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  of  the  cost  committee  in  the  fall  of  1916,  wide  vari- 
ations in  prices  existed  during  the  early  months  of  1917.  Competi- 
tion forced  downward  revisions  of  prices  by  some  companies  that. 
started  out  at  the  full  25  per  cent  advance.  This  situation  brought 
out  a  number  of  general  complaints  and  accusations  among  depart- 
ment members,  indicating  that  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  re- 
port had  been  regarded  as  an  agreement  to  advance  prices  25  per 
cent.  In  such  cases  the  complainants  were  requested  to  make  com- 
plaints specific,  in  order  that  attempts  could  be  made  to  remove 
groundless  misunderstandings. 

From  correspondence  preceding  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Chicago  on  October  30,  1917,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  be  another  attempt  to  bring  about  upward  revision 
of  prices,  and  if  possible  to  bring  about  greater  uniformity  in  prices 
for  1918.  Under  date  of  July  18, 1917,  Mr.  Kynd  wrote  as  follows  to 
Mr.  Swayne : 

Frankly,  there  is,  as  you  very  weU  know,  a  wide  difference  in  prices  now  be- 
ing quoted,  and  to  the  correction  of  such  a  situation  should  we  direct  our  fall 
meeting  energies. 

Again  on  July  26,  1917,  Mr.  Eynd  informed  Mr.  'Swayne  that  four 
or  five  manufacturers  had  written  letters  indicating  their  belief 
that  prices  for  1918  should  show  "  not  less  than  60  per  cent  increase 
over  those  of  the  present  moment."    In  closing  Mr.  Kynd  said  that — 

There  should  be  some  heart-to-heart  confabs  before  any  1918  prices  are  made. 

On  July  28, 1917,  Mr.  Swayne  replied  to  Mr.  Eynd's  letter  of  July 
26,  outlining  the  campaign  to  be  made  in  securing  costs  for  the  1917 
meeting  and  stating : 

*  *  *  we  want  to  get  aU  the  silage-cutter  manufacturers  together  to  de- 
termine on  a  line  of  policy  for  1918. 
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In  explaniUieon  of  this  particular  statement  S.  E.  Swayne  states 
that  he,  with  others  of  the  department,  felt  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  emphasized  the  necesdty 
of  adequate  cost  information  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  competition 
they  were  doing  the  proper  thing  in  giving  information  relative  to 
costs — 

so  tliat  each  member  of  the  deimrtment  would  realize  sometiiing  as  to  costs 
whether  an  actual  cost  system  had  been  installed  in  each  factory  or  not,  and 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  each  one  having  a  cost  system. 

Mr.  Swayne  states  further  Uiat  the  purpose  of  giving  co^  inf orma- 
tk)n  was  to  secure  as  large  an  attendance  at  the  meeting  as  possible;, 
and  that  his  statement  to  Mr.  Eynd  r^arding  the  determination 
of  a  line  of  policy  for  1918  had  no  reference  to  the  question  of  selling 
prices  or  uniform  increases  in  selling  prices,  and  supports  his  ex- 
planation by  pointing  out  that  altiiou^  price  advances  necessarily 
had  to  be  made,  the  increases  made  were  not  unif  onn.  This  explana- 
tion, however,  does  not  agree  with  the  attitude  expressed  by  Mr.  Bynd. 

On  August  21,  Mr.  Rynd  confided  the  fact  to  Mr.  Swayne  tiaat 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Wilder- Strong  Implement 
Co.  to  maintain  a  25  per  cent  advance  in  prices  early  in  1917,  the 
company  los^  a  considerable  amount  of  business  and,  consequently, 
had  a  large  supply  of  materials  on  hand,  sufficient  to  build  a  normal 
year's  output  of  ensilage  cutters.  The  material  had  been  carried 
over  for  more  than  a  year  and,  therefore,  would  enable  the  Wilder^ 
Strong  Implement  Co.  to  meet  the  prices  named  by  their  competitors^ 

In  spite  of  the  advantage  given  by  this  supply  of  low-priced  ma- 
terials, the  tone  of  Mr.  Rynd's  letter  indicated  the  willingness  of 
the  Wilder-Strong  company  to  advance  prices  in  line  with  those  of 
tiieir  competitors  or  of  meeting  comp^ition  in  case  others  failed  to 
advance.  He  further  stated  that  the  cost  inquiry  of  1917,  using  the 
schedule  of  material  prices  as  of  July  15, 1917,  was  "  most  (^>portune  ^ 
to  awaken  ensilage-machinery  manufacturers  to  "  what  is  and  what 
is  not  common  sense."    In  closing  he  stated : 

*  *  *  Our  next  meeting  is  to  clinch  the  thing  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
every  executive  who  attends,  for  what's  the  use  of  association  cooi)eration  if 
the  associates  don't  co-op. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  ammmt  of  the  advance  in  1918  prices 
would  be  determined  by  the  report  of  the  cost  committee  in  the  fall 
of  1917.  The  committee's  conclusions  were  to  be  drawn  not  from 
actual  cost  figures,  but  from  figures  based  on  current  prices  of  ma- 
terials on  July  15,  1917,  which  were  furnished  to  each  manufacturer 
by  the  secretary.  Had  the  plans  been  carried  through  as  outlined  by 
the  secretary  of  the  department,  there  would  have  been  little  or  no 
connection  between  the  actual  costs  of  production  of  certain  indi- 
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price  control  contemplated  failed  because  apparently  few  (mt  none  of 
the  manufacturers  were  using  materials  purchased  at  prices  current 
€m  July  15, 1017,  and  it  was  therefore  fotmd  to  be  impossible  to  line 
them  up  for  the  advance  as  planned.  The  entire  history  of  the  1916 
and  IMT  cost  studies  and  their  coormectimi  with  prices  was  summed 
Tip  by  Secretary  Rynd  in  a  letter  to  the  MoKne  Plow  Co.  under  date 
of  Itecember  29,  1917.  From  this  letter  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
secretary's  own  firm,  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.,  as  the  result 
of  experiences  of  the  year  before,  decided  to  await  the  action  of 
others  in  making  prices  for  1918  rather  Uian  to  again  make  the  mis- 
take made  in  1917  of  making  advances  that  made  it  impossibte  to  sell 
in  competition  with  other  manufacturers.  Mr.  Rynd  stated  as 
follows : 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  writer  got  "  blzzy  **  and  planted  the  seed  of 
what  later  developed  into  an  ensilage-machinery  department,  National  Imple* 
ment  and  Vehicle  Association — one  embraeing  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  important 
Ctttter  builders  who  operate  in  Uncle  Sam's  domains.  Because  of  the  absolute 
uncertainty  of  the  19^17  material  situation,  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year  get  together  for  a  comparison  of  costs.  This  was  put  through  very  care- 
fully  and  resulted  in  a  decision  that  the  1917  machine  would  cost  25  per  cent 
Baore  than  that  of  1916^  Frcmi  the  vantage  point  of  late  1917  we  discovered  that 
thse  real  advance  in  cost  was  35  and  a  fraction  per  cent  over  1916  figures 
rather  than  the  25  per  cent  orlglnaUy  determined.  Following  this  meeting 
[October  ^7y  191^]  the  writer  came  back  h€me,  slapped  on  25  per  cent  and 
stuck  ta  the  guns.  Some  of  our  competitors  who  were  loudest  in  their  clamors 
f&T  the  25  per  cent  advance  betrayed  u»  a  bit  and  as  a  result  our  year  was  not 
all  that  for  which  we  wished. 

On  October  29,  1917,  the  crowd  again  got  their  cost  figures  into  a  pile  and 
again  decided  that  the  1918  silo  filler  (based  on  figures  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment )  would  cost  32  per  cent  more  than  the  1917  machine,  or  to  sum  it  all  up 
that  it  would  cost  35  and  32  per  cent  more  than  1916  cutters.  Wilder-Strong 
^  not  int«id  to  again  be  betrayed  into  a  rotten  year  on  the  "Whirlwind." 
They  have  In  stock  quite  a  few  UMiterials  that  were  purchased  before  prices 
skyrocketed  to  any  great  extent,,  and  they  have  rounded  out  that  stock  by  some 
very  high  priced,  and  some  lower  priced  stuff.  As  we  figure  matters,  we  can, 
via  reasonable  volume,  stand  pretty  close  to  last  year's  quotations — therefore, 
for  the  beginning  of  1918,  at  least,  the  No.  52  list,  less  a  45  per  cent  discount, 
and  God  help  those  fellows  who,  by  soling  their  cheap  material  at  low  prices 
have  forced  themselves  into  the  market  of  high  priced  materials  against  what 
is  going  to  be  Wilder-Strong  competition. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  if  you  and  the  rest  of  our  agents  combine  into 
giving  us  a  nice  volume,  we  can  hold  right  where  we  now  stand,  but  volume  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  present  figure. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  quite  evident  that  large 
advances  in  selling  prices  were  not  necessary  to  cover  the  advance 
in  cost  to  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co.  either  in  1916  or  1&17, 
and  that  the  motive  behind  the  secretary's  efforts  to  bring  about 
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price  advances  in  accordance  with  the  increased  cost  findings  was  a 
desire  for  larger  profits  through  direct  control  of  price  competition. 
It  also  appears  from  the  failure  of  attempts  to  advance  prices  in 
both  1916  and  1917,  that  advances  in  accordance  with  the  findings 
of  the  cost  committee  were  not  considered  necessary  by  the  majority 
of  large  manufacturers  of  ensilage  machinery.  Failure  of  the  eflfort 
to  control  competition  in  both  years  was  due  to  the  fact  that  manu- 
facturers chose  to  increase  profits  through  increased  volume  rather 
than  through  increased  selling  price  alone. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  no  formal  cost  study  was  conducted  owing 
to  the  decision  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
to  conduct  no  further  compilations  of  costs  for  study  at  meetings. 
Mr.  Eynd,  however,  appears  to  have  discussed  the  matter  of  increased 
costs  with  several  other  manufacturers.  On  October  30,  1918,  Mr. 
Rynd  wrote  a  letter  to  S.  E.  Swayne,  of  Swayne,  Robinson  &  Co., 
Richmond,  Ind.,  in  which  he  stated : 

You  are  lucky  in  being  able  to  determine  anywhere  neai*  what  your  1919 
silo  filler  is  going  to  cost.  We,  Wilder-Strong,  folks  have  certain  ideas  on  the 
subject,  more  or  less  vague  because  tinctured  by  uncertainties  of  labor,  failure 
to  obtain  all  materials  on  contracts  and  resultant  necessity  o(  buying  odds 
and  ends  from  store  stock. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  talked  with  three  or  four  competitors 
about  matter  of  costs.  One  of  them  dopes  it  out  that  his  machine  is  going 
to  cost  25  per  cent  more  in  1919  than  it  did  in  1918.  Another  thinks  that  15 
per  cent  will  cover  and  still  another  is  figuring  around  the  20  per  cent  mark. 
No  wonder  they  are  clamoring  for  an  early  meeting  of  the  ensilage  machinery 
department.  We  predict  that  the  subject  of  costs  which  will  be  discussed 
at  that  forthcoming  meeting  will  receive  most  thoroughly  careful  attention 
of  every  man  present. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  on  November  19,  1918,  various 
manufacturers  set  down  their  costs  on  slips  of  paper  which  were 
summarized  by  the  chairman.  From  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
it  appears  that  as  the  materials  for  1919  production  had  already  been 
purchased  at  prevailing  prices,  manufacturers  "would  be  unable 
to  absorb  any  shrinkage  due  to  declines"  in  case  any  declines  de- 
veloped during  the  year.    (See  p.  521.) 

Plaice  exchanges. — For  some  years  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
ensilage-machinery  department  it  appears  that  a  number  of  firms 
building  ensilage  machinery  exchanged  their  price  lists.  The  object 
of  such  exchange  was  said  to  be  to  make  competition  more  open  and 
aboveboard  and  to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  price  cutting  among 
competitors  arising  out  of  the  sometimes  distorted  reports  of  sales- 
men and  bargain  hunting  customers.  After  the  formation  of  the 
department  manufacturers  continued  exchanging  prices,  terms,  and 
shipping  dates  as  before.  These  exchanges  were  carried  on  by  the 
individual  manufacturers,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  ensilage  depart- 
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ment.  Attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Rynd  to  increase  the  number  of 
manufacturers  with  whom  he  exchanged  prices  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Wilder- Strong  Implement  Co.  to  include  practically  all  ensilage- 
machinery  manufacturers  regardless  of  whether  they  were  affiliated 
with  the  ensilage  department. 

Following  the  meeting  of  October  27, 1916,  Mr.  Rynd  immediately 
initiated  exchanges  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the  action  of 
others  in  advandng  prices.  As  the  result  of  his  investigation  he  wrote 
E.  W.  McCullough,  under  date  of  February  17,  1917,  stating  that 
he  proposed  to  present  a  tabular  statement  of  prices  then  prevailing 
for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department 
on  February  27, 1917.  To  this  proposal  E.  W.  McCullough,  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  the  association,  replied  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1917,  stating  that  prices  could  not  be  considered  at  all.  His 
statement  was  as  follows : 

As  before  suggested,  I  feel  that  the  matter  of  prices  should  be  studiously 
avoided  in  all  communications  to  meml)ers,  and  with  reference  to  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter — as  to  bringing  a  sheet  of  prices  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  department  and  presenting  it — this  would  be  entirely  against  the 
rulings  already  established  by  our  executive  board. 

If  we  can  not  through  our  efforts  to  standardize  this  product  and  educate  our 
members  along  lines  of  costs  and  do  other  things  of  a  similar  character  render 
this  department  as  interesting  and  satisfactory  as  other  departments,  which 
have  followed  similar  lines,  it  would  be  strange  indeed;  but  the  question  of 
considering  prices  at  all  would  have  to  be  avoided. 

I  wish  that  you  were  here  so  that  we  could  talk  this  matter  over  together 
rather  than  write,  as  letters  are  always  susceptible  to  wrong  construction,  but 
will  be  glad  to  go  into  this  question  with  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
department  here  the  27th,  so  that  we  will  not  need  to  have  it  come  up  again. 

Somewhat  later  in  1917,  Secretary  Rynd  initiated  a  general  price 
exchange  from  which  a  tabulation  showing  the  price  of  21  manu- 
facturers was  made  and  forwarded  to  those  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  exchange.  Under  date  of  June  11, 1917,  Mr.  Rynd  wrote 
to  Mr.  Swayne,  president  of  the  department,  stating  it  to  be  his  hope 
that  as  the  result  of  the  tabulation  some  manufacturers  would  increase 
their  prices.    Mr.  Rynd's  letter  stated : 

We  have  just  completed  and  handed  over  to  the  stenographers  form  letter 
which,  accompanied  by  copy  of  report  from  21  filler  builders,  will  to-day  be 
mailed  to  those  who  participated,  and,  of  course,  one  to  your  ofiBce. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  some  of  the  figures  in  question  show 
one  of  three  things ;  either  a  desire  to  lose  money,  or  raw  materials  purchased 
at  ridiculously  low  prices,  or  a  fear  of  what  might  be  precedent  established  by 
the  other  fellow. 

Personally,  the  writer  hopes  that  the  layout  will  indicate  to  some  the  folly 
of  their  course  at  present. 

On  May  23,  1917,  A.  O.  Silver,  treasurer  of  the  Silver  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  wrote  Secretary  Rynd  requesting  in- 
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f  CH^mation  as  to  prices  being  charged  by  other  manuf  arturers.  This 
information  was  for  use  of  the  Silver  Manulaeturing  Co.  as  a  guide 
in  making  a  proposed  price  advance  to  become  effective  July  1, 1&17. 
Mr.  Silver's  letter  was  as  follows: 

Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  what  tbe  varfofis  members  are  dc^ng,  or 
propose  to  do»  to  keep  pace  with  the  c(»U9tantly  increasing  cost  of  prodiKtioD? 

We  have  made  no  change  in  osr  prices  since  January  1,  but  all  of  our  «»- 
tracts  provide  for  revision  of  prices  July  1^  and  it  is  our,, intention  to  make 
some  revision  to  take  effect  July  1,  but  just  what  this  wttl  be  we  are  undecided, 
and  if  you  can  give  us  any  information  based  on  what  other  members  are 
Skying  that  will  guide  us  in  the  matter  it  will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

On  May  30,  1917,  Secretary  Eynd  forwarded  a  tabulation  show- 
ing the  prices  quoted  by  nine  manufacturers — evidently  a  part  of  the 
data  included  in  the  tabulation  of  21  manufacturers  mentioned  above. 
On  June  2,  1917,  Mr.  Silver  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  tabula- 
tion and  announced  that  the  prices  of  the  Silver  Manufacturing  Co. 
would  advance  SO  per  cent  on  July  1,  1917.  In  commenting  on  the 
information  contained  in  the  tabulation,  Mr.  Silver  said : 

From  this  adrance  infonxmtion  it  looks  as  though  our  prices  might  be  a  little 
out  of  Une  with  our  competitors  but  we  fully  beiieve  another  30  or  60  days  will 
demonstrate  that  our  action  is  fully  justified;  and  we  will  awpreeiate  it  if  you 
will  give  us  ycmr  complete  report  as  soofi  as  co£ia|)dled. 

Other  exchanges  were  carried  on  among  members  from  time  to 
time,  but  following  the  decision  of  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co. 
to  meet  competitive  prices  after  the  meeting  of  October  30^  1917, 
Mr.  Eynd  does  not  appear  to  have  acted  as  a  clearing  hotese  for  price 
information  as  he  did  prior  to  the  fall  of  1917. 

Repair  prices. — In  February,  1917,  the  Wilder-Strong  Implement 
Co.  was  revising  repair  prices.  Mr.  Eynd  addressed  letters  to  cer- 
tain competitors  requesting  their  repair  price  lists  and  discounts  to 
serve  as  a  check  qu  the  prices  proposed  by  his  company.  In  letters 
addressed  to  the  Swayne,  Eobinson  &  Co.  and  the  Silver  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Mr.  Eynd  suggested  the  subject  of  repair  prices  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting  of  the  ensilage  department.  Under  date 
of  February  16,  1917,  A.  O.  Silver  replied  incloang  repair  list  of  the 
Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  dis- 
counts to  jobbers  and  dealers  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  owing 
to  the  different  methods  of  handling,  cost  of  construction,  etc.,  the 
discussion  of  repair  prices  at  a  meeting  of  the  department  for  the 
purpose  of  standardizing  repair  price  lists  would  not  be  advisable. 
No  further  proposals  to  make  repair  price  lists  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion at  department  meetings  appear  to  have  been  made. 

Nearly  a  year  later  Mr.  Eynd,  in  response  to  a  request  of  J.  E. 
Dove,  sales  manager  of  Swayne,  Eobinson  &  Co.,  forwarded  oe^es 
of  the  repair  price  lists  of  the  Wilder-Strcmg  Co.    In  explaining 
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these  lists  Mr.  Bynd  pointed  out  that  owing  to  uncertainty  of  future 
material  and  labor  prices  in  the  early  months  of  1^17,  three  columns 
of  prices  were  printed  on  the  list,  each  column  from  left  to  right 
being  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  succeeding  one.  In  commenting, 
on  this  three  column  arrangement  Mr.  Bynd  said : 

Since  we  evolved  Giis  scheme  Wilder-Strong  have  awak^ied  to  the  fact  that 
they  built  better  than  they  knew.  For  instance,  if  you  60  not  specify  the  col- 
umn from  which  you  are  quoting,  the  quotee  v^y  naturally  and  properly  selects 
the  lower  one.  If  you  have  a  customer  who  in  the  past  has  stung  you  a  little 
bit  with  unreasonable  claims,  you  can  by  carving  off  all  but  the  highest  list 
realize  a  little  bit  extra  to  cover  pa^  losses. 

After  we  had  these  sheets  printed,  we  took  lots  of  100  each  up  to  our  local 
printer  and  had  him  trim  therefrom,  in  one  case  the  low  column,  and  In  the 
other  case  both  the  low  and  middle,  leaving  only  the  high.  We  dope  it  out  to 
be  a  rattling  good  stunt. 

Stwhdani^dizaiion, — One  of  the  first  official  actions  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  ensilage  department  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion on  June  21, 1916,  recommending — 

The  use  of  price  lists  in  which  the  parts  named  hereinafter  are  listed  as  extra 
items  and  charged  as  extras  rather  than  a  part  of  regular  equipment*  viz, 
knives,  other  than  those  regularly  attached  to  knife  head  of  machine;  shred- 
der bars ;  knife  grinders ;  doubletrees  and  neck  yokes. 

.This  resolution  was  formally  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  department  October  30,  1917,  over  a  year  after  the  action  of  the 
executive  committee  in  formulating  the  recommendation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  October  27,  1916,  it  was  reported  that 
inconsistencies  existed  in  throat  dimensions  against  capacity  in  tons 
per  hour  and  power  required.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  department  with  instructions  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  on  the  subject  if  they  considered  the  matter  of 
sufficient  importance.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  which 
reported  at  the  annual  meeting  October  30,  1917,  one  year  later,  that 
it  found  "  decided  inconsistencies  applying  in  a  marked  degree  to 
the  cylinder  type  between  horsepower  requirements  and  tonnage  per 
hour  as  related  to  square  inches  of  feed  openings."  A  member  stated 
that  there  should  be  some  standardization,  as  there  had  been  "  con- 
siderable misapprehension  on  the  part  of  buyers  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  machine."  He  thought  tests  necessary  to  establish  capacity 
ratings  for  different  makes. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  stated  that  in  response  to  letters 
sent  out  to  manufacturers  only  two  had  reported  tests,  both  of  which 
justified  the  claims  made.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  com- 
mittee was  retained  to  continue  its  study. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Conservation  Division  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  the  matter  of  reducing  the  number  of  sizes  and 
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types  of  cutters  manufactured  was  taken  up  and  on  May  24, 1918,  rec- 
ommendations covering  proposed  eliminations  were  acted  upon  by 
the  department.  At  the  annual  meeting  November  19,  1918,  the 
chairman  of  the  standardization  committee  recommended  that  the 
eliminations  already  made  should  be  made  permanent.  The  secre- 
tary and  general  manager  of  the  National  Association  stated  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  were  allowed  to  submit  their 
own  slate  of  eliminations  to  the  Conservation  Division,  it  would  "  look 
as  if  we  did  not  have  much  backbone  if  we  should  now  go  back  to  the 
old  undesired  order  of  things."  He  stated  that  it  was  in  every  way 
legal  for  manufacturers  to  vote  to  maintain  eliminations,  and  sug- 
gested the  possible  desirability  of  taking  definite  action  in  the  en- 
silage machinery  line.  The  executive  committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation had,  on  November  14,  1918,  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  all  war-time  eliminations  should  be  made  permanent 
in  the  industry.  The  minutes  of  the  ensilage  department  meeting  on 
November  19,  1918,  show  that  the  following  action  was  taken  by  the 
department  to  make  the  eliminations  permanent : 

*  *  *  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  eliminations  schedule  handed  down  by 
the  Conservation  Division,  War  Industries  Board,  represent  a  great  economical 
valu^  to  the  manufacturer,  dealer,  and  farmer,  the  meeting  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  continue  to  manufac- 
ture but  four  sizes  of  ensilage  cutters  for  the  year  1919  in  conformity  in  full 
with  the  present  ruling  of  the  Conservation  Division,  War  Industries  Board, 
and, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  standardization  committee  give  considera- 
tion to  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  number  of  sizes  of  ensilage  cutters 
to  not  more  than  five,  or  decreasing  the  number  to  three  sizes  for  the  trade 
following  1919,  and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  department. 

At  the  1918  meeting,  the  question  of  standardizing  the  length  of 
cut  for  silo-filling  machines,  and  of  standardizing  speed  of  belt 
travel  were  considered.  The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that 
standardization  of  belt  travel  is  a  matter  which  should  rightfully  be 
determined  by  manufacturers  of  engines  and,  therefore  no  action  was 
taken  other  than  to  express  the  full  sympathy  of  the  department  with 
the  movement  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department  then  under 
way  to  standardize  belt  travel.  Discussion  of  standard  cuf  lengths 
revealed  overwhelming  sentiment  favoring  short  lengths  of  cut,  as 
fodder  cut  in  short  lengths  fills  the  silo  more  compactly  and  there  is, 
consequently,  less  shrinkage.  Following  the  discussion  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried : 

Resolved,  That  beginning  with  the  season  following  1919,  we  will  furnish 
ensilage  cutters  as  standard,  cutting  but  two  lengths ;  if  additional  equipment 
is  required  to  cut  additional  lengths,  they  may  be  furnished  but  only  as  an 
extra. 
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In  closing  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  resolution  affirming 
the  eliminations  program  and  standardizing  cut  lengths  be  sent  to 
all  manufacturers  of  ensilage  machinery  with  the  request  that  they 
indicate  whether  they  approved  of  the  actions  taken  at  the  meeting. 

The  full  maintenance  of  war-time  eliminations  as  provided  by  the 
resolution  of  November  19,  1918,  was  evidently  regarded  by  manu- 
facturers as  being  too  restrictive.  At  a  meeting  of  the  department 
held  in  Chicago  on  March  6,  1919,  the  matter  was  reconsidered  and 
the  following  resolution  was  passed,  which  leaves  the  maintenance  of 
war-time  eliminations  to  the  judgment  of  each  manufacturer  as  to 
the  actual  needs  of  his  trade : 

That  all  manufacturers  continue  present  eliminations  as  far  as  possible,  but 
in  any  event  pledge  themselves  not  to  increase  the  number  of  competitive  sizes 
and  styles  beyond  what  can  be  proven  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  real  needs 
of  a  very  considerable  volume  of  trade. 

Standardization  has  a  very  vital  relation  to  cost  study  and  cost 
comparisons  as  carried  on  by  the  department.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  October  30,  1917,  this  was  clearly  stated  by  a  member  who 
said : 

*  *  *  It -was  thought  that  if  the  ensilage  people  had  a  standard  machine 
that  it  would  enable  a  more  intelligent  comparison  of  costs  and,  by  standard- 
izing certain  items  of  equipment,  make  possible  a  more  uniform  and  lower  cost. 

At  the  same  meeting  (October  30,  1917)  the  matter  of  adopting 
standard  equipment  for  machines  in  relation  to  uniformity  of  price 
was  discussed  and  a  resolution  adopted  instructing  the  chairman  to 
appoint  a  committee  on  standardization  of  equipment.  The  minutes 
thus  record  the  consideration  given  to  the  subject : 

The  advisability  of  standard  equipment  was  suggested  which  would  put  aU 
prices  of  machines  on  a  comparative  basis.  Discussion  of  this  question  cul- 
minated in  the  following  motion,  properly  supported  and  carried : 

•*  That  the  new  executive  chairman  be  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  on 
standardization  of  equipment." 

Other  activities. — At  various  meetings  of  the  department,  con- 
sideration was  given  to  uniform  contract  blanks,  terms,  consignment 
contracts,  courtesy  to  competitors,  and  other  trade  practices  and  con- 
clusions embodied  in  resolutions  recommending  certain  policies  to 
be  followed  as  a  means  of  improving  trade  conditions.  At  the  1917 
meeting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  materials  and  the  shortage  of 
labor  received  some  attention.  Trade  conditions  were  discussed,  and 
it  was  declared  to  be  "the  consensus  of  opinion  that  1918  offered  great 
possibilities  for  the  sale  of  both  ensilage  cutters  and  silos  at  the  neces- 
sary high  prices." 

The  president  of  the  Silo  Manufacturers'  Association  addressed  the 
department  in  1917  on  the  subject  of  the  advantageous  cooperation 
between  the  department  and  the  Silo  Manufacturers'  Association  in 
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publicity  work  to  increase  the  sale  of  both  silos  and  ensilage  ma- 
chinery. Consideration  was  given  to  an  opinion  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association's  attorneys  as  to  the  manufacturers' 
liability  in  cases  of  accidents  due  to  latent  defects  in  construction. 
This  subject  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  department  as  ^isilage  ma- 
chinery is  a  somewhat  dangerous  type  of  farm  equipment  to  operate. 
Various  instances  in  which  manuf acturears  have  become  involved  in 
suits  for  damages  in  case  of  accident  were  discussed  and  the  president 
of  the  department  proposed  a  clause  that  might  wdl  be  inserted  in 
employers'  liability  policies  of  manufacturers  to  cover  losses  resulting 
from  accidents  occurring  in  the  operation  of  ensilage  machinery  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  in  which  the  courts  held  the  manufac- 
turer liable  on  account  of  latent  defects  in  construction. 

The  1918  meeting  discussed  the  use  of  trade  acceptances  and  passed 
a  resolution  recommending  that  in  sales  of  ensilage  cutters  direct  to 
users  settlement  by  cash,  note,  or  trade  acceptance  ^ould  be  required 
on  delivery.  This  recommendaticm  was  aimed  to  correct  the  practice, 
regarded  as  a  trade  evil,  of  allowing  settlement  after  trial. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  after- war  situation  it  was  stated 
that  the  generally  expressed  opinion  was  that  the  cost  of  material, 
labor,  and  transportation  were  not  likely  to  decline  suddenly  and  that 
further  advances  in  these  items  might  appear.  Eegarding  future 
prices  it  was  felt  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  material  for  1919  pro- 
duction had  already  been  purchased  at  then  prevailing  prices,  manu- 
facturers would  be  unable  to  absorb  the  shrinkage  in  case  of  declines 
in  materials  and  that  selling  prices,  therefore,  would  not  fall. 

Summary. — Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  ensilage  department 
in  1915,  there  never  had  been  a  cooperative  organization  made  up 
exclusively  of  manufacturers  of  ensilage  machinery.  The  line  itself 
is  comparatively  new  as  an  important  branch  of  farm  machinery 
manufacture  and  conditions  existing  in  its  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion were  the  result  of  unrestricted  competitive  growth.  There  wei'e 
great  difficulties  to  overcome  in  creating  a  cooperative  attitude  among 
manufacturers  and  a  great  many  conditions  regarded  as  trade  evils 
to  be  eliminated.  With  the  accomplishments  of  years  of  cooperative 
effort  in  other  departments  as  a  pattern,  the  ensilage  department,  rep- 
resenting at  the  outset  less  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  manufac- 
turers building  ensilage  machinery,  set  out  to  attain  almost  at  a  bound 
what  was  the  result  of  years  of  slow  progress  in  other  lines. 

From  the  date  of  its  formation,  control  of  price  competition  was  an 
object  toward  which  the  activities  of  the  department  were  directed. 
There  is  very  evident  use  of  cost  study  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
cooperative  understanding. equivalent  to  an  agreement  to  advance 
prices.    Failure  to  accomplish  the  advances  contemplated  was  due 


to  the  newQe£»  e4  the  department,  which  had  not  in  IdM  created  the 
requisite  cooperative  attitude  among  its  members;  to  the  fact  that  the 
department  membership  did  not  include  certain  important  manu- 
facturers,- and  to  the  crudeness  of  the  methods  used  rather  than  to 
any  lack  of  intent  to  advance  prices,  or  to  any  actual  restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  secretary  of  the  national  association  over  the  activities  of 
the  department.  Standardization,  including  definite  specification 
of  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  with  machines  and  the  adoption 
of  a  definite  schedule  of  war-time  eliminations,  tended  to  reduce  fac- 
tory costs,  and  also  to  eliminate  competition  based  on  the  giving  of 
extra  equipment  on  machines.  The  adoption  of  uniform  terms  tended 
to  limit  competition  based  on  the  granting  of  credit,  while  the  efforts 
of  the  department  to  equalize  prices  and  induce  manufacturers  to 
adopt  uniform  limitations  of  shipping  dates  tended  still  further  to 
narrow  the  field  of  price  competition. 

From  the  outset  there  was  a  tendency  to  accomplish  aE.  desired 
ends,  including  price  advances,  by  definite  agreement.  Overzeal  in 
attempts  to  eliminate  price  competition  by  methods  involving  agree- 
ments necessitated  correction  and  direction  by  the  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Association.  Attempts  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  both  members  and  nonmembers  for  failure  to  ad- 
Tftnce  prices  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  cost  study  also  neces- 
sitated diplomatic  action  of  the  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Association  as  a  mediator  to  prevent  price  competition 
which  would  have  retarded,  if  not  actually  prevented,  the  attainment 
of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  cooperation.  A  direct  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  price  policy  of  a  member  necessitated  action  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  in  the  form  of  the  censorship 
rule  of  November  9,  1916,  providing  that  all  official  correspondence 
of  department  secretaries  must  be  submitted  to  the  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  asscK^iation  to  prevent  this,  or  any  <^er  depart- 
m^it  of  the  association,  carrying  its  activities  into  fields  regarded 
by  the  association  as  illegal. 

The  use  of  a  schedule  of  material  prkes  for  the  adjus^ent  of 
actual  cost  figures  submitted  resulted  in  the  consideration  of  theo- 
r^icat  costs  built  up  on  the  assumpti<m  that  aU  materials  were  pur- 
chased at  the  arbitrarily  chosen  prices. 

The  combined  activities  of  the  department  along  tiie  lines  of  cost 
study,  adoption  of  uniform  terms  of  settlem^at,  standardization^  and 
efforts  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  dipping  dates  were  intaided  to 
bring  about  general  price  advances  and  uniformity  of  prices  by  in- 
terfering with  the  normal  workings  of  free  competition  based  on  in- 
dividual efficiency  in  production  and  distribution. 
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Section  10. — ^Activities  of  harvesting-maohine  manufacturers. 

Manufacturers  of  harvesting  machinery  are  not  organized  as  an 
association  nor  as  a  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Association  apparently  because  the  preponderance  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  has  enabled  it  to  dominate  the  trade  to  such  an 
extent  that  whatever  prices  this  company  makes  must  be  followed 
by  other  companies.  The  only  attempt  at  organization  of  which 
there  is  evidence  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  to  become  a  party  to  the  prof)osal.  The  events  leading 
up  to  this  refusal  are  interesting  as  indicative  of  the  plight  of  smaller 
manufacturers  operating  in  competition  with  a  very  large  one.  Cor- 
respondence covering  these  events  is  illuminating  also  as  regards  ex- 
changes of  price  information  among  manufacturers.  It  indicates 
that  even  though  no  organization  has  been  accomplished,  a  very 
eifective  spirit  of  cooperation  prevails  among  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  line. 

Price  exchanges  in  1916. — On  March  10,  1916,  G.  N.  Peek,  vice 
president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  wrote  Alexander  Legge,  general  manager 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  complaining  of  the  Texas  Har- 
vester Co.'s  prices.    He  wrote : 

We  assume  that  you  do  not  control  the  Texas  Harvester  Co.  and  are  power- 
less in  this  matter,  but  it  looks  to  us  as  though  it  was  rather  shortsighted  to 
take  care  of  this  year's  trade  at  the  old  prices,  in  view  of  the  present  situation 
respecting  materials  and  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Legge  replied  on  March  13  : 

This  Texas  harvester  contract  is  one  of  the  few  accounts  we  have  that  are 
not  so  well  in  hand  that  we  can  handle  them  as  we  see  fit.  Under  our  contract 
with  the  Texa§  people  there  is  a  minimum  guaranteed  amount  of  goods  to  be 
taken  each  season  and  we  are  not  in  position  to  make  any  change  in  price 
until  this  minimum  has  been  reached.  In  the  case  of  grain  binders,  I  under- 
stand that  the  crop  down  there  is  unfavorable  and  it  Is  evident  that  they 
figure  that  the  minimum  number  of  binders  will  be  suflScient  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  on  July  28, 1916,  Henry  W.  Hudson,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Walter  A,  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Ma- 
chine Co.,  wrote: 

We  have  to-day  answered  your  general  circular  letter  GT-390  Misc.,  and 
stated  in  this  letter  our  policy  with  respect  to  prices  for  1917. 

We  feel  very  keenly  that  this  is  the  opportunity  for  all  manufacturers  of 
goods  such  as  ours  to  establish  selling  prices  on  the  basis  of  their  estimated 
costs,  which  is  far  from  being  the  basis  on  which  they  have  been  established 
for  at  least  a  great  many  years.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  seems  to  us  the  time  to  seize 
the  opportunity  presented  by  such  general  chaotic  conditions  to .  establish  a 
range  of  prices  that  will  be  at  least  rational,  with  a  hope  that  they  may  be 
maintained  for  a  series  of  years.    At  any  rate,  if  It  does  become  necessary 
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to  make  a  certain  percentage  reduction  sucli  a  reduction  can  be  applied  to 
the  entire  list  without  disturbing  the  relative  profitableness  of  the  different 
types  of  machines,  and  most  certainly  we  intend  to  make  this  list  high  enough 
to  cover  the  abnormal  cost  confronting  us  for  1917. 

This  is  our  program  and  we  propose  to  carry  it  out  regardless  of  what  our 
competitors  may  do  and  we  know  to  a  certain  extent  what  is  proposed  by 
some  of  them.  However,  regardless  of  the  degree  of  confidence  we  may  show 
on  this  subject,  it  would,  of  course,  be  most  satisfactory  for  us  to  have  a 
clearer  idea  than  we  have  of  Just  how  the  majority  of  our  competitors  propose 
to  handle  this  situation  *  *  *.  Your  circular  letter  puts  us  in  mind  to 
write  you  and  ask  you  for  any  information  which  you  may  be  in  a  position 
to  give,  either  in  the  form  of  a  general  statement  as  to  what  you  understand 
the  majority  of  our  competitors  propose  doing  or,  possibly,  you  may  be  in  a 
position  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  advise  us  specifically  what  some  of  our 
competitors  propose  to  do  individually.  So  far  as  our  own  position  is  concerned 
you  are  at  perfect  liberty,  if  you  wish,  to  quote  us  and  our  intentions.     *     *     ♦ 

Mr.  McCuUough  replied,  on  July  31,  as  follows : 

There  is  a  large  production  of  implements  and  farm  operating  equipment  in 
this  country,  at  times  more  than  seems  necessary  for  domestic  trade,  conse- 
quwitly,  this  brings  about  intense  competition,  and  it  must  be  made  intelligent  if 
the  concerns  engaged  in  the  industry  are  to  survive,  for  conditions  are  such  that 
every  possible  economy  must  be  made  in  both  production  and  distribution,  if 
a  fair  profit  is  to  be  preserved,  and  those  who  continue  on  a  guesswork  basis 
or  by  permitting  their  competitors  to  set  the  pace  for  th^n,  will  be  eliminated, 
we  are  satisfied,  within  the  next  few  years.     *    *    * 

Relative  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  in  our  lines  are  doing 
generally,  beg  to  say  that  as  an  organization  we  are  not  permitted  to  deal  in 
matters  of  either  purchasing  or  selling  prices,  consequently  will  not  check  up 
or  keep  track  of  exact  figures  relating  to  the  wares  of  any  of  our  members.  We 
do,  however,  through  our  interests  in  costs,  keep  in  touch  with  the  general  situ- 
ation, and  find  that  tillage  implements  generally  have  been  advanced  by  many 
leading  manufacturers  an  average  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  but  this  advance  does 
not,  as  you  probably  are  aware,  cover  the  increased  cost  of  production. 

Just  what  other  steps  will  be  taken  we  can  not  say,  but  if  the  present  costs 
of  materials  are  maintained  it  is  obvious  that  other  advances  will  have  to  be 
made  to  preserve  fair  profits,  and  we  believe  the  intelligence  of  manufacturers 
in  these  lines  will  insure  its  being  done.  All  such  action,  however,  must  be 
individual,  for  the  situation  in  most  plants  differs  somewhat,  and  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  at  this  time  for  any  of  them  to  delay  their  adjustments 
waiting  to  see  what  their  competitors  might  do. 

We  have  much  evidence  to  Indicate  that  old-time  practice  is  passing  and  that 
manufacturers  are  coming  to  the  point  that  they  will  make  their  own  prices 
instead  of  having  some  one  else  make  them  for  them.  The  very  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  present  selling  prices  in  these  lines  is  proof  of  this  fact. 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter  on  August  7  Mr.  Hudson  expressed  him- 
self more  frankly : 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  our  own 
line  and  allied  lines  vdll  absorb  a  certain  portion  of  the  business  sense  that 
seems  to  animate  the  rest  of  the  business  world  and  make  a  little  hay  while 
the  sun  shines  to  get  prices  up  where  they  ought  to  be, 
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Whj,  in  the  name  of  common  gense^  any  bocly  of  business  men,  manufacture 
Ing  a  necessity  and  having  under  their  control  the  major  portion  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  in  their  own  line,  should  deliberately  elect  to  name  prices  that 
do  not  net  a  profit  on  any  particular  article  they  manufacture,  Is  beyond  the 
writer's  comprehension,  especially  during  a  period  when  ccmditions  are  so  ab- 
normal that  any  prices  in'  reason  can  be  asked  and  had  and  when  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  labor  is  such  that  there  is  every  warrant  for  their  demand- 
ing and  getting  an  adequate  price  for  their  product. 

Secretary  McCuUough  replied  on  August  9  inclosing  a  report  of 
the  association's  special  committee  on  materials  dealing  with  the 
steel  situation.  Apparently  in  the  effort  to  reassure  Mr.  Hudson,  he 
wrote: 

The  statements  of  the  committee  could  hardly  be  stronger  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  refiguring  of  costs  and  the  adjustment  of  one's  selling  conditions  to  meet 
the  present  situation,  from  which  early  relief  is  hardly  to  be  expected  *  *  *. 
We  have  but  little  fear  that  the  whole  line  will  ai^reciate  the  importance  of  the 
suggestions  made  and  be  governed  accordingly. 

Neither  the  Wood  company  nor  any  of  the  smaller  companies  were 

willing  to  raise  prices  until  the  two  large  companies,  Deere  &  Co.  and 

the  International  Harvester  Co.,  had  done  so.    On  November  14, 1916, 

Deere  &  Co.  wrote  the  Independent  Harvester  Co.  as  follows : 

We  are  right  now  contemplating  radical  changes  upward  in  our  prices ;  which 
we  expect  to  put  into  effect  between  now  and  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Independent  Harvester  Co.  replied  on  November  15 : 

Necessarily,  the  "  big  fellows  "  fix  our  prices  and  terms,  and  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  material  market,  we,  and  I  believe  all  other  manufacturers, 
whether  "  big  "  or  **  little,"  are  facing  a  very  serious  situation,  for  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  selling  material  for  less  than  it  costs  us,  and  unless  the  seiilng  price 
of  our  implements  is  radically  increased  it  would  be  much  better  to  close  down 
the  factories. 

Our  plans  at  present  are  for  an  advance  of  at  least  5  per  cent  on  our  entire 
line,  taking  effect  December  1,  with  a  further  advance  of  5  per  cent  soon  there- 
after,  and  hopes  of  a  third  advance  of  a  like  amount  before  the  late  spring, 

Deere  &  Co.  replied  on  November  16 : 

Frankly,  at  the  present  time  we  are  thinking  about  a  g^eral  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance. This,  of  course,  does  not  bring  us  up  anywhere  near  the  present  market 
cost  of  material  and  will  have  to  be  followed  later  by  further  advances. 

On  November  28, 1916,  E,  K.  McLean,  jr.,  domestic  sales  manager 
ior  the  Wood  company,  wrote  Mr.  McCullough  in  refereace  to  a 
report  that  the  International  Hanrester  Ca  had  increased  its  prices. 
The  writer  said : 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  *  *  *  be  good  enough  to  wrtte  me 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  increase  upon  the  part  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  *  *  *  is  an  advance  over  the  price  at  which  they  have  been 
writing  1917  business  or  is  this  an  advance  over  1916?     *     *     ♦ 

Of  course  we  are  vitally  interested  in  this  price  situation  ♦  ♦  *  por  our 
own  protection  we  will  be  forced  to  put  advances  into  effect  and  yet,  considering 
that  our  prices  are  now  so  high,  we  hesitate  to  make  further  advances  unless 


tkus  is  done  generally  by  all  concerns  in  our  line^  as  tl^eir  experi^ice  no  <}oiU»t 
is  similar  to  ours,  and  therefore  they  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  to  costs, 
and  we  should  think  they  would  also  have  to  advance  their  prices  during  the 
season.  It  has  been  the  writer's  judgment  we  would  see  these  advances  become 
effective  not  later  than  January  1,  perhaps  even  earlier. 

Mr.  McCullough  in  his  reply  on  December  1  was  not  able  to  give 
any  information  regarding  the  International  Harvester  Co.'s  prices. 
He  wrote : 

As  the  association  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  prices  in  any  form,  we 
accumulate  no  information  whatever  concerning  them,  and  the  writer  only 
knows  in  a  general  way  what  Is  being  done,  bi^t  his  knowledge  is  of  such  a 
firagm^itary  character,  do  not  consider  it  would  be  worth  while  quoting  here. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  on  the  part  of  all  manu« 
facturers  in  our  lines  relative  to  their  costs  and  increasing  expense,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  they  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  recognizing  this  Increased 
expense  in  their  selling  prices,  and  the  experience  of  most  of  them  has  been 
like  yours — that  the  dealer  and  consumer  seem  to  appreciate  that*  there  is  no 
other  way  of  treating  actual  increased  costs  In  the  conduct  of  any  business. 

On  December  21,  Mr.  McLean,  wrote  C.  S,  Brantingham,  president 
of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Ca,  requei^ing  information  regarding 
advances,  as  follows: 

We  are  considering  advances  in  prices  which  we  will  have  to  put  Into 
effect  for  the  balance  of  the  year  *  *  *.  If  you  can  do  so  consistently  I 
wotild  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  whether 
your  company  is  contemplating  an  advance  in  price.  If  so,  about  what  this 
will  amount  to  and  when  they  will  become  effective. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  our  other  friends  are  going  to  do?  I  under- 
stand the  John  Deere  people  have  just  about  decided  upon  an  advance    *    *    •, 

Mr.  Brantingham  replied  on  December  26 : 

We  have  practically  decided  to  make  a  further  advance  about  Janu- 
ary 1     *     *     *. 

The  difficult  part  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  not  being  permitted  to  discuss 
prices  with  competitors^  we  can  only  learn  what  they  are  doing  after  it  is  done, 
and  we  have  rather  felt  that  we  would  like  to  see  what  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
companies  do  before  we  make  our  own  advance  effective.  We  feel  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  very  considerable  advance  on  mowers — at  least  $6  or  $8,  but  we 
are  rather  fearful  that  we  are  going  to  be  unable  to  get  more  than  $3  to  $5. 

Apparently  the  Wood  company  was  satisfied  with  the  information 
regarding  future  prices  of  its  competitors,  for  Mr.  McLean  replied  to 
Mr.  Brantingham  on  December  29,  as  follows: 

We  have  practically  decided  to  adtance  our  prices  at  an  early  date,  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent.  I  believe  the  John  Deere  Co.  will  put  about  such  an 
advance  into  effect  on  January  1    ♦    *  •  *. 

Deere  &  Co.  did,  in  fact,  advance  prices  on  January  1,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  letter  written  on  January  15,  1917,  by  the  Acme 
Harvesting  Machine  Co.  to  A.  G.  Umbarger,  of  Deere  &  Co. : 

Further  reference  is  made  to  your  favor  of  January  10,  regarding  advance 
effective  January  1,  1917,  on  your  harvesting  and  hay  tool  line.    We  have  also 
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decided  upon  an  advance  to  become  effective  in  the  very  near  future,  as  per 
the  inclosed  schedule. 

Attempt  to  hold  conference  of  manufacturers  in  1917. — In  the 
spring  of  1917  came  the  attempt  to  have  a  conference  of  harvesting- 
machine  manufacturers.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Henry  W. 
Hudson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing 
&  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary 
of  the  National  Association,  on  April  9,  1917,  as  follows: 

Sometime  within  the  next  month  or  two  we,  as  well  as  all  other  manufac- 
turers of  harvesting  machines,  have  got  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
our  probable  costs  are  going  to  be  for  machines  for  the  1918  harvest,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  will  naturally  commence  in  July  or  August  of  1917,  and  the 
more  cooperation  that  is  had  between  the  different  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  harvesting  machines  along  the  lines  of  determining  the  methods 
by  which  such*  calculations  may  be  made  and  the  results  which  may  \)e  obtaineti, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  spelling  the  success  from  a  profit  standpoint  of  the 
various  industries  for  the  selling  season  of  1918.  This,  of  course,  is  just  as 
true  of  other  concerns  as  it  is  of  harvesting-machine  manufacturers. 

We  should  judge  from  your  letter  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  wind  at  the 
present  time  looking  toward  a  conference  along  the  lines  suggested,  of  harvest- 
ing-machine manufacturers.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  unfortunate,  and  we  hope 
that  something  may  be  done  so  that  representatives  of  these  concerns  interested 
in  costs  could  hold  a  conference  sometime  within  the  next  30  days  or,  at  the 
most,  60  days    *     *     *, 

I  would,  therefore,  appreciate  it  if  you  would  advise  me  whether  anything 
could  be  done  toward  arranging  for  such  a  meeting'  as  I  have  suggested,  so 
that  I  may  determine  whether  it  is  best  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  plow  and 
implement  people  on  the  24th  or  await  a  more  favorable  chance  of  talking  over 
the  same  kind  of  questions  with  those  engaged  more  exactly  in  the  same  line 
as  are  we. 

On  April  11,  Mr.  McCuUough  replied: 

*  *  *  I  am  quite  certain  we  could  not  bring  about  such  a  conference 
satisfactorily  by  the  time  of  the  plow  and  tillage  implement  meeting.  These 
manufacturers  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  together  under  the  auspices  of  our 
association,  in  fact  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  in  recent  years  met  in  con- 
ference in  anyway.  Consequently,  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  each  with  reference  to  holding  a  conference  and  the  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered. Acting  on  your  suggestion,  however,  we  will  address  a  letter  to  them 
to-day  and  advise  you  on  receipt  of  their  replies. 

On  April  13,  1917,  Mr.  McCuUough  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  five 
companies  manufacturing  harvesting  machines,  quoting  Mr.  Hudson's 
letter  and  asking  if  they  would  attend  the  proposed  meeting.  The 
Independent  Harvester  Co,  and  the  Acme  Harvesting  Machine  Co. 
accepted  the  invitation.  F.  G.  Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  wrote : 

♦  *  *  We  will  be  interested  in  attending  ♦  *  ♦  provided  the  Interna- 
tional and  Deere,  and  other  leading  people  agree  to  such  conference.  It  must, 
of  course,  appeal  to  you  that  a  conference  without  these  important  manufacturer* 
would  be  fruitless. 
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G.  N.  Peek,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co.,  expressed  a  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  meeting  unless  the  largest  producer 
favored  it.  Thus  the  final  decision  was  left  to  the  International  Har- 
vester  Co.  G.  A.  Ranney,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  company^ 
wrote  Mr.  McCuUough  on  April  17 : 

While  we  have  the  highest  regard  for  this  company  [Wood  company]  and  its 
officers,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  attend  a  conference  such  as  outlined  In  their 
letter. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.'s  attitude  pf  course  prevented  any 
conference  being  held.  Mr.  McCullough  wrote  Mr.  Hudson  on  May 
1,1917: 

*  *  *  We  wrote  the  several  harvesting-machine  companies  as  to  a  con- 
ference such  as  you  suggested  and  have  their  replies  which  indicate,  with  one 
exception,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  attend  such  a  conference,  providing  all 
concerns  interested  in  the  line  were  represented. 

The  exception  is  an  important  concern  which  all  would  expect  to  be  present, 
and  while  expressing  the  highest  regard  for  your  company  and  its  officials,  feel 
they  could  not  attend  such  a  conference  as  outlined.  Th^r  reasons  for  this 
feeling  are  not  expressed  but  may  be  imagined. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  at  this  time  a  friendly  visit  to  those  in- 
terested would  be  perhaps  the  shorter  and  better  way  in  discussing  future  con- 
ditions in  these  lines. 

Mr.  Hudson  replied  on  May  7, 1917 : 

*  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to  estimate  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  the  probable  cost  of  harvesting  machines  for  1918,  and  when  our 
calculations  have  been  completed  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  intelligently 
probable  conditions  in  1918,  we  expect  to  call  on  our  friends  as  suggested  in  your 
letter. . 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  Mr.  Hudson  made  the  "  call  on 
his  friends  "  to  which  he  referred.  Mr.  McCullough  seenied  to  think 
further  explanation  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.'s  attitude  was 
necessary,  for  he  wrote  Mr.  Hudson  again  on  May  9, 1917,  as  follows : 

♦  *  *  I  trust  you  will  appreciate  that  the  declination  of  the  one  concern 
we  desired  to  have  at  the  conference  suggested  was  in  all  probability  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  would  not  have  been  glad  to  meet  their  competitors,  but  was 
largely  due  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  determination  of  their  pending 
case. 

I  have  no  authority  to  state  this  absolutely,  but  it  is  my  own  personal  belief, 
and  as  they  have  been  good,  consistent,  cooperating  members  of  the  association 
in  everything  else,  I  feel  that  when  this  obstacle  is  removed  they  will  be  very 
glad  to  attend  such  a  conference  as  has  been  suggested. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  McCuUough's- interpretation,  which  alludes  to  the 
suit  for  dissolution  of  the  company  then  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  more  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  held  so  predominant  a  position  in  the 
harvesting-machine  trade  that  it  had  nothing  to  gain  from  coopera- 
tion with  other  manufacturers  of  this  line. 
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Ob  October  6^  1917,  the  Acme  Har¥€«sting  Machine  Co.  wrote 
Peere  &  Cou  aa  follows: 

It  aiHMars  that  the  I.  H,  Ca  has  issued  Its  prices  en  barrestinj;  ma<^tBes 
amd  hay  toohi  for  t9l8«  aQd  ftccor<ling  to  the  kifermatieii  at  hand  the  pr iee» 
are  as  follows:    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  prices  are  very  low.  If  you  have  issued  your  prices 
we  would  be  glad  to  get  a  copy  of  them  and  will  be  ghid  to  send  you  ours  when 
we  decide  upon  same. 

As  late  as  February  17,  1919,  A.  G.  Umbarger,  of  Deere  &  Co., 
wrote  Finley  P.  Mount,  president  of  Advance-Rumely  Co.,  inclosing 
price  lists.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  the  Advance-Rumely  Co. 
was  contemplating  the  purchase  of  one  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.^s  harvester  lines,  then  being  offei^d  for  sale  under  court 
order  (see  p.  658),  and  had  written  Deere  &,  Co.  for  information.  In 
reply  Mr.  Umbarger  said : 

The  prices  on  binders  are  aot  so^leiently  high:  enough  to  return  v^  a  Bro0t- 
We  margin  on  our  manufacturing  co8t»  hut,  of  course,  we  are  compelled  to  rec- 
ognize the  prices  issued  by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Exchange  or  prices,  191T-1919. — ^While  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  has  not  been  willing  to  cooperate  to  any  extent  with  smaller 
manufacturers  of  this  line,  the  latter  have  exchanged  price  inioyma* 
tion  among  themselves  freely,  as  soin^  of  the  forgoing  letters  have 
indicated.  Other  correspondence  to  the  same  effect  has  been  secured. 
On  July  27,  1917,  J,  W.  Zallars,  of  the  Independent  Harvester  Ca^ 
wrote  G.  N.  Peek^  general  salemajaager  of  Deere  &  Co,,  as  follows: 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  you  are  selling  com  binders  for  $119^  f.  o.  b. 
Moline.  Will  you  kindly  write  me  *  *  *  and  let  me  know  if  this  is  the 
price  you  are  making. 

Our  price  on  the  same  machine  is  $129.25  with  stiff  pole  and  $144  with  tongue 
truck. 

No  reply  to  this  letter  was  secured. 

On  November  22^  1918,  A.  J.  Jackson,  general  sales  manager  of 
Emerson- Brantingham  Implement  Co.^  wrote  the  Jphia  Deere 
Plow  Co.: 

We  are  pleased  to  inclose  a  number  of  price  Usts  showing  the  prices  estab- 
lished on  the  Osborne  line  of  grain  and  grass-cutting  machinery  for  1919.  As 
soon  as  our  Texas  list  Is  received  from  the  printer  we  will  be  glad  to  forward 

« 

you  a  copy,  which  will  complete  the  entire  lists  we  are  using. 

On  January  28, 1919,  J.  D.  White,  division  sales  manager  of  Emer- 

son-Brantingham  Implement  Co.^  wrote  A.  G,  Umbarger,  of  Deere 

&  Co.  : 

Confirming  our  conversation  at  the  Kansas  City  convention,  we  are  mailing 
you  under  separate  cover  copies  of  our  1919  price  lists  Nos.  225,  225-A,  225-B, 
225-C,  etc.,  covering  the  different  zones  in  which  we  operate;  also  Nos.  3S1, 
2S1-A,  231'-B,  etc.,  covering  grain  and  grass  cutting  machines  and  priee  Itet 
224  covering  implements  in  the  Dallas  territory. 


And  on  June  21, 1919,  F,  R.  Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co., 
wrote  the  Independent  Harvester  Ca : 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  19th,  I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  copy 
of  our  repair  catalogue  showing  prices  of  our  binder  and  mower. 

The  foregoing  indicates  that  because  of  the  predominance  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  and  its  unwillingness  to  take  part  in  a 
conference  or  organization  of  its  competitors,  manufacturers  of  grain 
and  grass  cutting  machinery  have  had  no  formal  meetings  or  organi- 
zation. There  has  been,  however,  a  very  lively  and  free  interchange 
of  price  information  and  policy. 

Section  li.***Aotivitie8  of  manufaetnrors  of  other  linos. 

"While  the  most  wide-spread  price  activities  have  been  conducted 
by  manufacturers  of  the  lines  discussed  above,  manufacturers  of  a 
number  of  other  lines  have  been  more  or  less  active  in  exchanging 
price  information  and  arriving  directly  or  indirectly  at  common 
price  policies.  Some  of  these  are  organized  as  departments  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association ;  others  have  no  organi- 
zation but  are  imbued  with  the  general  spirit  of  cooperation  and  con- 
fidence with  which  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
has  permeated  its  whole  membership. 

PosTAB]^  EL£;vAT0B8.*^Manufacturer8  of  portable  elevators  and 
affiliated  lines  are  not  organized  as  a  department  of  the  National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association,  but  effective  cooperation  in  matters 
of  cost  and  prices  is  obtained.  Most  of  the  important  manufactur- 
ers x>i  this  line  are  stockholders  in  the  Portable  Wagon  Dump  & 
Elevator  Co.,  which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  patent-holding 
company  from  which  the  member  companies  hold  licenses  covering 
existing  patents  on  the  article  they  manufacture.  The  various  com- 
panies operating  under  these  licenses  are  strongly  cooperative  in 
matters  of  selling  price.  The  only  two  important  manufacturers  of 
portable  elevators  who  are  not  connected  with  the  Portable  Wagon 
Dump  &  Elevator  Co.  are  the  Peoria  Drill  &  Seeder  Co.  and  the 
Hart  Grain  Weigher  Co.  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  former 
company,  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion on  March  31,  1916,  relative  to  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  of 
this  line,  made  the  following  comment  on  the  patent-holding  com- 
pany: 

We  believe  the  best  move  for  you  to  make  in  tliis  matter  *  *  *  is  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  Mr.  W.  V.  Tefft,  of  Peoria,  XU.,  wlio  is  the  nttomey  for  the 
Grain  Dump  Combination.    *    *    * 

Mr.  Read  of  the  Portable  Elevator  Co.  and  Mr.  Todd  of  the  MarseUles  Munu- 
faeturing  Co.  are  the  dictators  of  this  combination. 
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Mr.  Pattison  again  referred  to  this  **  combination "  in  a  letter  to 
E.  W.  MeCuUough  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation on  November  6, 1917,  as  follows : 

For  your  personal  information  beg  to  inform  you  tliat  there  exists  an  organi- 
zation among  all  grain-dump  manufacturers  except  the  Hart  Grain  Weigher 
Co.  and  ourselves,  \^hlch  is  nothing  more  than  a  combination  to  control,  and 
Willie  we  know  that  it  is  illegal  we  have  never  attempted  to  take  any  action 
and  do  not  know  tliat  we  ever  shall. 

A  meeting  to  fix  a  minimum  price  on  articles  manufactured  under 
patents  controlled  by  the  holding  company  was  suggested  in  1917. 
E.  W.  McCullough  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation wrote  W.  B.  Wilde,  president  of  the  Hart  Grain  Weigher  Co., 
in  this  connection  on  April  14, 1917 : 

I  am  returning  you  herein  letter  of  W.  V.  Tefft,  your  attorney,  giving  opinion 
as  to  the  legality  of  fixing  prices  under  the  patents  controlled  by  the  Portable 
Wagon  Dump  and  Elevator  Co. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible,  as  he  contends,  that  entering  into  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  would  be  entirely  legal  but  it  would  be  my  view  that  it  would  not  oe 
advisable  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  or  through  the  Instm- 
mentality  of  our  association,  as  our  executive  board  have  passed  a  very  strin- 
gent instruction  that  we  are  not  to  permit  the  consideration  of  prices  to  enter 
into  any  of  our  meetings.  "  • 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  great  benefit  would 
result  from  calling  together  the-  manufacturers  in  this  line  for  better  acquaint- 
ance and  the  study  of  other  than  the  price  problem,  for  so  many  of  our  de- 
partments have  worked  out  their  problems  satisfactorily  In  this  manner.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  price  question  could  be  treated  in  an  informal  way  entirely 
outside  of  such  a  meeting — ^in  an  informal  manner  through  conference  before 
or  after  the  meeting,  if  It  was  deemed  best  to  do  so — ^but  do  not  belleVe  it 
should  be  mixed  In  the  proceedings  of  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Wilde  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  Mr.  McCuUough's 
attitude  for  he  continued  his  efforts  to  arrange  a  meeting.  On  April 
27  he  wrote  Mr.  McCullough  and  also  F.  R.  Todd,  vice  president 
of  Deere  &  Co.,  urging  them  to  persuade  C.  C.  Jones,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  attend  the  proposed 
meeting.    Mr.  McCullough  replied  on  April  28, 1917 : 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  assist  you  in  getting  Mr.  C.  C.  Jones,  secretary  of  the 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  come.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  me  know 
the  entire  purpose  of  a  meeting.  In  order  that  I  may  frankly  place  the  matter 
before  Mr.  Jones  so  that  he  will  come  with  a  full  understanding.  It  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  an  Idea  that  the  meeting  Is  being  called  to  combine  as  to  the 
matter  of  prices  and  may  very  naturally  be  averse  to  attending  such  a  meeting. 

It  seems  that  you  will  hardly  be  able  to  accomplish  all  you- desire  in  one 
•  meeting,  so  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  for  a  very  simple  purpose  and  at  that 
time  pave  the  way  for  the  next  meeting,  if  you  desire  to  accomplish  other  things 
not  contemplated  in  the  first. 

On  May  2,  1917,  Secretary  McCullough  wrote  Mr.  Jones  assuring 
him  that  the  proposed  meeting  involved  no  illegal  activities  and  urg- 
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ing  him  to  attend.  In  his  reply  on  May  9  Mr.  Jones  apparently  had 
a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  object  of  the  proposed  meetings 
He  wrote : 

No  conference  is  needed  now.  Every  manufacturer  has  bought  his  stocks^ 
of  materials  for  the  early  elevator  trade.  *  *  *  No  one  can  tell  to-day 
what  the  markets  will  be,  hence  what  price  necessities  will  be,  two  or  threes 
months  from  now,  when  plans  for  faU  trade  are  being  matured. 

If  a  meeting  is  held  for  the  consideration  of  costs  of  material  and  considering, 
factory  costs,  August  1  would  be  early  enough.     *     *     * 

The  only  indication  that  the  proposed  meeting  was  held  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  C.  A.  Pattison,  president  of  the  Peoria  Drill  & 
Seeder  Co.,  to  Mr.  McCuUough  on  November  6,  1917 : 

We  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover  *  *  ♦  the  blanks  sent  us  on* 
the  grain-dump  proposition. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  the  figures  on  the  costs  to  be  given  in  to  the  special 
committee,  the  writer  asks  as  a  personal  favor  that  you  withhold  our  report 
until  he  can  see  you  personally  on  Friday  morning. 

If  a  meeting  was  held  it  is  not  likely  that  the  original  plan  of 
fixing  minimum  prices  was  carried  out,  for  correspondence  in  the 
fall  of  1918  shows  the  question  was  still  unsettled.  G.  W.  Read,, 
president  of  the  Portable  Elevator  Manufacturing  Co.,  wrote  C.  C» 
Jones,  secretary  of  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  F.  R» 
Todd,  vice  president  of  Deere  &  Co,,  on  November  16,  1918,  as 
follows : 

I  received  to-day  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jones,  stating  that  the  Sterling  Co.  were 
seUing  24-foot  portable  outfit  at  $223.60,  5  off  November  1,  1919.  *  *  ♦  I 
do  not  know  what  we  can  do  at  this  time  to  prevent  them  from  continuing  this 
practice  of  cutting  prices.     *     *     * 

Mr,  KofPman,  sales  manager  of  the  Hart  Grain  Weigher  Co.,  called  me  over 
long  distance,  and  said  that  he  had  been  talking  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Todd 
and  perhaps  others  in  reference  to  prices  for  1919.  I  told  him  that  we  would 
continue  the  same  prices  that  we  have  had  for  1918.  He  said  that  he  would 
probably  do  the  same,  but  he  wondered  if  we  couldn't  have  a  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago where  we  could  come  to  more  uniform  prices.     *     *   .  ♦ 

Mr.  Tefft  has  assured  me  *  *  *  that  we  have  a  perfect  legal  right  to 
place  in  our  new  contract  a  minimum  price  at  which  a  given  outfit  should  be 
sold  to  jobbers,  dealers,  and  at  retail,  so  that  each  company  would  be  com- 
pelled to  maintain  that  price,  or  a  higher  one  *  *  *  or  forfeit  his  right 
to  manufacture  under  the  patent  and  his  stock  in  the  company.     *     *     *     . 

I  feel  that  we  have  missed  an  opportunity  ever  since  we  first  made  this  com- 
bination under  the  Portable  Wagon  Dump  and  Elevator  Co.  in  not  stipulating  a 
minimum  price. 

Mr.  Todd  replied  on  November  18: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  any  legal  right  to  make  a  license  contract 
under  the  conditions  that  maintain  in  our  holding  company,  which  will  ob- 
ligate the  licensees  to  sell  at  fixed  prices,  and  our  company  would  not  feel  that 
they  could  enter  into  any  such  an  arrangement.     *     *     ♦ 


No  further  evidence  was  secured  of  meetings  or  pr(q>ofied  n^eedi^ 
of  manufacturers  of  this  liiM.  l^h^e  w^e^  howerer,  in  addititm  to 
the  data  shown  above,  numerous  instances  of  interchanges  of  infor* 
mation  concerning  existing  prices  as  well  as  prices  to  be  applied  in 
the  future.  These  were  quite  similar  to  the  interchanges  between 
manufacturers  of  the  other  lines. 

Land  rollers  and  pulverizers. — Althou^  manufacturers  of  these 
lines  have  an  organization  within  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  and  have  cooperated  in  a  number  of  different 
ways  on  matters  of  costs,  selling  prices,  and  standardization,  their 
records  contain  many  references  to  dissensions,  accusations  of  price 
cutting,  and  charges  of  failure  to  live  up  to  agreements. 

Correspond^ice  in  regard  to  the  first  meeting  of  which  th^e  is 
record  in  recent  years  indicates  the  antagonism  existing  betwewi 
manufacturers  of  these  lines.  Replying  to  a  suggestion  that  a 
meeting  be  called  in  the  spring  of  1916,  P.  A.  Rynd,  sales  manager  of 
the  Wilder- Strong  Implement  Co.>  wrote  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  on  March  11,  1916,  as  follows: 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  might  just  as  well  try  to  pass  a  camel  through  a  nee^e's 
eye  as  to  attempt  a  get-together  of  roller  and  pulverizing  manufacturers. 
♦  *  ♦  There  are  but  three  or  four  big  roller  builders  in  the  game — ^there 
Is  the  Dunham  Co.,  the  Buch  Oo.  [A,  Buch's  Sons  Co.],  the  Brillioa 
CIron  Works],  and  the  Wilder-Strong.  They  haven't  any  more  confidence  ici 
one  another  than  you  would  place  in  an  Alabama  coon  who  at  midnight  iowad 
himself  and  all  unwatched  in  your  chicken  coop. 

The  writer  has  in  his  hands  at  this  moment  an  old-timw  of  a  typewritten 
agreement  hard  and  fast  between  the  people  mentioned  above  and  some 
others.  *Twas  dated  August  5,  1902,  and  provided  prices  at  whidi  certain 
standard  rollers  should  be  sold.  The  conference  which  resulted  in  this  agree- 
ment was  held  in  Toledo  and  to  the  writer's  positive  knowledge  one  of  the 
gang  pulled  right  from  that  point,  bent  on  getting  a  number  of  Jobbers  at 
much  lower  prices  than  provided  in  the  paper. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  National  Impleineiit 
and  Vehicle  Association,  apparently  mollified  Mr.  Eynd,  for  th« 
latter  wrote  on  March  15 : 

We're  willing  to  forget  and  forgive  and  try  it  all  over  again.  Xn  case  you 
are  successful  in  getting  together  a  few  of  the  roller  manufaeturers  you  can 
depend  on  it  that  a  Wilder-Strong  representaive  will  be  on  the  job. 

On  April  14,  1916,  however,  Mr.  Eynd  lodged  another  protest 
against  the  prospect  of  association  in  the  proposed  meeting  vdth  the 
Dunham  Co.,  which,  he  declared,  had  begun  a  suit  against  his  com- 
pany alleging  unfair  competition.   He  wrote  Mr.  McCullough : 

This  suit,  gentlemen,  was  entered  against  us  only  after  we  had  refused  to 
enter  with  him  into  a  price  agreement  [at  a  meeting  in  Toledo  in  December, 
1915].  Incidentally,  we  have  on  file  at  this  end  of  the  line  letters  to  prove  that 
said  Dunham  has  done  his  best  to  coax  us  into  cut-and-dried  prices. 
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The  meetiBg  was  held  (m  Jnlj  14^  13^16,  with  six  oc^apanies  repre- 
sented.   The  minutes  describe  the  proceedings  as  loilows: 

The  meettng  wa«  called  to  order  by  Secretary  MoOullo^h,  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Yehide  As8oe4aM<m,  i^o  ^plained  that  t^e  roeethag  was  the 
result  of  c^^alH  members  calMng  his  att^ation  to  concKtioafli  «xl8ting  In  the 
land  roller  and  pulveriser  business  which  no  ctoabt  could  be  rcBiedied,  as  had 
similar  difficulties  in  other  lines,  by  a  frigidly  meeting  of  the  competing  akanu* 
facturers    ♦     *    ♦, 

Increased  eoais:  In  glvtng  eoasideratiOB  to  the  materials  irttqatlon  sBd  oh* 
serving  the  «xlraordlBary  increase  in  the  cosfc  of  s^eet  asd  c^her  mat^lals,  it 
-was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  present  that  the  roller  oiaftiafactiir^a  shoald 
Immediately  and  carefully  Investigate  their  costs;  and  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  pursue  any  other  poUcy  than  to  consid^  the  increased  cost  fully  in  the 
making  up  of  their  selling  prices. 

Several  present  were  able  to  furnish  cost  flgiires  on  a  3^aectlon,  8-feot  land 
roller,  24  inches  in  diameter,  which  figures  ranged  from  $6  to  $6.50  as  to  the 
increase  over  previous  costs,  which  serves  to  indicate  how  unusual  the  increase 
has  been.    In  fact  it  is  so  large  that  it  can  neither  be  absorbed  nor  ignored. 

Tlie  minutes  state,  also,  that  numerous  standardization  recommen- 
dations were  indorsed  and  that  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  special 
terms  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
A\ere  unanimously  adopted.  A  land  roller  and  pulverizer  department 
is  reported  as  having  been  organized,  but  subsequent  references  are 
ecmf using  as  regards  the  name  and  the  formality  of  the  organization 
which  was  effected. 

Apparently  Secretary  McCullough  s^t  drafts  of  thei^e  minutes 
to  several  of  those  who  had  been  present,  requeuing  suggestions  or 
criticisms,  P»  A.  Rynd,  sale§  manager  of  the  Wilder-Strong  Im- 
plement Ca,  wrote  him  on  July  19y  X9X6,  as  follows : 

It  strikes  us  that  the  material  situation  paragraph  should  be  lengthened  out 
to  explain  the  necessary  41  per  cent  increase  over  lairt  year's  costs  and  the  pres- 
sure which  Is  b^ng  brought  to  bear  with  friend  Dunham-^that  his  iHflces  to 
Deere  and  Oliver  be  moved  upward  from  the  present  21  per  cent    ♦     *    *. 

It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Meese  see  Dunham  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  that 
21  to  41  per  cent  Increase,  and  that  the  writer  would  see  Donaldson  Bros.  I 
have  already  written  the  Donaldson  people  and  aslced  for  an  opportunity  to 

* 

chat  with  them. 

Replying  on  July  20,  Mr.  McCuUough  wrote : 

♦  *  *  I  believe  we  have  taken  care  of  all  the  points  mentioned  in  your 
latter,  except  that  of  Mr,  Meese  and  you  seeing  certain  manufacturers,  which 
I  presume  you  both  will  attend  to,  Xt  that  understanding  was  had,  but  it  appar- 
ently occurred  while  I  was  out  of  the  room,  and,  of  course,  would  really  have  no 
place  in  the  minutes. 

The  implication  m&ms  to  be  that  an  iz^srease  in  prices  of  41  per 
cent  was  agreed  upon,  but  that  the  Dunham  Co.  had  consented  to  21 
per  cent  only.    Referring  to  the  efforts  to  bring  the  Dunham  Co.  an^ 
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Donaldson  Bros,  into  line,  Mr.  Rynd  wrote  E.  W.  Meese,  sales  man- 
ager of  Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co.,  on  July  22,  1916: 

You  sure  did  get  much  quicker  action  with  Dunliam  than  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  put  through  with  our  Donaldson  Bros.,  Mt.  Clemens  friends    *    *    ♦. 

♦  ♦  ♦  We,  Mr.  Meese,  are  in  mighty  fine  shape  to  meet  friend  Dunham's 
prices — and,  by  jinks,  we  would  more  than  do  it  if  it  were  not  for  the  rest 
of  you. 

And  now  as  we  understand  matters,  your  fall  of  1916  prices  wiU  for  all 
practical  purposes  be  the  equivalait  of  list  on  1915  prices  multiplied  by 
1 — ^25/100,  or  in  other  words  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  cost  overhead 
and  profit,  but  one  of  hewing  to  the  Dunham  line    *    *    *, 

Our  costs  of  production  are  Just  being  rounded  into  shape  ♦  *  *  we  cao  and 
will,  within  the  next  four  or  five  days  give  you  the  straight  tip  on  the  details 
of  our  intentions. 

On  July  24,  1916,  Mr.  Rynd  wrote  Secretary  McCullough  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  that  .the  Dunham  Co. 
had  contracted  with  the  Moline  Plow  Co.  at  prices  which  did  not 
"represent  our  much-talked-of  21  per  cent  advances."  The  writer 
continued : 

Frankly,  we  are  now  In  a  place  where  we  must  get  up  and  get  and  it  won't 
be  many  days  ere  Wilder-Strong  are  out  with  roller  and  pulverizer  figures 
which  are  between  20  and  21  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  last  year— we 
deplore  the  necessity  of  thus  trafficking  on  a  large  volume  of  raw  material 
carried  over  from  last  season — ^but  it  looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  play 
the  fool  for  at  least  once  in  our  lives. 

Mr.  McCullough  wrote  on  July  25  urging  Mr.  Kynd  to  ignore 
the  Dunham  Co.'s  figures.    He  said : 

There  is  no  way  of  overcoming  unprofitable  prices  save  selling  at  profitable 
ones.  If  this  is  not  done  we  only  follow  the  maker  of  unprofitable  prices  to 
his  final  conclusion,  which  is  failure.     *     *     * 

We  are,  of  course,  unable  to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  concern  in  question, 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  any  of  his  competitors  affected  by  such  a  course 
should  hesitate  to  point  out  to  him  the  injury  he  is  doing  himself  and  the  trade 
in  general  by  pursuing  the  course  he  does. 

Mr.  Rynd  was  not  convinced  and  wrote  Secretary  McCullough 
again  on  July  31,  presenting  the  whole  situation  from  his  point 
of  view : 

During  the  Chicago  meeting  [July  14]  of  roller  and  pulverizer  department, 
Mr.  McKee,  who  represents  the  Dunham  Co.,  was  so  frank  to  say  that  Dunham 
had  closed  fall  contract  with  Deere  and  Oliver  at  a  price  of  21  per  cent  In 
advance  of  last  year's  figures.  After  listening  to  the  wall  of  terror  which 
animated  [sic]  from  the  rest  of  us,  Mr.  McKee  admitted  that  contracts  were 
made  optional  with  Dunham  when  prices  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  McKee,  as  the  writer  recalls,  agreed  to  recommend  for  something  better 
than  21  per  cent,  and  furthermore  Mr.  Meese,  who  is  a  Roderick  Lean  man,  is 
buying  certain  Dunham  crushers  for  his  own  trade,  agreed  to  caU  on  Dunham 
in  an  attempt  to  have  the  pace  set  a  bit  above  21  per  c^it. 
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On  the  19th  mst.  Mr.  Meese  advised  the  writer  as  follows:  ♦  ♦  ♦  "As  the 
writer  advised  you  a  few  days  ago,  he  conferred  with  Mr.  R.  B.  Dunham. 
♦  *  ♦  Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  business  and  the  contracts  which  they 
have  already  made  at  approximately  a  20  to  25  per  cent  advance  over  last  year, 
they  hardly  think  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  the  increased  cost  of  their 
rollers  for  the  coming  year    ♦    *    *." 

We  regard  the  idea  of  ignoring  the  present  Dunham  figures  as  good  theory 
but  poor  practice.    ♦    ♦    * 

I  understand  that  the  Roderick  Lean"  are  to  go  up  25  per  cent,  Wilder- 
Strong  21  per  cent,  as  we  believe  Buch  will  do.  It  might  interest  you  were 
we  to  add  that  with  the  exception  of  some  500  roller  sheets,  we  have  right 
here  in  stock  and  purchased  at  last  year's  prices  every  single  pound  of  material 
needed  to  build  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,500  rollers. 

Were  it  not  for  playing  a  mean  trick  on  our  good  friends  at 'Mansfield, 
Elizabethtown,  and  elsewhere,  we  would  go  right  into  the  market  with  about 
10  per  cent  over  last  year  and  then  after  one  clean  up  would  either  drop 
back  to  normal  or  quit  the  game. 

The  threat  to  sell  on  a  basis  of  actual  cost  instead  of  current  market 
costs  of  materials  roused  Mr.  McCuUough  to  reply  on  August  2  as 
follows: 

The  fact  that  you  have  materials  which  enables  you  to  meet  such  competition 
v^dthout  loss  still  does  not  convince  me  that  the  course  you  suggest  is  good 
policy,  for  no  customer  would  credit  the  statement  of  other  manufacturers  who 
claimed  that  they  could  not  meet  such  prices  without  loss,  when  you  and  Dun- 
ham, whom  I  believe  are  the  leading  roller  manufacturers,  are  eager  for  the  trade 
at  the  very  prices  that  are  supposed  to  net  a  loss,  instead  of  profit.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

*  *  ♦  I  still  feel  that  if  another  conference  could  be  brought  about,  even 
at  Mansfield,  if  necessary,  it  would  be  worth  while  holding  it,  rather  than  see 
this  prospective  demoralization  occur  this  year. 

None  of  the  correspondence  examined  indicates  the  outcome  of  this 
controversy.  There  are  no  more  references  to  meetings  or  agree- 
ments until  1917.  On  February  8, 1917,  in  reply  to  a  suggestion  that 
a  meeting  of  land  roller  and  pulverizer  manufacturers  be  called, 
F.  B.  Niesz,  president  of  the  Bucher  &  Gibbs  Co.,  wrote  the  Dunham 
Co.: 

♦  ♦  ♦  this  is  hardly  an  opportune  time  to  take  up  the  roller  question  for 
the  coming  year's  output.  *  ♦  *  By  the  latter  part  of  May  we  will  all 
know  just  how  the  farmers  are  treating  these  advanced  prices  and  if  they  are 
taking  the  average  quantity  of  rollers  at  present  advances  we  could  all  con- 
clude that  they  would  naturally  take  a  corresponding  proportion  at  a  still 
higher  cost. 

This  letter  indicates  no  doubt  in  the  writer's  mind  as  to  the  object 
of  the  proposed  meeting.  R.  E.  Dunham,  sales  manager  of  the  Dun- 
ham Co.,  shows  a  similar  understanding  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  February  14, 1917,  as  follows: 

This  next  meeting  we  feel  should  be  not  later  than  April  15,  and  in  your  let- 
ter you  mention  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 
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We  find  it  necessary  on  May  1  to  make  our  prices^  and  perhaps  we  are 
obliged  to  make  prices  to  our  trade  earlier  tlian  some  of  tlie  other  la&d  roller 
iiiauu£aetur(^s  do,  and  hope  a  meeting  can  be  arranged  for  about  AimHI  15. 

The  meeting  discussed  above  was  held  on  March  23,  1917,  and  was 
described  in  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
minutes  as  a  meeting  of  "  land  roller  and  pulverizer  manufacturers  " 
without  reference  to  a  department  covering  the  line.  These  minutes 
state : 

*  *  *  Several  members,  however,  came  prepared  with  their  costs,  and  the 
following  indicates  the  results  after  checking  them : 

Eight  foot,  24-lnch,  Snsection,  smooth  land  roller:  In  considering  costs  on 
this  item,  it  was  found  that  the  manufacturing  cost  had  increased  since  the  last 
meeting,  July  14,  1916,  by  $11.50,  or  a  total  increase  since  1915  approximating 
$17  to  $18,  based  on  steel  sheets  at  $5.60  Pittsburgh,  and  bars  $3.25.  In  pot- 
centage  this  advance  approximates  from  190  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  over  1915 
costs. 

Eight  foot,  43-sectlon,  double  pulverizer  or  crusher  has  Increased  in  cost  80 
per  cent  over  1915  based  on  pig  iron  at  $35  per  ton  deUvered,  and  bars  $3.25 
Pittsburgh,  to  which  is  also  added  increased  labor,  etc. 

It  should  be  realized  that  these  figures  are  based  on  material  prices  that  are 
moving  upward  constantly ;  in  fact,  markets  today  are  beyond  the  figures  used 
herein. 

Your  attention  is  also  directed  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
plow  and  tillage  implement  department  held  here  yesterday,  which  deals  with 
the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of  every  manufacturer  check- 
ing his  costs  in  the  closest  possible  manner  and  refraining  from  selling  beyond 
his  ability  to  provide  materials  at  a  known  price.  The  question  of  selling  price 
and  profits  is  one  for  every  manufacturer  to  determine  for  himself  and  unless 
selling  price  is  based  on  his  costs  Including  his  ovwiiead  expense  only  loss  and 
disaster  can  result. 

From  the  above  statements  it  is  evident  that  the  costs  presented  by 
members  were  based  on  recently  current  open  market  prices  of  steel 
and  pig  iron.  In  other  words,  the  costs  discussed  were  based  on  re- 
cent quotations  rather  than  on  the  ad;ual  prices  paid  for  materials 
purchased  under  contract. 

On  June  4, 1917,  replying  to  a  suggestion  that  another  meeting  be 
held,  R.  E.  Dunham,  general  manager  of  the  Dunham  Co.,  addres^ 
a  letter  to  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  which 
throws  more  light  on  the  principal  object  of  the  meetings.  He 
wrote: 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  at  this  time  of  such  a  meeting  inasmuch  as  we 
have  already  made  our  prices  to  our  jobbers  for  the  coming  season.  You  will 
recall  when  we  were  at  our  meeting  In  Chicago  several  weeks  ago  we  at  that 
time  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  we  had  to  make  our  prices  soon  after  that 
meeting,  as  our  customers  were  asking  for  same.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  next  meeting  of  which  there  is  record  is  described  in  the 
minutes  as  a  meeting  of  the  "  land  roller  and  pulverizer  committee^ 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association.    It  took  place 
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OB  February  15, 1919,  and  according  to  tlie  minutes,  the  entire  sessions 
were  devoted  to  eKinin&tion  and  standardization  programs. 

While  the  foregoing  d^«ription  of  the  acti-vities  of  land  roller 
and  pulTerizer  manufacturers  is  fragmcditary,  it  is  sufficient  to 
rfjow  that  mcwre  or  less  successful  effcMrts  were  made  through  medium 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  to  ace(Mnplish 
effective  cooperaticm  in  matters  of  costs,  selling  prices,  and  standi 
ardization* 

KspAiB  PABTS. — The  close  relation  existing  between  cost  discussions 
and  price  discussions  by  the  manufacturers  is  again  indicated  in  the 
eorre^qcwndenee  relating  to  repair  parts.  In  the  ^ring  of  1916  tlw 
question  of  advancing  prices  cm  repairs  came  up  and  tentative  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  members  of  the  association  to  arrive  at  some 
ccmclusion  in  the  matter,  as  is  shown  in  the  correspondence  which  is 
quoted  below. 

Under  date  of  April  22,  1916,  G.  W,  Crampton,  in  replying  to  a 

letter  from  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice  president  of  the  La  Crosse  Plow 

Ca,  wrote  as  follows : 

I  note  what  yon  say  about  the  cott  eomnaittee  giving  the  nmtter  of  repair 
p«rt9  tfeteir  eoasideratioiu  It  laigbt  be  that  soiae  assistanee  fould  he  renclered 
by  this  eoBt  committee^  Imt  it  wottld  se^pa  to  me  that  it  ¥rould  he  a  matter  of 
same  difficutty  to  do  this.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  pricing  of 
repair  parts  by  the  different  factories  has  not  had  proper  attention.  This 
would  se^B  to  be  the  ease  because  tiiere  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
repair  lists  of  somewhat  similar  parts.  However,  I  am  not  certain  it  is  feas- 
ible to  regulate  or  control  these  matters.  It  may  be*  however,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  cost  committee  this  subject,  among  others,  could  be  di^ussed, 
and  possibly  something  could  be  accomplished  along  this  line. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  nnder  date  of  April  24,  1916,  by  Mr. 
Hitrshheiiner  to  Mr.  McCuUough,  secrrtary  of  ^e  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  Mr.  Hirshheimer  stating  that  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Crampton  was  "with  reference  to  the  question  of  in- 
vestigating repair  costs  ^  and  was  "  following  out  your  suggestion 
after  the  sables  managers'  meeting*"  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
investigation  of  repair  costs  and  its  connection  with  the  prices  of 
repair  parts  is  brought  out  by  the  statement  of  the  letter  that  "  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  pricing  of  repair  parts  by  the  different 
factories  has  not  had  proper  attention." 

In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hirshheimer,  under  date  of  April  25,  1916, 
Secretary  McCuUough  expressed  the  belief  that  '^we  shall  make  a 
mifi^^e  if  we  pass  this  matter  without  giving  it  further  considera- 
tion." Some  one  evidently  introduced  the  subject  with  poor  results, 
at  the  grain  drill  and  seeder  department  meeting  on  May  10,  1916, 
as  on  May  12  Mr.  Hirshheimer  wrote  Mr.  McCuUough  that — 

After  the  frank  discussion  of  this  matter  during  the  department  nieetiog 
Wednesday,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  encouraged  as  to  making  any  further  move  at 
least  for  the  present  and  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me. 
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Shortly  after  this,  H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Western  Eetail 
Implement  Association,  wrote  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the 
National   Implement   and   Vehicle  Association   on  the  subject  of 
repairs  and  evidently  inquired  as  to  what  the  manufacturers  were 
going  to  do  on  prices,  as  under  date  of  May  25,  1916,  Mr.  ly^aCul- 
lough,  in  inclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hodge's  letter  to  R.  B.  Lourie. 
of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  stated  that  in  acknowledging  M. 
Hodge's  letter  he  was  "  advising  him  that  inasmuch  as  our  assoCi. 
tion  has  nothing  to  do  with  prices  there  has  been  no  conferei. 
between  manufacturers  on  this  subject."    Judging  from  the  Ic 
already  quoted,  G.  W.  Crampton's  idea  was  different  from  that 
pressed  by  Mr.  McCuUough,  as  he  felt  that  "  some  assistance  c< 
be  rendered  by  this  cost  committee,"  and  felt  that  "  the  pricinj 
repair  parts "  had  not  received  enough  attention.    Mr.  Lourie 
had  a  different  conception  of  the  matter,  as  is  shown  in  the  folio 
paragraph  from  his  reply  to  Mr.  McCuUough,  under  date  of  M 
1916: 

As  to  suggestions,  I  would  like  to  see  the  cost  committee  really  take 
this  pr(^)osition  seriously  and  see  if  they  can  not  bring  in  some  recoi 
tions  for  the  guidance  of  the  manufacturers  which  will  produce  adequa* 
for  the  manufacturers  and  still  get  the  repair  prices  on  a  defensible  bn 

It  is  noticeable  that  while  the  cost  committee  is  mentio: 
paragraph  bears  upon  prices  which  are  to  be  the  result  of 
ommendations. 

On  the  same  day.  May  26,  1916,  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  vice  * 
of  the  La  Crosse  Plow  Co.,  wrote  Mr.  McCuUough,  ackno- 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hodge's  letter  and  saying  in  addi' 

I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  a  serious  question  but  I  can  not  fit' 
way  that  we  can  help  it  at  the  present  time  especially  after  t\v 
presslons  regarding  costs  that  came  out  at  the  last  department 
Chicago.    It  would  not  be  within  our  powers  to  attempt  to  recoiK 
the  various  manufacturers  under  any  circumstances  and  if  we  r- 
concern  like  Deere  &  Co.  to  arrive  at  some  ba^s  for  making  repai' 
having  undoubtedly  the  best  accountant  and  best  system  in  the  bn^ 
see  how  the  committee  Is  going  to  be  able  to  remedy  matters. 

Apparently,  although  Mr.  Hirshheimer  says  in  the  al 
would  not  be  within  our  powers  to  attempt  to  reconcile  j 
various  manufacturers,"  some  effort  had  been  made  to 
Co.  "  to  arrive  at  some  basis  for  making  repair  prices.'' 
committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  prices,  it  would  be 
know  what  Mr.  Hirshheimer  had  in  mind  when  he  wr 
much  as  they  could  not  get  Deere  &  Co.  to  arrive  at  "  .^ 
making  repair  prices,"  he  could  not  "  see  how  the  comi. 
to  be  able  to  remedy  matters." 
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On  May  27,  1916,  in  replying  to  the  letter  of  R.  B.  Lourie,  cited 
above.  Secretary  McCuUough  stated  that  he  believed  "there  is  a 
middle  road  between  those  who  have  made  extreme  advances  and 
those  who  have  made  none  at  all  to  work  out  this  question  on  a 
scientific*  basis,  although  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  we 
have  ever  tackled." 

The  fact  that  some  houses  had  advanced  prices  on  repair  parts  and 
others  had  not,  gave  Mr.  McCuUough  no  little  concern,  and  continuing 
in  the  same  letter,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

To  the  farmer  who  knows  that,  there  are  several  makes  of  good  tools  on  the 
market,  and  who  buys  a  corn  planter  of  one  make  and  a  cultivator  of  another, 
and  who  in  needing  repairs  for  both  finds  there  has  been  practically  no  advance 
on  the  repairs  charged  by  one  manufacturer,  while  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  or  more  has  been  added  to  the  other,  he  can  not  understand  the  situation, 
and  more  than  likely  these  differences  will  influence  his  future  purchase  of  tooK 

The  case  cited  by  Mr.  Hodge  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
yellow-pine  pole  is  decidedly  unfortunate,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  farmer 
to  ascertain  at  his  lumber  yard  whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  advance  in 
yellow  pine.  We  know  there  has  been  some,  but  nothing  to  justify  such  a  change 
as  the  one  mentioned. 

What  I  fear  is  that  politicians  will  listen  to  the  clamor  of  such  movements  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  fiodge,  and  order  an  investigation  of  this  repair  question  at 
the  next  session  of  legislature,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  without 
our  having  a  reasonable  and  uniform  basis  on  which  to  compute  our  repair 
prices  what  the  outcome  would  be,  but  even  if  they  could  not  compel  us  to  do 
anything,  the  stigma  placed  upon  our  industry  would  be  lasting  and  likely  to 
subject  us  to  such  attacks  any  time. 

Again  on  the  same  day,  May  27,  1916^  Mr.  McCuUough  replied 
to  the  letter  of  H.  J.  Hirshheimer,  cited  above,  writing  in  part  as 
follows : 

I  can  very  well  appreciate  the  feeling  you  have,  as  expressed  in  your  letter 
of  the  26th  inst,  regarding  this  repair  question,  but  I  am  going  to  keep  after  it. 

I  received,  this  morning,  a  letter  from  one  of  the  connections  of  our  large  fuU- 
Une  houses,  who  agrees  absolutely  with  my  view  in  the  matter  and  feels  that 
if  we  do  not  give  the  subject  attention  it  will  come  out  later  in  a  way  which 
we  can  not  control  and  Is  likely  to  cause  bs  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i 
find  also  that  while  some  manufacturers  have  made  a  very  radical  advance  in 
repair  prices,  there  are  some  others  who  have  more  or  less  influence  in  the  trade 
have  made  little  or  none.  In  fact,  some  of  them  none  at  all,  and  while  some 
have  made  radical  advances,  many  feel  that  their  Influence  In  the  trade  Is  sucH 
as  v^l  enable  them  to  put  these  advances  through  without  injury  to  their  trade. 
I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  go  out  Into  the  field  and  place  their  ear 
to  the  ground. 

In  pursuing  this  matter  further,  what  would  you  think  of  our  sending  out  a 
bulletin  or  making  a  certain  number  of  inquiries  of  manufacturers  as  to  what 
they  think  in  regard  to  changes  made  in  repair  prices,  and  then  taking  the  matter 
up  with  our  executive  board,  or  have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  in 
the  premises? 

143559°— 20 ^36 
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The  second  paragraph  of  the  above  certainly  goes  to  show  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  secretary  of  the  association  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
prices  on  repair  parts  and  secure  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  in  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  McCiiUough  refers  to  repair  costs, 
yet  in  his  reply  on  May  29, 1916,  Mr,  Hirshheimer  wrote  him  acknowl- 
edging the  "  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  with  reference  to  the 
matter  of  repair  costs."  The  suggestion  to  gather  information  re- 
garding changes  made  in  repair  prices  met  with  Mr.  Hirshheimers 
entire  approval,  as  he  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  it  was  "  right  to 
the  point "  and  that — 

♦  *  *  if  we  can  get  enough  encouragement  in  this  matter,  we  would  cer- 
tainly feel  justified  in  calling  a  meeting  of  the  cost  committee  to  consider  the 
matter  and  pass  our  conclusions  on  to  the  executive  committee  for  final  de- 
cision. If  you  will  go  ahead  with  this  matter,  as  suggested,  it  will  have  my 
hearty  approval. 

It  is  noted  that  Secretary  McCuUough  in  making  his  suggestion 
made  no  mention  of  the  cost  committee  or  the  executive  committee, 
but  Mr.  Hirshheimer,  chairman  of  the  cost  committee,  considered 
that  this  matter  of  prices  of  which  Mr.  McCullough  had  written 
would  be  referred  to  the  cost  committee,  a  statement  which  suggests 
that  this  body  may  deal  with  matters  not  entirely'  limited  to  costs. 

This  view  is  further  supported  by  a  letter  from  Secretary  McCul- 
lough to  J.  A.  Craig,  president  of  the  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  under 
date  of  May  25,  1916,  in  which  he  stated  that  "  I  have  urged  upon 
our  manufacturing  costs  committee  the  advisability  of  recommend- 
ing something  along  the  line  of  methods  in  making  up  repair  costs, 
for  to-day  the  majority  of  such  prices  I  fear  are  fixed  arbitrarily." 

In  replying  on  May  26,  1916,  Mr.  Craig  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  advance  the  price  on  our  repairs  for  the  simple 
reason,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  that  our  repairs  sell  for  four  times  the 
net  amount  of  the  completed  tooL  In  other  words,  take  a  sulky  plow  and  make 
it  up  out  of  the  repair  bin,  the  list  would  be  more  than  four  times  the  net  price 
of  the  plow,  90  we  did  not  think  we  were  losing  any  money  on  repairs  and 
are  going  to  let  them  go  for  the  san>e  price  we  have  been  selling  them  for  for 
years. 

I  want  to  Miy,  by  the  way,  that  other  manufacturers'  old  list  on  repairs 
before  they  put  on  the  advance  was  fully  as  high,  as  ours,  or  more.  There  is 
'absolutely  nothing,  in  my  judgment,  to  justify  an  extreme  ad^^ince  in  repairs, 
and  to  prove  to  you  that  this  is  the  case,  there  has  been  no  advance  on  supply 
house  repairs  or  what  other  manufacturers  can  furnish  of  their  repairs,  bat 
what  was  furnished  themselves  they  have  advanced.  In  my  judgment  there 
will  be  a  day  of  reckoning  on  this  repair  question. 

I  would  not  care,  however,  to  have  you  quote  me  on  this  matter  as  I  have 
written  to  you,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  my  good  friends  are  the  ones  who 
think  it  is  the  thing  to  do  to  advance  the  repair  prices. 
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The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  shows  that  tlie  question  of  ad- 
Tancing  prices  on  repair  parts  had  been  discussed  by  at  least  some 
of  the  manufacturers. 

Secretary  McCullough's  reply  on  May  27,  1916,  indicates  his  idea 
of  the  dominating  motive  of  sosae  of  the  manufacturers  in  making 
prices  on  repair  parts.    He  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows : 

I  can  not  question  your  experience  or  wisdom  in  this  matter,  and  have  had 
a  very  strong  feeling  for  some  time  tliat  the  disposition  of  some  manufacturers 
to  force  the  sale  of  new  goods  by  advances  on  repairs  was  not  a  sound  business 
proposition.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  have  I  agreed  with  those  who  have 
made  no  advance  on  repairs,  particularly  whei«  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
repairs  they  have  been  obliged  to  use  materials  at  increased  prices,  for  If  ad- 
vances on  complete  goods  are  justified,  as  they  certainly  are,  tlien  at  least  a 
proportion  of  the  advance  to  cover  materials  and  increased  cost  should  be 
applied  as  well  to  repairs. 

On  August  23, 1916,  Mr,  Craig  wrote  to  E.  W.  McCuUough  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodge,  secretary 
of  the  Western  Retail  Implement  Association,  and  pointing  out  that 
Mr.  Hodge  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  concerted  action  among 
tl^  manufacturers  in  handling  their  repair  business.  Continuing, 
he  wrote : 

Now,  as  you  know,  so  far  as  the  membership  of  the  association  is  concerned, 
we  have  never  had  this  Question  of  repairs  up;  not  even  the  question  of  fig- 
uring the  costs  on  them,  and  of  course  we  would  be  barred  from  going  into 
the  question  of  prices  on  repairs. 

Apparently  no  adjustment' of  the  repair  question  was  secured  in 

1916  or  prior  to  1919.    In  the  intervening  period  complaints  from 

dealers  became  more  and  more  frequent.    On  April  14,  1917,  E.  P. 

Armknedat,  of  the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  wrote  H.  J. 

Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and 

Hardware  Association,  as  follows: 

The  r^mir  business,  or.  we  might  as  well  add,  the  price  situation  with  ref- 
erence to  implements;,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  I  get  12^  per  cent  off  from  the 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works.  Most  manufacturers  have  revised  their  price  lists  up- 
ward, so  that  the  dealer  gets  the  customary  25  per  cent — ^provided  he  has  the 
nerve — I  confess  it  requires  a  lot  of  the  latter  article  sometimes,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  face  the  customer  with  the  cost  of  parts.  Thei*e  is  no  language 
strong  enough  in  condemnation  of  the  excessive  prices  manufacturers  ask  for 
parts.     ♦    *    * 

In  a  letter  to  C.  M.  Johnson,  a  dealer  of  Rush  City,  Minn.,  on  Sep- 
tember 25, 1917,  C.  I.  Buxton,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Implement 
Dealers'  Association,  summed  up  the  dealers'  demand  as  follows : 

The  majority  of  the  .dealers  advocate  an  increase  in  the  discounts  on  repairs 
to  ^  per  ceait,  some  to  33|  per  cent.  They  also  ask  the  manufacturers  to  es- 
tablish reliable  price  lists.     *     *     * 
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On  November  1,  1917,  Secretary  Hodge  received  a  letter  from 
W.  L.  Derry,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Illinois  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers'  Association,  as  follows : 

The  manufacturers,  at  least  some  of  them,  know  the  repair  business  is  far 
from  being  handled  in  a  fair  manner  to  the  dealers  and  the  dealers'  customers. 

I  think  we  should  continue  to  agitate  this  question  until  we  get  what  we 
are  entitled  to.  I  know  the  condition  at  this  time  is  such  that  the  manufac- 
turer as  well  as  the  dealer  hardly  knows  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.   *     ♦    ♦ 

Manufacturers  should  understand  that  the  dealer  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  cooperation  they  have  received  from  them  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  principal  complaints  of  the  dealers  seem  to  have  been  that 
discoimts  to  dealers  from  list  prices  were  being  eliminated  and  that 
manufacturers'  prices  were  too  high.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  sales  managers'  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  on  December  28,  1917,  the  repair  question  was 
discussed  by  J.  D.  White,  division  sales  manager  of  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.  Reporting  Mr.  White's  address,  the  minutes 
state: 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  complaints  of  dealers  with  reference  to  the 
differing  methods  pursued  by  various  concerns  in  the  handling  of  repairs, 
especially  where  discounts  from  lists  had  been  eliminated  and  the  net  prices 
established  *  *  *.  He  urged  that  our  members  give  the  repair  question 
very  serious  consideration  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  satisfy  the  dealers 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  consistent  with  good  business  practices  and 
principles. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

That  we  take  no  action  through  our  association,  but  continue  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  presenting  our  case  through  our  salesmen  on  the  theory  that  right 
will  prevail  and  dealers  will  themselves  come  to  realize  that  the  manufacturers 
must  have  a  living  profit  or  quit,  and  that  what  profit  they  cut  out  of  repairs 
must  be  added  to  machines,  or  vice  versa. 

The  failure  of  the  sales  managers'  department  to  take  more  definite 
action  on  the  repair  problem  seems  to  have  been  a  disappointment 
to  Mr.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and 
Hardware  Association.  On  March  12,  1918,  he  wrote  M.  M.  Smith, 
a  dealer  of  Clay  Center,  Kans.,  describing  further  efforts  to  obtain 
action  by  the  manufacturers : 

Confidentially,  I  will  say  that  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is  hiding  behind 
the  antitrust  law  on  the  repair-price  proposition.  Mr.  Derry  and  I  appeared 
before  50  sales  managers  February  27,  and  got  them  to  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  work  out  the  details  with  our  committee.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  met  last  week  and  referred 
the  matter  to  their  attorney.  They  are  wondering  if  they  can  take  up  as  an 
association  matter  the  price  on  repairs.  I  wrote  Mr.  McCuUough  that  it  did' 
not  make  much  difference  to  us  how  they  arrived  at  a  discount  that  would 
afford  a  profit,  and  that  it  would  be  all  right  with  us  if  they  arrived  at  it  in 
the  same  way  they  did  the  25  per  cent  discount  which  is  now  uniform  except 
with  the  I.  H.  C. 
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The  implication  seems  to  be  that  the  manufacturers'  plea  of  legal 
inability  to  arrive  at  a  common  discount  figure  which  would  be 
larger  than  25  per  cent  was  sham,  inasmuch  as  the  widespread  use 
of  the  25  per  oent  discount  to  dealers  indicated  that  this  percentage 
had  been  jointly  arrived  at. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  sales  managers'  depaW:ment 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  on  October  9, 
1918,  the  customary  joint  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciations took  place.    The  minutes  of  this  conference  state  that — 

The  chief  complaint  of  the  dealers  was  that  manufacturers  generally  were 
not  allowing  them  adequate  discounts  from  their  lists  which  would  enable 
them  to  properly  handle  the  business  at  a  satisfactory  profit,  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  doing  business  *  *  *  it  was  also  recognized  that  the 
subject  of  discount  was  one  of  price  and  necessarily  could  not  be  handled  by 
the  association.  *  *  *  The  manufacturers,  however,  recognized  that  there 
were  inequalities  in  repair  lines  and  indicated  their  willingness  to  make  all 
possible  adjustments  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Apparently  the  attitude  of  the  dealers  was  causing  an  increasing 
pressure  on  the  manufacturers  to  act.  The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of 
the  sales  managers'  department  on  February  14,  1919,  state : 

The  chairman  made  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  sales  managers*  commit- 
tee with  the  trade  relations  committee  of  the  Dealers'  National  Federation 
at  Kansas  City  convention  in  January.  *  *  *  It  was  suggested  that  the 
dealers'  committee  go  over  the  repair  lists  of  the  various  companies  and  where 
they  find  a  discrepancy,  that  it  be  listed  and  brought  up  before  the  joint  con- 
ference for  consideration.  Our  committee  will  then  report  any  such  items  to 
the  respective  companies  without  publicity,  simply  suggesting  that  complaint 
was  made.  The  dealers  admit  that  a  great  many  companies  had  been  giving 
attention  to  this  repair  question  and  had  adjusted  the  discount  to  the  dealers, 
which  seemed  to  be  necessary. 

On  March  14,  1919,  definite  steps  to  increase  the  discount  to  deal- 
ers were  taken.  At  this  time  a  joint  meeting  of  the  dealers  associa- 
tions' committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion and  the  trade  relations  committee  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  took  place. 
The  object  of  the  meeting,  according  to  the  minutes,  was  "to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  more  efficient  service  to  the  dealers  in  sup- 
plying, cataloguing,  and  numbering  of  parts  and  of  rendering  in- 
voices for  the  same."  The  minutes  summed  up  the  dealers'  con- 
tention as  follows : 

That  list  prices,  particularly  on  small  items  and  wood  parts,  are  in  many 
cases  out  of  line,  and  are  apparently  made  without  careful  consideration  of 
cost ;  that  similar  parts,  as  between  different  concerns,  vary  as  much  as  50 
l)er  cent;  that  even  among  the  different  factories  of  the  same  concern  there 
are  almost  as  great  variations. 
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*  *  *  That  the  dealers'  discount  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trade ;  that  nothing  less  than  35  i>er  cent  discount  will  net  any 
adequate  return  to  the  dealer. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  legal  authorities  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation : 

We  recomnaend  that  members  of  this  association  carefuUy  examine  their 
r^air  list  by  items,  and  as  early  as  practicable  make  such  revision  therein 
as  is  warranted  by  individual  item  cost,  to  the  end  that  the  cost  to  the  farmer 
may  be  fair  and  equitable;  that  careful  attention  be  given  this  important 
part  of  our  business;  that  the  prices  from  time  to  time  fixed  upon  various 
parts  may  bear  the  pr<^?er  relation  to  the  cost  thereof ; 

Be  it  fiirther  resolved,  That  the  dealers'  cost  of  handling  repair  business 
makes  the  present  average  discount  inadequate;  that  members  should  imme- 
diately analyze  their  conditions  and  institute  such  new  plan  as  wiU  be  fair 
to  the  dealer  in  the  following  respects : 

(a)  The  institution  of  proper  discounts  generally  to  the  dealer; 

(b)  Discounts  to  adequately  recognize  the  advantage  of  stocdt  orders; 

(c)  The  adoption  of  net  cash  repair  11^^  on  parts  used  in  large  quantities 
where  necessary  to  protect  our  interests  and  those  of  our  dealers. 

Apparently  these  resolutions  did  not  meet  with  any  objections 
from  the  legal  advisers  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  As- 
sociation. At  a  joint  conference  of  the  sales  managers'  department 
with  representatives  of  the  Dealers^  Federation  on  October  8,  1919, 
H.  M.  Wallis,  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  addressed  the 
dealers  as  follows : 

During  the  past  year  your  worthy  president,  *  *  *  called  a  meeting  of 
your  committee  with  a  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  to  consider  the  question,  which  has  been  a  much  mooted  one, 
with  reference  to  our  interrelations,  particularly  the  subject  of  repair  parts 
list  and  the  inequalities  which  you  gentlemen  pointed  out  existed,  and  the 
discount  to  which  you  felt  you  were  entitled.  Those  questions  were  handled 
at  tills  joint  meeting  and,  I  think,  satisfactorily,  and  the  progress  which  has 
been  made,  while  somewhat  slow  on  acconnt  of  the  necessity  far  the  revision 
of  nearly  all  the  implement  lists,  and  possibly  some  of  the  tractor  lists  that 
were  not  arranged  fundamentally  for  the  larger  discount  contemplated,  and 
then,  too,  because  the  inequalities  that  you  gentlemen  had  pointed  out  as 
liaving  existed  in  the  lists  had  to  be  equalized,  which  meant  a  minute  revision 
of  all  lists. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  on  October  15,  16,  and  17,  1919,  Mr.  Wallis  made  a 
similar  report  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. His  report  included  the  resolutions  which  have  already 
been  quoted  as  adopted  by  the  joint  conference  of  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers on  March  14,  1919, 

Referring  to  Mr,  Wallis's  report,  the  Farm  Implement  News  of 
October  23,  1919,  declared : 
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Attention  was  called  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  and  adjustment  of  certain 
matters  which  have  been  subjects  of  controversy  for  some  time.  Principal 
among  them  was  the  matter  of  the  list  price  of  spare  parts  and  discounts  from 
them  to  dealers    *     *     ♦. 

The  resolutions  of  the  joint  conference  in  March,  1919,  stated 
that — 

The  dealer's  cost  of  handling  repairs  makes  the  present  average  discount 
inadequate, 

and  that — 

Members  should  immediately  analyze  their  conditions  and  institute  such  new 
plan  as  will  be  fair  to  the  dealer. 

It  seems  that  the  general  understanding  was  that  the  existing 
average  discount  of  25  per  cent  must  be  increased  to  35  per  cent. 
Apparently  manufacturers  in  general  failed  to  live  up  to  this  con- 
ception of  the  resolution  by  making  their  discounts  35  per  cent  and 
when  accused  of  bad  faith  pointed  out  that  the  resolution  had  not 
mentioned  any  amount.  The  Farm  Implement  News  of  December  4, 
1919,  discussed  this  situation  editorially  at  considerable  length  under 
the  caption  "  Will  the  dealers  get  that  increased  discount  on  repairs  ?  " 
While  admitting  that  no  actual  figure  was  named  in  the  resolution 
the  editorial  contended  that  the  whole  understanding  was  for  a  35 
per  cent  discount.  A  report  on  the  results  of  the  joint  conference 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  dealers  to  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  was  quoted 
as  follows: 

The  conclusion  of  the  conference  was  that  list  prices  on  small  parts,  in  part, 
and  wood  parts  were  in  many  cases  ridiculously  high ;  that  similar  parts  a?5 
priced  by  different  concerns  vary  as  much  as  50  per  cent ;  and  that  nothing  less 
than  35  per  cent  discount  will  net  an  adequate  return  to  the  dealer. 

The  editorial  asserted,  in  reference  to  this  report — 

This,  of  course,  was  not  the  formal  conclusion,  for  it  was  not  put  in  the 
resolution,  but  apparently  it  was  the  individual  opinion  of  the  members  of  both 
committees    *     *     *. 

The  whole  sense  of  the  editorial  was  that,  although  the  35  per  cent 
was  not  actually  named  and  although  the  action  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association's  committee  was  not  legally  bind- 
ing on  the  whole  membership,  nevertheless  the  manufacturers  were 
guilty  of  bad  faith  in  their  failure  to  adhere  to  the  clearly  under- 
stood spirit  of  the  resolution  by  fixing  the  35  per  cent  discount.  The 
implication  was  that  the  only  reason  the  35  per  cent  was  not  actually 
named  was  because  it  would  have  been  illegal  to  do  so.  The  edi- 
torial closed  with  the  following : 

At  the  federation  meeting  one  member  of  the  trade  relations  committee 
cautioned  the  dealers  not  to  expect  a  complete  change  immediately.     Further 
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along  in  the  report  of  the  convention  we  read :  "  Opinions  were  expressed  that 
it  would  not  be  long  until  the  rate  of  discount  mentioned  would  prevail  through- 
out the  horse-drawn  implement  trade  and  in  many  cases  in  the  power-farming 
machine  trade."  If  this  opinion  is  not  verified  within  a  reasonable  time,  we 
will  say  that  trying  to  adjust  such  matters  through  means  of  association  com- 
mittees represents  a  sinful  waste  of  time. 

Since  the  only  sources  of  information  are  the  official  or  other  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  foregoing  meetings,  a  complete  account  of 
activities  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  on  the  repair-price  question 
is  not  possible.  The  data  at  hand,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  after  several  years  of  discussion  and  complaint  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  finally  agreed,  in  principle  at 
least,  that  list  prices  of  repairs  must  be  made  uniform  and  that  the 
discount  from  list  to  dealers  must  be  increased.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation, too,  of  a  tacit  understanding  that  this  discount  should  be 
increased  to  35  per  cent. 

Section  12. — Campaign  of  manufacturers  to  maintain  prices  after  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918. 

Scope  of  activities. — Immediately  after  the  armistice  was  signed 
the  leading  members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  As- 
sociation, aided  by  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  Association, 
began  a  campaign  to  prevent  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  farm  imple- 
ments. In  this  campaign  they  sought  to  convince  other  manufac- 
turers, retail  dealers,  and  farmers  that  prices  could  not  be  reduced 
on  account  of  high  costs  of  manufacture. 

This  campaign  of  propaganda  started  in  November,  1918,  with 
the  claim  that  .prices  would  not  decline  during  the  1919  season,  and 
was  still  going  on  in  September,  1919,  in  regard  to  prices  for  the 
1920  season. 

The  work  has  been  largely  carried  on  by  the  farm  implements 
committee,  organized  in  1917  to  handle  the  war  problems  of  the 
industry,  and  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association.  All  the  members  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments committee  were  or  had  recently  been  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  so  that  it  was  virtually  this  latter  body  that  origi- 
nated and  carried  on  the  propaganda  for  maintaining  prices  at 
war  levels. 

Extensive  use  was  made  of  the  implement  trade  papers  and  of 
the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association,  an  organization  of  farm 
papers,  in  spreading  the  propaganda  among  retail  dealers  and  farmers. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  prices  was  successful  in  the  case  of  prac- 
tically all  implements  except  tractors.  The  decline  in  the  price 
of  tractors,  which  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1919,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  tractors  are  manufactured  by  a  large 
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number  of  companies  independent  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  whose  competition  must  be  met  by  members. 

Then,  too,  tractor  manufacture  is  still  new  and  has  not  yet  eii- 
tirely  passed  the  developmental  stage,  as  evidenced  by  the  great 
variety  of  types  still  on  the  market.  As  definite  types  are  evolved 
and  volume  of  production  increases,  manufacturing  costs  and  sell- 
ing prices  tend  to  decrease;  just  as  they  did  for  automobiles. 

War  STATUS  of  farm  implement  industry.— ^Shortly  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  a  committee  of  five  members  was 
named  by  implement  manufacturers  to  represent  the  entire  indus- 
try in  its  relations  with  the  Government  during  the  war.  This 
committee  was  made  up  of  the  following  leading  manufacturers, 
who  were  also  officers  of  the  association  and  of  its  various  com- 
mittees, as  noted  in  the  list : 

C.  S.  Brantingham,  president  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co. 

Chairman  executive  committee  in  1917. 
President  association  in  1918. 
Chairman  advisory  committee  in  1919. 
G.  A.  Ranney,  secretary  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

Member  executive  committee  in  1917. 
Chairman  executive  committee  in  1918. 
President  association  in  1919. 
H.  M.  Wallis,  president  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works. 

Member  executive  committee  in  1917  and  1918. 
Chairman  executive  committee  in  1919. 
W.  H.  Stackhouse,  of  French  &  Hecht  Co.,  member  executive  committee, 

in  1917,  1918,  and  1919. 
F.  R.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  member  executive  committee  in  1918  and  1919. 

This  committee  received  from  the  War  Industries  Board  authority 
and  responsibility  for  control  of  iron  and  steel  allotments  to  all 
implement  manufacturers.  In  July,  1918,  the  board  sponsored  a 
conference  between  the  farm  implements  committee  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  which  resulted  in 
an  agreement  tliat  the  implement  industry  should  be  supplied  with 
steel  bars  for  the  ensuing  year  at  a  base  price  of  $2.65  a  hundred- 
weight. The  Government  fixed  the  base  price  of  steel  bars,  effective 
September  24,  1917,  at  $2.90.  This  concession  of  25  cents  to  the 
implement  industry  was  arranged  in  consideration  of  its  import- 
ance to  the  farmer  in  maintaining  the  food  production  schedule. 
The  farm  implements  committee  had  previously  stated  that  in- 
creased material  cost  would  necessitate  higher  implement  prices  and 
that  the  special  price  for  steel  would  stop  their  proposed  increase. 
In  September,  1918,  the  priorities  committee  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  informed  the  farm  implements  committee  that,  supplies 
of  iron  and  steel  to  implement  manufacturers  must  be  reduced  25  per 
cent  below  the  tonnage  used  in  the  12  months  previous. 
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This  was  the  manufacturers'  situation  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  War  Industries  Board  began  to  lift  its  re- 
strictions. By  December,  1918,  all  limitations  of  supply  or  produc- 
tion had  been  removed  and  also  the  priority  regulations.  A  new 
market  price  of  $2.70  per  hundredweight  for  steel  was  announced  as 
effective  January  1,  1919. 

Campaign"  among  manufacturers. — The  abolition  of  priorities 
and  quantity  restrictions  in  material  supplies,  followed  by  announce- 
ment of  a  reduction  in  steel  bar  prices  to  $2.70  after  January  1, 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a  general  presumption  that  implement 
prices  would  be  lowered  at  once.  Certain  leading  implement  manu- 
facturers, however,  did  not  entertain  this  view,  and  measures  were 
inaugurated  to  educate  farmers,  dealers,  and  fellow  manufacturers 
to  a  conception  of  various  factors  operating  against  a  decline  in  prices. 
The  first  step  was  to  convince  other  manufacturers. 

C.  S.  Brantingham,  chairman  of  the  farm  implements  committee, 
made  the  initial  move  on  November  20,  in  a  letter  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  follows : 

Inclosed  herewith  please  find  a  suggestion  of  a  circular  to  be  sent  out  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  industry,  both  members  and  nonmembers.  I  think  this 
matter  is  important  enough  so  that  if  it  is  decided  that  it  Is  advisable  to 
send  this  out  the  names  of  the  full  committee  membership  should  be  attached. 
While  there  may  be  a  better  way  of  handling  this  than  I  have  outlined,  yet  1 
feel  that  very  prompt  action  should  be  taken,  as  dealers  all  over  the  country 
are  beginning  to  make  inquiry  regarding  this  question;  and,  without  any 
assurance  from  any  source,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  manufacturers 
who  are  not  very  strong  financially  will  become  frightened  over  the  possible 
loss  on  their  inventories,  and  begin  cutting  and  slashing  prices  in  a  way  that 
will  have  its  influence  on  the  entire  industry.  Ordinarily  I  would  wait  until 
we  could  discuss  this  question  at  Atlantic  City,  If  the  committee  are  aU  to  be 
there ;  but  in  the  present  situation,  I  feel  that  this  should  be  attended  to  before 
we  can  have  a  meeting,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  submitting  this  outline  for 
your  criticism  and  approval  or  disapproval. 

I  am  fully  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  are  discussing  prices  in  a  very  broad 
way,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  that  there  will  be  some  objection  from  that 
standpoint ;  but  unless  it  is  deemed  to  be  absolutely  hazardous,  I  can  not  help 
but  feel  that  it  is  a  reasonable  risk  to  take  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  read- 
justment program  and  the  dealers  as  well  as  the  manufacturers.  There  is  no 
probability  that  there  will  be  a  material  reduction  in  the  prices  of  the  farmers' 
products ;  consequently  he  will  be  as  able  to  pay  the  present  prices  for  the  com- 
ing season  as  he  has  been  the  past  year,  so  that  in  reality,  no  serious  harm  is 
done  to  anyone. 

One  of  the  committee,  Mr.  F.  R.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  replied  on 
November  22  as  follows : 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  20th  and  appreciate  very  much  the  importance  of 
sending  .out  a  letter  to  the  industry  along  the  line  that  you  suggest,  but  I 
do  not  believe  tiiat  we  can  urge  the  maintenance  of  prices  in  quite  as  broad 
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and  trank  a  way  as  this  letter  suggests.    I  fear  that  such  a  course  might  lead  to 
criticism. 

I  would  suggest  a  modification  of  this  letter  as  per  the  attached  copy. 

The  proposed  circular  to  the  manufacturers,  as  revised  by  Mr. 
Todd,  announces  that  the  farm-implement  committee  will  be  con- 
tinued in  a  constructive  capacity  and  predicts  that  prices  in  general 
will  remain  near  present  levels  for  some  time.  Figures  are  given  to 
show  that  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  remained  high  for  several  years.  The  promise  of 
continued  prosperity  for  the  American  farmer  contained  in  Food 
Administrator  Hoover's  report  of  Europe's  food  needs  is  cited  as 
assurance  that  purchases  of  farm  implements  will  not  be  lessened 
by  high  implement  prices.    The  circular  continues: 

♦  ♦  ♦  it  must  be  remembered  that,  due  to  the  positi<Hi  of  the  €rovernment, 
this  industry  has  been  expected  to  maintain  approximately  the  same  prices 
for  its  products  during  the  season  1918-19  that  it  did  during  the  preceding  year, 
this  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  that  freights,  passenger  fares,  labor,  and  other 
expense  items,  together  with  materials,  have  materially  advanced  during  this 
period,  it  being  estimated  that  this  increased  cost  since  the  present  prices  were 
fixed  is  approximately  10  per  cent  of  our  selling  price.  When  we  consider 
tbat  such  a  percentage  is  as  much  or  more  than  the  average  profit  which  the 
industry  has  secured  in  the  past,  any  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  the  selling 
price  of  our  products  is  viewed  with  alarm  and  would  not  be  justified  by 
the  cost  thereof. 

This  is  the  time  to  sit  steady  in  the  boat  and  to  carefully  analyze  the  present 
situation,  to  the  end  that  no  radical  or  hasty  move  will  be  made. 

«  «  4e  «  «  «  * 

As  limg  as  the  cost  of  living  remains  where  it  is  there  can  be  no  reduction 
^f  mom^it  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  as  long  as  the  cost  of  labor  is  on  its  present 
plane  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  materials,  consequently  it  is 
important  that  this  industry  "  carry  on  "  in  the  usual  way.  Reduction  in  the 
prices  of  any  industry  would  not  be  justified  by  cost  and  would  result  in  great 
harm  to  our  people  as  a  whole  and  bring  about  unusual  pressure  for  reduction 
in  the  price  of  labor  before  the  cost  of  living  would  permit. 

That  other  manufacturers  were  readiing  similar  conclusions  is 
shown  in  a  letter  from  F.  C.  Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  to^Willard  Z.  Carr,  of  the  same  company, 
under  date  of  November  20, 1918 : 

We  are  advising  our  trade  not  to  look  for  any  reduction  in  prices  within 
the  next  12  months.  We  have  had  numerous  inquiries  from  jobbers  stating 
dealers  generally  are  looking  for  a  reduction  and  that  they. are  backward  about 
loading  up  with  drills  for  fall  trade.  We  can  see  nothing  now  to  justify  any 
reduction,  and  we  hope  none  of  our  friends  in  the  implement  business  will  even 
consider  reduction  in  prices  for  the  i^xt  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 21  and  22,  at  which  60  manufacturers  were  present,  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  association,  G.  A.  Ranney,  who  was  a  member  of  the 

farm-implements  committee,  expressed  views  in  accord  with  those 

of  Mr.  Brantingham  and  Mr.  Todd.    The  Farm  Implement  News 

reports  his  speech  as  follows : 

G.  A.  Ranney,  president  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  prices  in  the  face  of 
the  high-priced  material  already  purchased  months  in  advance  that  will  go 
into  1919  implements  and  machinery.  Moreover,  he  said,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  decline  in  material  and  labor  costs  in  the  immediate  future. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Bartholomew,  president  of  the  tractor 
and  thresher  deparbnent,  expressed  similar  convictions  against  a  de- 
crease in  implement  prices. 

On  November  23, 1918,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association  over  the  signatures  of  the  president 
and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in  which  it  was  clearly 
intimated  that  prices  of  farm  implements  would  not  be  reduced. 

Campaign  among  dealers. — ^The  foregoing  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  concerted  activity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments committee  and  other  leading  manufacturers  to  convince  their 
fellow  manufacturers  that  price  reductions  were  not  justifiable.  .  In 
the  Farm  Implement  News  of  November  28  and  the  Eastern  Dealer 
of  same  date  appeared  the  first  public  appeal  to  dealers,  which  was  a 
copy  of  the  official  statement  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  dated  November  23,  1918,  referred  to  above  and  which 
bore  the  signatures  of  Messrs.  Kanney  and  Wallis.  The  statement 
referred  to  a  "  mistaken  belief  that  there  will  be  an  early  recession  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  implements."  It  points  out  that  manufac- 
turers had  been  producing  at  "the  highest  costs  for  material  and 
labor  in  the  history  of  the  industry  "  and  that  under  contracts  made 
long  in  advance  "  high-priced  materials  will  continue  to  be  delivered. 
Inventories  of  goods  fabricated  at  war-time  costs  must  be  disposed  of 
and  manufacturers'  commitments  for  future  deliveries  of  materials 
at  war-level  prices  must  be  worked  up  and  sold  before  there  can  be 
any  reduction  in  the  prices  of  implemenis."  Even  if  material  costs 
were  lowered,  the  statement  continued,  there  was  ho  indication  that 
costs  of  labor  or  transportation  would  go  down.  The  statement,  as 
published  in  the  Farm  Implement  News,  continued : 

Since  the  last  adjustment  of  implement  prices  was  made,  labor  costs  have 
been  substantially  advanced  and  railroad  freight  and  passenger  rates  have  been 
increased  by  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent,  involving,  it  is  estimated,  an  added 
burden  to  the  implement-making  industry  of  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
Although  these  advances  in  costs  might  have  justified  a  corresponding  increase 
in  implement  prices,  the  manufacturers  are  absorbing  them  in  the  present  price 
levels. 

In  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  there  were,  w'th  few  excep- 
tions, no  increases  in  prices  in  1918,  Alexander  Legge,  vice  president 
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and  general  «ianager  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  stated  in 
December,  1919,  regarding  his  own  company : 

We  made  no  advance  since  1917.  We  stood  that  [advance  in  cost].  We 
could  stand  it  Our  margin  of  profit  proved  a  little  better  than  our  estimates. 
I  think  we  were  all  a  little  stampeded  by  what  happened  in  1917. 

The  publication  of  the  association's  statement  brought  a  letter  of 
protest  to  Mr.  Ranney  on  December  2  from  S.  E.  Swayne,  of  Swayne, 
Eobinson  &  Co.,  on  the  grounds  that  it  impUed  a  promise  by  manu- 
facturers to  absorb  increased  costs  without  raising  prices.  Mr. 
Swayne  objected  to  the  last  sentence  quoted  above  as  implying  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  policy  as  to  price  advances  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  association.  He  felt  that  each  company  should 
have  the  imrestricted  right  to  increase  selling  prices  if  an  increase 
was  necessary  or  justifiable  and  suggested  that  a  supplementary 
statement  be  given  out  to  the  effect  that  manufacturers  who  in  the 
past  had  not  increased  prices  to  correspond  to  cost  increases  could 
not  be  expected  to  absorb  further  costs.  Mr.  Eanney,  replying  on 
December  18,  declared  a  supplementary  statement  of  this  kind 
would  be  objectionable  as  showing  foreknowledge  of  the  price  policy 
of  members.  He  said  the  statement  "  was  given  with  the  best  judg- 
ment that  we  had,  under  great  pressure  from  the  trade  papers,  was 
not  intended  in  any  way  to  commit  any  member  to  any  definite 
policy." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  had  met  about  10  days  before  the  publication  of  the  as- 
sociation's statement.  .The  official  minutes  of  this  meeting  do  not 
show  that  any  discussion  of  the  price  situation  took  place,  but  a 
reference  to  the  meeting  in  a  letter  of  November  21  from  W.  Z. 
Carr  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  to  Mr.  Johnson,  vice 
president  of  that  company,  is  interesting : 

I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  Implement 
manufacturers  to  reduce  prices  for  a  considerable  period.  At  the  recent  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  of  the  association  at  Chicago,  there  was  no  intimation 
that  prices  could  or  would  be  reduced.  I  understand,  however,  from  several 
of  our  organization  who  have  been  out  on  the  territory  that  farmers  and  deal- 
ers in  many  localities  are  holding  off  buying  because  lower  prices  are  expected. 
I  fear  this  same  feeling  will  maintain  over  several  months  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  a  hand-to-mouth  trade  is  all  we  feel  we  can  hope  for. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Farm  Implement  News  in  which  the  as- 
sociation's statement  appeared  there  was  an  account  of  the  tractor 
and  thresher  department  meeting  referred  to  above  with  promi- 
nence given  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Ranney  and  Bartholomew  in 
regard  to  prices.  An  editorial  in  this  issue  urges  dealers  to  buy  as 
usual  for  1919,  minimizing  the  risk  of  declines  in  prices  in  1919 
and  pointing  out  the  danger  of  losing  volume  in  sales  by  waiting 
for  a  decline  in  price. 
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This  issue  of  the  Farm  Implement  News  may  be.  said  to  have 
opened  the  campaign  among  dealers  against-  expectation  of  price 
reductions.  From  this  point  on  the  work  was  actively  carried  on 
tliroughout  the  winter  and  spring  of  1919  by  means  of  addresses  at 
dealers'  conventions,  use  of  dealer  trade  papers  for  articles  and 
editorial  support,  extension  of  guarantees  to  dealers  against  loss 
from  price  reduction  after  delivery  or  sale  of  goods,  and  printed 
matter  sent  out  by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
and  by  individual  manufacturers  to  their  dealers. 

Speeches  at  dealers^  conventions. — ^It  is  customary  at  the  annual 
conventions  of  implement  dealers'  associaticms  to  have  prominent 
manufacturers  speak.  From  November,  1918,  to  February,  1919, 
inclusive,  the  manufacturers  most  prominent  in  urging  up<m  other 
manufacturer  the  necessity  of  keeping  prices  up,  appeared  singly 
or  together  at  dealer  conventions  to  preach  their  doctrine  of  no  price 
reductions.  The  most  active  of  these  speakers  were  the  members  of 
the  farm  implements  committee,  who  were  also  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive ccMnmittee  of  the  manufacturers'  association.  Most  of  the 
speeches  were  extensively  reported  and  featured  in  the  trade  papers. 
The  Eastern  Dealer  of  November  28  gives  a  full  account  of  a  speech 
by  Floyd  E.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  at  Omaha,  in  which  he  announces 
what  was  later  to  become  the  principal  argument  of  the  manufac- 
turer. After  pointing  out  the  large  proportion  of  implement  costs 
attributable  to  labor,  he  says: 

There  can  be  no  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  food  as  long  as  the 
demand  e»»eeds  the  supply ;  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  wages  while  the  cost 
of  living  remains  as  high  as  at  present,  and  consequently  no  consid^abte  re- 
duction in  the  products  of  labor. 

From  this  time  on  the  trade  papers  report  addresses  by  manu- 
facturers at  each  dealer  convention.  The  Ohio  Implement  Dealers 
at  Columbus,  on  November  20,  were  addressed  by  W.  H.  Stackbouse, 
of  the  farm  implements  committee ;  the  Illinois  Implement  and  Ve- 
hicle Dealers  at  Peoria,  December  5,  by  J.  B.  Bartholomew,  president 
of  the  tractor  and  thresher  department;  the  Wisconsin  Implement 
Dealers,  on  December  11,  by  Floyd  R.  Todd,  member  of  the  farm 
implement  conmiittee ;  the  Minnesota  Implement  Dealers,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  by  L.  C.  Pryor,  editor  of  Farm  Implem^its  a^d  Tractors;  the 
Indiana  Implement  Dealers,  on  January  8,  by  E.  W.  Meese,  of 
Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Co.;  the  Western  Retail  Implement, 
Vehicle  and  Hardware  Association  at  Kansas  City,  on  January  14,  by 
George  A.  Ranney,  president  of  the  National  Impl^ne&t  and  Ve- 
hicle Association ;  the  South  Dakota  Implement  Dealers,  on  January 
14,  by  Hugh  G.  Craig,  of  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  and  by  Floyd  R 
Todd,  of  the  farm  implements  committee;  the  Mississippi  Valky 
Dealers  at  St.  Louis,  on  January  22,  by  Floyd  R.  Todd,  H.  M.  Wallis, 
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iind  C.  S.  Brantingham,  all  of  the  farm  impiements  oommitiee ;  the 
Eastern  Trnplement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association  at  Philadelphia, 
Jsamaxy  28, 29,  and  30,  by  C.  SL  Brantingham,  Floyd  B^  Todd,  and 
A.  L.  Upton,  the  latter  of  ike  Iiitemational  Harv^ter  Ca;  and  the 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Implement  Dealers'  Association  at'  Dan- 
ville, Va.,  on  Febraary  21,  by  A.  T.  Jackscm,  of  Emerson-Branting- 
ham  Implement  Oa,  and  Floyd  R,  Todd. 

ikeh  of  these  addresses  was  reported  in  the  Eastern  Dealer  or  the 
Farm  Implement  News,  or  both,  and  also  in  other  implement  trade 
papers.  A  careful  study  of  these  reports  sIhiws  that  without  excep- 
tion each  speaker  toot  iie  same  position  regarding  implement  prices 
and  used  almost  invariably  the  same  data  and  argoments.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  March  6,  1919,  refemng  to  the 
various  manufacturers  heard  at  the  several  dealer  conventions  in 
reference  to  the  price  question,  says : 

*  *  *  tte  fudfbrm  answer  was  that  tbe  priee  of  iinplem»»t6  conW  not 
J^eeede  f^  Beveral  mtrnths,  for  the  raw-^iaterial  market  and  the  labor  situation 
preclude  this. 

Articles  and  editorials  in  dealers^  periodiccAs. — TIk  position  of  the 
laaaiuf acturers  in  regard  to  prices  was  ^^on^y  supported  from  the 
fitart  }yj  the  farm-impl^n^nt  trade  papers,  the  Farm  Impleuient 
News  and  ih&  Eastern  Dealer  being  eq^ecially  active  in  this  matter. 
Articles  by  leading  manufacturers  w^:b  prominency  displayed  aad 
inumeit»is  editorials  pursued  a  general  isa&kA,  of  aargument  idei^ical 
witii  those  of  nmnufacturers.  The  Farm  Implement  News  in  its 
December  19  and  Dec^nber  26  issues  rsm.  a  -series  of  brief  stat^i^nts 
from  each  of  30  pronrnwait  manufacturers,  induding  C.  S.  Branting- 
ham,  H.  M.  Wallis,  and  J.  B.  Bartholomew.  Tw^ity  of  these 
statem^ts  dealt  principally  with  the  que^ion  of  a  decrease  in  im- 
pfcinents  prices,  and  each  of  them,  without  exception,  pointed  out 
the  fallacy  of  anticipating  any  early  decline  in  tiiese  prices. 

In  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  December  26  and  the  Farm  Implement 
News  of  December  19  appeared  an  article  by  J.  D*  White,  division 
sales  manager  for  Emerson-Brantizigfaam  Co^  aititkd  ^^  The  end  of 
the  war  and  its  effect  on  tiie  ^fmwp&At^  of  the  retail  dealer,'^  This 
article  showed  that  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  prices  of  iron  and  steel  had  continued  high  for  several  years. 
It  was  asserted  tiiat  farmers  were  always  prosperous  after  a  war 
and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  is  gr^Uer  now  by 
one-third  than  in  1914.  Consequently,  dealers  should  not  hesitate 
to  keep  enough  implements  on  hand  to  supply  a  big  demand.  In 
the  same  issue  of  the  Farm  Impierarait  News  an  editorial  declared 
that  the  return  to  lower  price  levels  would  be  gradual  and  that  the 
high  prices  paid  for  farm  products  resulting  in  a  high  cost  of  living 
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and  correspondingly  high  wages  were  really  responsible  far  the 
excessive  manufacturing  costs  which  kept  implement  prices  high. 
Dealers  were  assured  that  owing  to  the  large  demand  and  high 
prices  for  farm  products  farmers  would  buy  enough  implements  to 
produce  large  crops. 

Subsequent  issues  of  the  two  trade  papers  contained  other  articles 
and  editorials  all  taking  the  same  viewpoint  and  using  arguments 
surprisingly  alike.  In  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  January  9^  and  Farm 
Implement  News  of  January  2,  was  an  article  by  B.  C.  Oppenheim, 
sales  manager  of  the  New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  entitled  "Peace  and 
prosperity";  in  the  Farm  Implement  News  of  February  13  an 
article  by  Finley  P.  Mount,  president  of  Advance-Rumely  Co.,  en- 
.  titled  "  Implement  price  outlook  for  present  year."  At  the  same  time 
extensive  reports  were  printed  of  speeches  to  the  same  effect  made 
by  manufacturers  at  dealer  conventions.  Editorials  urging  dealers 
to  buy  on  the  presumption  that  prices  would  not  go  down,  or  warn- 
ing against  the  folly  of  price  cutting  appeared  in  the  Farm  Imple- 
ment News  on  January  2,  January  30,  February  6,  March  27,  April 
10,  April  17,  and  April  24,  1919. 

Chmrantees  to  dealers  agcdnst  deSme  in  prices, — Many  dealers 
hesitated  to  carry  normal  stocks,  fearing  they  would  sustain  loss  on 
any  goods  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  season  through  possible  reduc- 
tions in  manufacturers'  prices  made  for  1920.  To  allay  this  fear 
and  induce  normal  orders  many  manufacturers  guaranteed  their 
dealers  against  a  decrease  in  their  prices  after  June  1  or  November  1. 

The  Farm  Implement  News  of  December  12,  1918,  reporting  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of  Avery  Co.,  says : 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  considered  it  proper  to  guarantee  prices  to 
the  dealers  handling  his  company's  lines.  In  fact,  his  company  has  adopted 
that  policy,  and  is  guaranteeing  its  own  prices,  thus  assuring  dealers  that  if 
the  company  makes  a  lower  price  by  June  1  they  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  on  any  machines  on  hand  unsold  or  bought  and  undelivered. 

The  same  periodical  announces  editorially  on  January  2 : 

In  convention  discussions  and  in  communications  to  the  trade  press,  several 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipment  have  stated  that  their  prices  are  guaranteed 
and  that  provision  to  that  effect  is  made  in  contracts  with  dealers. 

The  following  form  of  guaranty  covering  the  dealer's  risk  is  con- 
tained in  an  announcement  from  the  American  Seedinf^  Machine  Co. 
to  its  dealers  on  April  17,  1919 : 

Price  guarantee:  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  goods  shipped  and  settled  for 
under  the  terms  of  your  1919  contract,  if  on  hand  unsold  November  1,  1919,  will 
be  subject  to  adjustment  to  conform  to  any  reduction  in  prices  which  may  be 
made  by  us  on  or  before  March  1,  1920. 

This  liberal  provision  should  fully  protect  you  against  the  contingency  above 
suggested  and  furnish  you  any  necessary  encouragement  to  place  yourself  in 
position  to  supply  promptly  the  farmer's  needs. 
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Distribution  of  circulars  and  .other  printed  7natter, — The  official 
statement  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  which 
appeared  in  the  trade  papers  late  in  November,  1918,  had  already  been 
issued  by  the  association  as  Bulletin  1114  and  sent  to  each  member. 
On  February  8, 1919,  E.  W.  McCuUough,  secretary  of  the  association, 
issued  another  statement  to  the  press,  as  follows: 

Farm  implements  and  vehicles  will  not  be  cheaper  in  the  immediate  or  early 
future.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  our  association  that 
present  price  levels  can  not  be  substantially  reduced  without  serious  or  even 
disastrous  losses  to  the  manufacturers  until  the  stocks  of  raw  materials  which 
they  bought    ♦    *     ♦    at  war-time  prices  are  worked  up  and  marketed. 

Another  step  by  the  association  was  the  printing  and  distribution 
to  members,  at  cost,  in  quantities  of  the  two  bulletins  on  the  price  out- 
look which  were  issued  as  a  result  of  joint  conferences  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  association  and  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation on  February  6  and  June  4.  The  bulletins  were  issued  by 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  for  circulation 
among  traveling  salesmen  and  dealers. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  on  the  part  of  the  association  some 
manufacturers  issued  circulars  addressed  to  their  own  dealers.  The 
American  Seeding  Machine  Co.'s  circular  of  April  17,  1919,  which 
announced  the  price  guaranty  (see  above)  to  its  dealers,  stated  also : 

♦  *  *  with  prevailing^  prices  of  all  farm  products  and  present  manufactur- 
ing costs,  there  exists  no  reasonable  expectation  of  an  early  reduction  in  the 
price  of  farm  implements.  *  *  ♦  The  world's  demand  for  foodstuffs  for  at  least 
two  years  must  be  met  largely  by  the  United  States  and  it  is  highly  important 
that  the  implement  industry,  as  a  whole,  do  its  part  toward  meeting  the  situation. 
To  that  end  dealers  must  have  ample  stock  on  hand  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
farmer. 

Campaign  among  farmers. — ^The  dealer's  hesitation  in  buying 
was  due  not  only  to  his  anticipation  of  a  drop  in  prices  but  also  to 
the  fear  that  farmers,  in  a  like  anticipation,  would  not  buy.  Conse- 
quently it  was  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  establish  their  argu- 
ment with  farmers  also.  The  favorite  points  of  appeal  to  the  farmer 
were:  (1)  The  increased  value  of  farm  products  enabled  farmers  to 
buy  implements  more  easily  even  at  existing  high  prices;  (2)  the 
suggestion  that  high  prices  of  farm  products  were  the  real  cause  of 
high  implement  prices  and  that  lower  implement  prices  would  mean 
lower  prices  for  farm  products;  (3)  the  importance  of  buying 
enough  implements  to  take  full  advantage  of  high  prices  of  farm 
products  by  producing  maximum  crops.  In  the  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers at  dealer  conventions  and  their  articles  in  trade  papers, 
these  suggestions  were  constantly  made  to  the  farmer.  Editorial 
support  from  the  dealer  papers  was  readily  given.  The  Farm  Im- 
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plement  News  of  Januury  30, 191^,  in  urging  a  wide  publicity  among 
farmers  for  assurances  that  no  sudden  price  decreases  would  occur, 
said: 

In  one  town  the  dealers  cooperated  in  a  successful  effort  to  have  the  local 
papers  print  a  statement  of  facts  showing  why  there  was  little  if  any  chance 
of  lower  prices  this  year.  We  hear  that  other  dealers  are  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject in  their  current  advertisements. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  basis  of  all  high  prices  is  the 
prices  the  farmer  gets  for  his  crops,  and  that  to  keep  his  present 
favorable  position  he  must  have  implements  enough  to  produce  big 
crops.  Among  other  editorials  to  a  similar  effect  is  one  in  the  issue 
of  February  6  reminding  dealers  of  the  necessity  of  acquainting 
farmers  with  ihe  "  price  future "  and  quoting  copy  sent  out  by  the 
Avery  Co.  to  its  dealers  for  advertisements  in  local  papers. 

The  first  country- wide  efforts  to  influence  the  farmer  came  as  the 
result  of  a  joint  conference  in  Chicago  on  February  6, 1919,  between 
representatives  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association,  The  purpose 
of  the  conference,  as  declared  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Brantingham,  was  the 
"joint  consideration  of  existing  conditions  with  reference  to  the 
farmers'  attitude  toward  the  purchase  of  farm  equipment  and  other 
necessaries."    The  official  report  of  the  meeting  states: 

It  was  evident  that  the  underlying  facts  with  reference  to  the  prices  of  farm 
equij^ent  should  be  given  him  (the  farmer)  in  order  that  he  might  know 
that  notwithstanding  rumors  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not  the  slightest  prob- 
ability of  the  manufacturers  being  able  to  lower  their  prices  until  conditions 
relative  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  labor,  and  materials  underwent  a  radical 
change,  and  as  the  farmer  is  an  important  factor  in  living  costs,  his  resp<Misi- 
bility  should  be  clearly  set  before  him. 

A  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Brantingham  was  read,  and  it 
was  decided  that  this,  with  contributions  made  later  by  Messrs. 
Ranney ,  of  the  International  Harve^r  Co. ;  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co. ; 
Heiskell,  of  the  International  Harvester  Co^;  and  Wallis,  of  the 
J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  should  be  made  the  basis  for  a  composite 
article  to  be  prepared  by  the  secretaries  of  the  two  associations  and 
sent  out  to  farm-paper  publishers  for  treatment  editorially  or  other- 
wise. This  article  was  sent  out  to  editors  of  agricultural  papers 
on  February  10  under  signature  of  the  two  associations.  Later, 
during  the  month  of  March,  the  article  was  printed  in  pamphld; 
form.  On  the  outside  of  the  pamphlet  was  the  statement  that  it  was 
"a  reprint  of  data  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Agricultural 
Publishers'  Association."  No  mention  was  made  of  the  National 
Implem^it  and  Vehicle  Association.  The  pamphlet  was  entitled 
"Memorandum  of  Information  Concerning  Conditions  that  Affect 
the  Prices  of  Farm  Machinery  and  Influence  the  Future  Trend  of 
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Prices."  It  contained  a  composite  of  the  same  arguments  which  had 
already  been  presented  by  the  implement  manufacturers  in  the  trade 
papers  and  at  dealer  conventions.  On  June  4  another  joint  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  two  associations  was  held  and  another  state- 
ment agreed  upon.  According  to  the  official  memorandum  of  the  con- 
ference, this  statement  was  to  be  "  published  as  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  booklet  as  coming  from  the  farm  machinery  committee  of 
the  Farm  Paper  Publishers'  Association."  Thereupon  a  new  bulletin 
was  issued*  entitled  "  Why  Present  Prices  of  Manufactured  Articles 
Go  Hand  in  Hand  With  the  Hi^  Prices  of  Farm  Products."  As  in 
the  case  of  the  bulletin  issurf  in  March,  no  mention  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  was  made. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Commission  Frank  B.  Wliite, 
managing  director  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commission  dated  September  10,  1919,  explained  this 
failure  to  show  the  true  origin  of  the  statements  as  follows: 

We  deliberated  carefully  upon  these  conditions  and  deduced  from  the 
tarious  expressions  reports  that  were  first  sent  to  our  papers.  It  wsls  dis- 
covered] that  the  information  was  so  valuable  that  it  was  thought  wise  to 
submit  it  to  the  interested  public,  so  that  the  pamphlets  might  be  distributed 
among  dealers,  manufacturers,  hardware  merchants,  and  other  business  in- 
terests, thus  conveying  what  we  believed  to  be  a  sober  and  sane  analysis  of 
the  situation  that  existed  at  the  time. 

The  repcarts  sent  out  to  the  papers  first  bore  the  signatures  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the  Agricultural  Publishers*  Associa- 
tion. When  we  came  to  put  it  in  book  form  we  were  convinced  that  it  would 
be  wisest  to  use  our  own  name. 

At  that  time  we  did!  not  know  whether  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  would  issue  the  same  pamphlet  under  their  own  name.  It  appears 
that  instead  of  doing  that,  they  used  our  own  name,  only,  and  this  was  done 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  writer. 

Price  reductions  by  dealers  and  manufacturers, — In  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  Government  fixed  the  base  price 
of  steel  bars  at  $2.90  per  hundredweight,  but  a  special  price  of  $2.65 
was  made  to  implement  manufacturers.  Consequently  when  bar 
steel  was  reduced  to  $2.70  after  January  1,  1919,  spokesmen  for  the 
manufacturers  laid  especial  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  this  did  not 
coni^itute  a  reduction  in  their  costs,  as  the  new  price  was  still  5 
cents  above  their  special  price.  However,  at  the  end  of  March, 
1919,  bar-steel  prices  were  again  reduced  to  a  $2.35  basis,  which 
meant  a  real  reduction  in  implement  costs  as  far  as  this  item  was 
concerned.  The  Farm  Implement  News  was  prompt  to  point  out 
in  an  editorial  on  March  27,  that  the  reduction  amounted  to  30 
cents  rather  than  35  cents  for  the  implement  manufacturer  and  that 
it  "will  have  no  bearing  on  farm-machinery  prices  produced  for 
this  year's  trade,  with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  classes  of 
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machines  produced  for  late  fall  or  winter  use."  The  editorial  pre- 
dicted, however,  that  1920  implement  prices  would  be  lower. 

In  spite  of  this  there  appears  to  have  been  some  price  cutting  by 
dealers  at  this  time.  The  tendency  was  sufficiently  marked  to  induce 
the  Indiana  Dealers'  Association  to  send  out  a  circular  to  members 
urging  against  price  cutting  and  consequent  "  trade  demoralization." 
An  editorial  in  the  Farm  Implement  News  of  April  17,  1919,  under 
the  caption  ''  The  folly  of  cutting  prices,"  refers  to  the  reported  in- 
tention of  dealers  to  cut  prices  on  spring  goods  and  argues  that  the 
steel  reduction  will  not  be  reflected  in  reduced  manufacturer's  prices 
until  next  fall  and  not  much  then  unless  labor  costs  are  reduced 
which  will  involve  reduced  farm  prices. 

The  editorial  continues : 

The  dealer  who  sold  machines  at  prices  based  on  his  cost  from  stock  he  had 
bought  before  wholesale  prices  advanced  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
surely  is  justified  in  demanding  prices  based  on  his  present  cost ;  and  the  dealer 
who  advanced  with  the  market  on  all  occasions  is  not  yet  called  upon  to  reduce 
his  prices  because,  as  stated,  there  has  been  no  decline  in  the  wholesale  prices. 

In  the  next  issue,  April  24,  an  editorial  entitled  "  Dealer's  trade 
permanently  injured  by  late  price  cutting,"  asserts  that  once  the 
dealer  cuts  his  price  the  farmer  will  hold  out  for  an  even  larger  cut. 

Early  in  July  came  a  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves.  Several  prominent  companies  announced  reductions  in 
tractor  prices  and  this  evidently  provoked  charges  of  bad  faith 
against  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association  by  several  farmer 
publications  which  had  used  the  joint  conference  statement. 

On  July  19, 1919,  Frank  B.  White,  managing  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Publishers'  Association,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  num- 
ber of  companies  manufacturing  tractors : 

We  understand  some  price  readjustments  have  taken  place  along  tractor  lines 
since  the  booklet  entitled  "  Why  present  prices  of  manufactured  articles  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  high  prices  of  farm  products,"  was  issued. 

It  is  our  desire  to  be  absolutely  square  with  our  readers — the  buying  public. 
Any  misleading  statements  appearing  in  our  editorial  columns  lessen  the  value 
of  the  medium  for  advertising  purposes.  I  would  like  to  put  this  matter 
squarely  before  the  members  of  this  association.  To  that  end  we  invite  you  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

First,  have  you  lowered  prices  on  any  or  all  styles  of  your  tractors?  If  so, 
how  much,  and  for  what  reason? 

Second,  have  you  lowered  prices  on  any  other  implement  or  implements? 

Third,  do  you  anticipate  further  readjustment  of  prices  in  any  of  your  lines? 

Fourth,  is  there,  in  your  judgment,  any  prospect  of  lowering  of  costs  on 
basis  of  materials  or  salaries  that  may  justify  a  lowering  of  prices? 

Fifth,  what  can  we  say  to  our  members  that  will  satisfy  them  that  prices  are 
being  or  will  be  reasonably  maintained? 

You  will  oblige  us  by  answering  these  questions  in  your  own  way,  stating 
your  position,  so  that  we  may  communicate  intelligently  with  our  members  at 
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this  time.  It  is  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  you  to  tlie  limit.  Naturally,  we 
expect  you  to  safeguard  our  interests  by  giving  us  dependable  information,  so 
that  we  may  confidently  pass  it  on  to  the  buying  public. 

Six  manufacturers  answered  this  letter  and  all  denied  that  there 
was  any  prospect  of  lower  costs  of  material  and  labor  to  justify  a 
general  decline  in  implement  prices. 

In  admitting  that  his  company  had  lowered  its  tractor  prices,  F. 
E.  Todd,  of  Deere  &  Co.,  declared  that  he  had  insisted  all  along  that 
the  tractor  situation  was  a  special  one  owing  to  entry  of  automobile 
makers  in  the  field.  He  pointed  out  that  the  extensive  recent  de- 
velopment of  tractors  had  made  the  prices  abnormally  high.  "  Any 
machine  such  as  the  tractor,  which  is  just  emerging  from  its  experi- 
mental and  developmental  stages,  is  not  a  proper  indicator,  so  far  as 
price  is  concerned,  of  the  true  trend  of  costs." 

Finley  P.  Mount,  president  of  Advance-Rumley  Co.,  denied  having 
cut  prices  on  tractors,  and  stated : 

Personally  we  feel  very  keenly  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us  on  account 
of  the  assurances  we  gave  your  people  last  winter  and  spring.  We  realize  that 
you  relied  upon  our  representation  and  have  handed  on  your  conclusions  to 
your  clientele,  and  we  would  not  feel  justified  in  making  a  price  cut  and  sell- 
ing goods  at  a  loss,  however  much  we  may  bQ  disappointed  in  our  ability  to 
market  our  full  production  of  these  goods.    ♦    ♦    * 

My  judgment  is,  after  the  Harvester,  Avery,  and  Deere  have  tried  this  price 
cutting  a  while  they  will  get  tired  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  if  they 
will  sell  many  more  tractors.  In  the  second  place,  if  they  do  sell  them,  their 
product  will  be  out  of  the  way,  and  the  market  is  big  enough  for  all  of  us. 

On  August  8,  1919,  Mr.  White,  managing  director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Publishers'  Association,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  members,  under 
the  title  "  Present  Tractor  Prices,"  in  which  he  quoted  his  letter  of 
July  19  and  the  answers  of  the  six  manufacturers  thereto.  The  first 
two  paragraphs  of  this  circular  letter  of  August  8  are  as  follows : 

While  at  the  tractor  demonstration  at  Wichita  the  question  of  tractor  prices 
became  quite  an  issue;  and  as  we  had  recently  held  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee,* and  out  of  that  committee  conference  came  a  report  that  is  having 
a  wide  and  general  distribution  (some  50,000  copies  being  distributed),*  we 
felt  somewhat  concerned  about  it.  In  our  interview  with  the  members  of  the 
committee  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion.  The  report  that 
went  out  to  our  publishers  gave  rather  positive  statements  to  the  effect  that 
owing  to  present  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  materials  there  could  not  be 
any  lowering  of  prices  beyond  some  possible  price  readjustments. 

In  order  that  we  might  place  this  matter  rightly  before  our  members,  we 
addressed  a  letter  to  each  member  of  the  committee.  The  answers  to  this 
letter  are  here  reproduced,  but  they  are  not  for  publication.  We  want  to 
keep  in  good  faith  with  these  manufacturers  who  have  placed  in  our  confidence 

^On  June  4,  1919. 

'  This  refers  to  the  pamphlet  "  Why  Present  Prices  of  Manufactured  Articles  Go  Hand 
in  Hand  with  the  High  Prices  of  Farm  Products,"  which  was  published  in  July,  1919. 
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information  about  their  affairs  that  should  not  be  divulged.  Will  you,  there- 
fore, regard  these  letters  as  confidential?  They  are  passed  on  to  you  in  this 
form  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  subject  and  clarifying  the  understand- 
ing as  to  why  recent  price  readjustments  along  tractor  lines  have  in  a  few 
Instances  occurred. 

As  shown  belove,  a  committee  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  As- 
sociation had  another  meeting  with  a  committee  of  the  "National  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Association  on  September  15,  1919,  at  which 
1920  prices  of  farm  implements  were  discussed. 

The  interest  that  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association  has 
taken  in  the  matter  of  spreading  the  price  maintenance  propaganda 
of  the  farm-implement  manufacturers  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact 
that  farm  papers  depend  upon  advertising  for  a  large  part  of  their 
income,  and  the  implement  manufacturers  are  extensive  advertisers 
in  farm  papers. 

Committees  of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association  have  also 
had  similar  meetings  with  committees  of  associations  covering  the 
cement,  clay  products,  lumber,  and  stock  feed  industries.^ 

Development  of  a  1920  price  policy  by  manufacturers.^ — At  the 
close  of  the  spring  season  of  1919  many  manufacturers  began  to  take 
the  position  that  1920  prices  were  more  likely  to  go  up  than  down. 
In  some  of  the  previous  arguments  regarding  prices  for  1919  there 
had  been  an  implication  that  high  prices  would  not  continue  into 
1920.  This,  as  well  as  the  reduction  in  steel  prices,  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  price  cutting  by  dealers  which  is  described  above. 
At  any  rate  during  the  summer  of  1919  determined  action  was  taken 
to  convince  the  trade  and  the  public  that  1920  prices  could  not  be 
lower,  and  would  probably  be  higher  than  those  of  1919.  The  first 
indication  of  this  appears  in  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  May  29, 1919,  in  a 
letter  to  the  trade  from  F.  E.  Myers,  of  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bros.  After 
predicting  that  prices  of  labor  and  material  were  going  up  rather 
than  down,  the  writer  says : 

Yesterday  when  in  Cleveland  we  met  managers  of  large  concerns  who  advise 
that  because  of  labor  conditions  and  high  cost  of  living  and  prices  generally 
they  are  not  making  any  money  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  have  advanced 
their  prices  recently  $10  a  ton  and  state  there  positively  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion and  every  indication  of  advance. 

Floyd  R.  Todd,  addressing  the  convention  of  the  National  Gas 
Engine  Association  at  Chicago  on  June  2,  asserted  that  there  would 
be  little  decline  in  implement  prices  in  the  ensuing  12  months,  as 
the  cost  of  living  showed  little  decrease.  Under  the  caption  "Low 
prices  not  in  sight "  an  editorial  in  the  Eastern  Dealer  of  June  12 
declares  that  wages  in  implement  plants  have  increased  since  the  arm- 
istice and  predicts  higher  implement  prices  for  1920.     The  farmer 

» Farm  Implement  News,  Feb.  19,  1920,  p.  33. 
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should  be  told  that  "  farm-product  prices  that  control  the  living 
cost  of  the  people  must  be  the  first  to  show  a  downward  tendency." 
The  Farm  Implement  News  of  July  24  had  a  brief  article  showing 
that  labor,  which  is  the  chief  itenj  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  had 
advanced  40  to  60  per  cent,  and  consequently  implement  prices  could 
not  go  down.  At  a  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  of  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  on  June  18,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Farm  Implement  News  for  June  26,  "  discussions  in- 
dicated belief  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  that  costs  of  pro- 
duction are  on  a  permanently  higher  plane."  Mention  was  made  of 
an  " imprecedented  advance"  in  lumber  prices  in  the  preceding  60 
days  and  of  probable  higher  labor  costs.  "  The  industry  has  expe- 
rienced the  same  depression  reported  by  other  industries,  due  to  the 
expectation  of  a  decline  in  prices  following  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice. However,  it  seems  that  dealers  and  consumers  have  given  up 
hope  of  getting  reductions  in  present  values  which  are  sustained  as 
in  all  manufactured  commodities  by  production  costs." 

In  spite  of  these  expressions  there  appears  to  have  been  much  un- 
certainty among  manufacturers  in  regard  to  1920  prices,  and  many 
of  them  made  contracts  with  their  dealers  in  which  no  prices  were 
named.  The  Eastern  Dealer  for  August  7,  under  the  caption,  "  The 
priceless  contract,"  says  more  dealers  will  be  asked  to  sign  priceless 
contracts  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  editor  answers  dealers  who 
object  to  such  contracts  by  asserting  that  if  the  dealer  does  not  trust 
the  firm  from  which  he  buys  he  should  get  another.  If  manufac- 
turers had  to  name  a  price  now,  he  continues,  they  would  probably 
name  an  advance,  whereas  if  they  get  full  orders  on  "  priceless  " 
terms  and  can  keep  their  plants  busy,  it  will  in  the  end  operate  for 
a  lower  price  for  dealers. 

On  September  15,  1919,  a  third  joint  conference  of  the  committees 
of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Publishers'  Association  was  held.  The  official  report  by  the 
secretary  of  the  implement  association  says : 

AU  present  conceded  that  costs  had  been  increasing:  and  that  labor  was  now 
the  keynote  to  the  situation.  In  several  instances  wages  with  members  of  the 
industry  had  increased  10  per  cent  in  the  last  60  days. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  obtain  written  expressions  from 
each  manufacturer  present,  "  which  might  be  used  *  *  *  in  later 
presenting  a  statement  to  the  publishers." 

Conclusion. — ^However  reasonable  or  unreasonable  the  position 
taken  by  manufacturers  toward  price  declines  in  1919  and  1920,  the 
significant  feature  of  the  foregoing  fact  is  the  evidence  of  concerted 
action  in  maintaining  existing  price  levels.  The  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association's  statement  to  the  trade  on  November  23, 
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1918,  the  bulletins  issued  after  joint  conferences  with  representatives 
of  the  Agricultural  Publishers'  Association  in  February  and  June, 

1919,  and  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  farm-wagon  department  on 
June  18,  1919,  as  well  as  the  correspondence  between  members  of  the 
farm-implements  committee,  all  indicate  discussion  and  agreement  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  as  regards  future  prices. 

Section  13. — Summary. 

The  permanence  and  growth  of  a  trade  association  such  as  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  is  dependent  upon  its 
ability  to  return  to  its  members,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  finan- 
cial benefits  commensurate  with  the  money  and  time  spent  by  its 
membership  in  financing  and  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  asso- 
ciation. That  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  has 
been  quite  successful  in  fulfilling  these  functions  is  evidenced  by  the 
permanence  and  steady  growth  of  its  membership  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1911. 

Profits  of  members  may  be  increased  through  association  activi- 
ties in  any  one  of  three  ways :  By  decreasing  factory  and  distribu- 
tion costs,  by  increasing  the  total  volume  of  sales,  or  by  controlling 
price  competition.  Each  of  these  methods  has  received  attention 
by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

Efforts  of  the  association  to  bring  about  a  general  reduction  of 
factory  costs  include  efforts  to  so  standardize  construction  as  to 
reduce  variety  in  the  number  of  sizes,  types,  and  styles  pf  complete 
implements  manufactured,  thereby  reducing  the  variety  of  kinds 
and  sizes  of  raw  materials  used.  Such  standardization  entails  the 
elimination  of  little  used  sizes  and  types  of  implements  and  is  de- 
sirable, provided  it  is  not  carried  to  the  point  of  eliminating  sizes 
and  types  of  implements  necessary  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  agri- 
cultural operations  under  the  diverse  conditions  as  to  soil,  climate, 
and  method  to  be  found  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Another  form  of  activity  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  standardiza- 
tion program  has  been  the  detailed  formulation  of  schedules  of  equip- 
ment to  be  furnished  with  complete  implements,  together  with  lists 
of  other  equipment  to  be  furnished  only  as  extras  for  which  extra 
charge  is  made.  The  general  adoption  of  such  schedules  of  equip- 
ment has  the  effect,  in  a  broad  way,  of  reducing  competition  among 
manufacturers,  based  on  completeness  of  equipment.  If  such  elimi- 
nation covers  items  of  equipment  used  only  under  special  conditions, 
or  that  are  seldom  or  never  used  at  all  by  the  majority  of  farmers, 
there  is  an  actual  saving  to  both  manufacturers  and  farmers,  as 
the  burden  of  paying  for  such  equipment  is  borne  only  by  those 
farmers  who  need  it.  But  if  essential  features  of  equipment  neces- 
sary to  the  operation  of  implements  are  classed  as  extras  such 
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standardization  may  be  made  the  means  of  exacting  a  higher  price 
for  the  complete  implement. 

The  cooperative  handling  of  traffic  problems  and  freight-rate 
matters  pertaining  to  raw  materials  carried  on  by  the  association 
has  a  bearing  on  reduction  of  factory  costs  by  checking  any  possibly 
undue  increase  in  freight  rates,  as  well  as  in  securing  prompt  move- 
ment and  delivery  of  needed  materials.  Other  traffic  problems  con- 
nected with  the  shipment  and  distribution  of  complete  implements, 
such  as  securing  stop-over  in  transit  rules  for  carloads  of  implements 
consigned  to  two  or  more  delivery  points,*  absorption  of  switching 
charges,  interpretations  of  freight  classifications  and  packing  rules, 
reimbursement  for  articles  lost  or  damaged  in  shipment,  etc.,  have 
been  handled  by  the  National  Association  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
tend  to  reduce  and  hold  at  the  lowest  point  expenses  connected  with 
the  distribution  of  farm  implements. 

The  industry  presents  many  other  subjects  for  cooperative  action 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  basing  point  for  the  pricing  of  steel  and 
grading  and  inspection  rules  for  wood  stock  and  other  materials,  in 
the  handling  of  which  factory  costs  may  be  lowered  or  prevented 
from  increasing. 

Efforts  carried  on  for  the  reduction  of  distribution  costs  include 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  service  on  the  part  of  manufacturers, 
the  adoption  of  shorter  and  more  uniform  terms  of  sale,  elimination 
of  unnecessary  carrying  of  implements  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and 
cooperation  with  dealers  to  prevent  duplication  of  efforts  of  dealeris 
and  manufacturers  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  implements  to  the 
farmer.  These  activities  generally  are  commendable,  provided  they 
are  not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  place  upon  the  dealer  and  the 
consumer  the  burden  of  providing  necessary  credit,  repair,  or  expert 
service  that  can  be  more  cheaply  and  advantageously  furnished  by 
the  manufacturer  than  by  any  one  else.  In  general,  the  reduction  of 
repair  and  expert  service  appears  to  be  a  movement  toward  such 
readjustment  of  the  conditions  under  which  manufacturers  will  give 
service  as  will  place  the  burden  of  the  expense  upon  the  consumer 
desiring  the  service,  thereby  eliminating  expense  and  unnecessary 
granting  of  service  to  make  trivial  adjustments  and  repairs  that  the 
farmer  can  make  himself. 

Cooperation  with  dealers  for  the  protection  of  the  retailer  as  an 
established  channel  of  trade  is  desirable  only  so  far  as  it  does  not 
result  in  undue  protection  to  the  established  channel  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  development  of  equally  satisfactory  and  cheaper  methods  of 
distribution. 

Broad  cooperative  activities  for  increasing  the  volume  of  domestic 
sales  for  the  industry  are  carried  on  by  groups  of  manufacturers  of 
the  same  or  related  lines.    The  extensive  advertising  campaign  car- 
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ried  on  by  the  wagon  manufacturers  to  maintain  their  position  in 
the  sale  of  wagons  in  competition  with  motor  trucks,  as  well  as  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  standard  56-inch  automobile  track 
for  wagons,  is  an  example  of  the  possibilities  of  such  cooperation. 
Likewise,  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  of  silos  and  ensilage 
machinery  to  bring  about  increased  use  of  ensilage  as  a  means  of 
increasing  sales  of  their  products  is  another  excellent  example  of 
broad,  cooperative  advertising  supplementary  to  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual manufacturers. 

A  general  decrease  in  factory  and  distribution  costs,  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  definitely  specified  standard  equipment  for  complete 
implements,  is  of  general  advantage  to  all  manufacturers  only  if 
prices  are  not  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  lessened  costs.  Parallel 
with  the  association's  efforts  to  reduce  factory  and  distribution  costs, 
other  efforts  having  for  their  object  the  control  of  prices  and  price 
competition  have  been  carried  on.  Direct  price  control  by  agreement 
is  not  only  illegal,  but,  it  is  claimed,  unsatisfactory ;  hence  the  asso- 
ciation has  adopted  the  less  direct  methods  of  cost  education  and 
exchange  of  price  information.  According  to  statements  of  officials 
of  the  association,  these  methods  are  more  elastic,  and  therefore 
more  effective,  than  direct  agreements. 

Two  distinct  phases  of  cost  education  are  carried  on.  The  first  of 
these  has  for  its  object  the  elimination  of  unintelligent  competition 
based  on  lack  of  adequate  cost  systems  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
production  and  distribution  costs.  Many  manufacturers  lack  ade- 
quate cost  systems.  Accurate  knowledge  of  his  own  factory  costs 
and  selling  expenses  per  unit  of  product  on  the  part  of  each  manu- 
facturer is  necessary  to  fair  and  intelligent  competition.  Educa- 
tional activities  intended  to  convince  every  manufacturer  of  the  need 
of  a  system  of  accounting  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  his  business, 
and  to  bring  about  the  installation  of  such  a  system  in  each  plant,  are 
conducive  to  fair  competition  based  on  manufacturing  and  selling 
efficiency. 

The  second  phase  of  cost  education  carried  on  by  the  association 
is  that  of  cost  study.  It  is  claimed  that  cost  study  is  carried  on  as  a 
part  of  cost  education  proper  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  adequate 
cost  systems  on  the  part  of  those  lacking  them.  There  has,  however, 
been  obvious  use  of  cost  study  as  a  means  of  price  control.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  rapidly  advancing  costs  the  association  directed  its  ef- 
forts to  bring  ahgpt  the  adoption  of  uniform  systems  of  accounting 
in  various  depairoients  and  introduced  the  use  of  schedules  of  ma- 
terial prices  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  uniform  costs  which 
would  be  comparable  in  detail  for  study  at  association  meetings.  At 
such  meetings  percentage  advances  in  costs  were  formulated  as  a 
basis  for  price  control.    The  inclusion  of  such  activities  under  the 
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program  of  cost  education  ignores  the  distinction  between  an  ade- 
quate cost  system  and  uniformity  of  costs,  and  opens  the  way  to 
price  control  through  cooperative  imderstandings.  Price  control 
should  be  recognized  as  such  whether  it  is  accomplished  by  direct 
agreement  upon  the  final  selling  price  or  by  the  less  direct  methods 
used  by  the  association  of  developing  harmonious  opinion  and  tacit 
understanding  as  to  the  percentages  of  advances  before  they  are 
made.  In  this  way  new  price  levels  were  determined  by  cooperative 
action  before  the  prices  were  issued  rather  than  by  normal  competitive 
selling. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  exchange  of  information  regarding  selling 
prices,  as  carried  on  by  members  of  the  association,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  open  exchange  of  information  that  becomes  public 
property  as  soon  as  the  prices  are  published  or  salesmen  begin  to 
use  them.  Considered  in  connection  with  cost-study  meetings,  such 
exchanges  become  a  means  of  checking  up  indirectly,  but  none  the 
less  effectively,  the  activities  of  members  to  see  whether  they  are 
following  the  course  indicated  by  cost  study.  This  activity  has  added 
significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  who  were 
most  active  in  price  exchanges  were  also,  in  most  cases,  those  most 
active  in  cost  study  and  other  association  activities.  Through  cost 
study  and  price  exchanges,  new  price  levels  were  determined  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  prices  and  subsequently  manufacturers  maintained 
customary  price  differentials,  thereby  keeping  their  prices,  accord- 
ing to  their  terminology,  "competitive."  Such  price  control  is 
subject  to  criticism  whether  used  in  times  of  stable  or  of  rapidly 
increasing  values. 

Progressive  growth  of  cooperative  organization  and  effort,  coupled 
with  unrestricted  use  of  cost  study  and  other  methods  of  control  of 
price  competition,  places  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association  or  any  other  trade  association  increasingly 
effective  price  control.  The  effectiveness  of  this  control  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  active  cooperation  of  all  important  competitors 
within  the  organization,  and  the  unanimity  of  cooperative  attitude 
developed  throughout  the  group.  The  trend  of  development  is  to- 
ward more  complete  organization  of  this  and  other  industries  for 
the  accomplishment,  through  cooperation,  of  economic  objects  de- 
sired by  manufacturers.  Although  a  large  part  of  the  activities  of 
trade  associations  are  for  the  accomplishment  of  legitimate  economic 
objects,  it  should  also  be  recognized  that  not  all  fields  of  effort  to 
bring  about  economic  benefits  to  members  are  legitimate.  In  the 
attainment  of  maximum  economic  benefits  to  members,  activities, 
such  as  certain  of  those  pointed  out  in  this  chapter,  are  carried  on, 
which  tend  to  limit  competition  and  enhance  prices. 


Chapter  VIII. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  RETAIL  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATIONS, 

1915-1919, 


Section  1. — ^Introductory. 

Retail  dealers'  associations  in  the  implement  trade  are  found  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  best  agricultural  sections  of  the  United  States. 
The  dealers  are  organized  into  associations  covering  various  terri- 
torial units  of  diflferent  sizes,  the  territory  covered  by  an  association 
in  most  cases  coinciding  with  the  boundaries  of  one  or  more  States. 
Each  State  association  has  its  own  officers,  and  usually  a  governing 
or  executive  board.  The  State  and  interstate  associations  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  West,  numbering  17  in  all,  are  affiliated  to  form  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  with  domicile  in  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  and 
secretary's  office  in  Abilene,  Kans.  The  territory  covered  by  these  17 
associations,  comprising  over  half  the  area  of  the-  United  States,  in- 
cludes roughly,  the  triangular  area  extending  from  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Allegheny  Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  State  of  Washington 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  thence  southeast,  following  the  Rocky  Mountains 
from  Idaho  to  Texas  on  the  south ;  thence  diagonally  northeast  to  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  The  National  Federation  is  a  representative 
body,  each  constituent  association  being  entitled  to  representation  in 
proportion  to  its  membership.  As  early  as  1904  a  definite  form  of  con- 
stitution was  recommended  by  the  federation  for  its  constituent 
associations.  Qualification  for  membership  on  the  part  of  con- 
stituent associations  consists  of  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and 
by-laws  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  federation  and  the  payment  annually  of  a  per  capita 
fee  for  each  individual  member  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation. 

The  dealers  of  the  New  England  States  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
as  far  south  as  North  Carolina  are  organized  in  four  associations, 
which  are  affiliated  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Federation  of 
Farm  Machinery  Dealers.  The  Eastern  Federation  is  a  loose  organi- 
zation in  no  way  directly  affiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations. 

In  addition  to  the  two  federations  of  dealers'  associations,  several 
State  organizations  exist  that  are  not  affiliated  with  either  federa- 
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tion,  as  follows:  Georgia  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion; Louisiana  Hardware  and  Implement  Association;  Mississippi 
Implement  Dealers'  Association;  Oregon  Hardware  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association;  and  Oklahoma  Hardware  and  Implement  As- 
sociation. In  one  State,  namely  Oklahoma,  two  parallel  organiza- 
tions exist,  one  of  which,  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and 
Hardware  Association,  is  aflGiliated  with  the  National  Federation  of 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  and  the  other,  the 
Oklahoma  Hardware  and  Implement  Association,  is  independent. 

Within  the  State  associations  local  clubs  generally  are  organized 
for  handling  matters  of  local  interest.  The  State  associations  direct 
the  activities  of  their  local  clubs  in  a  general  way,  and  are  in  turn 
free  to  handle  matters  of  interest  to  dealers  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, subject  only  to  the  general  direction  of  federation  officials 
in  case  they  are  a  part  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  federations. 
The  National  Federation,  having  the  closer  and  more  effective  organi- 
zation, exercises  more  effective  control  over  the  activities  of  its  con- 
stituent associations  and  their  local  clubs  than  does  the  Eastern 
Federation. 

The  two  centralized  federations,  covering  as  they  do  approxi- 
mately three- fourths  of  the  total  firea  of  the  United  States,  carry  on 
their  respective  activities  independently  of  each  other.  Their  pur- 
pose is  the  betterment  of  trade  conditions  and  profits  of  the  estab- 
lished retail  trade  through  collective  action  of  those  interested  in  the 
business.  For  clearness  and  convenience  further  discussion  of  the 
organization,  purpose,  and  methods  of  retail  associations  is  divided 
into  two  sections  devoted  respectively  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  and  the  Eastern 
Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers. 

Section  2. — National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciations includes  in  its  membership  the  following  associations  of 
retail  implement  and  hardware  dealers : 

lUlnois  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association. 
Indiana  Implement  Dealers*  Association. 
Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 
Kentucky  Hardware  and  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 
Michigan  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association. 
Mid-west  Implement  Dealers'  Association/ 
Minnesota  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 
Mississippi  Valley  Implement  Dealers*  Association.' 
Montana  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 


1  Western  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota. 

a  Eastern  Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
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MouQtalD  States  Hardware  and  Implement  Association/ 

North  Dakota  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 

Pacific  Korthwest  Hardware  and  Implement  Association.* 

OMo  Implement  Dealers'  Association. 

So^th  Dakota  Implem«it  I>eal««'  Association. 

Texas  Hardware  and  Implem^it  Association. 

Wisconsin  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 

Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and  Hardware  Association.' 

The  object  of  the  National  Federation  of  Implem^it  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Associatioai,  according  to  its  constitution,  is  **  to  supply  its 
constituent  associations  and  their  members  with  any  and  aU  legal 
and  proper  information  which  may  legitimrf^ly  come  into  its  pos- 
session, and  which  may  be  of  intere^  and  value  to  the  same,''  The 
form  of  constitntion  and  by-laws  rec<Hnmended  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  its  constituent  State  associations  declares  ihe  purpose  of 
such  association  to  be  "  the  promotion  of  the  g^ieral  welfare  and  the 
perp^uation  of  the  retail  implement,  vehide  and  hardware  busine^." 
The  right  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to  sell  implen^nts  "  in 
whatever  market,  to  whatever  purchaser,  and  at  whatever  price  they 
may  see  fit "  is  recognized.  Article  III  of  the  constitution  providing 
for  its  constituent  State  associations  enumerates  certain  r^^ri<^ons 
covering  activities  of  the  ^ate  oi^nizaticms,  as  follows :  "  No  rules, 
regalaticHis,  or  by-laws  stifling  comp^tion,  limiting  produd^ion,  re- 
training trade,  reguating  prices  or  jjooling  profits  ehall  be  adopted; 
no  coercive  measures  shall  be  adopted  to  induce  retailers  to  join  Am 
association  or  to  buy  from,  or  refrain  from  buying  from  any  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler ;  no  promises  or  agre^tn^ts  shall  be  requisite 
to  membership,  nor  diall  any  penalties  be  imposed  upon  members 
for  any  cause  whatsoever."  Any  person  or  firm  "  r^ularly  engaged 
in  the  retail  implement,  vehicle,  or  hardware  trade,  carrying  an  as- 
sorted stock  of  implements,  vehicles,  or  hardware,  reasonably  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  his  comnranity  shall  be  considered 
a  regular  retail  implement,  vehicle,  or  hardware  dealer,  and  be  eligi- 
ble to  memberdiip  in  this  association." 

Within  the  State  associations  affiliated  with  the  Natiosial  Federa- 
tion local  clubs  are  organized  for  handling  matters  of  local  iftterest. 
In  actual  practice  some  State  associations  have  done  much  more  along 
the  line  of  organizing  local  clubs  tiian  (^i^rs.  The  Western  Uetail 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  whidi  has  been  most  active  in 
the  organization  of  local  clubs,  lias  a  definite  form  of  constitution 
and  by-laws  for  its  clubs  which  declares  their  object  to  be  **  social 
enjoyment  and  entertainment  together  with  such  benefits  in  a  busi- 
ness way  as  will  naturally  be  brought  about  by  a  feeling  of  fraternity 

*  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 

*  Washington  and  northern  Idaho. 

*  Western  Missouri,  Kaxisa%  and  Oklahoma. 
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and  good  fellowship  among  its  membership."  No  articles  or  by-laws 
are  to  be  adopted  which  conflict  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  as- 
sociations under  which  the  club  is  organized,  or  with  those  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Retail  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  As- 
sociations. 

In  the  work  of  the  local  clubs  the  greatest  stress  is  placed  upon  the 
social  features  of  the  organization,  combined  with  the  study  of  costs 
of  ccmducting  a  retail  business,  as  the  means  of  controlling  and  elim- 
inating unintelligent  or  cut-throat  competition  by  dealers  who  do  not 
accurately  know  the  actual  expenses  of  retailing. 

The  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Implement  Dealers'  Association 
has  a  prepared  address  for  use  in  the  organization  of  local  clubs  in 
which  various  activities,  in  addition  to  cost  education,  are  outlined. 
A  local  credit  bureau  with  rating  lists  for  customers  is  suggested. 
Lists  of  farmers  addicted  to  buying  from  mail-order  houses  are  sug- 
gested for  the  purpose  of  circularizing  such  farmers  with  special  lit- 
erature advocating  home  buying.  The  field  is  outlined  for  commit- 
tees to  establish  and  carry  on  an  exchange  of  overstocked  goods 
among  dealers;  and  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  uniform  blank 
forms  for  note  settlement  and  uniform  terms  of  sale,  as  well  as  to 
secure  legal  advice  on  any  question,  arising  in  the  business  of  selling 
goods  or  of  collecting  accounts.  The  employment  of  an  attorney  for 
legal  advice  and  tiie  collection  of  acconnts  of  members  is  suggested. 

Cost  education  and  prices. — The  general  attitude  of  retail  dealers' 
associations  aflBliated  with  the  National  Federation  of  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  respecting  the  handling  of  ques- 
tions bearing  on  prices  and  price  control  has  been  that  attempts  to 
control  prices  by  direct  agreement  among  dealers  are  illegal,  and 
therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  formation  of  retail  price 
lists  by  local  dubs  is  therefore  discountenanced  by  the  federation  as 
being  a  form  of  direct  price  control.  Instead,  the  emphasis  of 
association  activities  is  turned  to  cost  education  of  dealers  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  unintelligent  competition,  which,  from  the  dealers' 
viewpoint,  may  be  roughly  defined  as  low-price  competition  of  the 
dealer  who  does  not  know  what  it  really  costs  him  to  conduct  his 
business,  and  for  that  reason  makes  prices  for  himself  and  for  his 
competitors  so  low  that  the  business  as  a  whole  for  the  group  of 
dealers  shows  less  profit  than  it  should,  or  even  no  profit  at  alL  It 
is  this  type  of  dealer  who,  even  if  direct  price  agreements  were  not 
illegal,  would  cut  prices  and  render  agreements  ineflFective.  The 
position  adopted  by  dealers'  associations  as  the  result  of  early  fail- 
ures of  price  agreements  and,  later,  as  the  result  of  legislation  de- 
claring such  agreements  illegal  is  to  turn  their  attention  to  educa- 
tion of  the  unintelligent  dealer  as  to  what  his  costs  really  are.  It  is 
felt  that  the  only  way  to  convince  a  dealer  that  his  prices  are  too 
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low  is  to  convince  him  that  his  costs  of  handling  his  trade  are  such 
that  he  can  not  afford  to  sell  at  the  prices  he  is  making. 

The  present  form  of  the  cost  educational  movement  among  dealers 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  organization  of  the  Cost  Educational 
Association  in  1910.  The  Cost  Educational  Association  was  an 
organization  of  manufacturers,  retail  dealers,  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
and  representatives  of  the  trade  press  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  retail  dealers  in  cost  accounting  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  profits  of  the  retail  business  in  order  to  improve  the  retail  dealer 
as  a  credit  risk  and  to  insure  greater  permanence  of  retailers  in 
business.  Renewed  interest  on  the  part  of  both  manufacturers'  and 
retailers'  associations  of  dealers  in  local  clubs  dates  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Cost  Educational  Association,  which  favored  the  or- 
ganization of  such  clubs  as  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  cost  educa- 
tional work  where  it  is  most  needed  among  the  small  price-cutting 
dealers  who  stay  at  home  and  therefore  are  not  effectively  reached 
through  State  and  interstate  conventions.  The  local  club  enables 
those  who  do  attend  the  larger  conventions  to  carry  the  cost  educa- 
tional movement  to  their  competitors  at  home  and  at  the  same  time 
eliminates  to  a  large  extent  the  effect  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
every  dealer  to  regard  his  business  and  his  local  territory  as  present- 
ing special  conditions  different  from  those  in  any  other  territory. 

Reports  of  local  club  activities  dating  from  the  renewal  of  interest 
following  the  organization  of  the  Cost  Educational  Association  in 
1910  indicate  that  activities  of  local  clubs  brought  about  advances  in 
prices  and  profits  and  have  lessened  price  competition  among  club 
members.  More  recent  statements  made  by  secretaries  of  active  local 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle  and 
Hardware  Association  indicate  that  active  local  clubs  continue  to  be 
successful  in  bringing  about  more  friendly  relations  among  dealers, 
resulting  in  less  price  cutting  and  larger  profits  to  the  dealers.  On 
August  22,  1916,  Mr.  W.  A.  Denny,  secretary  of  Local  Club  No.  68, 
wrote  H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  Western  Association,  as  follows: 

Win  say,  that  I  feel  sure  that  our  membership  would  bear  me  out  in  a  state- 
ment that  the  Local  Club  has  been  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to 
us  as  dealers  in  this  locality.  Too  long,  the  dealers  have  been  afraid  of  each 
other,  and  would  cut  prices  without  reason  because  of  suspicion  of  their  com- 
petitors, whether  in  the  same  town  or  in  the  adjoining  town.  We  have  cured 
this  to  quite  an  extent  in  our  locality  by  meeting  our  fellow  dealers,  both  com- 
petitor and  from  a  distance,  and  have  come  to  find  that  he  is  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all,  and  after  tallying  over  cost  of  doing  business  we  find  in  most 
cases,  that  the  dealer  bolsters  up  his  price  more  in  line  with  legitimate  profit, 
because  he  is  better  acquainted  with  his  competitor  and  has  found  that  they 
are  both  aiming  at  the  same  end  and  that  price  cutting  below  a  certain  price  is 
suicide. 
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On  August  25,  1916,  G.  F.  Rabius,  secretary  of  Local  Club  No.  74, 
wrote  H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  as  follows: 

I  notice  that  you  are  devoting  considerable  space  in  the  bulletin  to  local 
clubs.  Allow  me  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  applied  for  a  better  purpose  than 
advocating  Local  Clubs.  It  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  hardware  and  implement 
merchant.  His  spare  time  can  be  spent  in  no  better  way  than  to  get  acquainted 
with  his  brother  dealer.  The  local  club  is  an  organization  of  good  fellowship. 
I  know  from  experience  since  Local  No.  74  started,  there  is  a  much  better  feel- 
ing among  the  dealers  in  this  county.  Price  cutting  and  unfair  competition  is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  open  discussion  of  expenses  at  local  club  meetings  offers  op- 
portunity for  the  formation  of  unity  of  opinion  as  to  what  items  shall 
be  considered  as  dealers'  expense.  In  this  work  of  educating  dealers 
to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  items  constitute  dealers'  ex- 
pense, local  clubs  are  still  using  the  outline  suggested  by  the  Cost 
Educational  Association  in  1910.  This  outline  includes  the  follow- 
ing items:  Taxes,  insurance,  fuel  light  and  water,  rent,  salaries, 
clerk  hire,  advertising,  express,  telegraph  and  telephone,  office  sup- 
plies, ^ore  supplies,  livery,  drayage,  etc.,  horses  and  wagons,  re- 
pairs, depreciation,  deductions,  donations  and  subscriptions,  losses, 
miscellaneous  expenses,  and  interest  on  total  investment.  FoUovnng 
discussion  of  what  items  shall  be  included  in  expenses,  clubs  have 
in  the  past  proceeded  to  the  formulation  of  the  average  percentage 
figures  presenting  the  relationship  between  cost  of  goods  and  ex- 
penses of  retailing  for  the  territory  covered  by  the  club.  In  times 
of  comparative  stability  of  wholesale  prices,  this  percentage  can  be 
determined  for  the  dealers  as  a  group  with  reasonable  accuracy,  pro- 
vided it  is  based  on  accurately  stated  expenses.  The  inclusion  of 
interest  on  total  investment  as  suggested  by  the  Cost  Educational 
Association  results  in  the  percentage  margin  or  mark-up  being  that 
which  will  determine  a  minimum  profit-yielding  price  for  the  dealers 
as  a  group.  This  percentage  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  State 
or  interstate  average,  but  once  decided  upon,  it  becomes  the  minimum 
mark-up  that  must,  in  the  opinion  of  dealers  of  the  locality,  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  goods  in  making  prices.  The  average  percentage  de- 
veloped at  State  and  interstate  conventions  is  undoubtedly  consid- 
ered as  the  minimum  toward  which  low  margins  are  to  be  advanced 
in  the  district.  The  individual  dealer  may  add  a  further  profit,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  competitive  conditions  that  he  is  obliged  to  meet. 

From  data  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  it  is  possible  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  margins  realized  by  club  and  nonclub  members 
in  certain  counties  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  percentage  increases  for  club  members  and 
143559^—20 38 
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nonmembers  in  1918  over  the  margins  reported  for  1916.  These 
figures  are  based  on  reports  made  by  the  dealers  showing  the  cost  to 
dealers  and  retail  selling  prices  of  certain  specified  implements  in 
each  year: 

Table  148. — Percentage  increase  in  gross  margin,  1918  over  1916,  for  local  dub 
members  and  nonmembers  in  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 


$. 

state. 

Percentage  increase,  1918 
over  191i>. 

Club 
members. 

Nonclub 
members. 

All 
dealers. 

OklBhoma ..  . 

57.16 
55.34 
55.51 
55.84 

41.26 
58.44 
49.36 
48.65 

Missouri  .                        

Kansas 

All  three  States 

Entire  United  States                                          ■      -.         .                                  .   . 

47.7 

West  South  Central  States 

4L5 

West  Central  States 

56.1 

In  one  State,  Missouri,  the  unorganized  dealers  report  a  larger 
percentage  of  increase  in  gross  profits  than  the  local  club  members 
of  the  same  territory.  In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  club  members 
realized  materially  higher  increases  in  gross  profits  than  nonclub 
members.  Furthermore,  the  average  percentage  increase  for  all 
club  members  was  8.14  higher  than  the  average  for  the  entire  United 
States,  while  the  average  for  all  nonclub  members  included  in  the 
tabulation  was  but  0.85  higher  than  the  average  for  the  United 
States.  Oklahoma  is  located  in  the  West  South  Central  group  of 
States,  for  which  the  average  increase  in  the  dealers'  margin  was 
41.5  per  cent,  with  which  the  increase  in  Oklahoma  club  members' 
margins  of  57.16  per  cent  and  nonclub  members'  increase  of  41.26 
are  to  be  compared.  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  in  the  West  Central 
group.  For  this  group  the  average  increase  for  all  dealers  was  56.1 
per  cent,  with  which  the  percentages  of  55.3  per  cent  and  58.44  per 
cent,  respectively,  for  Missouri  club  and  nonclub  members  and  55.51 
per  cent  and  49.36  per  cent,  respectively,  for  Kansas  club  and  non- 
club members  are  to  be  compared. 

Use  or  suggested  price  lists. — It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  provided  by  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  for  its  constituent  associations  and  their 
local  clubs  to  adopt  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws  regulating  prices. . 
It  is,  however,  admitted  that  prices  are  discussed  at  local  club  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  cost  educational  work.  Furthermore,  although 
the  practice  is  discountenanced  by  federation  officials,  local  clubs 
have  in  some  cases  formulated  price  lists  for  various  implements  at 
club  meetings  and  have  forwarded  them  to  members.  In  the  formu- 
lation of  these  price  lists  it  appears  that  implements  are  in  some 
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cases  taken  up  one  by  one  and  dealers  express  their  opinions  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  they  should  be  sold.  In  this  way  the  list  as  formu- 
lated represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  present  amounting 
to  an  understanding  that  the  prices  formulated  would  be  adhered  to 
by  all  present.  A  member  of  a  local  club  in  Kansas  stated  to  an 
agent  of  the  Commission  that  the  subject  of  prices  was  discussed  at 
every  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  better  understanding 
regarding  them  in  order  to  avoid  destructive  competition.  This  local 
club  formulated  price  lists  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  provided  by  the 
federation  for  its  constituent  associations  to  impose  any  penalties 
upon  members  "for  any  cause  whatsover,"  and  the  general  policy 
of  the  federation  as  stated  by  the  secretary  condemns  definite  price 
agreements  as  being  illegal  and  disruptive  of  local  club  organiza- 
tions. The  effectiveness  of  such  price  lists  in  advancing  and  main- 
taining prices,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  degree  of  unanimity  of 
opinion  developed  at  meetings  regarding  the  prices  to  be  charged. 
This,  in  the  case  of  strong  clubs,  can  be  very  effective,  although  it 
will  be  fully  effective  only  in  case  all  dealers,  both  members  and  non- 
members,  follow  the  prices  suggested.  The  cooperative  attitude  of 
manufacturers  toward  local  club  work  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
dealer  as  a  credit  risk  and  the  practice  of  manufacturers  discontinu- 
ing sales  to  dealers  classed  as  irregular  for  price  cutting  or  other 
reasons  tends  to  eliminate  low-price  competition  and  strengthens 
the  efforts  of  organized  dealers  to  advance  and  maintain  prices. 

Replacement  costs  as  a  basis  for  retail  prices. — The  nature  and  use 
of  farm  operating  equipment  is  such  that  the  excellence  of  any  ma- 
chine, in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser,  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  implement  to  do  a  certain  type  of  work.  Style  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  implement  itself  has  very  little  weight  in  the  pref- 
erence of  a  farmer  for  one  brand  of  an  implement  over  another. 
The  farmer  normally  is  a  close  buyer  and  a  small  difference  in  price 
determines  both  the  brand  he  will  buy  and  the  dealer  with  whom  he 
will  trade.  The  trade  is  seasonal  and  dealers  who  fail  to  sell  all  im- 
plements purchased  in  one  year  must  carry  them  to  the  next.  From 
1916  to  1918  some  dealers,  either  by  conscious  choice  or  by  acci- 
dentally buying  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  their  trade,  found  them- 
selves with  considerable  stocks  on  hand  purchased  at  wholesale  prices 
lower  than  those  prevailing  the  following  season.  Others  less  fortu- 
nate, or  possessing  less  good  business  judgment,  were  purchasing  at 
current  market  prices.  Under  these  conditions,  the  dealer  with 
stock  on  hand  was  able  to  make  handsome  profits  on  goods  carried 
over,  and  at  the  same  time  put  his  less  fortunate  competitor  at  a  dis- 
advantage so  far  as  price  competition  was  concerned.    In  order  to 
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prevent  price  rivalry  among  dealers,  and  to  insure  dealers  against 
losses  on  goods  carried  over  later  when  prices  fall,  the  association  sec- 
retaries generally  advised  all  dealers  to  base  their  selling  prices  on 
replacement  cost  of  implements. 

In  1917,  T.  F.  Wherry,  secretary  of  the  Iowa  association,  in  ad- 
dressing the  secretary  of  the  National  Federation,  stated  his  inability 
to  induce  dealers  to  base  retail  prices  on  replacement  prices  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  have  preached  the  plan  of  making  the  seUihg  price  of  implements  based  on 
the  replacement  price  of  the  article  to  be  sold  and  that  this  will  take  care 
of  the  recession  when  it  comes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  dealers  in  line. 
This  is  a  question  that  should  receive  the  attention  of  convention  programs 
this  year. 

C.  I.  Buxton,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota  association,  writing  to 
C.  M.  Johnson,  under  date  of  September  25, 1917,  stated : 

A  large  percentage  of  the  dealers  report  a  considerable  volume  of  goods  on 
hand  bought  at  old  prices  for  1918  trade.  I  should  say  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
dealers  have  on  hand  50  per  cent  of  a  stock  for  1918  bought  before  the  latest 
advance  in  price. 

The  dealers  invariably  report  that  to  insure  themselves  against  a  loss  when 
wholesale  prices  decline  that  after  their  present  stock  is  exhausted  they  will 
buy  simply  from  hand  to  mouth  and  that  upon  the  goods  they  have  purchased 
before  the  raise  they  are  now  selling  at  an  advance  based  on  the  increase  in 
wholesale  price. 

The  question  of  basing  prices  on  replacement  cost  naturally  came 
up  prior  to  either  of  the  statements  quoted  above,  and  thfe  effective- 
ness of  a  well  organized  and  active  local  club  in  bringing  about  the 
desired  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing, written  on  March  23,  1916,  by  W.  G.  McCluskey,  secretary  of 
Local  Club  No.  77,  to  Secretary  Hodge,  of  the  Western  Retail  Imple- 
(nent.  Vehicle  and  Hardware  Association,  regarding  a  meeting  of 
Local  Club  No.  77,  at  Enid,  Okla. : 

We  had  a  very  good  meeting  at  Enid,  at  the  American  Hotel  on  Tuesday 
March  14,  at  7  p.  m.  There  were  about  47  in  attendance,  43  members  in  all, 
and  we  believe  that  it  was  a  very  interesting  meeting  as  well  as  educational. 
Every  one  seemed  interested,  and  discussed  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  all 
realizing  that  with  the  advance  in  prices  that  the  dealer  must  advance  his 
retail  price  on  all  goods,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  on  hand 
for  some  time.  A  great  many  dealers,  especially  of  northern  Oklahoma,  are 
carrying  a  good  stock  of  corn  tools,  carried  over  since  about  1912,  and  they 
naturally  are  very  anxious  to  dispose  of  them.  This  is  causing  some  dissatis- 
faction, but  we  believe  that  everything  v»ill  be  all  right,  and  that  all  will  be 
taken  care  of  on  the  new  stuff  in  due  time. 

When  the  President's  proclamation  placed  the  regulation  of  the 
implement  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  question  of  basing  retail  prices  on  replacement  cost  was  at  once 
taken  up  with  Junius  F.  Cook,  the  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture,  in  May,  1918,  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  editor 
of  the  Farm  Implement  News  and  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
Dealers'  Association  to  ascertain  whether  the  sale  of  goods  pur- 
chased before  an  advance  at  prices  based  on  replacement  value  of  the 
goods  would  be  considered  as  profiteering  under  the  President's 
proclamation.  The  result  of  this  interrogatory  was  an  announcement 
of  the  Department  of  Agricuture  to  the  effect  that  replacement  value 
might  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  dealer,  but  if  adopted  was  to  be 
consistently  carried  out  throughout  the  period  of  falling  prices  as 
well  as  during  the  time  prices  were  rising,  the  dealer  to  carry  a 
normal  amount  of  stock  throughout  the  period — in  other  words,  to 
actually  replace  implements  as  sold  at  current  prices,  and  take  his 
loss  on  the  falling  market  to  compensate  for  unusual  profits  in  the 
period  of  advancing  prices.  It  was  announced  that  sale  of  stock 
on  hand  at  prices  based  on  replacement  cost  without  actual  replace- 
ment of  the  goods  sold  would  be  considered  profiteering.  In  this 
form  the  replacement  cost  policy  in  retail  price  making  received 
ofiicial  approval  provided  the  policy  was  consistently  followed  by 
the  dealer. 

During  the  period  1916  to  and  including  1918  the  continued  use 
by  local  clubs  of  previously  developed  cost  educational  methods 
together  with  the  use  of  replacement  cost  advocated  by  dealers'  asso- 
ciations tended,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  control  price 
competition,  eliminate  friction,  and  create  and  maintain  a  more 
effective  cooperative  attitude  among  organized  dealers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  larger  profits  from  the  retail  business.  The  adoption 
and  use  of  percentage  margins  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
National  Federation  and  its  constituent  associations  places  in  the 
hands  of  strong  local  clubs  an  effective  means  of  control  over  prices, 
which  is  advocated  as  a  substitute  for  the  illegal  price  agreement. 
Contrary  to  the  publicly  announced  policy  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  some  .local  clubs 
have  formulated  suggested  price  lists.  Their  tacit  adoption,  backed 
by  the  unity  of  opinion  created  by  cost  study,  supplies  the  connecting 
link  which  effectuates  the  control  of  local  prices  by  strong  clubs.  The 
intent  of  the  dealers  and  the  results  accomplished  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  intent  and  the  results  of  the  definite  price  agree- 
ment. Statements  of  well-organized  clubs  indicate  that  cost  educa- 
tion, whether  with,  or  without,  the  use  of  suggested  price  lists  is 
more  effective  than  the  definite-price  agreements  of  the  past.  The 
fairness,  or  unfairness  of  the  prices  maintained  by  these  methods, 
therefore  depends  largely  upon  the  desires  of  the  dealers  as  a  group. 

In  the  use  of  cost  education,  any  padding  of  expense  figures  used 
as  a  basis  for  formulating  the  average  percentage  mark  up  decided 
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upon  at  State  conventions  or  local  x;lub  meetings  tends  to  unduly 
enhance  prices  by  the  amount  that  the  figures  are  padded.  The  in- 
clusion of  interest  on  total  stock  investment  and  r^ital  on  property 
owned  by  the  dealer  in  accordance  with  the  outline  of  the  Cost 
Educational  Association  issued  in  1910  pads  the  average  expense  fig- 
ures to  tliat  extent  and  makes  the  prices  determined  by  adding  to  the 
margin  an  average  minimum  profit  yielding  price  for  the  dealers  as 
a  group.  Any  additional  profit  added  by  dealers  individually,  or  as 
a  group  is  in  excess  of  the  minimum  covering  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, presumably  figured  at  the  current  rate. 

The  use  of  replacement  cost  as  a  basis  for  retail  prices  on  imple- 
ments carried  over  from  previous  years,  as  advocated  by  the  asso- 
ciations, tended  to  cause  retail  prices  to  advance  parallel  with  the 
manufacturer's  prices  to  dealer.  The  continued  use  of  the  same 
percentage  margins  that  were  determined  prior  to  the  price  advance 
tended  automatically  to  increase  the  gross  profits  of  dealers  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  prices.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  dealers  throughout  the 
trade  to  reduce  the  time  given  for  settlement  and  the  amount  of 
service  given  to  the  farmer,  which  further  tended  to  increase  dealers' 
profits.  Dealers'  expenses  increased,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  gross 
profits  increased.  The  tendency  of  farmers  to  refrain  from  buying 
implements  as  prices  advanced  was  counterbalanced  by  the  shortage 
of  farm  labor  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  purchasing  more 
equipment  to  plant  and  cultivate  increased  acreage  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  high  prices  for  agricultural  products.  The  volume  of  deal- 
ers' sales,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  implements  sold,  did  not  de- 
crease .  materially,  while  the  volume  in  dollars  and  gross  and  net 
profits  in  dollars  increased  materially,  due  to  the  use  of  r^lacement 
cost  as  the  basis  for  retail  price  and  the  continued  use  of  percentage 
margins  customary  prior  to  the  advance  in  prices.  Consistent  use 
of  cost  study  for  the  determination  of  percentage  margins  during 
the  period  of  rising  prices  should  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the 
percentage  figures  advocated  by  the  dealers'  organizations.  Al- 
though there  was  such  a  decrease  in  the  average  margin  realized 
by  all  dealers  of  the  United  States,  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  federation  to  refigure  margins  for  the 
purpose  of  downward  revision  of  the  percentage  margins  advo- 
cated. Consequently  comparative  studies  of  the  margins  realized 
by  local  clubs  organized  under  the  National  Federation  of  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association  indicate  that  the  decrease  in 
percentage  representing  the  gross  margin  or  gross  profit  was  less 
in  local  club  territory  than  in  the  territory  in  which  dealers'  local 
clubs  were  not  active. 
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Cooperation  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  national 
federation  op  retail  implement  and  vehicle  umkuems^  associa- 
TIONS.— ^Manufacturers  affiliated  with  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  recognize  the  retail  dealer  as  a  regular  step  in 
their  distribution  of  farm  implements  and  are,  therefore,  Avilling  to 
cooperate  with  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Associations  in  activities  which  tend  to  improve  business 
conditions  in  the  retail  trade  and  make  the  retail  dealer  a  better 
business  man  and  a  safer  credit  risk.  One  period  of  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  dealers'  federation  is  normally  devoted  to  a  confer- 
ence between  a  committee  of  the  manufacturers'  association  and  a 
committee  of  the  federation  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters 
of  common  interest  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  for  the  betterment  of 
the  trade  in  general.  At  this  conference  cooperation  between  the  two 
associations  is  discussed  and  complaints  of  the  dealers  regarding  any 
failure  of  manufacturers  properly  to  protect  the  interests  of  estab- 
lished retail  dealers  are  presented.  The  dealers'  views  on  such  sub- 
jects as  restriction  of  trade  to  retail  dealers,  direct  sales  to  farmers, 
sales  to  cooperative  organizations  of  farmers,  changes  in  trade  dis- 
counts and  terms  of  sale,  mail-order  competition,  and  other  matters 
of  general  interest  to  the  trade  are  presented  to  the  manufacturers 
for  consideration. 

Restriction  of  trade  to  retail  dealers. — ^The  position  of  organ- 
ized retail  dealers  on  the  matter  of  restriction  of  trade  to  the  estab- 
lished channels  of  distribution  is  summed  up  in  the  claim  that  "to 
the  retail  dealer  belongs  the  retail  trade."  Manufacturers,  having 
recognized  the  established  retail  dealer  as  a  factor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  implements,  cooperate  with  the  organized  retailers  to  confine 
the  retail  trade  to  dealers  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the  dealers'  asso- 
ciations. On  February  14,  1919,  the  sales  managers'  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  unequivocally 
stated  it  to  be  their  policy  to  protect  the  established  retail  dealer  in 
the  following  resolution,  which  is  merely  the  definite  statement  of 
what  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  the  policy  of  organizations  of 
farm-machinery  manufacturers : 

Whereas,  the  qnesticm  has  again  been  raised  as  to  the  best  channels  of  dis- 
tributing farm-operating  equipment  and, 

Whereas,  consideration  has  been  given  to  certain  cooperative  societies  and 
organizations  which,  however  successful  as  sales  organizations  for  the  products 
of  their  members  are  not  properly  constituted  to  satisfactorily  handle  or 
render  service  in  the  sale  or  distribution  of  fai-m-operating  equiiMnent  and, 

Whereas,  we  have  found  that  the  merchant  employing  adequate  capital  and 
carrying  a  stock  of  such  size  as  to  reasonably  serve  the  farmers  of  his  com- 
munity and  making  our  line  of  business  his  chief  endeavor,  the  better  consti- 
tuted to  serve  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer. 
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Be  it  resolved,  that  we  encourage  and  cooperate  with  such  merchants  to  the 
end  that  the  handling  and  distribution  of  farm  operating  equipment  may  be 
developed  and  improved  along  service  lines  to  the  farmer,  and,  be  it  further 
resolved  that  we  discourage  the  distribution  of  our  products  through  a»y 
channel  whose  organization  and  practices  indicate  lack  of  permanence  or  con- 
tinuity of  service  to  the  consumer. 

Under  this  general  policy  of  manufacturers  local  clubs  and  State 
organizations  take  up  directly  with  individual  manufacturers  cases 
of  sales  direct  to  farmers,  farmer  agents,  farmers'  cooperative  or- 
ganizations, and  the  like  distribution  agencies  regarded  as  irregular 
with  fair  assurance  that  their  objections  to  such  sales  will  receive 
consideration  and  that  the  sales  will  be  stopped.  Failure  to  secure 
the  cooperation  desired  from  individual  manufacturers  becomes  an 
occasion  for  the  State  associations  or  the  National  Federation  of  Im- 
plement and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  to  take  the  matter  up  di- 
rectly with  the  officials  of  the  manufacturers'  association  to  secure 
such  assistance  as  the  manufacturers  can  give  to  correct  any  lapse  of 
manufacturers  from  their  general  policy  of  protecting  the  established 
retail  trade. 

In  certain  cases  local  clubs  have  gone  farther  than  the  use  of 
purely  cooperative  methods  and  have  suggested  boycotting  manu- 
facturers or  their  branch  houses  for  selling  through  irregular  chan- 
nels. Whenever  such  action  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  As- 
sociations it  appears  that  he  promptly  warns  the  local  club  that  such 
methods  are  illegal.  Under  date  of  September  25,  1917,  the  secre- 
tary, in  response  to  a  letter  from  Local  Club  No.  65,  Atchison,  Kans., 
stating  that  the  club  had  voted  to  boycott  two  branch  houses  for 
selling  direct  to  farmers,  warned  them  against  use  of  the  boycott 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  securing  the  same  result  by  indi- 
vidual action  of  the  associated  dealers,  without  formal  boycott  vote 
of  the  club.    The  secretary's  statement  was: 

I  want  to  caution  you  against  boycott  methods.  It  will  never  do,  for  it  is 
contrary  to  law,  and  will  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Western  Association. 
There  are  other  ways  to  settle  difficulties  of  this  kind  without  taking  any  such 
strenuous  steps  as  you  mention.  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  action  of  this  kind 
will  ever  be  taken  by  your  club.  Your  members,  as  individuals,  have  a  right 
to  do  as  they  please  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  but  as  a  club,  you  must  not  take 
any  such  action. 

The  above  case  outlines  the  policy  of  the  Federation  and  indicates 
very  well  the  power  of  strong  local  clubs  to  bring  considerable  local 
pressure  to  bear  on  manufacturers,  branch  houses,  or  jobbers  to  pre- 
vent sales  to  any  dealer  classed  by  the  club  as  being  "  irregular."  It 
is  suggested  that  the  effect  of  a  formal  boycott  by  the  club  may  be 
attained  by  the  creation  of  unity  of  opinion  among  dealers  affiliated 
with  the  club,  but  the  refusal  to  buy  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
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dealers  individually  without  any  evidence  of  formal  vote  to  boycott 
on  the  part  of  the  club. 

The  effect  of  the  general  policy  of  manufacturers  and  the  close 
cooperative  understanding  between  manufacturers  and  organized 
dealers  has  been  to  make  it  especially  diflfcult  for  farmers'  coopera- 
tive organizations  to  secure  a  source  of  supply  from  manufacturers 
affiliated  with  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 
Sales  through  farmer  agents,  which  were  at  one  time  the  recognized 
method  of  manufacturers  introducing  their  product  in  new  territory, 
has  practically  been  discontinued.  Sales  direct  to  farmers  at  retail 
prices  are  sometimes  made  by  the  manufacturer  in  territory  in  which 
no  dealer  customer  of  the  manufacturer  is  located.  In  some  cases  a 
credit  or  refund  is  made  to  some  dealer  subsequently  purchasing  and 
stocking  the  manufacturer's  line. 

Price  cutters  and  mail-order  firms  are  condemned  by  both  the 
dealers'  federation  and  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Asso- 
ciation as  being  irregular  in  the  trade.  The  efforts  of  the  two  organi- 
zations to  eliminate  such  concerns  overlap  to  a  certain  extent.  Dur- 
ing the  period  1916  to  1918,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  manufacturers 
that  dealers  base  their  selling  prices  on  replacement  cost,  as  a  parallel 
advance  of  retail  prices  as  manufacturers  prices  advanced  prevented 
low  price  competition  and  dissatisfaction  among  dealers,  thereby 
tending  to  increase  profits  and  make  their  credit  safer.  The  general 
use  of  replacement  cost  by  dealers  also  made  it  easier  for  manufac- 
turers to  make  their  price  advances  effective.  Manufacturers,  there- 
fore, urged  their  dealers  to  base  retail  prices  on  replacement  cost. 

In  carrying  out  their  replacement  cost  policy  manufacturers  re- 
ported to  each  other  cases  in  which  dealers  failed  to  advance  retail 
prices  on  goods  previously  purchased.  On  April  6,  1917,  the  Peter 
Schuttler  Co.  reported  such  a  case  to  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Im- 
plement Co.,  stating  that  the  complainant's  traveler  in  Western  Iowa 
reported  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Store  of  Carroll,  Iowa,  as  having  sold 
Emerson-Brantingham's  wagons  at  a  price  which  did  not  cover  re- 
placement cost.  In  making  the  complaint  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co. 
stated : 

During  the  past  year  we  have  urged  our  salesmen  to  consider  with  our 
customers  the  advance  in  prices,  to  have  the  dealer  make  price  to  the  farmer 
with  a  profit  and  to  include  the  advance  in  price  at  the  time  the  sale  is  made. 
It  is  our  belief  that  there  can  be  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  wagon  business 
from  the  manufacturer's  standpoint  than  to  have  a  dealer  sell  a  standard 
wagon  like  the  Newton  at  a  cut  price. 

On  April  9,  1917,  H.  J.  McCuUough,  manager  of  the  wagon 
division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  thanked  the  complainant 
for  bringing  the  matter  up.  After  stating  the  company's  inability 
in  certain  cases  to  prevent  such  action  on  the  part  of  dealers,  par- 
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ticularly  those  to  whom  sales  had  previously  been  disccmtinued,  the 
Avriter  stated  that  great  stress  was  laid  on  urging  dealers  by  direct 
literature  and  through  salesmen  to  advance  their  prices  with  the 
market.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  firm's  branch  house  for 
investigation,  and  after  having  received  a  report  another  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  complainant,  which  indicated  that  the  price  quoted 
by  the  dealer  and  reported  in  the  complaint  did  not  include  certain 
extra  equipment  amounting  to  $9.50,  and  that  therefore  the  price 
quoted  was  "  not  so  ridiculously  low  after  all."  In  closing  the  writer 
stiited : 

We  wish  to  thank  yon  for  cooveyiDg  the  facts  yo\i  have,  as  informatioo  of 
this  kind  is  always  appreciated  and  thoroughly  investigated  by  us  as  we 
are  just  as  anxious  as  can  be  to  have  our  dealers  market  our  wagons  at  a 
profitable  selling  price  and  we  believe  the  fact  that  the  prices  at  which  these 
parties  have  been  selUng  our  Newton  wagons  was  questioned,  will  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  betterment  of  their  sales  price  hereafter. 

Failure  to  sell  at  prices  regarded  by  manufacturers  as  high  enougli 
to  insure  the  dealer  an  adequate  profit  and  thereby  make  his  credit 
safe  is  made  a  reason  for  discontinuing  sale  to  dealers  by  manu- 
facturers. Under  date  of  April  10,  1916,  Watter  Schuttler,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Peter  Schuttler  Co.,  wrote  to  H.  J.  Mc- 
Cullough,  manager  wagon  division  of  the  Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  stating  that  a  salesman  reported  that  the  Champlin 
Hardware  Co.,  of  Enid,  OHa.,  was  '^  demoralizing  the  entire  wagon 
trade  in  that  section  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  offering  yours 
and  other  wagons  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  and  that  they  are  doing 
more  or  less  of  a  cash  mail-order  business."  After  quoting  the 
dealer's  price  as  being  $87,  the  complainant  stated  that  this  price 
was  excessively  low  and  therefore  could  not  yield  much,  if  any, 
profit  to  the  dealer.  Mr.  Schuttler  stated  the  position  of  his  firm 
regarding  price-cutting  dealers  in  the  following  words: 

We  do  not  know  your  policy  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  we  have  always 
taken  the  position  that  we  can  not  afford  to  sell  a  dealw  who  does  not  maintain 
his  selling  prices  and  secure  a  reasonable  profit.  We  have  found  that  there  U 
nothing  that  hurts  our  business  with  other  dealers  so  much  as  to  have  an 
agent  who  sells  our  goods  without  a  reasonable  and  fair  margin,  and  wherever 
we  do  find  such  a  customer,  we  either  bring  him  in  line  or  discontinue  selling 
him  in  the  future. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  referred  the  matter  to  its  Kansas 
City  branch  house  for  investigation,  and  under  date  of  April  15, 1916, 
received  a  report  from  the  branch  house  stating  that  when  the  com- 
plaint was  received  arrangements  were  already  under  way  to  hare 
another  firm  take  the  company's  line  at  Enid.  The  reason  ascribed 
for  the  change  was  that  the  firm's  agent  "  could  not  prevail  on  Mr. 
Champlin  to  change  his  prices,  and  as  we  feel  that  he  is  too  much 
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of  a  disturbing  element  to  continue  with  him,  we  are  compelled  to 
sacrifice  the  volume  we  would  get  from  him  and  take  our  chances  on 
this  proposed  deal  with  Hockaday."  On  April  15,  the  manager  of 
Emerson-Brantingham's  Kansas  City  branch,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Walter  Schuttler,  described  the  final  disposition  of  the  matter  as 
follows : 

We  have  just  had  a  final  report  from  our  salesman  In  the  Ehiid  territory  and 
for  your  information  will  state  that  we  have  decided  to  close,  our  account  with 
the  Champlin  Hardware  Co.  Mr.  Champlin's  cash  prices  are  m  far  below  wliat 
they  should  be,  and,  as  we  can  not  induce  him  to  raise  them,  we  have  decided 
to  close  our  account  with  him  and  discontinue  furnishing  him  with  goods. 

Our  r^resentative  in  that  territorj^  tells  us  that  he  has  talkeil  the  matter 
over  with  a  good  many  salesmen  for  other  houses  and  they  have  all  decided 
to  do  the  same  thing.  We  regret  it,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Champlin  has  always 
l)eeu  a  good  customer  of  ours,  but  we  can  not  see  our  way  dear  to  disturb  our 
own  trade  as  well  as  fhe  trade  of  our  fellow  manufacturers  by  supplying  goods 
to  a  man  who  has  proven  to  be  such  a  disturbing  element. 

In  this  particular  case  there  is  no  question  that  the  retail  dealer 
was  an  established  dealer^  as  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  manufacturer 
as  having  "  always  been  a  good  customer  of  ours,"  and,  furthermore, 
his  name  appears  in  the  membership  list  of  Local  Club  No.  77  of 
the  Western  Retail  Implement,  Vehicle,  and  Hardware  Dealers'  As- 
sociation. Local  No.  77  was  organized  on  January  20,  1916,  some 
three  months  before  the  Champlin  Hardware  Co.  was  cut  off  by  the 
manufacturer  as  a  price  cutter,  and  therefore  an  undesirable  factor 
in  the  implement  trade  of  the  territory.  The  participation  of  sales- 
men of  other  companies  in  the  territory  in  the  decision,  not  to  sell 
would  practically  cut  off  all  sources  of  supply  to  the  dealer  until  he 
should  show  a  willingness  to  sell  at  the  margins  and  prices  regarded 
as  necessary  by  the  manufacturers.  Such  control  of  dealers'  prices 
after  outright  sale  to  dealers  is  an  undue  interference  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  retail  dealers'  business,  which  prevents  retail  competi- 
tion based  on  efficiency  of  the  dealer's  own  business  methods.  The 
manufacturers  individually  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  refuse  to 
sell  to  any  dealer  who  fails  to  pay  his  bills,  but  mere  failure  of  a 
dealer  to  advance  prices  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  valid  reason 
for  manufacturers  or  their  salesmen,  individually  or  as  a  group,  to 
refuse  to  sell  a  dealer  whose  credit  has  not  been  questioned. 

Certain  manufacturers  sell  a  part  of  their  product  to  mail-order 
houses  and  at  the  same  time  offer  their  goods  to  retail  dealers. 
Early  in  1915  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations  launched  a  movement  among  deal- 
ers under  the  slogan,  "We  will  be  loyal  to  those  who  are  loyal  to 
us,"  having  for  its  object  education  of  dealers  to  induce  them  to 
buy  only  from  manufacturers  who  sell  only  through  retail  dealers. 
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Rapid  advances  in  the  prices  of  larg^er  manufacturers  who  dis- 
tributed exclusively  through  retail  dealers  during  1916  and  1917  were 
felt  by  the  retailers  to  be  arbitrary,  and  in  1917,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, goods  could  be  bought  from  certain  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers, who  also  sold  to  mail-order  houses,  more  cheaply  than  from 
those  manufacturers  who  distributed  exclusively  through  retail 
dealers.  At  the  same  time  the  retail  prices  of  mail-order  houses 
were  much  lower  than  the  prices  dealers  were  obliged  to  make. 
Dealers  stated  their  ability  to  compete  with  mail-order  prices  15  to 
20  per  cent  lower,  but  stated  very  strongly  their  inability  to  hold 
their  trade  in  1917  when  mail-order  prices  were  as  much  as  60  per 
cent  lower  on  some  implements.  The  manufacturers  were  asked 
to  protect  the  dealers'  prices  in  competition  witji  mail-order  houses. 
Their  failure  to  do  so  shook  the  confidence  of  the  dealers  in  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  buying  only  from  those  who  distribute 
exclusively  through  retail  dealers.  Under  date  of  August  23,  1917, 
H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers'  Associations,  wrote  E.  P.  Armknecht,  a  dealer  at 
Donnellson,  Iowa,  regarding  purchases  of  cheaper  goods,  as  follows: 

I  would  not  like  to  see  the  association  or  the  federation  back  up  on  this 
proposition ;  at  the  same  time  I  realize  the  fact  that  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the 
dealer  to  resist  the  temptation  to  buy  these  goods  when  he  can  buy  them  for 
less  money  than  goods  of  the  same  general  value  can  be  bought  for  from  other 
manufacturers  *  *  *  .  The  manufacturers  insist  upon  it  that  they  wish 
to  market  their  product  through  the  dealer.  They  are  going  to  ruin  the  dealers 
unless  they  take  care  of  them  in  this  competition  with  the  mail-order  people. 

The  dealers,  at  their  annual  convention  in  the  fall  of  1917,  pre- 
sented their  case  to  the  manufacturers,  but  without  success  in  stop- 
ping price  advances.  Under  date  of  November  22, 1917,  the  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  in  addressing  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Federation,  voiced  his  disapproval  of  the  manu- 
facturers' actions  in  the  following  words : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letters  of  late  date,  and  I  am  frank  to  confess,  that  to 
all  appearances,  the  dealers'  associations  have  been  delivered  to  the  cold-blooded 
interests  among  the  manufacturers.  It  is  clear  that  henceforth  it  will  be  up 
to  us  to  protect  our  own  interests,  as  I  can  not  hope  for  much  cooperation.  In 
fact,  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the  manufacturers* 
organization  tells  us  that  much.  You  will  note  that  our  help  is  essential  in 
everything  which  affects  the  manufacturers'  welfare,  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
duction and  harmony,  but  when  it  comes  to  helping  the  dealers  in  trivial  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  trade  the  organization  is  silent. 

As  for  myself,  personally,  I  have  decided  that  my  interests  are  with  the 
smaller  concerns,  which  still  have  some  interest  in  the  individuality  of  the 
dealer.  I  will  not  be  classed  as  a  part  of  a  machine  which  is  supposed  to  warm 
up  to  the  manufacturers'  interests  when  my  own  interests  receive  such  scant 
consideration. 
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W.  L.  Derry,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Association,  under  date  of  November  27,  1917,  gave  his  esti- 
mate of  the  situation  so  far  as  results  of  cooperation  between  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  were  concerned  in  the  following  words: 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  things  we  have  worked  for  with  the  view 
of  getting  a  mutual  benefit,  have  resulted  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  which  they  have  not  shared  with  the  dealers.  I  believe  we  have 
one  satisfaction,  the  short  time,  and  the  eliminating  of  the  carrying  clause. 
This  will  malie  it  necessary  for  the  dealers  to  have  the  money  to  operate  their 
business,  so  when  dealers  are  paying  practically  cash  for  goods,  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  take  issue  with  the  manufacturer  on  contracts  and  prices  that  are 
out  of  line,  and  the  dealers  with  money  can  buy  of  the  manufacturer  who  gives 
the  best  terms  and  prices. 

Repair  prices. — With  few  exceptions,  repairs  for  farm  implements 
have  been  the  only  item  of  farm  operating  equipment  on  which  manu- 
facturers have  issued  retail  price  lists  from  which  trade  discounts 
covering  the  dealers'  gross  profit  were  given.  Repair  catalogues  of 
manufacturers  contain,  in  some  cases,  thousands  of  parts  and  are 
bulky  and  expensive  to  revise  and  print.  As  prices  advanced  manu- 
facturers revised  repair  prices  upward  by  flat  horizontal  increases 
covering  all  repairs,  and  in  some  cases  reduced  dealers'  discounts. 
This  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  dealers  who  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  continued  use  of  old  list  prices  to  which  in 
some  cases  large  additions  had  to  be  made  to  arrive  at  the  manu- 
facturers' prices.  Furthermore,  increases  were  irregular,  and  deal- 
ers failed  to  receive  them,  or,  if  they  did  receive  them,  failed  properly 
to  interpret  the  notices  of  advances.  Repairs  would  be  ordered,  of  ten 
by  telephone  or  telegraph  and  received  by  the  dealer,  delivered  to  the 
farmer  and  paid  for  by  the  farmer  before  the  retailer  received  the 
manufacturer's  invoice.  When  the  invoice  arrived  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  repairs  were  billed  at  a  higher  price  than  that  on 
which  the  dealer  had  based  his  price  to  the  farmer,  thus  necessitating 
further  collection  from  the  farmer  or  loss  by  the  dealer.  There  also 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  ship  all  repairs 
C.  O.  D.,  a  practice  to  which  the  dealers  objected.  In  making  their 
price  advances  some  manufacturers  advanced  prices  more  rapidly 
than  others,  thus  making  wide  discrepancies  in  costs  of  the  same 
l)arts  for  different  brands  of  implements.  Again,  certain  parts,  par- 
ticularly those  made  of  wood,  were  advanced  by  amounts  that  the 
dealers  felt  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  advance  in  raw  mate- 
rials. All  of  these  matters  were  taken  up  by  the  dealers  with  the 
National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  at  various  times,  with 
little  success  in  obtaining  the  relief  desired,  until  late  in  1918. 

The  manufacturers  took  the  stand  that  repair  prices  were  some- 
thing with  which  the  National  Association  could  not  legally  deal, 
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as  it  involved  fixing  of  prices.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
sales  managers'  department,  on  October  9,  1918,  the  manufacturers, 
however,  recognized  that  gross  inequalities  existed,  and  showed 
inclination  and  willingness  to  make  adjustments  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  At  a  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Dealers'  Association  in  January,  1919,  the  matter  was  taken  up  and 
discussed  by  the  trade  relaticms  committee  of  the  federation  and  a 
committee  of  the  sales  managers'  department  of  the  National  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Association,  it  was  suggested  that  the  dealers' 
committee  go  over  the  repair  lists  of  the  various  companies  and 
where  discrepancies  were  found  refer  them  to  the  manufacturers' 
committee.  The  manufacturers'  committee  then  proposed  to  report 
any  such  items  to  the  respective  manufacturers,  merely  indicating 
that  complaint  had  been  made.  One  month  later,  on  March  14, 
1919,  a  joint  conference  of  the  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  com- 
mittees devoted  to  the  repair  question  was  held  in  Chicago.  At 
this  meeting  the  dealers  presented  complaints  regarding  inequali- 
ties in  list  prices,  particularly  on  smaller  parts,  inadequacy  of  deal- 
ers' discounts  from  lists,  illegibility  of  numbers  on  repair  parts  and 
dela3^ed  invoices,  and  pointed  out  that  the  increased  aggressiveness 
of  mail-order  houses  in  the  implement  trade  made  proper  and  effi- 
cient dealer  service  on  repairs  more  than  ever  necessary.  As  the 
result  of  the  conference  resolutions  were  adopted  recommending 
that  members  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
carefully  revise  their  lists  on  the  basis  of  costs  of  individual  items; 
institute  proper  discounts  to  dealers,  giving  special  attention  to  dis- 
counts which  would  adequately  recognize  the  advantage  of  dealers' 
stock  orders;  adopt  net  cash  repair  lists  on  parts  used  in  large 
quantities  when  such  lists  were  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
manufacturers,  and  see  that  all  repair  parts  are  plainly  numbered 
in  a  conspicuous  place.  These  recommendations  were  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  legal  department  of  the  manufacturers'  association  for 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  For  the  results 
of  these  recommendations,  see  pages  566-568. 

Assistance  of  manufacturers  in  meeting  mail-order  competi- 
tion.— During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  take  less  than  their  usual  amount  of  display  and 
advertising  space  at  State  fairs  in  the  Middle  West.  In  some  cases 
large  mail-order  houses  took  a  part  of  the  space  unused  by  manu- 
facturers. 

In  1917  manufacturers  were  urged  to  increase  their  space  and  dis- 
play advertising  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  established  retailer  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  competition  with  the  mail-order  houses,  but  ap- 
parently without  avail.  It  appears  that  manufacturers  were  curtail- 
ing all  unnecessary  distribution  expenses,  including  advertising  and 
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displays  tending  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  retailer  as  an  estab- 
lished factor  in  the  trade,  while  their  association  was  increasing  its 
activities  along  the  line  of  community  development,  including  in  its 
scope  the  creation  of  an  element  of  unity  between  city  or  town  and 
the  surrounding  country  in  support  of  home  merchants.  In  com- 
menting on  the  position  taken  by  the  manufacturers,  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associa- 
tions, under  date  of  February  24, 1917,  stated : 

The  friendly  feeling  which  can  be  built  up  between  the  farmer  and  the  dealer 
by  community  development  will  have  its  effect,  but  just  the  same  the  farmer 
is  not  going  to  pay  $10  more  for  a  stalk  cutter,  or  twice  the  price  for  plowshares. 

On  March  13,  1919,  the  matter  of  exhibits  at  State  fairs  was  given 
consideration  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement 
and  Vehicle  Association,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  it  was 
inadvisable  for  the  association  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  whether  or 
not  ita  members  should  exhibit  at  State  or  other  fairs.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  if  the  practice  of  recent  years  was  fol- 
lowed, there  would  be  no  exhibits  from  the  industry  other  than 
tractors  and  tools  used  with  them. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  inability  of  either  dealers'  or  manufacturers' 
associations  to  control  the  price  competition  of  mail-order  houses 
and  refusal  of  manufacturers  to  enable  dealers  to  meet  the  prices 
of  such  competition  disturbed  the  cordial  cooperative  relations  pre- 
viously existing  between  the  organized  manufacturers  and  the  or- 
ganized dealers.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  competition  of  mail- 
order houses  and  manufacturers  who  supply  mail-order  houses,  who 
are  virtually  excluded  from  membership  in  present  associations  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  farm  implements,  may  be  considered  as 
a  factor  tending  to  offset  any  efforts  of  either  organized  retail  dealers 
or  organized  manufacturers  to  unduly  advance  prices  or  maintain 
them  through  any  extended  period  of  time.  The  fact  that  the  greater 
part  of  farm-operating  equipment  sales  are  still  made  through  retail 
dealers;  the  character  of  repair  service  required  by  the  farmer  on 
many  implements  and  the  inadequacy  of  present-day  mail-order 
house  developments  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  trade  prevents  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  mail-order  distribution  as  an  effective  substi- 
tute for  the  established  system  and  still  leaves  a  broad  field  for  the 
operation  of  cooperative  activities  along  the  lines  of  price  control  by 
both  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

More  recent  developments  in  the  restoration  of  cooperation  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  retailers  regarding  repairs  and  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  mail-order  and  farmers'  cooperative  organizations 
indicate  that  with  the  return  of  more  stable  conditions  the  cordial 
cooperative  relations  between  the  manufacturers'  and  dealers'  organi- 
zations will  be  resumed. 
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Assistance  from  manufacturers  in  local  club  work. — From 
1912  to  1915  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  showed 
its  interest  in  the  organization  of  local  clubs  as  a  means  of  carrying 
on  their  cost-educational  work  among  dealers  by  the  payment  of  $25 
toward  the  organization  expenses  of  each  new  club  of  10  or  more 
members  formed  in  the  State  dealers'  associations  represented  in  the 
National  Federation  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Associa- 
tions. In  the  fall  of  1915  this  financial  aid  was  discontinued  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  dealers'  associations.  In  discussing  this  point  with 
f).n  agent  of  the  Commission,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers  stated  that  the  secretaries  of 
the  State  associations  comprising  the  federation  believed  that  it 
would  be  better  if  the  manufacturers  discontinued  the  contribution, 
as  it  was  felt  that  accepting  financial  assistance  from  the  manufac- 
turers placed  the  associations  under  some  obligation  to  the  manu- 
facturers. It  was  thought  that  the  local  club  movement  would  have 
a  more  normal  growth  if  it  was  free  from  any  obligation  whatever 
to  the  manufacturers.  The  following  comment,  indicating  that  the 
manufacturers  regretted  its  discontinuance,  appears  in  the  minutes  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association  under  date  of  September  15,  1916: 

While  our  relations  with  the  Dealers*  Organizations  have  continued  pleasant 
and  satisfactory,  and  we  shall  hold  our  annual  conference  with  the  federation 
in  October  as  usual,  we  have  not  devoted  the  time  to  joint  cost  educational 
work  as  in  previous  years.  This  was  due  to  a  suggestion  from  them  last  fall 
as  to  their  desire  to  devote  more  of  their  convention  time  to  other  things.  We 
think  both  they  and  we  have  suffered  a  distinct  loss,  for  the  need  of  cost  edu- 
cation with  them  we  think  is  more  apparent  since  the  advanced  cost  of  goods 
has  disturbed  selling  conditions.  We  recommend  that  a  special  effort  be  made 
during  the  ensuing  year  to  renew  our  relations  with  them  for  definite  work 
along  cost  lines.  Our  Credits  and  Collections  Committee  have  now  under  way  a 
plan  for  a  simple  set  of  books  for  retailers,  and  hope  to  present  it  after  our 
convention. 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  the  financial  aid  of  the  manufacturers 
the  National  Federation  of  Dealers'  Association  began  a  campaign 
urging  the  State  association  secretaries  to  exert  themselves  to  keep 
up  the  interest  in  local  club  work  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  the 
dealers  to  carry  on  the  work  independently  of  the  manufacturers. 
Under  date  of  December  1, 1915,  H.  J.  Hodge,  secretary  of  the  federa- 
tion, addressed  the  secretaries  of  the  constituent  associations  as 
follows : 

You  have  doubtless  received  a  letter  giving  notice  of  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association  in  deciding 
to  discontinue  the  contribution  to  Local  Club  work.  We  have  had  that  Associa- 
tion's assurance  that  the  failure  to  make  the  appropriation  is  only  a  change 
in  the  method  of  assisting  the  local  club  work  and  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
interest. 
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We  trust  that  this  will  not  make  any  material  difference  in  your  Association'* 
local  club  work.  Let  us  all  strive  to  make  our  efforts  count  for  even  more 
than  in  the  past  and  try  to  demonstrate  that  our  own  resources  are  adequate 
to  the  success  of  this  great  undertaking.  If  we  let  up  on  our  efforts  now  the 
impression  will  go  out  that  the  nftinufacturers  were  responsible  for  the  progress 
made. 

If  we  can  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  organize  a  few  more  club» 
in  1916  than  were  organized  in  1915,  it  will  be  a  most  excellent  achievement 
and  will  give  us  a  splendid  standing  with  the  implement  trade  at  large. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  the  secretary  of  the  federation  requested  from 
the  secretaries  of  State  associations  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  local  club  movement.  In  his  letter  he  stated,  "  You  will  re- 
call that  at  our  last  convention  (1916)  it  was  tiie  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  clubs  would  make  equally  as  good  progress  without  the 
manufacturers'  assistance  as  with  it."  Replies  to  this  request  indi- 
cated unequal  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  constitutent  associa- 
tions of  the  federation.  The  greatest  activity  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Western  Implement,  Vehicle  and 
Hardware  Dealers'  Association.  Reports  from  this  territory  indi- 
cated that  dormant  clubs  were  being  revived,  new  clubs  were  being 
organized,  and  that  dealers  appeared  to  feel  that  advancing  prices 
made  conditions  such  as  to  render  local  cooperation  more  necessary 
than  before. 

Again  in  the  fall  of  1917  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federation 
requested  the  various  State  associations  to  report  the  progress  made 
in  local  club  work.  These  reports  were  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
report  to  the  official  board  of  the  federation  as  to  "  whether  or  not  the 
clubs  are  receiving  as  much  impetus  as  when  the  manufacturers  were 
connected  with  the  movement."  The  replies  of  the  State  secretaries 
indicated  general  lack  of  activity  and  failure  of  local  clubs  to  inspire 
enthusiasm  among  dealers.  C.  I.  Buxton,  secretary  of  the  Min- 
nesota Retailer  Dealers'  Association,  reported  on  September  17, 
1917,  that  nothing  had  been  done  during  the  preceding  year  in  or- 
ganizing clubs;  that  the  great  majority  of  clubs  were  dead,  possibly 
two  or  three  being  still  alive  and  active.  He  stated  further  that  to 
make  local  club  work  effective  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  field 
secretary  or  agent,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  travel  and  keep  up  the 
interest  in  local  clubs. 

The  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Association  reported  on  September  13, 
1917,  that  no  iiew  clubs  had  been  organized  and  that  great  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  holding  old  clubs  together  on  account  of  wide 
differences  in  prices  made  by  club  members.  The  Iowa  secretary 
stated : 

The  condition  of  prevailing  prices  seems  to  he  the  stumbling  block  to  my 
success.     Some  dealers  would  seU  at  the  old  cost  price  while  others  were  try- 
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ing  to  -sell  on  a  replacement  basis.  And  now  that  the  tide  has  turned  and  the 
smaller  dealers  are  out  of  low-priced  goods,  the  larger  dealers  who  are  heavily 
stocked  at  the  1917  prices  are  returning  the  dose  to  a  certain  measure.  This 
makes  it  very  hard  for  me  to  keep  them  from  fighting,  let  alone  to  get  them  to 
attend  club  meetings. 

We  have  thirty-six  local  clubs  that  have  met  during  the  year  1917  and  were  in 
»,  good  healthy  condition  until  this  harvest,  when  the  different  prices  made  by 
the  dealers  has  in  a  general  way  disrupted  the  majority  of  them,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  get  them  in  proper  condition  until  the  manufacturers' 
prices  are  stabilized. 

The  secretary  of  the  Mountain  States  Hardware  and  Implement 
Association  reported  that  a  few  clubs  were  being  conducted  with 
good  results  but  that  the  work  was  not  established  as  it  should  be. 
Louis  F.  Wolf,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  on  September  14,  1917,  reported  having  organized  four 
or  five  new  clubs  during  the  year,  which  after  a  few  meetings  gen- 
erally became  inactive.  James  Wallace,  secretary  of  the  Mid- West 
Implement  Dealers'  Association,  reported  11  clubs  in  existence,  none 
of  which  was  as  active  as  he  desired,  and  stated  that  he  personally  . 
did  not  think  the  clubs  were  as  active  as  when  the  manufacturers  were 
connected  with  the  movement.  W.  L.  Derry,  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Association,  reported  on  September  17,  1917,  that  he  had  attended 
two  meetings  of  local  clubs,  but  had  not  organized  any  new  clubs,  as 
he  found  it  difficult  to  get  dealers  interested.  J.  C.  Jenkins,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Mountain  States  Hardware  and  Implement  Associi- 
tion,  on  October  7, 1917,  reported  but  one  partially  active  club. 

From  the  above  summary  of  reports  on  local  club  activities  it 
appears  that  although  the  State  dealers'  association  secretaries  appear 
generally  to  have  regarded  local  club  organization  as  a  desirable 
feature,  the  efforts  of  the  federation  following  the  withdrawal  of 
financial  aid  bv  the  Manufacturers'  Association  did  not  result  in 
any  marked  increase  in  local  club  organization  in  territory  in  which 
it  was  not  well  established  in  1915.  The  Western  Retail  Implement, 
Vehicle,  and  Hardware  Association,  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  local  club  organization  was  more  firmly  established,  and  further 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  field  agent  is  employed  who  devotes  a  part 
of  his  time  to  the  organization  of  new  locals  as  weU  as  to  smoothing 
out  the  difficulties  and  directing  the  activities  of  those  already  organ- 
ized, has  been  the  most  successful  of  the  State  associations  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  local  clubs  during  the  past  three  years.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  in  spite  of  the  belief  on  the  . 
part  of  secretaries  that  the  local  clubs  pc^sessed  great  possibilities 
as  a  means  of  eliminating  price  competition  and  assuring  profits  to 
all  dealers  as  prices  advanced,  trade  rivalries  arising  out  of  failure 
of  fortunate  dealers  who  had  stocks  on  hand  to  sell  at  prices  based 
on  replacement  cost  during  the  period  of  advancing  manufacturers' 
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prices  from  1&15  to  1918  not  only  made  the  organization  of  new 
clubs  difficult,  but  also,  in  some  territories  at  leasts  became  a  positive 
disrupting  force  in  local  clubs  already  organized.  This  doubtless  is 
a  temporary  condition,  which  will  be  reversed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  case  of  downward  adjustment  of  prices*  With  the  return  of 
normal  conditions  and  stable  prices  the  advantages  to  dealers  of 
active  local  clubs  in  controlling  prices  and  augmenting  profits,  if  the 
same  methods  are  pursued,  wUl  probably  be  as  great  as  they  were 
prior  to  1916,  and  renewed  interest  in  the  local  club  movement  doubt- 
less will  result. 

Section  3. — Eastern  Federation  of  Earm  Machinery  Dealers. 

The  retail  implement  dealers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  are 
organized  in  four  associations:  The  New  England  Implement  Deal- 
ers' Association,  covering,  as  its  name  implies,  the  New  England 
States;  the  Eastern  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association, 
including  in  its  territory  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware;  the  New  York  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Association,  coveriog  New  York;  and  the  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  Implement  Machinery  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, covering  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  These 
four  associations  are  affiliated  under  the  title  of  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers,  with  offices  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  is  a  loose 
organization  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  has 
held  no  regular  meetings  during  the  past  three  years.  Its  business  is 
transacted  mainly  through  conferenqes  between  the  officials  of  the 
federation  and  officers  of  the  constitu^it  associations.  These  con- 
ferences are  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
constituent  State  and  interstate  associations.  The  secretary  states 
that  the  federation  is  simply  a  medium  of  expressing  what  each  con- 
stituent association  agrees  to,  the  general  policy  of  the  federation 
being  determined  by  what  is  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
stituent associations.  The  secretary,  who  is  also  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  trade  paper  known  as  the  Eastern  Dealer,  receives  no  salary 
for  his  services.  Most  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  mail  and  through 
the  columns  of  the  Eastern  Dealer,  which  thus  serves  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  federation.  The  secretary  states  that  by  making  his 
paper  the  mouthpiece  of  the  dealers  he  obtains  his  remuneration  for 
his  own  time  and  funds  expended  in  the  form  of  increased  circula- 
tion among  the  dealers,  which  in  turn  enhances  the  value  of  his  paper 
as  an  advertising  medium  from  the  viewpoint  of  manufacturers.  A 
small  general  fund  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  federation  is  pro- 
vided by  an  annual  assessment  of  50  cents  for  each  dealer  member  of 
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the  federation's  constituent  associations.  In  some  years  even  this 
small  assessment  has  not  been  made. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  manufacturers  to  aid  any  movement  that 
tends  to  better  the  profits  and  financial  responsibility  of  retailers. 
The  organization  of  local  clubs  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  East- 
ern Federation  is  regarded  as  such  a  movement.  During  the  past 
few  years  various  manufacturers  have  contributed  amounts  varying 
from  $10  to  $100  each  annually  toward  the  Eastern  Federation's  fund 
for  the  organization  of  local  clubs.  In  1916,  9  manufacturers  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $285  to  this  fund ;  in  1917,  13  manufacturers  con- 
tributed $495;  and  in  1918,  22  manufacturers  contributed  a  total  of 
$760,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  secretary's  statement  and  records,  no  cash  contribu- 
tions had  been  received  during  1919  up  to  July  14  when  an  agent  of 
the  Commission  called  on  him.  In  this  and  other  ways  manufacturers 
have  shown  a  strong  desire  to  foster  and  aid  the  efforts  of  the  federa- 
tion to  make  the  retail  implement  business  more  profitable  to  dealers 
of  the  Eastern  and  New  England  States. 

Grant  Wright,  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation,  secured  con- 
tributions for  local  club  work  by  soliciting  the  various  manufacturers. 
One  of  the  letters  asking  for  financial  support  was  written  to  the 
International  harvester  Co.  of  America  on  March  27,  1916.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Your  house  has  been  impressed  with  the  work  of  organizing  the  dealers  of 
tlie  East,  just  as  you  know  the  great  need  for  this,  and  if  further  proof  was 
needed  that  prompt  action  was  necessary,  I  feel  that  a  reading  of  the  report 
by  H.  S.  Newcomer,  of  Mount  Joy,  Pa.,  made  to  the  local  club  of  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  and  which  is  printed  on  page  5  of  the  March  23  issue  of  the 
Eastern  Dealer,  will  prove  to  you  that  your  interest  is  involved  and  that  it  is 
worth  your  immediate  attention. 

Local  clubs  in  the  East  have  brought  dealers  together  to  such  an  extent  that 
discussions  of  problems  aflFecting  the  buying  and  paying  for  implements  and 
vehicles  are  now  possible.  You  must  appreciate  the  value  of  extending  this 
work  as  fast  as  possible,  for  with  increasing  prices  the  dealers  must  work  to- 
gether if  you  as  a  manufacturer  expect  to  collect  one  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  from  them. 

That  is  just  what  the  Local  Club  movement  means — it  means  better  dealers 
to  sell  to  and  to  collect  from. 

Now,  the  work  of  organizing  these  clubs  costs  money,  and  while  last  year 
the  National  Implement  &  Vehicle  Association  extended  financial  help,  this 
has  been  withdrawn  this  year,  and  it  appears  to  me  as  worth  an  investm^it 
on  your  part  to  extend  the  work  promptly. 

We  have  educated  dealers  to  the  need,  and  I  know  of  many  dealers  who  have 
the  interest  to  give  of  their  time  to  go  and  visit  sections  where  local  clubs  are 
needed,  or  where  present  clubs  need  strengthening,  but  these  men  should  not 
be  called  on  to  pay  out  of  their  pocket  expense  money,  when  the  result  is  in 
the  interest  of  alL 
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I  have  therefore  decided  under  the  advice  of  tlie  Federation  officials  to  place 
the  need  for  help  before  you,  and  to  ask  from  you  a  contribution  toward  a  fund 
tiiat  will  be  used  to  pay  the  expense  of  men  who  will  do  this  work. 

The  Eastern  Dealer  will  head  the  list  with  $50,  and  we  do  not  mention  this 
to  influence  the  size  of  your  contribution,  but  will  appreciate  any  help  that 
you  care  to  give  toward  the  fund. 

A  strict  account  of  expenditure  will  be  kept  and  submitted  to  every  house 
making  a  contribution,  and  not  a  dollar  will  go  except  for  the  purpose  as 
stated  of  paying  the  railroad  and  hotel  expense  of  dealers  or  travelers  who 
engage  in  the  establishing  of  more  clubs  and  the  building  up  of  the  presait  ones. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  consider  this  matter,  and  your  reply  will  be 
appreciated.  Any  suggestions  that  you  may  have  for  the  work  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  acted  on. 

On  April  4,  1916,  G.  A.  Ranney,  secretary  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  replied  as  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  27,  asking  us  to  contribute  to  the 
Local-Club  Movement  in  the  East  We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  in  this  matter, 
and  our  check  for  $75  will  be  forwarded  to  yon  within  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

May  we  ask  that  our  contribution  be  treated  as  anonymous?  We  are  glad 
to  help  this  movement  along,  but  prefer  not  to  have  the  fact  mentioned  in  print. 

Mr.  Wright  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  above  letter  on  April  7, 
1916,  as  follows : 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  4th  stating  that  a  contribution  of  $75  toward  the 
fund  will  be  made,  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you  in  the  matter,  and  to  assure  you 
this  will  be  handled  in  the  manner  that  you  suggest 

The  only  publicity  to  this  wlU  be  among  the  officials  of  the  Federation  and 
the  leading  dealers,  for  I  want  them  to  know  who  are  friendly  to  their  interests 
of  course,  but  no  publication  will  be  made  of  the  contributors,  as  requested.  I 
shall  however  keep  a  close  record  of  the  expenses,  and  submit  to  you  so  that 
you  can  see  th^  way  that  the  money  has  been  spent  and  trace  the  results.  I  shall 
keep  in  touch  with  your  general  agents  here  and  shall  seek  the  suggestion  of 
men  who  have  made  a  success  of  I.  H.  C.  sales,  so  as  to  get  these  men  to  go  to 
meetings  and  talk  to  other  dealers.  I  find  that  this  is  very  prolific  of  good 
points,  for  the  man  who  has  done  well  can  carry  a  story  to  the  other  dealers 
that  will  have  more  weight  than  all  the  soliciting  your  men  could  make. 

I  find  that  this  local  club  work  can  be  directed  in  the  right  way,  that  is,  it 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and  my  talks 
to  the  dealers  always  bear  down  on  the  point  that  without  cooperation  no  good 
results  can  follow.  At  the  start  of  this  work  the  dealers  brought  their  trou- 
bles to  the  meeting.  Now,  we  never  [hear]  of  troubles  at  the  meetings  at  all, 
but  we  do  hear  lots  about  dealers  increasing  their  business  and  making  more 
profit  from  the  sale. 

When  this  movement  was  first  started  here  in  the  East  I  consulted  Mr.  O. 
H.  Browning  about  the  work,  and  outlined  to  him  my  ideas  and  how  we  would 
avoid  many  of  the  bad  features  of  Western  Associations.  This  has  been  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter,  and  the  record  of  the  business  in  your  houses  here  will 
show  that  the  associations  are  adjuncts  for  better  business  and  a  means  of  se- 
curing a  larger  volume  from  dealers  without  any  of  the  disturbing  things. 

From  a  trade  publisher's  standpoint,  I  have  taken  a  different  view  of  what 
I  could  do  for  the  industry,  and  instead  of  soliciting  advertising  all  the  time. 
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I  have  put  in  many  dollars  and  much  time  among  the  dealers  in  that  educa- 
tional work  that  means  in  the  end  better  dealers  to  sell  to  and  collect  from. 

Excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  my  appreciation  of  your  sui^tort  in  this 
is  such  that  I  want  you  to  know  all  that  I  have  in  mind  to  do,  and  at  any  time 
you  can  give  me  suggestions  please  feel  that  you  are  sending  them  to  one  who 
^^ill  act  on  them. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Wright  again  wrote  the  International 
Hari-ester  Co.  of  America  in  regard  to  a  contribution  for  the  local 
club  work.    This  letter,  dated  March  12, 1917,  was  as  follows: 

On  March  27  of  last  year  I  wrote  you  about  tiie  plans  of  extending  the 
work  of  organizing  dealers  into  Local  Clubs,  and  you  were  one  of  nine  con- 
cerns who  responded,  and  the  money  contributed  toward  the  worlc,  Induding  the 
subscription  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  totaled  $285.00. 

This  money  has  been  spent  in  assisting  the  seventeen  locals  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  three  in  Virginia,  and  ten  in  New  Xorli  State,  either  as 
establishing  the  club  or  maintaining  it  after  its  formation. 

I  have  |iad  the  loyal  assistance  of  some  dealers  who  gave  their  time,  tl^ 
expense  coming  from  the  fund«  and  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  results  in 
the  East  have  been  very  good. 

We  now  face  another  year,  and  while  up  in  New  York  State  the  Traveling 
Men's  Auxiliary  has  taken  hold  of  the  work,  yet  the  best  results  wiU  come 
from  the  attention  the  Eastern  Federation  can  give  after  organization  is 
perfected,  for  we  find  that  the  efforts  of  these  clubs  must  be  directed  and  held 
in  the  educational  channel. 

Our  plan  for  1917  is  to  have  dealers  who  have  shown  that  they  appreciate 
the  work,  visit  other  clubs  and  thus  carry  the  story  from  one  to  tiie  othw, 
and  I  am  sure  the  plan  will  result  in  general  good  and  show  that  the  work 
is  indeed  raising  the  standard  of  the  men  you  seek  to  sell  as  deaters. 

It  will  take  money  to  do  this  and  I  again  appeal  to  you  for  a  contrU>ution 
for  this  cause. 

It  looks  as  if  in  another  year  we  would  have  secured  the  interest  of  the 
dealer  to  the  extent  that  every  secti<m  would  have  its  club,  for  I  now  have 
applications  from  37  sections  for  help  in  getting  a  start 

May  I  liave  your  financial  help  for  this  work  again  this  year?  Any  con- 
tribution will  be  thankfully  received. 

Trust  you  will  treat  the  request  as  liberally  as  possible  in  the  light  of 
the  good  accomplished. 

The  Commission  does  not  have  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  this  letter, 
but  it  appears  from  a  notation  on  the  above  letter  that  the  Inter- 
national again  contributed  $75. 

Mr.  Wright  again  wrote  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica on  March  9,  1918,  as  follows: 

Last  year  you  made  a  contribution  toward  the  fund  to  carry  on  and  extend 
the  work  of  the  Local  Clubs. 

In  each  convention  this  year  the  work  of  these  clubs  in  bringing  al>out 
better  conditions  has  been  strongly  brought  out,  and  there  does  not  appear 
a  dissenting  voice  to  the  idea  that  through  this  plan  the  things  we  want  to 
see  done  in  our  industry  can  be  best  brought  about 

The  traveling  men  through  their  organization  have  rendered  most  efficient 
service  and  again  this  year  are  planning  to  help  organize  other  clubs;   but 
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there  remains  much  to  be  done  after  organization,  and  we  find  that  to  make 
them  effective  they  must  be  nursed  beyond  the  stage  where  misunderstanding 
between  dealers  can  wreck  the  whole  purpose. 

Your  money  last  year  was  used  not  only  to  start  twenty-two  new  clubs,  but  also 
to  keep  alive  and  working  the  entire  forty-four  clubs  now  in  existence  in  the 
East. 

I  have  requests  in  my  office  at  the  present  time  for  the  organization  of  sixteen 
new  clubs  at  once,  and  more  to  come,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  year  we  could 
effectively  use  this  means  of  having  dealers  understand  how  to  cooperate  with 
you,  and  we  want  to  start  and  maintain  many  more  clubs  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

The  average  expense  last  year  of  starting  these  clubs  was  $20.75  for  each 
one,  and  this  expense  went  into  the  advance  work  of  letter  writing  to  arouse 
interest,  and  in  paying  the  railroad  fare  for  the  men  to  go  and  start  the  club 
running. 

During  the  year  we  ^3ent  in  railroad  fares  for  dealers  going  to  clubs  outside 
their  sections  and  giving  advice  to  the  other  dealers,  a  matter  of  $97.65,  and 
this  feature  of  the  work  has  heea  so  good  that  this  year  we  would  like  to  ex- 
tend this  to  the  end  that  we  could  remove  from  the  mind  of  the  dealer  that  the 
effort  had  value  to  them  as  dealers,  and  that  it  was  not  merely  a  move  on 
the  part  of  the  industry,  that  had  special  value  to  them. 

As  the  writer  views  this,  the  value  is  to  the  entire  industry,  and  points  out 
tliat  in  the  effort  to  get  quick  action  <m  cooperation  during  the  period  when  it 
is  needed  to  secure  priority  on  materials,  and  to  secure  early  orders  from 
dealers,  the  club  furnishes  the  means.  Again  in  repair  week  now  closing,  we 
find  that  effective  w^ork  was  done  where  we  had  active  clubs  in  the  field. 

Now  we  make  another  appeal  to  you  for  financial  support  to  this  work;  we 
hope  that  it  will  come  up  to  last  year,  and  in  some  cases  more.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  your  consideration  and  reply,  ii\ith  any  suggestions  for  the 
successful  carrying  on  of  this  important  work. 

It  appears  that  The  International  Harvester  Co.  again  contributed 
$75  to  Mr.  Wright's  fund. 

The  unit  of  local  organization  in  all  of  the  associations  affiliated 
with  the  Eastern  Federation  is  the  dealer's  local  club.  Direct  con- 
tact is  established  and  maintained  by  the  secretary  with  local  club 
officials  who  take  up  matters  by  correspondence  directly  with  the 
secretary  of  the  federation  for  his  advice  or  action. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations  the  Commission  found  that,  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  regarded  as  good  business  practice,  the 
secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  carries  on  wide  correspondence 
regarding  association  matters  without  keeping  carbon  copies  of  his 
letters  for  his  files.  Furthermore,  no  minutes  or  other  records  are 
kept  of  Eastern  Federation  conferences.  The  activities  of  the  fed- 
eration can  usually  be  judged,  therefore,  only  from  letters  and  re- 
ports addressed  to  the  secretary,  and  from  the  secretary's  statements 
regarding  activities  carried  on  and  methods  used. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  trade  mortality  among  the  retail-implement  dealers 
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by  the  development  of  better  trade  relationships  and  practices,  so- 
that  the  retail-implement  trade  would  be  made  more  profitable,  and 
its  members  developed  into  substantial  business  men  in  their  com- 
munities. Activities  of  the  federation  and  its  constituent  associations 
to  make  the  trade  more  profitable  fall  under  two  general  heads  of 
regulating  price  competition  to  secure  larger  profits  and  confining 
the  retail  trade  to  retail  dealers. 

Price  controu — ^The  most  active  units  in  efforts  to  control  low- 
price  competition  have  been  the  local  clubs  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  federation  and  its  constituent  associations. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  secretary  has  devoted  considerable 
time  to  cost-educational  work  among  dealers.  The  work  carried  on 
consists  largely  of  addresses  before  groups  of  dealers,  either  local 
clubs  or  groups  contemplating  the  organization  of  local  clubs,  fol- 
lowed from  time  to  time  by  articles  in  the  Eastern  Dealer  dealing 
with  the  percentage  mark  up  to  be  used  by  the  retail  dealers  in  de- 
termining their  selling  prices.  That  such  articles  are  sometimes  sug- 
gested by  large  manufacturers  is  evident  from  the  following  quoted 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  under  date  of  February  28, 
1916,  by  W.  W.  Alexander,  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  John 
Deere  Plow  Go.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  this  is  an  excellent  time  to  write  an  article  ex- 
plaining to  the  dealers  the  most  simple  way  to  figure  selling  prices.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
We  would  suggest  that  you  take  a  concrete  example  and  illustrate  It  by  large 
plain  figures  in  your  paper.  Say  the  cost  of  an  article  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  is 
$60,  and  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  18  per  cent.  Show  the  dealer  how  to  figure 
so  that  his  selling  price  will  net  him  10  per  cent  profit. 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Commission  under  date  of  October  1, 
1918,  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  stated  that  dealer  mem- 
bers were  instructed  to  add  33J  per  cent  to  the  cost  price  plus  freight 
to  iarrive  at  a  "  retail  price  that  is  fair  to  the  farmer  and  fair  to  the 
business  of  the  retailer."  This  gross  mark  up  or  margin,  it  will  be 
noted,  is  equivalent  to  a  25  per  cent  gross  profit  on  sales  price  of 
implements.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  20  per  cent 
of  the  sales  price  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  cover  dealers'  expenses, 
made  up  of  "  interest  on  capital  invested,  rent,  loss  from  deterioration 
of  stock,  bad  debts,  heat,  light,  office  expense,  and  salaries,"  and  an 
additional  5  per  cent  "  is  small  enough  additional  for  profit."  Inter- 
est on  investment,  which  he  claimed  was  an  expense,  is,  of  course,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  profit  rather  than  an  operating  expense.  The 
20  per  cent  of  sales  price  regarded  by  the  federation  as  necessary  to 
cover  expenses,  including  interest,  therefore,  determines  what  is  in 
reality  a  minimum  profit-yielding  margin,  and  the  additional  5  per 
cent  is  clear  profit  over  and  above  expenses  (including  salary  of  the 
merchant)  and  interest  on  investment  at  the  current  rate.     Further- 
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more,  the  secretary  was  unable  to  submit  any  actual  dealers'  expense 
figures  substantiating  the  claim  that  20  per  cent  is  necessary  to  cover 
expenses  and  intei'est.  He  stated  that  this  figure  was  arrived  at 
through  discussions  at  dealers'  meetings.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  20  per  cent  of  sales  price  to  cover  expenses  and  5  per  cent  for  addi- 
tional profit  is  merely  an  arbitrarily  chosen  figure  set  up  by  the  fed- 
eration as  a  goal  to  be  attained  in  the  dealers'  attempts  to  increase 
profits.  This  conclusion  is  substantiated  by  the  results  of  the  Com- 
mission's study  of  schedules  submitted  by  over  11,600  dealers  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  study  indicates  that  the  average  per- 
centage of  selling  price  representing  the  dealers'  gross  profits  for  the 
entire  United  States  was  17.5  per  cent  in  1916  and  15.9  in  1918.  (See 
p.  231.)  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  gross  profits 
for  the  entire  United  States  decreased,  the  net  profits  of  dealers  in- 
creased materially,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  implements  and 
the  gross  profits  in  dollars  increased  during  the  years  1916  to  1918, 
inclusive,  much  more  rapidly  than  the  expenses  of  conducting  a  retail 
business.  The  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  advo- 
cated a  25  per  cent  gross  margin  throughout  the  period  of  rising 
prices,  thereby  tending  to  enhance  prices  and  profits  of  dealers  by 
advocating  a  percentage  of  gross  profits  from  7  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  during  the  period. 
The  Eastern  Federation  showed  no  inclination  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  normal  effect  of  competition  in  reducing  the  percentage  margin 
as  prices  increased,  which  could  be  done  without  reducing  profits. 

Effect  of  local  club  AcnviriES. — ^A  study  of  dealers'  prices  and 
gross  profits  in  counties  in  which  local  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  were  active  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Upper  Southern  States  compared  with  those  of 
all  dealers  reporting  from  the  same  groups  of  States  indicates  that 
dealers  in  counties  in  which  local  clubs  existed  increased  their  prices 
to  farmers  by  approximately  the  same  percentage  that  manufac- 
turers' prices  increased.  Normally  the  increase  to  farmers  lagged 
somewhat  behind  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  price  to  dealers.  In 
Upper  Southern  States  the  increase  to  farmers  in  local  club  counties 
was  1.7  per  cent  greater  than  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  prices  to 
the  dealers,  whereas  the  increiase  to  farmei:s  for  all  dealers  of  this 
section  was  2.2  per  cent  less  than  the  increase  in  manufacturers'  prices. 
For  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  increase  to  farmers  lagged  1.9 
per  cent  for  all  dealers,  but  only  0.7  per  cent  for  local  club  counties. 
In  but  one  State,  New  York,  did  it  appear  that  prices  to  farmers 
increased  less  rapidly  in  local  club  counties  than  the  average  increase 
to  farmers  for  all  dealers  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

The  percentage  relationship  of  dealers'  gross  profit  to  total  sales 
for  the  United  States  showed  a  tendency  to  decrease  as  prices  ad- 
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vanced.  This  was  true  of  every  section  of  the  United  States,  the 
decrease  for  the  whole  country  being  from  17.5  per  cent  to  15.9,  a 
decrease  of  1.6  per  cent.  (See  p.  231.)  The  effect  of  the  Eastern 
Federation's  cost  education  carried  on  through  local  club  organization 
apparently  was  to  cause  the  average  for  local  club  counties  to  decrease 
less  than  the  average,  and  in  some  cases  to  increase.  For  all  dealers 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the  percentage  of  gross  profits  to  sales 
decreased  from  17.6  per  cent  in  1916  to  16.7  per  cent  in  1918,  a  de- 
crease of  0.9,  while  the  percentage  for  local  club  counties  decreased 
from  17.2  per  cent  in  1916  to  16.8  per  cent  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  but 
0.4  per  cent.  In  the  Upper  South  the  percentage  for  all  dealers 
decreased  from  17.2  per  cent  in  1916  to  16.1  per  cent  in  1918,  a 
decrease  of  1.1  per  cent,  while  the  percentage  for  local  club  counties 
increased  from  18.0  in  1916  to  18.5  per  cent  in  1918,  an  increase  of  0.5 
per  cent.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  during  this  period  prices  were 
rapidly  advancing  and  that  the  maintenance  of  the  same  percentage 
relationship  between  gross  profits  and  total  sales  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  gross  profits  parallel  with  the  increase  in  prices,  while  any 
increase  in  percentage  margin  meant  a  still  greater  increase  in  dealers 
gross  profits. 

The  effect  of  local  club  activities  in  terms  of  actual  percentage 
increases  in  gross  profits  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  showing  the 
average  percentage  increases  in  dealers'  margins  for  all  dealers  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Upper  Southern 
groups,  together  with  the  average  percentage  increase  for  all  local 
club  coimties  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Upper  Southern  States. 

Table  149. — Gross  profits  of  dealers  in  territory  covered  by  local  clubs  a0 fated 
irith  the  Eastern  Federation  Farm  Machinery  Dealers  compared  tvith  those  of 
all  dealers  reporting  for  the  whole  United  states,  the  Middle  Atlantic  StateA, 
and  the  Upper  Southern  States. 


Per  cent  increase  in  dealers'  gros3 
margins,  1918  over  1916. 

Territorial  division. 

All  dealers 
reporting. 

47.7 
67.9 
52.9 

All  dealers 

of  local-club 

counties 

only. 

Diflercnco. 

TTnitod  States 

Middle  Atlantic 

65.1 

72.8 

7.2 

Unner  South - 

19.9 

Averaee.  Middle  Atlantic  and  Upper  South 

55.3 

05. 7 

10.4 

The  increases  in  gross  profits  for  all  dealers  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Upper  South  were  greater  than  the  average  for  the  entire 
United  States,  while  the  percentage  increase  in  local-club  counties  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States  was  7.2  points  higher  than  the  increase  for 
all  dealers  of  the  same  group  of  States.    The  percentage  increase  fo: 
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local-<;lub  counties  of  the  Upper  Southern  States  was  19,9  points 
higher  than  for  all  deaters  of  the  Upper  Southern  group.  The  per- 
centage increase  in  gross  margins  for  all  local-club  counties  in  both 
the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Upper  Southern  States  was  10.'4  points 
higher  than  the  percentage  increase  for  all  dealers  reporting  from 
these  two  groups  of  States,  Dealer  organization  is  less  gei^ral  and 
local-club  organization  is  newer  in  the  Upper  South,  hence  the  com- 
parison based  on  the  few  local  clubs  of  the  Upper  South  most  strik- 
ingly shows  the  effectiveness  of  local-club  activity  in  increasing  the 
gross  profits  of  dealers  of  local-club  territory  as  compared  with  all 
the  remaining  territory  of  the  Upper  South,  where  dealers  were  less 
effectively  organized  and  competition  unrestrained. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  accurately  state  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  net  profits  of  dealers  affiliated  with  the  Eastern  Fed- 
eration of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers,  some  idea  of  the  results  of  co- 
operative effort  may  be  inferred  from  comparison  of  the  percentages 
of  gross  profits  of  those  dealers  compared  with  other  dealers  of  their 
own  section  and  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  increase  of  47.7 
per  cent  in  gross  profits  in  1918  over  1916  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  net  profits  to  net  in- 
vestment for  the  dealers  from  which  financial  reports  were  secured. 
In  1916  the  percentage  of  net  profit  to  owned  capital  for  all  classes 
of  dealers  was  12  per  cent ;  in  1916  it  was  20.5  per  cent.  In  computing 
these  percentages,  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  was  allowed  as 
an  expense  of  retailing.  Assuming  equal  efficiency  as  retailers,  and 
no  greater  increase  in  dealers'  expenses  in  the  East  and  South  than 
elsewhere,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  increase  in  percentage  of  net 
profit  to  owned  capital  would  increase  even  more  rapidly  than 
would  be  indicated  by  the  higher  gross  margin  realized  as  the  re- 
sult of  cooperative  control  of  price  competition  in  territory  covered 
by  the  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers. 

Local  price  agreements. — In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission on  October  1, 1918,  Grant  Wright,  secretary  of  the  federation, 
stated  that  the  federation  had  "at  times  issued  suggested  prices 
based  on  the  general  selling  expense  and  cost  of  the  goods."  In 
accordance  with  this  general  policy  of  the  federation  regarding  the 
formulation  and  use  of  uniform  price  lists,  numerous  local  clubs 
have  engaged  in  local  price-fixing  activities. 

Under  date  of  February  23,  1916,  John  E.  Watson,  secretary  oi 
Local  No.  1  of  the  Eastern  Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealei^'  Associa- 
tion, Woodstown,  N.  J.,  addressed  the  secretary  of  the  federation  as 
follows : 

Our  local  holds  a  meeting  at  Elmer  at  the  Madara  House  next  Monday  after- 
noon at  3  o'clock  at  which  a  spirited  discussion  of  prices  is  expected.    *     *     ♦ 
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I  am  going  to  bring  about  a  general  adoption  of  (prices),  settlements  and  terms 
that  every  one  will  agree  to  and  publish  the  same  In  our  local  papers  under  the 
members  of  our  tocal  club. 

The  word  "prices"  in  this  letter  was  crossed  out  and  "settle- 
ments" written  above  it. 

Under  date  of  March  4, 1916,  William  P.  Ward,  secretary  of  Local 
No.  12,  Salisbury,  Md.,  wrote  stating: 

We  beg  to  advise  that  after  you  left  the  clubrooms  the  members  then  got 
together  on  a  price  list  that  all  the  implements  ought  to  be  sold  at  and  the 
writer  is  to  make  copies  of  this  list  and  mail  to  each  member  asking  for  com- 
ments on  prices  to  become  effective  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  dealers. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  written  under  date  of  April 
27,  1917,  by  J.  E.  Dougherty,  secretary  of  Local  No.  7  of  the  New 
York  Implement  Dealers'  Association,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y,,  indicates 
that  the  use  of  suggested  price  lists  was  general  in  the  New  York 
territory.  Local  No.  7  had,  according  to  the  letter,  then  been  organ- 
ized about  three  months.    The  letter  stated : 

We  have  the  same  suggested  retail  prices,  the  same  selling  terms  and  the 
same  exchange  proposition  that  the  other  clubs  have. 

In  some  cases  secretaries  of  local  clubs  forward  to  the  secretary  of 
the  federation  partial  minutes  or  outlines  of  subjects  discussed  at 
club  meetings.  On  November  18,  1918,  the  secretary  of  Local  No. 
9,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  forwarded  a  copy  of  minutes  of  a  meeting  at 
which  there  was  "  some  discussion  on  implement  prices  for  coming 
season,  running  on  same  basis.    The  margin  of  profit  was  discussed." 

Under  date  of  March  29,  1919,  President  C.  N.  Bacon,  of  Local 
Club  No.  2  of  the  New  England  Implement  Dealers'  Association, 
reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  federation  the  results  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  local  was  organized,  stating  that : 

From  7  o'clock  to  10.15  a  very  interesting  and  earnest  discussion  of  local  con- 
ditions, prices,  etc.,  took  place  and  the  utmost  harmony  was  manifest. 

In  one  case  at  least  the  question  of  legality  of  local  clubs  suggest- 
ing prices  was  raised  by  the  president  of  the  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  Machinery  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association.  Under  date 
of  March  17,  1919y  T.  W.  Hoenniger,  secretary  of  this  association, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  federation,  which  contained 
the  following : 

I  am  inclosing  two  letters ;  also  copy  of  the  suggested  price  list  which  we  are 
going  to  mail  out  to  members  of  Local  No.  2  (Richmond,  Va.).  Mr.  Beihle  seems 
to  think  that  the  wording  of  these  letters  and  these  suggested  prices  may  be 
unlawful  under  the  ruling  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  We  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  in  this  matter  and  any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer. 

Under  date  of  March  18,  1919,  Grant  Wright,  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Federation,  replied  as  follows : 
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Now  in  regard  to  the  price  matter :  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  you  fellows  are 
not  making  money  from  that  list  for  it  is  not  high  enough  based  on  present 
prices,  and  while  that  is  your  business  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  face  the  issue  as 
it  is  and  get  the  price  that  will  yield  you  a  profit  and  not  a  loss. 

Your  letter  to  nonmembers  I  would  not  send  out  for  it  says  the  prices  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Local  Club.  The  letter  to  members  is  all  right  but 
would  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  agreed,  for  that  is  what  the  law  objects  to,  and 
it  does  not  express  the  truth  after  all,  for  you  gentlemen  are  simply  going  over 
the  matter  of  prices  to  determine  what  is  right  and  just,  with  no  agreement 
that  the  members  will  absolutely  hold  to  this. 

Suggest  that  in  sending  out  the  report  of  the  Committee  that  you  say  that  the 
result  of  the  committee's  work  is  shown  on  the  suggestive  price  list,  which  is 
based  on  present  cost  plus  an  average  selling  expense  common  to  all,  and  that 
you  believe  that  all  dealers  will  realize  that  implements  can  not  be  sold  under 
the  prices  named  and  show  any  profit. 

There  is  no  danger  of  running  against  the  law  when  business  men  get 
together  right  and  fair,  but  the  law  says  that  you  can  not  agree  on  prices  that 
are  uniform  for  that  is  collusion. 

The  list  suggested  selling  prices  for  various  sizes  and  types  of  the 
following  implements,  together  with  prices  for  extra  equipment  for 
same:  Grain  binders,  com  binders,  corn  planters,  cultivators,  grain 
drills,  spike-tooth  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  hay  loaders,  binder 
twine,  disk  harrows,  mowers,  plows,  hayrakes,  land  rollers,  manure 
and  lime  spreaders,  hay  tedders,  and  farm  trucks.  (See  Exhibit  II, 
p.  697.)  This  list  was  sent  to  dealers,  both  members  and  nonmembers 
of  the  club.  The  copies  sent  to  nonmembers  were  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter  dated  March  27, 1919 : 

I  am  inclosing  copy  of  the  suggested  resale  prices  for  1919.  These  are  based 
on  present  cost  of  the  standard  lines  plus  an  average  selling  expense  common 
to  alL 

From  the  records  which  I  have,  you  have  never  been  a  member  of  our  local 
club.  You  were  invited  to  attend  the  above  meeting,  and  we  regret  very  much 
that  you  were  not  present,  as  we  had  a  splendid  meeting,  and  all  who  came 
were  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  expenses. 

I  am  inclosing  these  prices  to  you  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  The  effort  to  stabilize  prices  on  a  basis  which  will  give  the  im- 
plement dealer  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit,  is  by  no  means  the  only  benefit  you 
will  derive  from  being  a  member  of  the  Association,  for  the  social  features  of 
the  meetings  and  the  opportunity  for  personal  contact  and  the  fostering  of  the 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  among  business  men,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  you  as 
a  merchant,  and  especially  as  a  dealer  in  farm  implements. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  these  suggested  prices  in  confidence  and  conform  to 
them  as  far  as  possible.  It  will  mean  more  profit  to  you,  and  will  not  work 
any  hardship  upon  your  customers.  If  there  is  any  information  you  would  like 
to  have  regarding  the  Association,  please  write  me  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  such  information  as  I  may  have  at  my  command. 

Although  the  secretary  of  the  federation  speaks  in  his  letter  of  the 
list  being  the  work  of  a  committee  of  dealers,  Secretary  Hoenniger,  of 
the  local  club  at  Richmond,  Va.,  informed  an  agent  of  the  Commis- 
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sion  that  he  himself  worked  them  out  on  the  basis  of  cost  to  the  dealer 
plus  33^  per  cent,  which  is  the  percentage  mark  up  suggested  by  the 
Eastern  Federation,  yielding  to  the  dealer  a  25  per  cent  gross  profit 
on  sales. 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter  written  by 
the  secretary  of  the  federation  that  although  agreement  upon  uni- 
form prices  is  regarded  as  collusion,  agreement  upon  a  definite  per- 
centage mark  up  is  not  so  regarded.  The  letter  accompanying  the 
list  of  suggested  prices,  however,  says  nothing  whatever  about  any 
percentage  mark  up  other  than  that  the  prices  "  are  based  on  present 
cost  plus  an  average  selling  expense  common  to  all." 

In  describing  the  activities  of  local  clubs  the  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Federation  stated  that  undoubtedly  every  local  club  dis- 
cussed prices  at  their  meetings.  Gross  margins  are  agreed  upon, 
which,  if  adhered  to  by  dealers,  accomplish  to  all  practical  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  results  as  a  definite  agreement  to  sell  at  agreed 
prices.  In  effect  a  suggested  price  list  showing  prices  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  cost  to  dealer  plus  the  percentage  margin  agreed  upon  be- 
comes a  list  of  uniform  prices  to  be  followed  by  dealers.  In  the 
case  of  Local  Club  No.  2,  even  nonmembers  who  were  not  present 
at  the  meeting  were  forwarded  copies  of  the  list,  with  the  request 
that  they  "  conform  to  them  as  far  as  possible."  The  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  such  activities  is  to  eliminate  competition  and  establish  prices 
at  the  level  desired  by  the  local  club. 

The  establishment  of  a  local  club  and  the  use  of  so-called  suggested 
price  lists  do  not  always  immediately  effect  the  full  control  of  price 
competition  desired.  Membership  in  the  club  is  voluntary  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  certain  retailers  who  are  not  fully  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  or  who  are  classed  as  irregular  dealers 
remain  outside  the  organization,  and  their  competition  on  a  lower 
price  basis  than  that  desired  by  the  members  of  the  club  prevents  full 
realization  of  the  benefits  desired  by  enthusiastic  club  members. 

J.  E.  Dougherty,  secretary  of  New  York  Local  No.  7,  in  April. 
1917,  reported  that  after  three  months  of  organized  activity  and  the 
use  of  suggested  prices  there  still  were  a  number  of  irregular  dealers 
and  farmer  agents  who  would  have  to  be  "eliminated  before  our 
club  will  be  a  success."  In  another  case  C.  I.  Brumbach,  secretary 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Local  No.  3,  requested  the  secretary 
of  the  federation  to  be  present  and  assist  in  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  on  September  3, 1918,  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  put 
forth  "  every  effort  possible  to  correct  some  very  bad  policy  that  is 
being  carried  out  in  regard  to  prices  and  the  way  in  which  the  im- 
plement and  fertilizer  business  is  being  conducted."  Still  another 
form  of  complaint  is  that  of  William  G.  Walp,  secretary  of  Eastern 
Association  Local  No.  4,  AUentown,  Pa.,  under  date  of  December  18, 
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1918,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  member  "  used  the  club  to  estab- 
lish a  selling  price  and  now  he  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  the  others 
to  make  it  appear  he  is  in  a  position  to  deal  out  goods  cheaper  than 
other  club  members." 

In  such  cases  as  those  outlined  above,  the  first  step,  and  the  usual 
step  pursued,  is  an  attempt  to  educate  those  regarded  as  price  cutters 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  organized  dealers  and  to  induce  them  to  be- 
come members  of  the  club.  Eefusal  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  conform  to  the  viewpoint  of  his 
organized  competitors  causes  him  to  be  classed  as  an  undesirable 
competitor  and  therefore  an  **  irregular  dealer."  Failure  of  a  dealer 
to  cooperate  may  be  followed  by  an  appeal  to  manufacturers  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  dealer  regarded  as  a  price  cutter  with 
a  view  to  bringing  him  into  line,  or  to  cut  off  his  source  of  supply 
in  the  case  of  the  dealer  who  refuses  to  cooperate.  In  certain  cases 
the  assistance  of  manufacturers  is  sought  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  club  members  who  are  regarded  as  price  cutters.  All  such  activi- 
ties involving  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  are  carried  on  under 
the  general  policy  of  both  organized  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
restricting  the  retail  trade  to  those  dealers  recognized  as  being  regu- 
lar or  established  dealers: 

EeSTRICTION  of  TRADE  TO  ESTABLISHED  RETAIL  DEALERS. The  re- 
striction of  the  retail  implement  business  to  established  channels  of 
trade  is  a  firmly  established  principle  with  the  Eastern  Federation 
of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers.  The  claim  of  the  dealers  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  "to  the  retail  dealer  belongs  the 
retail  trade."  The  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  defines  a 
retail  dealer  for  the  purposes  of  the  federation  as  a  dealer  who  has  a 
fixed  place  of  business,  carries  a  stock  of  implements  and  repairs 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  his  locality,  and  who  honestly  seeks 
to  serve  the  customer.  All  others,  including  farmer  agents,  agents 
who  sell  from  catalogue,  farmers'  cooperative  companies  or  associa- 
tions which  sell  to  members  more  cheaply  than  retail  dealers  would 
do,  and  general  storekeepers  who  sell  a  few  implements,  making  the 
implement  business  a  leader,  are  regarded  as  irregular  dealers. 
Farmer  agents  and  catalogue  agents  are  objected  to  on  the  basis  that 
they  do  not  give  the  farmer  needed  service  in  setting  up  and  starting 
new  machines  and  in  furnishing  needed  repairs  on  machines  in  use. 
Cooperative  companies  and  dealers  who  sell  on  narrower  margins  of 
profit  than  association  members  are  classed  as  irregular,  because  they 
are,  from  the  association's  viewpoint,  price  cutters,  regardless  of 
their  ability  to  furnish  the  necessary  repair  and  other  service  to  the 
farmer.  The  secretary  of  the  federation  intimates  that  fully  one- 
half  of  the  names  listed  as  dealers  in  farm  implements  do  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  federation's  definition  of  a  "  regular  "  dealer. 
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Cooperation  of  manufacturers. — ^Manufacturers  generally  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  selling  through  established  retail  dealers.  It 
is  therefore  to  their  interest  to  assist  in  any  movement  that  results 
in  the  improvement  of  the  established  dealer  as  a  credit  risk.  Conse- 
quently manufacturers  show  a  strong  inclination  to  cooperate  with 
the  Eastern  Federation  by  refusing  to  sell  to  price-cutting  dealers 
regarded  by  the  federation  as  being  "  irregular."  The  secretary  of 
the  federation  therefore  promptly  takes  up  the  complaints  of  local 
clubs  with  the  manufacturers  with  a  fair  degree  of  assurance  that 
the  manufacturers  will  discontinue  selling  to  firms  objected  to  by  the 
federation.  The  cases  taken  up  with  the  manufacturers  during  the 
last  three  years  cover  all  phases  of  the  federation's  activities  from 
the  elimination  of  the  farmer  agent  to  maintenance  of  local  prices 
by  club  members. 

The  elimination  of  farmer  agents  and  catalogue  canvassers  usually 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  as  the  volume  of  business  done  by 
any  one  agent  is  generally  small  and  manufacturers  prefer  to  dis- 
tribute through  dealers  who  have  established  places  of  business, 
larger  capital,  and  recognized  standing  in  their  communities.  Pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  federation  generally  appears  to  be  effective 
in  such  cases.  Farmers'  cooperative  associations,  however,  on  ac- 
count of  their  larger  volume  of  business  and  larger  resources,  fre- 
quently present  somewhat  more  difficult  cases  for  elimination.  In 
such  cases  thie  individual  manufacturers  generally  show  willingness 
to  refuse  to  sell  on  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation  pro- 
vided all  other  manufacturers  refrain  from  selling.  The  matter  is 
sometimes  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  former  imple- 
ment dealer  who  has  been  a  good  customer  of  one  or  more  manu- 
facturers becomes  the  agent  or  manager  of  the  cooperative  associa- 
tion. Even  in  cases  in  which  the  volume  of  trade  is  comparatively 
large,  however,  manufacturers  show  a  strong  desire  not  to  sell  to 
cooperative  concerns,  where  such  sales  would  disrupt  the  trade  of 
established  dealers. 

Under  date  of  December  3,  1918,  E.  K.  McLean,  jr.,  sales  manager 
for  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Eeaping  Machine  Co.,  writing 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  regarding  a  proposed 
sale  of  six  cars  of  goods  to  the  Farmer's  Cooperative  Union  of 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  after  stating  that  a. "regular"  dealer  of  Mansfield 
did  not  object  to  the  sale,  closed  with  the  following: 

I  am  frank  to  confess  that  this  business  would  look  attractive  to  us  this 
season,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  our  being  able  to  obtain  it,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  make  this  connection  if  it  will  in  any  way  disrupt  the  trade  in  that 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  writing  you,  therefore,  in  regard  to  this  matter 
and  would  appreciate  your  advice  on  the  same,  aU  of  which  will  be  k^t 
strictly  confidential. 
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In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping 
Machine  Co^,  under  date  of  December  7,  1918,  the  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Federation  discussed  the  case  of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Union  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  at  length,  pointing  out  that  the  objection- 
able feature  of  the  plan  was  the  fact  that  the  union  proposed  to  sell 
cheaper  to  stockholders  than  to  others,  but  contemplated  no  better 
service  to  the  farmer  than  is  given  by  the  established  retail  dealer; 
that  the  writer's  canvass  of  chain  stores  for  handling  implements, 
even  when  run  for  profit,  indicated  that  they  had  not  proved  suc- 
cessful for  lack  of  first-class  management ;  that  the  size  of  the  union 
indicated  that  it  was  the  object  of  the  union  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion by  securing  all  the  trade,  and  that  this  would  result  in  a  price* 
cutting  campaign  in  the  section-^ 

that  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  concern  to  live.  Merchants  will  not 
give  under  to  this  scheme  without  a  fight,  and  a  fight  on  prices  will  make  it 
impossible  for  the  union  to  sell  at  a  profit  like  the  others,  and  soon  the  stock- 
holders' money  will  be  gone  and  the  usual  failure  will  result. 

I  am  afraid  that  Rose  is  planning  to  go  into  something  that  he  does  not 
understand,  and  while  he  will  pay  for  all  the  goods  he  buys  at  the  start,  yet 
there  will  be  a  finish  when  things  will  not  be  so  good,  and  with  such  a  plan 
we  are  sure  that  dealers  in  every  section  of  the  East  will  rise  in  protest  and 
the  protest  will  effect  the  manufacturer  who  supports  it. 

The  Mr.  Eose  mentioned  above  was  M.  F;  Rose,  manager  of  the 
Mansfield  Union  at  the  time. 
In  closing  the  secretary  stated : 

We  shall  ask  our  readers  for  an  opinion  on  this  matter  without  revealing 
your  names  in  the  matter  of  course,  and  believe  that  the  replies  will  be  a 
governing  thing  for  you  to  follow. 

In  the  December  12,  1918,  issue  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  an  article 
was  published  outlining  the  information  in  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary, emphasizing  the  f  apt  that  according  to  the  reports  the  union 
proposed  to  sell  to  stockholders  at  from  5  to  7  per  cent  less  than  to 
others,  and  calling  upon  dealers  of  Tioga  and  Bradford  Counties 
to  give  the  editor  their  views  on  the  matter.  The  article  advised 
dealers  to  "  work  quick  if  you  want  to  stop  some  good  houses  selling 
this  outfit."  Responses  to  this  appeal  appear  to  have  been  unsatis- 
factory to  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation,  who  published 
another  article  in  the  February  20,  1919,  issue  of  the  Eastern  Dealer 
which  stated  in  part: 

Our  paper  has  noted  the  activity  of  one  M.  F.  Rose,  of  Mansfield,  Pennsylvania, 
in  trying  to  organize  a  cooperative  scheme  in  that  section,  and  while  we  have 
not  received  much  backing  from  dealers  In  that  section,  who  seem  content  to 
allow  the  promoters  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  real  dealer  to  exist,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  the  industry  we  want  to  warn  our  friends  of  the  danger  in  sup- 
porting this  scheme  so  far  as  implements  are  concerned.    •    ♦    ♦ 
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The  position  of  the  Bastem  Dealer  is  tbat  Rose  and  bis  scheme  oaBnot 
perform  tlie  necessary  implement  service  to  the  farmer  except 'at  an  expense 
fully  as  great  as  the  r^ular  dealer,  and  hence  his  promise  to  farmers  is  not 
lounded  on  fact.    *    ♦     * 

The  Eastern  Dealer  has  snii^orters  to  aH  sections  of  the  Uast  and  these 
supporters  will  back  us  in  refusing  to  buy  lines  that  are  sold  t^irough  wrong 
agencies  in  any  section,  €uid  believing  that  schemes  «f  this  sort  do  iM>t  tend 
to  benefit  the  industry,  increase  the  service  to  ihe  fartner,  or  effect  any 
economy  in  his  buying,  we  shall  do  our  part  in  keeping  our  readers  posted 
on  manufacturers  who  give  support  by  selling  to  this  outfit,  no  matter  imder 
what  name. 

Investigation  showed  that  the  manufacturer,  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  who  referred  this  case  to  the 
secretary,  did  not  sell  the  Mansfield  Cooperative  Union.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  secretary  in  such  cases,  carried  on  through  the  columns 
of  the  Eastern  Dealer  and  otherwise  keeping  dealers  "posted  on 
manufacturers  who  give  support"  to  farmers'  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, undoubtedly  have  weight  with  manufacturers  who  rather  than 
incur  the  enmity  of  the  organized  dealers  by  selling  to  dealers  classed 
as  "irregular"  refuse  to  accept  orders  from  farmers'  coop^:ative 
organizations  or  others  classed  as  irregular  dealers. 

Another  case  involving  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of  manu- 
facturers in  refusing  to  sell  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the 
federation  arose  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  Under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  1918,  Eay  F.  Finch,  division  sales  manager  for  the  John 
Deere  Plow  Co.'s  New  York  branch  at  Syracuse,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  federation,  stated  that  a  salesman  had 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $225,  quoted  by  the  salesman  to 
the  farmer  at  retail  prices.  These  goods  were  to  be  delivered  through 
Ed.  Mason,  manager  of  the  Essex  County  Farmers'  Association. 
The  salesman  reported  that  settlement  was  made  by  Mr,  Mason  with 
the  fanner  for  $190.  Apparently  Deere  A.Co.'s  agent  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Mas<m  was  at  tJiat  time  acting  as  manager  for  the  farmers' 
association.    In  closing  Mr.  Finch  stated: 

We  simply  want  to  say  rigbt  here  concerning  Mr.  Mason,  that  yon  can 
readily  understand  what  his  finish  will  be  with  ns  when  he  would  not  take 
the  profit  which  our  traveler  made  for  him  upon  the  side  rakes  and  load«^ 
This  wiU  apply  to  any  dealer  as  yoa  know,  and  Mr.  Mason,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  will  be  a  dead  issue  as  long  as  he  carries  out  his  present  policies, 
and  especially  if  he  has  anything  to  do  with  one  of  these  cooperative  proposi- 
tions. 

Following  the  above  correspondence,  the  secretary  of  the  federation 
published  an  article  in  the  December  12,  1918,  issue  of  his  paper,  the 
Eastern  Dealer,  dealing  with  the  Elssex  County  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion. After  describing  the  plan  under  which  the  farmers'  associatioa 
was  organized  the  article  stated: 
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We  are  advised  tliat  these  fanners  recognized  that  they  conld  »ot  put  this 
across  in  the  (ypea.  and  00  haye  bu  arcang^i^Qt  with  a  deai^,  B.  L.  Mason,  of 
Essex,  Ne^  York,  to  buy  in  his  own  name  and  sell  as  the  association.  As  soon  as 
ttie  sch€3Be  was  reported  the  Eastern  Dealer  gave  the  manufacturers  who  sell  in 
that  section  the  advice  as  to  the  reports,  and  we  are  getting  in  news  regarding 
this  man  Mas<»kt  who  it  appears  Ims  a  pK^ltical  bug  buzzing  and  fe^s  that  his 
sc&^tne  wiU  h^p  him  even  if  it  breaks  9&me  regular  dealers  and  Mr.  Mason 
as  well.  ♦  *  *  Our  reports  would  i»ik^te  that  some  manufacturers  have 
representatives  in  Essex  County  who  should  be  called  to  account  before  the 
matt^  gets  to  the  stage  of  an  ismie  with  the  New  Yo^  State  dealers. 

Four  months  later,  on  March  12,  1919,  A.  J.  Mcintosh,  branch 
manager  for  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  wrote 
the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Dealers'  Federation  a  letter  stating : 

We  desire  to  tip  you  off  and  state  confidentially  that  a  letter  we  just  re- 
ceived from  a  blockman  ♦  *  *  advises  that  Mr.  Ed  Mason,  of  Essex,  New  York, 
is  selling  and  buying  agent  for  an  association  formed  in  Essex  County.  He  ad- 
vertises to  s^il  at  a  5  per  c^t  profit.  He  is  one  of  our  former  dealers,  and  from 
what  I  can  gather  ttam  the  blockman's  letter  they  have  refused  to  furnish 
him  any  machines  but  he  says  confidentially  that  the  John  Deere  folks  have 
made  a  contract  with  him  to  sell  their  line.  *  ♦  ♦  The  writer  understands 
that  you  are  desirous  of  getting  this  information ;  therefore,  we  are  making  it 
our  business  to  keep  you  posted. 

On  Mi^rch  13,  the  secretary  of  the  federation  wrote  Deere  &  Co.'g 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  branch  regarding  the  sale  of  goods  to  Mason.  On 
March  18  the  Syracuse  branch  manager  replied  stating : 

A  few  days.ago  we  had  a  lett^  from  the  International  Harvester  Ck>mpany,  at 
Ogdensburg,  (N.  Y.),  ♦  *  ♦  stating  that  they  were  going  to  discontinue  sell- 
ing him,  and  we  certainly  are  not  going  to  sell  anyone  who  does  business  in 
the  way  Mr.  Mason  has  in  the  past,  and  j^ould  we  get  any  further  information 
^ftt  would  be  of  interest  to  you  wlU  be  very  glad  indeed  to  forward  it 

Still  later  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.^s  New  York  branch  addressed 
ti  complaint  to  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  alleging  that 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.'s  Poughkeepsie  branch  was  selling  goods  to 
Mr.  Mason.  Under  date  of  June  7,  1919,  the  secretary  addressed  an 
inquiry  regarding  the  matter  of  the  Moline  Plow  Co.'s  New  York 
branch  house.  This  letter,  the  second  written  to  the  company  regard- 
ing this  matter,  was  as  follows : 

Have  no  reply  from  you  regarding  the  sale  of  your  goods  to  E.  L.  Mason  of 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  or  the  cooperative  concern  he  is  boosting.  This  is  very  important 
for  you,  and  trust  that  you  are  not  delaying  stopping  the  sale  here,  for  they  are 
a  bad  lot,  and  the  sale  will  hurt  you  when  known.  The  Oliver  people  say  they 
liave  stopped,  and  the  International  Harvester  Ocm^any  and  Deere  both  stoi^>ed. 

A.  W.  Reed,  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow  Oo.'s  Poughkeepsie 
branch,  replied  under  date  of  June  10, 1919,  as  follows : 

Somebody  is  off  on  the  wrong  foot.  We  refer  to  the  question  of  our  having 
liad  negotiations  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Mason  of  Essex,  N.  Y.,  as  mentioned  in  yours 
of  the  7th  and  fn  your  prevfous  letter  oa  the  samfe  subject 
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We  delayed  replying  to  your  first  communication  until  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  tliis  matter  in  detail  with  our  representative  on  the  territory.  We 
knew  that  we  had  not  corresponded  with  Mr.  Mason  and  had  not  quoted  him  on 
our  goods.  We  also  knew  that  we  had  received  no  orders  from  him  and  had 
made  no  shipment  of  goods  to  him.  We  are  advised  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnson,  our 
salesmen  covering  that  territory,  that  neither  has  he  had  any  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Mason.  We  are  now  wondering  who  gave  you  the  Information.  Who- 
ever it  was  is  maliciously  inclined  to  misinform. 

Now  please  understand  we  are  mighty  glad  to  have  yon  take  matters  of  this 
kind  up  with  us.  We  know  your  feelings  toward  us  and  we  assure  you  once 
and  for  all  that  we  are  not  soliciting  business  from  a  man  of  the  stamp  of  Mr. 
Mason. 

The  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  at  once  forwarded  this 
letter  to  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Under  date  of 
June  19,  1919,  a  reply,  written  on  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.'s  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  letterhead,  and  signed  by  W.  W.  Alexander,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  was  addressed  to  Grant  Wrighjt,  secretary 
of  the  Eastern  Federation.    This  letter  stated  as  follows : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  June  16,  it  does  look  as  If  our  man  got  the 
wrong  steer  on  the  Moline  people,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  things  we  have  always 
tried  to  avoid.  In  other  words,  when  a  salesman  reports  a  certain  price  being 
made  by  one  of  our  competitors,  we  always  aslc  him  for  the  Invoice  or  con- 
tract, or  else  It  is  given  no  consideration ;  and  as  this  Implement  organization 
develops  throughout  this  territory  we  believe  we  should  devise  some  plan  to 
avoid  taking  up  rumors,  which  may  be  circulated  from  various  sources,  without 
close  Investigation  and  we  shaU  be  glad  to  talk  with  yon  about  this  and  to 
help  in  devising  some  definite  plan  to  be  worked  on.  As  requested,  we  are 
returning  this  letter  of  June  10  from  the  Moline  Plow  Co. 

Although  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  speaks  of  prices,  it  is 
quite  evident  from  the  mention  made  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co.'s  letter 
of  June  10  that  the  matter  alluded  to  is  the  alleged  sale  of  goods  by 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.  to  the  Essex  County  Farmers'  Association, 
which  was  denied  in  the  Moline  Co.'s  letter  of  June  10,  1919. 

From  the  above  correspondence  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  office 
of  the  Eastern  Federation  acts  as  a  clearing  house  in  the  cooperative 
activities  of  the  dealers  and  the  large  manufacturers  distributing  in 
eastern  territory  to  maintain  retail  prices  at  the  level  desired  by  the 
dealers  by  the  elimination  of  farmers'  cooperative  associations  re- 
garded as  price  cutters. 

In  some  cases  sales  are  made  by  the  large  manufacturers  for  de- 
livery to  the  farmer  through  farmers'  cooperative  organizations, 
provided  the  farmers'  organization  or  its  agent  allows  the  manu- 
facturer's agent  to  stipulate  the  price  at  which  the  goods  shall  be 
sold  to  the  farmer.  In  this  way  the  manufacturers  attempt  to  set 
retail  prices  to  protect  regular  dealers  against  low-price  competition 
of  the  cooperative  organizations.  In  the  case  of  the  Essex  County 
Farmers'  Association,  described  above,  failure  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
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Mason,  to  charge  the  farmer  the  full  retail  price  of  $225  stipulated  by 
the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.'s  agent  was' the  occasion  for  the  John 
Deere  Plow  Co.  to  begin  investigations  that  resulted  in  establishing 
Mr.  Mason's  connection  with  the  cooperative  association.  When 
his  connection  became  known,  several  manufacturers  refused  to  sell 
any  more  goods  to  him.  That  this  close  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  in  refusing  to  sell  price-cutting  farmers'  organiza- 
tions has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation 
by  the  New  York  branch  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Ca  on  March  16, 
1916: 

With  reference  to  the  attached  letter  from  the  Eastern  Dealer,  would  say 
for  your  information,  that  the  Farmers*  Syndicate  (Inc.),  of  Oourtland,  N.  Y. 
is  just  what  the  name  implies,  and  is  headed  by  Allen  &  Stoddard,  formerly 
implement  and  produce  dealers  at  Groton,  N.  Y.,  at  which  place  they  are 
also  conducting  business  as  a  Farmers'  Syndicate.  We  understand  that  their 
plan  is  to  sell  stock  to  farmers,  limiting  each  farmer  to  a  certain  amount  of 
stock.  They  claim  to  sell  their  goods,  including  fertilizers,  implements  and 
other  farmers'  supplies  at  regular  established  retail  prices,  and  to  disburse 
dividends  from  the  profits  once  a  year.  We  have  heard,  however,  from  a 
more  or  less  reliable  source,  that  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  goods  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  charged  by  legitimate  implement  dealers  operating 
in  the  same  territory.  We  are  not  selling  this  concern,  nor  have  we  quoted 
them  any  prices,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  then  only  on  a  retail  basis 
at  Groton,  N.  Y. 

The  effect  of  the  cooperative  understanding  existing  between  the 
larger  manufacturers  and  the  Eastern  Dealers'  Federation  regard- 
ing sale  of  goods  to  farmers'  organizations  is  that  any  individual  or 
firm  acting  as  agent  for  a  farmers'  organization  is  practically  black- 
listed by  the  larger  manufacturers  of  farm  implements  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  secretary  of  the  federation.  The  closeness  and  effective- 
ness of  the  understanding  is  evident  from  the  following  letter,  dated 
June  26,  1919,  in  which  A.  W.  Reed,  manager  of  the  Moline  Plow 
Co.,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  asked  if  the  ban  against  selling  goods 
to  a  certain  retail  concern  had  been  removed,  and  specifically  asked 
the  secretary  for  a  list  of  cooperative  firms  considered  as  illegitimate 
dealers  by  the  federation: 

Will  you  not  please  advise  us  of  the  standing  of  E.  &  L.  Coates,  of  Elkland, 
Pa.?  We  know  this  firm  has  been  considered  in  the  cooperative  class  in  the 
past,  and  we  are  wondering  if  the  ban  with  reference  to  selling  them  goods  has 
been  removed. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  you  to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  dealers  who  are 
not  considered  as  legitimate  by  the  dealers'  Association?  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  cooperative  concerns,  who  do  not  obtain  fair  prices  from  the  farmers.    We 

would  like  very  much  indeed  to  have  this  information. 

« 

Under  date  of  June  28, 1919,  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion replied,  shifting  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  regular 


dealer  to  the  Moline  Plow  Co,  and  stating  his  inability  to  fi^m^  a 
list  of  irregular  dealers.    Tl^  secretary's  letter  was  as  follows : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  regarding  E.  &  L.  Ooates  of  Elkland,  Pa.,  bat 
have  no  late  advices  on  this  oatflt,  and  if  your  men  have  any  shall  be  pleased 
to  get  this*  Perhaps  they  have  droi^>ed  the  scheme  and,  if  so,  they  ought  to 
become  regular,  but  ib  all  cases  of  this  sort  would  move  slow  for  the  bad  effect 
it  has  on  your  regular  dealer  trade. 

In  reply  to  your  letter  further  would  say  that  I  could  not  give  you  a  list  of 
all  of  this  sort  for  you  get  more  than  I  do.  Your  applications  ought  to  show 
the  character  of  the  business,  and  I  am  m&re  and  mx^pe  omvimsed  that  your 
business  ought  to  protect  itself  against  selling  to  this  dass  of  distributors. 

The  general  attitude  of  manufacturers  distributing  in  the  East 
toward  the  efforts  of  the  Eastern  Federatimi  to  prevrait  sates  to 
dealers  classed  as  **  irregular ''  is  well  summed  up  by  W.  S.  Thwnas, 
president  of  the  Thomas  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  In 
a  letter  dated  July  28,  1917,  the  secretary  of  the  federation  com- 
plained that  the  Th<mias  Manufacturing  Co.  had  sold  goods  to  aa 
irregular  dealer.  Mr.  Thomas  replied  under  date  of  August  15, 
1917,  stating  that  the  goods  had  been  sold  to  the  dealer  after  ascer- 
taining that  he  had  previously  been  a  customer  of  Deere  &  Co.  and 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  The  position  of  the  Thomas  Manu- 
facturing Co.  regarding  sales  to  dealers  regarded  as  price  cutters  wid 
tiieref ore  irregular  was  set  forth  as  follows : 

*  *  *  We  naturally  assumed  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  regular 
deal^.  However,  would  say  this,  that  any  dealer  in  the  United  States  who 
handles  Thomas  goods,  and  sells  at  a  price  below  that  wMch  wUl  afford  him  a 
fair  margin  we  regard  as  acting  rather  foolishly  and  will  not  last  long  in 
business  if  he  keeps  it  up.  We  try  our  best  to  avoid  selling  that  kind  of  people 
entirely. 

If  you  have  any  other  Information  about  this  man  different  from  the  above 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  it.  *  ♦  *  We  handle  our  business  in  the  East 
exactly  as  we  do  in  the  We^  making  no  difference  whatev^,  and  we  aim  to 
sell  only  to  "  regular  "  dealers  everywhere. 

The  altitude  of  manufacturers  is  so  strong  in  tiiis  matter  tiiat  in 
some  cases  they  refrain  from  selling  to  certain  dealers  regarded 
as  regular  when  it  appears  that  by  so  doing  the  organized  dealers 
might  be  antagonized. 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  objected 
to  sales  made  by  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co*  to  a  dealer  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  where  there  is  a  strong  local  clnb.  Tl»  manufacture 
replied  under  date  of  September  14, 1918,  stating : 

*  *  *  I  am  disappointed,  and  in  fact  somewhat  surprised  at  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  some  of  the  dealers,  as  I  have  thought,  and  still  believe,  that  those 
fellows  are  just  as  legitimate  as  we  are,  but  I  do  feel  that  they  should  change 
their  name.  As  far  as  our  line  of  implements  is  concerned,  I  do  not  feel,  even 
though  this  concern  is  legitimate,  that  it  would  be  good  policy  fot  us  to  «ell 
tbem  tmless  the  deal^B  there  would  agree  to  it;  but  Inasmuch  as  they  have 
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BoW,  or  will  sell,  aw>roximately  fifty  Waterloo  Boy  tractors  this  year,  we  do  not 
beliere  it  would  be  iSair  to  us  for  the.  dealers  to  ask  us  to  refrain  from  selling 
this  firm  tractors  unless  the  dealers  of  Lancaster  County  who  are  objecting  to 
this  would  give  us  an  equal  volume.  *  *  ♦  We  will  do  nothing  until  we 
go  over  the  situation  with  you.  Even  though  arrangionents  cannot  be  made 
to  s^l  them  our  other  line,  we  think  that  we  can  continue  with  them  on  trac- 
t<»%  without  orating  any  unkind  feeling. 

The  above  quotation  indicates  the  real  power  of  strong  local  deal- 
ers' organizations  to  bring  about  restriction  of  trade  to  members 
through  cooperation  of  the  largest  and  strongest  manufacturers  in 
refusal  to  sell  even  desirable  dealer  customers  classed  as  irregular 
by  the  local  organizaticm.  Such  cooperation  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers places  in  the  hands  of  dealers'  local  organizations  a  power- 
ful instrument  for  the  advancement  and  maintenance  of  prices  by  the 
elimination  of  any  dealer  who  fails  to  maintain  the  prices  desired  by 
the  local  club  and  is  therefore  classed  as  an  irregular  dealer. 

A  specific  case  in  which  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  was 
used  in  an  att^npt  to  fix  prices  and  force  J.  E.  Knerr  &  Son,  a 
member  of  a  local  club,  to  advance  and  maintain  his  prices  on  manure 
spreaders  at  the  level  desired  by  other  dealers  occurred  at  Allentown, 
Pa.  Under  date  of  April  10,  1919,  William  G.  Walp,  secretary  of 
Local  Club  No.  4,  Allentown,  Pa.,  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  federa- 
tion stating  that  there  had  been  some  trouble  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  local  on  account  of  a  price-cutting  campaign  on  the  part  of  a 
member,  and  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  have  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation  and  a  representative 
from  each  of  three  manufacturers — John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Emerson- 
Brantingham  Co.,  and  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works — ^to  handle  the 
matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  in  Allentown  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1919,  "when  we  want  th^e  parties  to  present  their 
reasons  for  having  this  trouble  on  hand  and  have  same  corrected 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned."  At  the  meeting  the  matter  was 
brought  up,  but  not  until  after  the  secretary  of  the  federation  had 
left  the  meeting,  and  was  handled  in  the  open  meeting  instead  of  by 
committee  as  proposed.  Under  date  of  May  14,  1919,  W.  P.  Stacey, 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  branch  of  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham  Implement  Co.,  whose  customer  was  the  alleged  price  cutter, 
reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  federation  that  the  meeting  took 
action  fixing  the  retail  price  of  manure  ^readers  at  $200  each.  This 
was  $15  more  than  the  member  had  previously  been  charging.  The 
letter  described  the  open  meeting  procedure  as  follows : 

After  you  left  the  meeting  drifted  along  about  the  same  as  while  you  were 
there.  Bach  dealer  scolded  about  what  the  other  dealer  had  been  do<ng  on 
431fferent  machines.  Finally  I  stated  to  the  dealers  that  I  was  asked  to  be 
IH*esent  to  discuss  a  spedfic  complidnt,  and  so  far  as  this  company  was  con- 
cerned we  would  like  to  have  the  matter  settled,  and  also  that  it  was  my 
opinion  if  the  dealers  would  all  assume  the  right  attitude  toward  the  matter. 
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there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion — one 
that  would  clear  up  the  matter  under  discussion.  So  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  all  dealers  were  to  ask  $200  for  spreaders  giving  3  per  cent  discount  for 
cash,  and  that  all  dealers  not  present  at  the  meeting  were  to  be  called  upon 
advising  them  of  the  action  and  urging  them  to  adopt  the  same  price,  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Knerr  if  he  would  agree  to  such  a  price,  and  with  much  reluctance 
he  said  he  would  so  agree,  and  I  said  to  him  in  the  op^i  meeting  that  it  was 
our  request  that  he  do  so. 

Following  the  meeting  the  dealer  who  had  agreed  with  reluctance 
canceled  all  orders  with  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co., 
stating  that  he  preferred  to  buy  from  concerns  that  made  no  attempt 
to  control  his  retail  prices.  Later,  however,  a  part  at  least  of  the 
orders  were  reinstated  and  business  relations  reestablished  between 
this  dealer  and  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  following  statement  that  Emerson- 
Brantingham's  representative,  Mr.  Stacey,  realized  that  he  was  being 
used  by  the  local  club  as  a  means  of  advancing  retail  prices : 

I  think  from  what  you  have  seen  of  this  matter  that  you  can  very  accurately 
Judge  the  fine  game  that  has  been  and  is  being  played  so  far  as  J.  E.  Knerr  and 
Son  and  this  company  are  concerned,  which  was  to  force  me  into  position  to 
refuse  to  sell  Knerr  and  Son  unless  they  raised  their  retail  price  on  spreaders. 

Manufacturers  cooperate  with  the  Eastern  Federation  by  contribut- 
ing funds,  as  stated  above.  (See  p.  612.)  Manufacturers  and  their 
representatives  assist  in  the  conduct  of  local  club  meetings,  some  of 
which  have  been  held  in  the  offices  of  manufacturers'  branch  houses. 
Salesmen  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  instructed  to  boost  deal- 
ers' organizations  in  their  territory.  The  New  York  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Dealers'  Association  has  a  traveling  men's  auxiliary.  Manu- 
facturers take  up  matters  of  retail  price  with  alleged  price  cutters  on 
complaint  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation  and  in  some  cases  notify 
the  secretary  of  dealers  who  are  interested  in  the  formation  of  local 
clubs.  One  manufacturer's  representative  at  least  has  paid  the  sub- 
scriptions of  such  dealers  to  the  secretary's  paper,  the  Eastern  Dealer. 
Material  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Eastern  Dealer,  some  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  manufacturing  concerns,  is 
referred  to  salesmen  for  their  use  in  canvassing  dealers.  Auction  sales 
conducted  by  dealers  are  objected  to  by  the  federation,  and  manufac* 
turers  show  inclination  to  refrain  from  selling  auction  dealers  upon 
complaint  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation,  provided  all  manufac- 
turers refrain  from  selling. 

Instructions  to  travelers  to  refrain  from  selling  goods  to  coopera- 
tive organizations  or  other  dealers  classed  as  irregular  has  a  tendency 
to  restrict  the  selling  field  of  salesmen.  This  in  some  cases  arouses 
the  objection  of  travelers.  In  one  such  case  W.  W.  Alexander,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  federation  under  date  of  May  18> 
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1919,  suggesting  the  advisability  of  having  travelers  of  western  New 
York  attend  a  meeting  at  which  the  secretary  was  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. The  firm's  position  in  the  matter  of  cooperating  with  the  fed- 
eration was  stated  in  the  following  words: 

I  did  not  mince  matters  in  reference  to  our  attitude  toward  that  Western  New 
York  bunch  of  travelers,  including  our  own,  and  told  our  man  if  he  or  any  other 
representative  of  ours,  or  of  any  othar  legitimate  concern  was  opposed  to  the 
work  you  are  doing,  or  the  work  of  organizations,  they  were  working  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  their  employers,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  no  man 
can  continue  to  work  for  us  unless  he  cooperates,  and  if  he  is  against  organiza- 
tion, then  he  is  not  cooperating.  This  man  said  tliat  he  is  in  favor  of  it  and 
will  do  every  thing"  he  can  with  other  travelers  to  get  the  entire  situation  lined 
up  in  a  cooperative  way. 

Many  local  clubs  of  the  Eastern  Federation  carry  on  an  exchange 
of  information  regarding  overstocked  goods  or  goods  that  are  not 
moving  freely  in  their  territory.  In  the  exchange  bulletins  dealers 
state  what  goods  they  wish  to  dispose  of  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
will  sell  to  other  dealers  in  order  to  move  the  goods.  Such  activities 
assist  materially  in  clearing  the  dealers'  stock  and  in  some  cases  en- 
able farmers  to  secure  needed  implements  more  promptly  than  would 
be  possible  if  the  goods  were  ordered  from  the  factory  or  manufac- 
turer's branch  house. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  dealers'  clubs  and  State  associations 
terms  of  sale  and  credit  to  farmers  have  been  shortened  and  rendered 
more  uniform  throughout  the  territory  covered  by  the  dealers'  organ- 
izations. Shortening  of  terms  by  manufacturers  has  fostered  this 
movement  oh  the  part  of  dealers  and  shifts  the  service  of  granting 
necessary  credit  to  the  local  dealers  and  local  banks,  thus  tending  to 
put  the  implement  business  on  a  better  basis  from  the  manufacturer's 
viewpoint  and  to  foster  better  business  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  dealer. 

According  to  a  statement  of  its  secretary  the  New  York  State 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Dealers'  Association  provides  fire  insurance 
to  its  members  "at  a  saving  of  30  to  50  per  cent"  and  carries  on 
other  activities  of  interest  and  benefit  to  dealers.  Such  activities 
of  the  dealers'  associations  as  do  not  have  for  their  purpose  control 
of  prices  or  undue  restriction  of  channels  of  trade  are  commendable. 
Commendable  activities,  however,  appear  to  have  been  secondary  ob- 
jects among  dealers'  associations  aflUiated  with  the  Eastern  Federa- 
tion of  Farm  Machinery  Dealers. 

Section  4. — Summary. 

Associations  of  retail  implement  dealers  affiliated  with  both  the 
National  Federation  and  the  Eastern  Federation  carry  on  various 
activities  along  lines  of  cooperative  exchange  of  goods  among  dealers, 
mutual  insurance,  collection  of  accounts,  and  the  adoption  of  better 
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business  practices  in  the  granting  of  credits  and  terms  of  settlement 
to  farmers,  which  result  in  safer  methods  of  business  and  more  con- 
tinuous and  efficient  service  to  the  consumer.  Activities  which  result 
in  increased  efficiency  of  retailing  and  the  betterment  of  trade  con- 
ditions without  tending  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  fair  competition 
among  dealers,  or  that  do  not  promote  the  use  of  unfair  methods  to 
prevent  the  free  development  of  efficient  new  channels  of  distribution 
are  commendable. 

Certain  activities  carried  on  by  retail  implement  dealers'  organi- 
zations are  susceptible  of  use  in  ways  that  more  or  less  directly 
restrict  the  operation  of  free  competition  based  on  efficiency  of  serv- 
ice. Cost  education  is  often  so  used.  Every  retail  dealer  should 
have  a  system  of  accounts  which  will  enable  him  to  know  his  ©thi 
expenses  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  draw  the  line  between  con- 
ducting his  business  at  a  profit  and  conducting  it  at  a  loss.  Cost  edu- 
cational activities  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  members  to  adopt  ade- 
quate systems  of  accounts  are  conducive  to  sound  business  methods 
and  fair  competition  among  dealers  and  make  for  permanence  of 
dealers  in  business.  Permanence  of  dealers  in  business  based  on  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  line  between  profit  and  loss  is 
necessary  to  continuity  of  service  to  the  consumer.  Both  the  National 
Federation  and  the  Eastern  Federation,  however,  have  expanded 
their  activities  under  the  name  of  cost  education  to  include  the  deter- 
mination of  average  percentage  margins,  including  a  minimum  pr(^t 
to  the  dealers  as  a  group.  The  margin  between  the  cost  of  an  imple- 
ment to  the  dealer  and  the  retail  selling  price  to  the  consumer  is  the 
only  element  of  retail  price  within  the  control  of  retail  dealers, 
but  the  agreement  upon  a  percentage  margin  by  any  group  of  deal- 
ers may  be  tantamount  to  an  agreement  setting  minimum  retail  prices. 
This  expansion  of  cost  education  to  include  the  determination  of  per- 
centage margins  and  their  use  in  lieu  of  definite  price  agreements  by 
local  clubs  is  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  same  economic  result  that 
would  be  attained  by  the  illegal  price  agreement,  but  to  accomplish 
it  by  a  means  that  has  perhaps  not  been  specifically  declared  illegal. 
Price  control  by  collusive  agreement  should  be  recognized  as  the 
same,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  formal  or  tacit  agreement  upon  the 
final  price  figure,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  percentage 
margins,  it  takes  the  form  of  agreement  upon  the  individual  elements 
going  to  make  up  the  price.  The  falseness  of  the  distinction  should 
be  recognized,  and  the  cost  educational  activities  of  retail  trade  asso- 
ciations restricted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eliminate  the  use  of  indirect, 
but  none  the  less  effective  methods  of  controlling  price  competition, 
which,  from  the  viewpoint  of  intent  and  results  accomplished,  ap- 
parently are  contrary  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  fact  that  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  was  unable 
to  submit  any  documentary  evidence  indicating  that  the  margin  of 


25  p^*  cent  €91  the  selling  price  adTocated  b^  the  iederation  is  neoes- 
sarf  to  yield  ilie  dealer  «.  fair  prc^t,  indicates  that  the  25  p^  cent 
%nTe  -was  arbitrarily  adopted  as  a  laeM^s  of  increasing  prices  and 
profits. 

Interest  cm,  the  dealers'  own  inve^jment  is  not  an  item  of  ex- 
pense, but  is  a  part  of  profits.  Its  inclusion,  by  both  the  National 
Federatic«i  and  the  Eastern  Federation  in  the  dealers'  expense  fig- 
ures, upon-  which  percentage  margins  are  formulated,  determines 
not  a  margin  necessary  to  cover  the  dealers'  actual  expenses,  but 
a  margin  which  yields  him  a  minimum  profit  equivalent  to  the 
interest  on  his  investment  had  the  money  been  loaned  instead  of 
being  used  in  tiie  bu^ness* 

The  use  of  suggested  price  lists  is  discountenanced  by  the  National 
Federation  and  favored  by  the  Eastern  Federation.  Cases  of  the 
use  of  suggested  price  lists  as  a  means  of  controlling  local  price 
competition  by  local  clubs  affiliated  with  both  federations  were 
found.  Suggested  price  list  is  only  another  name  for  agreed  prices 
if  the  list  is  generally  conformed  to  by  club  members  as  the  result 
of  unity  of  opinion  created  at  club  meetings. 

Failure  of  the  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Federation  of  Farm  Ma- 
chinery Dealers  to  keep  complete  files  of  official  correspondence  and 
complete  and  accurate  minutes  of  meetings  and  conferences  is  to  be 
regarded  as  very  poor  business  practice  that  may  or  may  not  be 
merely  an  attempt  to  conceal  activities  known  to  be  illegal.  Again, 
the  use  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Eastern 
Federation  has  been  such  as  to  give  widespread  publicity  to  any 
practice  on  the  part  of  dealers  or  manufacturers  which  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  federation.  In  some  cases 
the  tone  of  articles  published  has  been  threatening  toward  manufac- 
turers, suggesting  the  possibility  of  refusal  of  the  organized  dealers 
to  buy  from  manufacturers  who  showed  an  inclination  to  sell  to 
dealers  classed  as  irregular  by  the  federation. 

Cooperation  between  organized  retailers  and  organized  manufac- 
turers for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  is  commendable  so  long  as  it  does  not 
protect  particular  channels  of  distribution  to  the  exclusion  of  chan- 
nels which  may  be  or  may  become  more  efficient  than  existing 
channels.  Free  competition  among  dealers  assumes  unhindered  de- 
velopment of  any  method  of  distribution  subject  only  to  its  ability 
to  maintain  its  position  on  the  basis  of  its  own  efficiency  in  fair 
competition  with  prevailing  forms. 

As  the  result  of  the  cooperation  between  the  dealers'  organizations 
and  the  manufacturers,  farmers'  cooperative  organizations  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  source  of  supply  with  the  best  full-line  com- 
panies.   This  restricts  and  even  renders  impossible  the  development 
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of  farmers'  cooperative  buying  organizations  and  prevents  those  in- 
terested in  such  organizations  realizing  any  benefits  that  might  accrue 
from  the  organization  and  proper  conduct  of  financially  responsible 
farmers'  companies.  Protection  of  the  established  retail  dealer  is 
accomplished  by  refusal  of  manufacturers  to  sell  to  cooperative  com- 
panies, even  though  the  cooperative  companies  may  be  financially 
responsible  and  may  be  able  to  buy  in  larger  volume  than  individual 
retail  dealers  normally  purchase.  The  result  is  that  farmers'  cooper- 
ative buying  organizations  are  condemned  as  distribution  agencies 
and  condemned  in  the  interest  of  the  existing  system,  thereby  pre- 
venting a  fair  test  of  their  efficiency.  Each  system  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  render  the  service  required 
by  the  consumer  and  should  stand  or  fall  upon  its  ability  to  deliver 
satisfactory  service  at  a  less  price  to  the  consumer. 

Manufacturers  of  farm  implements  do  not  generally  publish  resale 
prices  for  their  goods  at  retail,  except  on  repair  parts.  Such  resale 
prices  are  frequently  determined  and  maintained  by  dealers'  local 
organizations,  in  some  cases  with  the  assistance  of  manufacturers. 
This  extension  of  the  interest  and  effort  of  manufacturers,  whether 
at  their  own  instance  or  at  the  request  of  organized  dealers,  to  in- 
clude the  maintenance  of  prices  determined  by  local  clubs  is  an 
unwarranted  activity  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  respecting  retail 
prices,  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  undoubtedly  is  forced  upon  the 
manufacturer  by  the  possibility  that  organized  retail  dealers  will 
by  collective  agreement  refuse  to  buy  from  any  manufacturer  who 
fails  to  cooperate  with  the  dealers'  organization  in  the  elimination 
of  firms  classed  as  irregular  dealers  or  price  cutters.  During  the 
period  of  advancing  production  costs  covered  by  this  report  another 
consideration  influenced  the  manufacturer  to  take  steps  to  eliminate 
dealers  who  sold  at  low  prices.  This  was  the  fact  that  advancement 
and  maintenance  of  retail  prices  by  dealers  on  goods  purchased  prior 
to  price  advances  in  effect  at  any  given 'time  made  easier  further 
price  advances  desired  by  manufacturers. 

The  general  scope  of  cost  education  among  dealers  and  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  cooperative  attitude  between  the  organized  dealers 
and  manufacturers  respecting  restriction  of  trade  to  established 
channels  are  quite  similar  for  both  the  National  Federation  and  the 
Eastern  Federation.  In  actual  practice,  however,  so  far  as  indicated 
by  the  Commission's  inquiry,  the  Eastern  Federation  has  pursued 
more  direct  methods  of  controlling  prices  and  has  more  openly^ 
taken  steps  to  eliminate  dealers  classed  as  undesirable.  Throughout 
the  territory  covered  by  both  federations  the  activities  of  dealers* 
associations  supplemented  by  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  has 
tended  to  restriction  of  competition  and  enhancement  of  dealers'^ 
prices  and  profits. 


Chapter  IX. 

EFFECT  OF  INCREASE  IN  PRICES  OF  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

ON  FARMERS'  PROFITS. 


Section  1. — ^Introduction. 

The  Senate  resolution  requested  the  Commission  to  report  whether 
high  prices  of  farm  implements  prevented  the  farmer  from  making  a 
fair  profit.  The  Commission  had  no  practicable  way  of  securing  data 
as  to  farmers'  profits  directly.  It  was  possible,  however,  to  make  use 
of  data  collected  by  other  governmental  agencies  with  regard  to  farm, 
operations  and  farm  expenses  and  profits.  Most  of  the  statistics  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled  from  published  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  taken  from  compilations  which 
were  made  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  that  department  for 
the  Commission. 

Discussion  of  the  relation  between  farmers'  profits  and  increased 
prices  of  farm  implements  involves  an  inquiry  into  three  conditions: 
(1)  The  degree  of  importance  of  farm  implements  in  farm  operation 
as  represented  by  the  proportion  of  farm  investment  and  yearly  farm 
expenditure  attributable  to  them;  (2)  the  relation  between  farm  im- 
plement prices  and  prices  of  other  things  purchased  or  sold  by  the 
farmer;  and  (3)  the  effect'  of  these  high  prices  on  the  farmers'  costs 
and  profits. 

Section  2. — ^Relative  importance  of  implement  investment  and  costs  in 
farming  operations. 

Since  the  purchase  of  implements  is  a  necessary  item  in  the  original 
outlay  for  farming  operations,  such  purchases  are  a  part  of  total  farm 
investment.  On  the  other  hand,  since  implements  wear  out  after  a 
certain  period  of  use  and  since  they  are  often  repaired  during  that 
period  their  maintenance  as  regards  depreciation  and  repairs  is  an 
item  of  annual  farm  expense. 

Percentage  or  impi^ement  investment  to  total  farm  invest- 
ment.— ^According  to  the  census  data  given  below,  implement  and 
machinery  values  averaged  3.3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  farm 

property  in  the  period  from  1850  to  1910. 
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Table  150. — Percentage  of  implement  investment   to   total  farm  investment, 

1850-1910. 


« 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

1860 

1850 

Per  cent  of  value  of  all  farm  property  in: » 
Land  and  buildines 

84.9 

12.0 

8.1 

81.3 

15.0 

8.7 

82.6 

14.4 

3.1 

83.7 

12.9 

3.3 

83.2 

13.7 

3.0 

83.3 

13.6 

3.1 

82.5 

Live  stock 

13.7 

ImDlements  and  machinery 

3.8 

I  Btstiatical  abstract,  p.  140. 

In  spite  of  the  great  improvement  in  farm  machinery  from  1850 
to  1910  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  it,  the  percentage  of 
machinery  and  implement  value  to  total  farm  value  was  surprisingly 
small  and  changed  but  little,  fluctuating  between  3  per  cent  and  3.8 
per  cent.  The  value  of  farm  implements  per  improved  acre,  how- 
ever, almost  doubled  during  this  period,  increasing  from  $1.34  in 
1850  to  $2.64  in  1910. 

For  the  period  since  1910  no  comprehensive  data  regarding  the 
percentage  of  implement  investment  to  total  investment  is  avail- 
able. The  following  average  percentages  of  implement  investment 
to  total  investment  for  selected  farm  groups  from  1913  to  1917  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  the  proportion  varies  with  varying  agricul- 
tural conditions : 

Per  cent. 

100  Indiana  farms ..- . . S.  1 

60  Wiscon»in  farms . 5.4 

25  Ohio  farms 10. 0 

While  the  information  in  the  above  tabulation  covers  too  small  a 
territory  to  be  conclusive,  it  illustrates  the  tendency  toward  a  higher 
proportionate  implement  investment  in  recent  years  due  largely  to 
the  increased  use  of  tractors  and  tractor 'drawn  implements. 

Implement  maintenance  costs  as  a  farm  expense. — ^The  relative 
importance  of  farm  machinery  costs  in  farming  operations  must  be 
considered  not  only  as  regards  the  proportion  of  total  farm  invest- 
ment but  also  as  regards  the  percentage  of  annual  farm  expenditure 
attributable  to  implements  and  machines.  It  is  as  a  yearly  expense 
rather  than  as  an  investment!  that  farm  implement  costs  are  to  be 
compared  with  prices  of  other  things  purchased  by  the  farmer  and 
with  prices  received  by  him  for  farm  products. 

Although  implements  and  machin^-y  represent  only  a  small  per 
cent  of  total  farm  investment,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  imple- 
ments and  machines  depreciate  in  value  and  must  be  replaced  much 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  items  of  farm  investment* 

The  average  life  of  a  number  of  selected  implements,  according 
to  figures  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  161. — Average  life  of  farm  implements,  average  acreage  covered^  and 

percentage  of  replacements  per  year. 


Implement. 


WaTkinff  plow 

Sulky  plow 

Gang  plow 

Disk  narrow 

Spike-tooth  harrow 

Com  planter 

1-row  cultivatOT. . . 

Cwn  binder 

Grain  drill 

Endgate  seeder 

Grain  binder 

Mower 

Rake 

Hay  loader 

M«uiure  spreader. . . 
Farm  wagon 

Average 


Life  in 
years. 


12.01 
14.95 
14.23 
12.91 
15.27 
12.92 
13.69 
10.86 
14.13 
14.46 
18.56 
13.48 
15.73 
12.99 
12.04 
17.92 


13.82 


Avwage 
uamber 
of  acres 
covOTed 
per  year. 


60 

69 

156 

198 

88 

113 

27 

53 

66 

69 

22 

22 

27 

21 


Replace- 
ment 

percent 
yearly. 


8.83 
6.69 
7.08 

6.  a 
7.74 
7.30 
9.21 
7.08 
6.92 
7.37 
7.42 
6.36 
7.70 
8.31 
5.58 


7.24 


Perobntage  of  impojment  maintenance  costs  to  impljement 
INVESTMENT. — ^The  ainiual  expense  of  implement  and  machinery  main- 
tenance consists  of  repair  costs  and  depreciation  charges.  For  the 
period  1913  to  1917,  inclusive,  the  percentages  of  initial  implement 
investments  represented  by  yearly  repair  costs  and  depreciation 
charges  were  as  follows : 


Table  152. — Percentages  of  annual  implement  maintenance  costs  to  initial  costs 
for  selected  groups  of  farms,  for  period  1913-1917,  vnclusive. 


Repairs. 

Depre- 
ciation. 

Total. 

K  Ohio  farms * 

Percent. 
1.1 
2.6 
5.2 

Per  cent. 

7.8 

18.0 

9.0 

Per  cent. 
8.9 

100  Indiana  farms 

15.6 

W  Wiscoa^  teams 

14.2 

Since  a  farmer  does  not  wear  out  a  machine  in  one  year,  but  uses 
it  for  a  number  of  years,  the  total  price  of  the  machine  is  an  expense 
which  must  be  distributed  over  the  wlwle  period  of  use.  As  shown 
in  Table  151,  the  average  life  of  an  implement  is  about  14  years. 
Consequently,  if  implement  prices  were  unusually  high  in  1918  this 
does  not  mean  ttiat  farmers  paid  these  high  pric^  on  all  their  imple- 
ments, as  they  were  using  many  implements  purchased  in  previous 
y«ars  at  lower  pric^.  For  example,  a  farmer  may  be  using  a  mower 
purchased  in  1909  for  $44,  The  1918  price  tar  ihe  same  machine 
was  $&>^  or  $36  more.  The  average  life  of  a  mower  is  18^  years, 
;!(vhich  means  a  yearly  d^reciation  of  7.42  per  cent.    This  would  meaa 
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an  annual  expense  of  $3.26  on  the  mower  bought  in  1909,  but  one  of 
$5.93  if  the  mower  had  been  bought  in  1918.  Of  course,  this  principle 
operates  in  both  directions,  and  farmers  who  must  purchase  imple- 
ments at  top  prices  are  burdened  with  so  much  the  greater  propor- 
tionate annual  depreciation  charges  for  as  long  as  the  implement  can 
be  used.  Thus  many  of  the  implements  purchased  at  the  high  prices 
prevailing  since  1918  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
crops  of  succeeding  years  when  prices  of  farm  products  may  be  lower. 
However,  in  periods  of  high  prices,  the  tendency  is  to  repair  the 
old  machine  and  make  it  serve  a  little  longer  rather  than  buy  a 
new  one,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  probable  that  a  larger  percentage 
of  old  equipment  is  now  in  use  than  was  generally  the  case,  and  this 
old  equipment  was  purchased  at  the  lower  prices  prevailing  several 
years  ago  and  not  at  the  current  high  prices.  It  should  be  noted, 
on  the. other  hand,  that  repair  prices  generally  increase  in  proportion 
with  implement  prices  and  that  annual  charges  for  repairs  are  there- 
fore at  current  high  prices  in  every  case. 

Percentage  of  implement  maintenance  costs  to  total  farm 
COSTS. — ^The  average  proportion  of  total  annual  farm  expenses  repre- 
sented by  maintenance  charges  for  implements  and  machinery  is  in- 
dicated for  three  farm  groups  from  1913  to  1917,  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

25  Ohio  farms 7.9 

100  Indiana  farms 5.02 

60  Wisconsin  farms 9. 3 

Section  3. — ^Increase  in  prices  of  farm  implements  as  compared  with  prices 
of  other  articles. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  implement  and  madiinery 
costs  in  farming  operations^  it  is  necessary  to  understand  next  the 
relation  between  prices  of  implements  and  those  of  other  articles 
bought  or  sold  by  the  farmer. 

Whether  a  price  is  high  or  not  is  always  a  relative,  not  an  abso- 
lute, question.  If  the  price  of  a  grain  binder  increases  from  $144  in 
1916  to  $230  in  1918  and  in  the  same  period  prices  of  other  goods  pur- 
chased by  the  farmer  remain  stationary,  there  will  be  complaints  of 
the  large  increase  in  binder  prices.  But  if  at  the  same  time  prices  of 
practically  everything  the  farmer  purchases  have  increased  by  an 
even  larger  percentage  than  binder  prices  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to 
single  out  the  binders  for  complaint,  but  will  consider  it  merely  as  part 
of  the  "  high  cost  of  living."  If,  coincident  with  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  prices  of  all  the  things  the  farmer  produces  increase  by 
a  larger  percentage  than  binder  prices  or  general  prices,  he  would 
be  in  a  relatively  better  position  than  before. 
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For  this  reason  the  effect  of  high  prices  of  implements  on  farmers' 
profits  is  essentially  a  relative  matter,  involving  consideration  of  in- 
ci'eases  in  all  other  prices  which  the  farmer  pays  or  receives.  But 
even  if  increased  implement  prices  did  not  leave  the  farmer  one  penny 
the  poorer,  those  prices  would  not  be  justifiable  imless  the  implement 
manufacturer  had  been  under  necessity  of  raising  his  prices  to  present 
levels  in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  rate  of  return  on  investment. 

General  prices. — The  Department  of  Labor  has  compiled  index 
numbers  representing  prices  of  groups  of  commodities  and  of  all  com- 
modities for  a  number  of  years,  with  prices  for  the  year  1913  taken  as 
a  base  at  100.  These  index  figures  afford  a  convenient  and  simple 
method  of  studying  price  changes  in  recent  years.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  figures  do  not  represent  actual  monetary 
value  but  are  only  arbitrary  numbers  by  means  of  which  price  differ- 
ences may  be  examined. 

Comparisons  of  index  numbers  for  different  commodities  in  each  of 
two  or  more  years  are  not  satisfactory,  since  special  conditions  may 
have  given  rise  to  special  price  relationships  in  one  year.  For  this 
reason  in  discussing  the  relative  advances  in  prices  of  commodities 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  comparisons  are  better  made  between 
index  figures  representing  average  prices  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  order  to  compare  the  period  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914  and  that  of  1916,  prior  to  America's  entry  into  the  war,  with  the 
1918  period  the  average  index  prices  from  1890-1909  are  taken  as  a 
base  upon  which  are  compared  prices  in  the  periods  1910-1914,  1916, 
and  1918.    These  comparisons  have  been  tabulated  as  follows : 

Table  153. — Index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices,  1890-1918^ 

[On  basis  of  100  for  1913  prices.] 


Commodity. 


Fann  products 

Foods 

Cloths  and  clothing 

Fuel  and  lighting 

Metals  and  metal  products 

Lumber  and  buUmng  materials . 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

House  furnishing  goods. 

All  conunodities 


1890-1909 

1910-1914 

1910 

71 

100 

122 

83 

102 

126 

87 

98 

.127 

78 

89 

115 

94 

94 

148 

76 

100 

101 

94 

102 

143 

112 

101 

110 

80 

99 

123 

1918 


218 
189 
236 
175 
182 
151 
206 
207 
196 


i  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Mar.,  1919,  p.  116. 

Using  the  basis  of  100  for  1913  prices,  the  general  price  level 
during  the  period  1890-1909  was  80.  In  the  period  from  1910-1914 
general  prices  had  reached  a  level  averaging  99.  In  1916  the  figure 
had  climbed  to  123,  and  in  1918  it  was  196,  or  more  than  double  the 
1890-1909  number. 
143559**— 20 41 
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The  lollowingf  table  ^ows  the  percentage  by  which  prices  increased 
ift  1916  and  1918  over  the  pre-war  period  1910-1914 : 

Table  154. — Percentages  of  price  increoAcs  in  1916  and  1918  over  average, 

i91<^imJ^^ 


Commodity. 


Fvm  products. 

Foods, 


Cloths  and  Clothing. 

Fuel  and  lightiiM: 

M«tals  and  metal  products 

Lumber  and  builmng  materials. 

ChemioiUff  and  dfug3 

House  furnishing  goods 

AUcommodities 


Increase, 

Increase, 

IMft  over 

1918  over 

1910-1914. 

1910-1914. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

72 

118 

24 

85 

29 

140 

.    29 

97 

57 

94 

1 

51 

41 

102 

9 

105 

24 

98 

Increase, 

1918  over 

1916. 


Percent. 


79 
50 

8e 

52 

23 
50 
44 

88 
58 


I  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Mareh,  1W»,  p.  HO. 

With  the  pre-war  period  1910-1914  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  the 
table  shows  that  general  prices  in  1916  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  had  advanced  24  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  aver- 
age. For  1918  there  was  an  increase  of  98  per  cent  over  the  1910- 
1914  average.  The  1918  price  level  was  59  per  cent  above  that  of 
1916,  These  percentages  are  a  striking  indication  of  the  war's  effect 
upon  prices ;  while  the  percentages  for  "  all  commodities  "  increased 
as  shown,  prices  of  single  commodity  groups  did  not  move  at  the  same 
ra4>e  in  every  case.  Prices  for  metals  and  metal  products,  which  were 
the  same  during  the  1910-1914  period  as  during  the  1890-1909 
period,  increased  57  per  cent  in  1916  over  the  1910-1914  average 
as  a  result  of  war  demands,  and  in  1918,  in  spite  of  Government 
restrictions,  they  were  94  per  cent  above  the  1910-1914  average. 

Prices  of  FAiot  fboducts. — In  this  relation  the  increase  in  prices 
of  farm  products  shown  in  Tables  153  and  154  is  significant.  From 
1890-1909  the  price  average  for  farm  products  was  nine  index  num- 
bers lower  than  the  average  for  "  all  commodities."  This  relation- 
ship was  reversed  in  the  five-year  period  before  the  war  by  a  41  per 
cent  increase  in  index  prices  for  farm  products.  By  1916  this  in- 
crease was  22  per  cent  over  the  1910-1914  average,  but  "all  c(»n- 
modities "  had  increased  even  more,  and  farm  products  and  "  all 
commodities"  were  on  approximately  the  same  level.  By  1918, 
however,  farm  products  had  increased  118  per  cent  above  the  1910- 
1914  average  and  were  22  index  numbers  above  the  level  for  "  all 
commodities."  As  the  table  above  shows,  prices  of  farm  products 
in  both  1916  and  1918  increased  over  the  1890-1909  average  more 
than  prices  of  any  other  commodity  groups.  The  increase  in  1918 
over  1916  was  79  per  cent,  which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
commodity  groups  except  clothing  and  house  furnishings. 

The  value  of  the  cereal  crops  of  1918  was  150  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  value  in  the  period  1910-1914.    The  following 
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table  sdiows  the  acreage,  production,  and  farm  value  of  these  crops 
for  the  years  1914,  1916,  1917,  and  1918,  and  the  avera^  for  the 
period  1910-1914: 

Table  155. — Acreaffet  production^  and  farm  value  of  cereal  crops  for  selected 

years,  1910-1918.^ 


Aeres^e ao^. . 

Production bush^. . 

Ttam.  value 

Yieki  per  acFe busheis.  .- 

Trite  per  bushel 


1918 


234,639,770 

6,507,753,000 

|7,071,48M00 

$1.28 


1917 


2a§,«79,M0 
5,081,490,000 
tt6,7dft,9«),OeO 
25.1 
11.20 


1916 


315,756,000 

4,792,634,000 

$4,283,432,000 

22.2 

$0.89 


1914 


207,009,530 
4,9^143,000 
$3,277^843,000 
24.1 
$0.66 


Average, 
1910-1914. 


203,662,906 

4,883,805,800 

$3,820,741,000 

24.0 

$0.58 


1  Statistical  Abstract  1918,  pp.  151-155. 

While  an  increased  acreage,  and  in  some  cases  an  increased  yield 
per  acre,  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  increasing  value  of  the 
crops  in  these  years,  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  in  total  value 
is  attributable  to  increased  pricea  Taking  the  average  from  1910- 
1914  as  a  base  for  comparison,  the  following  table  shows  the  per- 
centages in  each  year  by  which  the  several  factors  in  the  total  crop 
value  have  increased  or  decreased: 

Table  156. — Percentage  of  cereal  crop  increase  in  19X8,  1917 ^  1916,  and  1914  over 

average,  1910-19U.^ 

1914 


Farm  value 

AoMge 

Production 

Yldd  per  acre. . . 
Price  per  bushel. 


1918 

1917 

1916 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

151 

141 

52 

15 

11 

6 

13 

16 

82 

82 

5 

»8 

121 

107 

53 

Percent. 

16 
2 
2 
4 

14 


» Statistical  Abstract  1918. 


*  Decrease. 


The  preponderant  part  of  the  increased  farm  value  attributable 
to  increased  prices  is  apparent.  The  greatest  increase  in  acreage  was 
15  per  cent  in  1918,  while  the  yield  per  acre  actually  decreased  in 
both  1918  and  1916  and  did  not  increase  over  6  per  cent  in  any  other 
year.  The  price  per  bushel,  however,  increased  121  per  cent  in 
1918  over  the  average  from  1910-1914,  while  in  the  same  period  the 
total  farm  value  increased  151  per  cent. 

The  average  prices  received  by  producers  for  the  important  crops 
in  selected  years  from  1910-1919  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  157. — Average  prices  received  by  producers,  1910^1919.^ 
(Prices  are  tboae  current  on  July  1  of  each  year.) 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Bye. 

Bnck- 
iKrheat. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Hay. 

Cotton. 

Ml$. 

Cents. 

95.3 

81.4 

03.0 

203.2 

220.0 

Cents. 

66.2 

63.2 

75.4 

153.7 

176.5 

Cents. 
42.1 
37.7 
40.4 
76.3 
70.9 

Cents. 

53.9 

53.7 

99.3 

113.6 

108.4 

Cents. 

74.6 

63.2 

$3.3 

170.0 

138.6 

Cents. 

78.0 

72.9 

93.1 

200.8 

160.8 

Cents. 
40.1 
49.8 

102.3 
94.9 

128.4 

Cents. 
10.75 
10.47 
11.10 
16.07 
21.73 

Cents. 
13.9 

1913 , 

11.6 

IMfi 

12.5 

1918 

28.6 

1919 

31.1 

i  Monthly  Cr(^  Eoporter*  JvXj,  1919^  p.  70^ 
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These  large  increases  in  crop  prices  may  be  attributed  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors,  viz,  to  increased  costs  of  farming  and  to  increased 
buying  power  of  the  American  consumer  and  growth  of  foreign 
demand  during  and  since  the  war. 

Prices  of  farm  impleaiecnts. — Comparisons  of  farm  implement 
prices  in  1914  with  those  in  1918  have  been  made  by  averaging  prices 
obtained  by  the  Commission  from  the  county  agents'  schedules.  As 
pointed  out  above,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  given  year 
the  farmer's  expenses  are  not  chargeable  with  the  entire  cost  of  the 
implement,  but  only  with  a  fraction  thereof,  which  depends  on  the 
total  life  of  the  implement.  Also,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  implement 
prices  prevailing  in  the  current  year  which  determine  the  deprecia- 
tion charge  against  annual  farm  expenses,  but  rather  the  prices  for 
earlier  years,  when  most  of  the  machines  now  in  use  were  purchased. 

Annual  depreciation  charges. — The  table  below  diows  prices  and 
annual  depreciation  charges  for  typical  farm  implements  bought  in 
1914  and  1918  and  the  increase  in  depreciation  on  implements  bought 
in  1918  over  that  on  implements  bought  in  1914: 

Table  158. — Comparison  of  average  annual  depreciation  charges  on  implements 

bought  in  1914  <z^^  ^^  1918. 


Implement. 


Walking  cultivator*  5-shovel 

Spike-tooth  harrow,  2-section 

walking  plow,  12-uich,  steel 

Walking  plow,  14-inch,  steel 

Dump  hay  rake,  2-horse,  10-foot 

Single  disk  harrow,  16-inch,  12-dlsk. 

Riding  cultivator,  6-5hovel,  1-row 

Stationary  gasoline  engine,  IJ-horsepower 

Com  and  cotton  planter,  2-row  check 

Sulky  plow,  14-inch,  steel 

Mower,  2-horse,  6-foot 

Side-d^very  hay  rake 

Double  disk  harrow,  16-inch,  20-disk 

Hay  loader,  cylinder  (elevator) 

Farm  wagon,  a-horse 

Horse  gang  plow,  two  12-inch,  steel 

Hoe  drill,  8-tube 

Disk  drill,  12-tube 

Manure  spreader,  70-bushel 

Engine  gang  plow,  self-lift,  three  14-inch,  steel. 

Com  binder 

Grain  binder,  6-foot 


Increase 

Average  price. 

Annual  depre- 
ciation if 

indeiM^ 
ciation 

Average 
life  of 

bought  in— 

forim- 
plonents 

imple- 
ment, in 

• 

bought 

in  1918 

over  that 

years. 

for  im- 

1914 

1918 

1914 

1918 

plements 
bought 
in  1914. 

13.69 

17.35 

113.64 

ia64 

11.00 

Sa46 

15.27 

12.90 

24.25 

.84 

1.59 

.75 

12.01 

13.16 

24.40 

1.10 

2.03 

.93 

12.01 

15.01 

27.22 

1.26 

2.27 

LQ2 

15.73 

27.61 

48.94 

1.76 

3.11 

1.36 

12.91 

31.39 

68.47 

2.43 

4.53 

2.10 

13.69 

31.72 

69.73 

2.32 

4.36 

2.Qi 

9.44 

43.63 

66.19 

4.62 

7.01 

2.2» 

12.92 

41.96 

74.30 

3.25 

5.75 

2.50 

14.95 

42.06 

77.33 

2.81 

6.17 

2.3» 

13.48 

47.66 

82.64 

3.63 

6.12 

2.» 

15.73 

69.90 

98.84 

3.81 

6.28 

2.47 

12.91 

49.74 

95.86 

3.85 

7.43 

3.68 

12.99 

66.73 

116.49 

6.14 

8.89 

3.75 

17.92 

69.14 

116.06 

3.86 

6.48 

2.63 

14.23 

64.88 

120.68 

4.66 

8.48 

3.92 

14.13 

68.83 

122.08 

4.87 

&64 

3.77 

14.13 

85.38 

143.02 

6.04 

iai2 

4.08 

12.04 

118.84 

19a  38 

9.87 

15. 8> 

5.94 

14.23 

125.20 

219. 72 

&80 

15.44 

6.64 

10.86 

126.55 

221.20 

11.65 

20.37 

8.72 

13.66 

131.28 

227.06 

9.68 

16.74 

7.06 

The  average  life  of  the  implements  shown  in  the  above  table 
ranged  from  a  little  less  than  10  years  for  stationary  gasoline  engines 
to  nearly  18  years  for  farm  wagons.  The  average  life  of  most  of 
the  implements  was  between  12  and  14  years.    The  average  prices  in 
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1914  and  in  1918  divided  by  the  average  life  in  years  gives  the  depre- 
ciation chargeable  to  each  year. 

The  annual  depreciation  on  implements  bought  in  1914  ranged 
from  54  cents  for  five-shovel  walking  cultivators  to  $11.65  for  com 
binders.  The  lowest  and  highest  annual  depreciation  charges  were 
for  the  same  implements  in  1918,  being  $1  and  $20.37,  respectively. 
The  increase  in  annual  depreciation  charges  for  implements  bought 
in  1918  over  that  for  implements  bought  in  1914  ranged  from  46 
cents  for  the  five-shovel  walking  cultivator  to  $8.72  for  the  com 
binder. 

Most  of  the  implements  in  use  in  1918  had  been  bought  in  1914  or 
prior  thereto.  On  most  implements  the  retail  prices  did  not  vary 
much  during  the  10-year  period  ending  with  1914.  The  annual  de- 
preciation charges  on  most  of  the  implements  in  use  in  1918,  there- 
fore, would  be  not  greatly  different  from  those  shown  in  the  table 
for  1914.  Implements  bought  in  1915  and  1916  showed  only  moder- 
ate advances  over  1914  prices — averaging  2  per  cent  and  9  per  cent, 
respectively — so  that  the  annual  depreciation  charges  for  implements 
bought  in  those  two  years  would  show  on  the  average  only  2  per  cent 
and  9  per  cent  increase  over  the  1914  depreciation  charges.  By  1917 
implement  prices  had  increased  31  per  cent  over  1914  prices,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  annual  depreciation  charges.  It  is  only 
for  implements  bought  in  1918  that  the  higher  depreciation  charges 
shown  in  the  above  table  apply.  Prices  in  1918  had  increased,  on 
the  average,  73  per  cent  over  1914  prices ;  so  the  increase  in  deprecia- 
tion for  implements  bought  in  1918  over  that  for  implements  bought 
in  1914  was  73  per  cent. 

Number  of  implements  purchasable  wrrn  value  of  one  acre  op 
CROPS. — ^The  following  table,  compiled  from  data  gathered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  shows  the  number  of  specified  farm  imple- 
ments purchasable  with  the  average  value  of  one  acre  of  crop  pro- 
duction in  the  years  1918,  1914,  and  1909 : 

Table  159. — Farm  implementa  purchasable  with  average  value  of  1  acre  of 

crop  production  for  years  1918^  iPtf^,  and  1909.^ 


Implement. 


Hoes each. 

Manure  spreaders do... 

Mowers do... 

Pitchforks do... 

Plows do... 

Scythes do... 

Shovels do... 

Tedders do. . . 

Twine,  binder .pound. 

Wagons,  double each. 

Wheelbarrows do... 


Average  value  of  1  acre  of  crop  production 


1918 

1914 

48.00 

38.00 

.22 

.16 

.48 

.37 

31.00 

26.00 

1.70 

1.40 

23.00 

16.00 

26.00 

22.00 

.54 

.44 

137.00 

155.00 

.31 

.24 

7.80 

5.80 

$38.65 

S17. 21 

1909 


41.00 

.15 

.38 

27.00 

1.40 

16.00 

22.00 

.43 

162.00 

.25 

5.90 


$16.58 


^Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book,  1918,  p.  694, 
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With  the  exception  of  binder  twiue^  a  greater  amount  of  each  type 
of  equipment  could  be  purchased  with  the  value  of  an  acre's  crop 
production  in  1918  than  in  1914  or  1909,  Binder-twine  prices  in- 
creased more  than  crop  prices  as  a  result  of  arbitrary  prices  on  sisal 
fiber  fixed  by  the  Yucatan  CommissuH^^ 

Index  numbers  compiled- from  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fann  im- 
plements as  reported  by  the  county  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  shown  m  Chapter  II,  page  ^.  These  figures  indicate 
the  following  increases  in  average  selling  prices  of  impl^n^ats  from 
1914  to  1918,  with  1914  prices  taken  as  100:  1914,  100;  1915,  102; 
1916, 109;  1917, 131;  1918, 1T3. 

It  is  possible  to  compare  the  prcq>ortionate  price  advances  in  the 
three  groups  whose  relationship  affects  the  farmers'  profits.  This 
has  been  done  graphically  in  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page,  which 
shows  (1)  the  advance  in  prices  of  ^  all  commodities;  '*  (2)  the  ad- 
yance  in  prices  of  farm  products;  and  (8)  the  advance  in  prices  of 
farm  implements.  The  chart  shows  that  from  1914  to  1915  price 
advances  were  small  and  approximately  equal  for  each  of  the  three 
groups.  After  1915,  however,  all  three  increased  rapidly,  but  the 
greatest  increase  was  that  in  farm  products  prices,  while  the  smallest 
was  that  for  farm  implements.  Giving  each  of  the  groups  a  value  of 
100  in  1914,  by  1918  farm  implement  prices  had  increased  to  173,  all 
commodities  to  197,  and  farm  products  to  212. 

Section  4.--^armers'  costs  and  profits. 

Becau^  of  Hk^  wide  variances  in  crops  and  in  farm  methods  and 
the  magnitude  of  farm  operations  throughout  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  possible  to  represent  farm  incomes  and  farm  expenses  by  any  one 
set  of  typical  figures.  The  best  available  xnethod  of  treatment  under 
th^  circumstances  is  by  examination  of  data  f<Hr  groups  of  farms 
located  in  selected  areas  where  farming  conditions  are  more  or  less 
typical  for  the  section.  The  discussion  below  k(  based  principally 
on  data  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Farm 
Managament  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Farm  investment. — ^As  indicated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  value 
of  all  farm  property  in  1910  was  distributed  as  regards  value  of 
investment  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Land 6©.  5 

Buildings 15*4 

Live  stock 12. 0 

Implements  and  machinery 3.1 

tM^W^— 1^-^— M^— ■■■     ■■■■  IM       ■  w— —^^■MiMl    ■■■■     mn  w       I    I     11     ■■! II  ■■■■     ■  ■        ■  I—  — ^IM     ■  ■  ■      i  i         i      ■  i      i  — i— W^^i^W^^P— ^^^1— ^W^ 

*  In  1919  the  nnmber  of  farm  Implements  purchasable  with  1  acre  of  farm  products  was 
still  In  most  cases  greater  than  in  1914  or  1909>  but  le«s  than  in  1918.  The  Bomber  of 
farm  implements  purchasable  with  the  average  value  of  1  acre  of  crop  production  in  1919 
was  as  follows :  Cream  separators,  0.39 ;  hoes,  43 ;  manure  spreaders,  0.21 ;  mowers,  0.44  ; 
pitchforks,  28 ;  plows,  1.8 ;  scythes,  20 ;  shovels,  23 ;  tedders,  0.50 ;  wagons,  double,  0.27 ; 
wheelbarrows,  6.8;  and  twine,  143  pounds.— Monthly  Crop  Reporter,  Mar.,  1920, 
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CHABT  1. 

GRAPH    OF   INDEX   NUMRERS   FOR  PRICES  OP  FARM   IMPLEMENTS,    FARM 
PRODUCTS  AND  ALL  COMMODITIES,   1914-1918,  ON  BASE   1914=100. 
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The  value  of  the  farmer's  original  investment  increases  from  year 
to  year.  From  1900  to  1910  the  average  annual  increase  in  total 
value  of  farm  property  was  $2,055,000,000.  This  represented  an 
annual  increase  of  $323  per  farm,  divided  as  follows: 

Annual 
Increase. 

Land  value , $242 

Building  value.^ : 44 

Live-stock   value 29 

Implement  and  machinery  value 8 

Total 323 

No  comprehensive  figures  are  available  for  more  recent  years,  but 
the  following  average  annual  increase  in  value  of  investment  for 
each  farm  of  three  groups  from  1913  to  1917  are  of  interest: 

Annual 
increase. 

25  Ohio  farms $235 

100  Indiana  farms . 720 

60  Wisconsin  farms 250 

This  increased  value  of  the  investment  results  mainly  from  a 
capitalization  of  the  increased  earning  power  of  farm  lands  i-esult- 
ing  from  increased  value  of  farm  products.  The  farmer  receives 
returns  on  this  increased  value  of  his  investment  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  his  crops.  Indeed,  because  of  this  fact  and  because 
the  value  of  the  investment  itself  is  maintained  by  the  values  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  it  has  not  been  considered  proper  to  deduct  from 
farm  income  any  allowance  for  interest  on  the  investment  before 
arriving  at  net  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  where  comparisons  are 
made  between  the  results  of  different  farms  or  farms  in  different 
localities,  the  addition  of  interest  to  operating  expense  would  be 
useful  in  order  to  show  the  comparative  net  advantages  of  such  opera- 
tions by  taking  account  of  the  differences  in  value  of  investment. 

Farm  costs. — Some  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
several  items  which  make  up  the  farmer's  annual  expense  of  opera- 
tion may  be  had  from  the  following  statement  of  average  distribution 
of  costs  on  25  farms  in  Washington  County,  Ohio,  from  1912  to  1916. 

Per  cent. 
Labor    (hired  and  family) 33 

Repairs   and   depreciation 20 

Feed 10 

Fertilizer  and  seed 16 

Insurance    and    taxes 12 

Miscellaneons 9 

100 

The  item  for  labor  includes  labor  for  which  actual  wages  are  paid 
and  unpaid  family  labor,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated.    It  does  not 
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include  the  value  of  the  fanner's  own  labor.  Repair  expenses  in- 
clude repairs  on  machinery,  dwellings,  other  buildings,  and  fences ; 
depreciation  is  charged  on  dwellings,  other  buildings,  and  ma- 
chinery. Under  "  Miscellaneous  expenses ''  were  included  such  items 
as  feed  grinding,  silo  filling,  fodder  shredding,  horseshoeing,  breed- 
ing fees,  veterinary,  spray  material,  twine,  threshing,  clover  hulling, 
baling,  hire  of  machinery,  fuel  and  oil  for  farm  work,  rented  pasture, 
and  team  work.  More  than  half  this  expense  was  paid  for  four 
items — threshing,  baling,  breeding  fees,  and  shoeing.  In  this  dis- 
cussion it  is  assumed  that  live  stock  and  all  activities  other  than 
actual  farming  are  incidental  to  convenience  and  economy  in  crop 
raising  and  marketing.  Therefore,  up  to  the  point  where  sales  equal 
the  total  estimated  value  of  the  crop,  all  farm  income  is  treated  as 
coming  from  sale  of  crops ;  all  sales  beyond  that  point  are  deducted 
from  farm  costs  rather  than  added  to  farm  income. 

On  the  three  farm  groups  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  an> 
nual  expenses  of  each  farm  increased  from  1913  to  1917,  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 
25  Ohio  farms , 37 

100  Indiana  farms 45 

60   Wisconsin    farms 45 

As  shown  before,  the  proportion  of  total  annual  expenses  repre- 
sented by  implement  and  machinery  maintenance  charges  on  these 
farms  was  8  per  cent  in  Ohio,  5  per. cent  in  Indiana,  and  9  per  cent 
m  Wisconsin. 

Although  no  data  on  farm  expenses  for  the  whole  United  States 
are  available,  it  is  possible  to  consider  increases  in  wages  of  farm 
labor  which  constitutes  the  largest  single  item  in  farm  expenses. 
From  1913  to  1918  wages  of  male  farm  labor  in  the  United  States 
increased  as  follows: 

Table  160. — Wages  of  classes  of  male  farm  la'bor  (without  hoard),  1913-1918,^ 


Class. 

1918 

1916 

1913 

Increase, 

1918  over 

1913. 

Increase, 

1916  over 

1913. 

Increase, 

1918  over 

1916. 

Bv  the  month 

$47.07 
3.22 
2.63 

132.83 
2.07 
1.62 

$30.31 
1.94 
1.60 

Per  cent. 
55 
66 
75 

Per  cent. 
8 

7 
8 

Percent. 
43 

Dav  labor  at  harvest 

66 

Dav  labor  not  at  harvest 

63 

1  Agricultural  Year  Book,  1918,  p.  698. 

The  average  increase  for  all  classes  of  male  farm  labor  in  1918 
over  1913  was  65  per  cent;  the  average!  in  1916  over  1913  was  8  per 
cent,  while  the  1918  average  was  54  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  1916. 
The  farm-labor  item  is  a  sufficiently  large  part  of  farm  expense  to 
justify  an  assumption  that  total  expenses  increased  in  much  the 
same  degree  during  this  period. 
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Fasm^s^  profits, — ^Data  ccnupiled  by  the  Office  oi  Farm  Manage 
loent  of  the  Departnaent  of  Agriculture  make  it  possible  to  study  the 
average  incomes  per  farm  from  IdlS  to  1917  for  the  three  groups, 
which  have  been  used  as  typical  in  preceding  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  Indiana  farms  studied  are  in  a  general  farming  area  in 
the  com  belt.  The  Wisoonsin  group  is  in  a  dairy  district,  and  the 
Ohio  group  comprises  a  general  farming  area  in  the  hill  section  where 
the  soil  is  rocky  and  poor.  The  data  available  for  these  three  groups 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  161. — Average  income  per  farm  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  191S-1911, 

AVERAGE   INCOME    PER    FARM    ON   25    FARMS   IN    WASHINGTON   COUNTY,    OHIO, 


Average  number  of  acres. 


Gross  income 

Expenses  (including  value  of  fanner's  labor). 

Net  profits  > 

Investmeol* 

Return  on  investment per  cent. 


IQia 


196 


$790 

656 

140 

6,220 

2.25 


1914 


155 


t934 

718 

216 

6,620 

o.  36 


1915      vn» 


154 


1916 

720 

196 

6,520 

8.01 


156 


S1,1K2 

754 

358 

6.620 

5.41 


1917 


164 


11,590 

898 

692 

7.160 

9.66 


lacreasey  1917 
ovtr  1913. 


Pact. 

$794 

100 

242 

37 

552 

394 

940 

15 

329 

AVERAGE  INCOME   PER  FARM  ON  100  FARMS  AVERAGING  127  ACRES  IN  CLINTON 

COUNTY,  INDIANA,  1913-1917. 


Average  number  of  acres . 


Oreas  income 

Expenses  (including  value  of  farmer's  labor). 

Net  profits! 

Invtstments 

Return  on  investment per  cent. 


124 


$2,261 
1,083 
1,178 

24,940 
4.7» 


126 


$2,158 

1,160 

098 

25,720 

8.88 


139 


$2,377 
1,206 
1,171 

26,440 
4.43 


130 


$3,004 
1,213 
1,791 

26,600 
6.73 


130 


$^,412 
1,571 
1,841 

27,820 
6.62 


$1,151 

SL 

488 

a 

663 

M 

2,880 

12 

40 

AVERAGE    INCOME    PER    FARM    ON   60    FARMS    AVERAGING    148    ACRES    IN   DANB 

COUNTY,  WISCONSIN,  1913-1917. 


Average  number  of  acres. 


Gross  income 

Expenses  (including  value  ol  fanner's  labor). . 

Net  profits  i 

Investment  • 

Return  (m  investment per  cent. . 


149 


$1,961 

1,283 

678 

17,300 

3.92 


150 


$1,842 

1,885 

507 

17,600 

2.88 


144 


$1,858 

1,860 

498 

17,460 

2.85 


147 


$2,560 
1,522 
1,038 

17,820 
5.82 


147 


$3,278 
1,868 
1,415 

18,300 
7.73 


$1,817 
680 
737 

i,oeo 


67 

49 

109 

6 

97 


AVERAGE   INCOME   PER  FARM  OF  THE  THREE   GROUPS  SHOWN  ABOVE,  1913-1917. 


Average  number  of  acres . 


^oss  income 

Expenses  (including  value  of  farmer's  labor) . . 

Net  profits* , 

Investment  >   , 

Return  oninvestment.  .1 per  cent. . 


143 


$1,673 

1,007 

665 

1«,153 

4.12 


144 


$1,645 

1,071 

674 

16,580 

3.46 


142 


»1>717 

1,09^ 

622 

1A,807 

3.70 


144 


$2,225 
1,163 
1,06» 

17,013 
6.24 


147 


$21,760 
1,444 
1,316 

17,760 
7.41 


$1>067 

437 

691 

1,607 


65 
43 
96 
10 
80 


» Include  interest  on  Investment. 

*  Investment  at  curreBt  market  value  tor  each  of  the  years  covered. 

In  the  above  table  the  value  of  the  farmer's  labor  is  included  in 
expenses  in  order  to  indicate  a  profit  which  is  a  direct  return  on  the 
operation  ot  the  farm.    Interest  on  investment,  however,  is  not  in- 
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duded  in  expenses  for  reasons  already  explained  on  page  648.  Net 
profits,  therefore^  include  interest  on  investment.  The  average  of 
the  n^  profits  for  all  the  groups  in  1917.  was  08  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  for  1913.  That  this  increase  in  prints  was  due 
to  increased  gross  income  from  sales  of  farm  products  rather  than 
to  any  decreased  percentage  of  expenses  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  gross  income  increased  65  per  cent  from  1913  to  1917, 
while  the  average  expenses  increased  onfy  43  per  cent.  In  the  Ohio 
and  Indiana  groups,  figures  for  1918  were  available*  On  the  Ohio 
farms  net  profits  in  1918  averaged  $336,  or  less  than  half  the  profit 
of  $692  shown  for  1917.  On  the  Indiana  farms,  i^t  profits  in  1918 
were  $2,451,  or  about  33  per  c^it  greater  than  in  1917. 

These  figures  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  justify  any 
general  conclusion.  Taking  them  simply  as  indications  of  increased 
profits  to  farmers  in  the  three  areas  studied,  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  following  interesting  comparison  of  increases  from  1913  to  1917: 

Per  cent. 
Value  of  farm  products 88 

Price  of  farm  implements 30 

Farmer's   expenses 43 

Farmer's  net  profits 98 

Prices  of  all  commodities 75 

According  to  this  analysis  the  farmer's  profits  in  1917  had  in- 
creased much  more  than  "  all  commodities,"  and  over  three  times  as 
much  as  farm  implement  prices.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  farm  implement  prices  to 
farmers  did  not  occur  until  1918,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
in  farm  product  prtbes  had  already  occurred  by  1917. 

While  no  comprehensive  statement  of  farm  profits  for  1918  is 
available,  the  relationship  between  farm  costs  and  farm  income  in 
1918  and  1916  as  compared  with  1913  is  apparent  in  the  following 
percentages  of  increase : 


Commodity. 

*                                                                                               • 

1916  over 
1913. 

1918  over 
1916. 

1918  over 
1913. 

Price  of  farm  implements. 

8 
22 

8 
23 

59 
79 
54 
59 

72 

Value  of  farm  products 

118 

Farm  labor 

65 

*'  A  \\  nmrnnnrlitifts  "  .  , 

96 

Prices  of  farm  iftiplements  from  1913  to  1918  increased  on  an 
average  much  less  than  the  average  increase  in  prices  of  all  com- 
modities. At  the  same  time,  prices  of  farm  products  increased  con- 
siderably more  than  general  prices.  Consequently  the  farmer  in 
1918  was  better  able  to  pay  for  implements  at  the  current  high  prices 
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than  he  was  several  years  before  when  all  prices  were  lower.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  justify  the  actual  increase  in  implement  prices 
to  farmers,  as  the  increase  in  implement  manufacturers'  costs  and  in 
dealers'  expenses  did  noc  warrant  increases  in  prices  as  large  as  those 
actually  made. 

The  Commission  concludes,  therefore,  that  implement  prices  in 
1918  did  not  prevent  farmers  from  making  fair  profits.  However, 
if  in  1920  or  succeeding  years  prices  of  farm  products  decline 
from  existipg  high  levels,  the  farmer  may  find  it  quite  difficult  to 
meet  payments  on  implements  he  has  purchased  on  credit  at  present 
high  prices.  And  if  implement  prices  should  be  maintained  while 
values  of  farm  products  continue  to  decrease  the  burden  might  well 
become  an  important  factor  in  preventing  the  farmer  from  making 
a  fair  profit. 


Chapter  X, 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  DISSOLUTION, 

1912-1918. 


Section  1. — Introductory. 

The  final  decree  in  the  International  Harvester  case  was  filed  on 
November  2, 1918.  This  was  a  consent  decree,  agreed  to  by  Attorney 
General  Gregory  and  the  International  Harvester  Co.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  the  Government's  suit  for  the  dissolution,  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.,  which  had  begun  in  1912. 

The  decree  ordered  the  company  to  sell  three  of  its  minor  har- 
vesting-machine lines  and  two  of  its  smaller  plants.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  the  company  should  retain  only  one  dealer  in  each  town. 

In  this  chapter  is  shown  the  effect  this  partial  dissolution  will 
have  on  competitive  conditions  in  the  harvesting-machine  line. 

Section  2. — ^Formation  and  subsequent  development  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  1902-1911. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  was  organized  in  1902  as  a  con- 
solidation of  the  five  principal  manufacturers  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines in  the  United  States — ^namely,  the  McCormick  Harvesting 
Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  Deering  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  HI.; 
Piano  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  the  Warder,  Bushnell  & 
Glessner  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio;  and  the  Milwaukee  Harvester  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  companies  thus  consolidated  had  in  1902 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  grain  binders  in  the 
United  States,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of 
mowers,  the  two  chief  kinds  of  harvesting  machines.  The  other 
principal  manufacturers  of  harvesting  machines  in  the  United  States 
were  located  in  New  York  State,  and  their  market  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  to  the  export  trade,  so  that 
they  did  not  come  into  severe  competition  with  the  machines  of  the 
combination  in  the  chief  domestic  markets,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  western  prairies. 

Almost  immediately  after  its  organization,  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  commenced  the  acquisition  of  competing  manufacturers 
of  harvesting  machines.  In  January,  1903,  it  secretly  acquired  con- 
trol of  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  its  chief  remaining 
competitor.  This  secret  control  was  maintained  for  nearly  two  years. 
In  1903  and  1904,  the  combination  secretly  acquired  and  so  operated 
for  a  time  several  other  competing  harvesting  machine  companies, 
namely,  the  Minnie  Harvester  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  the  Aultman- 
Miller  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio ;  and  the  Keystone  Co.,  Sterling,  111. 
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The  company's  acquisition  of  competitive  harvesting  machine  con- 
cerns was  followed  by  the  exte^ion  of  its  manufacture  into  numer- 
ous other  lines,  partly  by  converting  certain  of  its  harvesting  ma- 
chine plants,  and  partly  by  the  purchase  of  established  concerns  al- 
ready manufacturing  other  lines.  Among  the  more  important  of 
such  lines  were  tillage  implefiaents,  manure  spreaders,  farm  wagons, 
gasoline  engines,  tractors,  and  cream  separators.  The  extension  of 
the  company  into  these  lines  was  facilitated  by  its  substantially 
monopolistic  control  of  the  harvesting-machine  business,  as  control 
in  the  most  important  branch  of  the  farm-implement  business  af- 
forded a  powerful  lever  for  forcing  the  sale  of  its  other  lines. 

As  a  result  of  the  deveiopn^nt  just  described,  the  position  of  the 
company  changed  from  that  of  a  maker  of  harvesting  machines 
only,  until  by  1911  it  was  an  important  factor  in  several  other 
branches  of  the  farm  impl^n^it  business.  In  manure  spreaxiers  it 
had  come  to  have  50  per  cent  or  over  of  the  business,  and  in  disk 
harrows  about  37  per  cent,  and  was  increasing  its  proportion  in  sev- 
^ai  other  lines,  such  as  wagons  ai^  g^isoline  eBgii:^e$. 

In  1911  the  company  still  maintained  ita  supremacy  in  harvegting 
machines,  in  spite  of  new  competition  from  certain  large  plow  and 
tillage  implement  manufacturers,  who  were  endeavoring  to  establish 
a  full  line  by  begiiming  ihe  manufacture  of  harvesting  machines. 
The  combination  still  had  m  1911  about  87  per  cent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  binders,  77  per  cent  of  the  mowers,  and  72  per  cent  of  the 
rakes.^ 

Seetion  3.<-<^lfefotia4d0iu  lor  a  Tolunlary  dissolution  aud  the  aoqaisiti^ii 

of  seeding-nutclujie  liaes,  18U~12. 

In  the  autumn  of  1911,  Attorney  Grenernl  Wickersham  was  pre- 
paring to  file  a  p^ition  asking  for  the  dissolution  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.,  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  officials 
of  the  company  were  advised  of  tixis  contemplated  action,  and  Altered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Attorney  General  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  a  voluntary  dissolution.  The  Attorney  Generd 
sought  information  and  advice  from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Tvhich  was  then  conducting  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  The  Bureau  of  Corporatifflos  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  of  the  Attcumey  General  submitted  a  number  of 
different  plans  for  a  dissolution  ijito  three  or  four  substantially  equal 
companies,  which  it  was  believed  would  restore  competitive  condi- 
tions in  the  harvesting-machine  lines.  In  each  of  these  plans  an 
analysis  was  given  of  the  investment  and  profits  of  each  company 
which  would  result  from  the  dissolution  based  on  the  business  done 
in  1910. 

^  For  a  full  descri^tien  of  the  orgaaization  aii(}  mbsequeat  developinent  of  tbe  iQtesr- 
catlonal  Harvester  Co.,  see  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.,  1913.  * 
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The  aimly^  of  each  of  these  plaa&  showed  that  two  things  were 
absolutely  essential  to  any  adequate  scheme  of  dissohttion :  (1)  That 
the  Deering  atsid  McCormick  plants  and  brands  be  separated;  and 
(2)  that  there  be  absolute  separation  of  owBi^ship  through  an  in- 
junction against  c(Mimoa  stockhc^Wing. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  would  not  agree  to  atBy  of  the 
plans  submitted  nor  would  they  agree  to  any  plan  that  involved  sepa- 
rating the  McCormick  and  Dt^ring  plants.  The  coiopany,  however, 
advanced  a  counter  proportion,  wych  was  as  follows^: 

Tl^  International  would  agree  to  seU  to  independent  companies 
its  Champion  plant  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  its  Osborne  harve^^  plant 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  all  its  lines  of  harve^ing  machines  exce^  the 
McCormick  and  the  Deering*  This  proposal  was  mad^  to  tiiid  Attor^ 
ney  General  in  March,  1&12. 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations'  repoi^t  to  the  Attorney  General,  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  dissolution  proposed  by  the  company  would  not 
materially  affect  its  monopolistiQ  p^ition  in  the  harve^ing  saachine 
lines. 

Attorney  General  Wicfcersham  refused  to  agree  to  the  scheme  sug- 
gested by  the  company  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  secure  a  satis- 
factory voluntary  dissolution,  he  filed  a  petition  in  April,  1&12,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Miimesota,  asking  for 
a  decree  of  dissolution  that  would  restore  competitive  conditions. 

While  negotiations  were  still  going  on  between  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  the  International  Harvester  Co,,  the  combination  acquired  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seeding  machine  bui^ness  by  a  contract  dated 
March  1,  1912,  whereby  it  agreed  to  purchase  the  ^itire  output  of 
the  Richnnrnd  plant  of  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  and 
the  latter  company  agreed  to  give  the  International  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  the  Hoosier,  Kentucky,  and  Empire  lines  of  drills,  seed- 
ers, sowers,  and  corn  planters  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  The  first  contract  was  for  five  years, but  it  was  r«Qewed 
from  time  to  time  and  now  runs  until  November  1, 1920.^ 

Section  5  of  this  contract,  which  is  apparently  still  in  force,  has  a 
provision  in  which  the  International  agrees  not  to  sell  in  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  any  seeding  machines  except  those  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Seeding  Machine  Co. 

Seetioa  4.^^33ie  OoTernment  salt  for  dsascdution,  1&1J2-1&18. 

The  original  petition  in  the  suit  of  the  United  States  of  America  v. 
The  International  Harvester  Co.  and  others  was  filed  April  30,  1912, 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minne- 

» In  June,  1920.  the  Richmond  plant  of  the  Auierlcan  Seeding  Machine  Co.  was  pur- 
chased by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
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sota.  An  examiner  was  appointed,  voluminous  evidence  was  taken, 
the  attorney  general  certified  the  importance  of  the  case  und^r  the 
expediting  act,  and  the  case  came  up  for  argument  before  the  court 
during  the  October,  1913,  term. 

Attorney  General  McReynolds  asked  in  the  brief  for  the  United 
States  that  a  decree  be  entered  adjudging  that  all  the  defendants 
were  parties  to  an  unlawful  combination  and  monopoly  and  enjoining 
the  continuancei  of  the  combination.  He  stated  that  the  decree  should 
provide  that  unless  the  defendants  submitted  to  the  court  a  plan  for 
restoring  bona  fide  competitive  conditions  and  for  bringing  about  a 
situation  in  harmony  with  the  true  intent  and  purposes  of  the  law 
within  60  days,  a  receiver  should  be  appointed  to  take  possession  pf 
the  properties  and  business  of  the  defendant  corporations,  who  would 
then  bring  about  such  results  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  He 
further  stated : 

In  order  that  the  plan  may  establish  a  condition  of  honest  harmony  with  the 
law,  it  is  imperative  that  it  shall  disintegrate  the  business  of  the  principal  de- 
fendant in  such  a  manner  that  no  two  of  the  disintegrated  parts  should  be 
acquired  by  or  come  under  the  control  of  companies  having,  common  stock- 
holders or  companies  otherwise  under  common  control  or  influence.* 

Separation  of  foreign  business  in  1913. — ^During  and  on  account 
of  the  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  a 
new  company  was  organized  on  January  27,  1913.  This  was  the 
International  Harvester  Corporation,  to  which  were  transferred  all 
the  foreign  plants  and  business  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
together  with  certain  domestic  plants  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  so-called  "new  lines."  The  new  company  had  a 
capital  stock  of  $70,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  was  preferred  and 
$40,000,000  common.  This  was  exactly  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the 
old  International  Harvester  Co.  and  was  divided  in  the  same  pro- 
portion of  preferred  and  common.  The  stock  of  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  was  reduced  to  one-half  the  former  amount,  and  the 
title  of  this  company  was  changed  to  International  Harvester  Co. 
of  New  Jersey.  The  stockholders  of  the  old  International  Harvester 
Co.  were  allowed  to  turn  in  their  stock  and  receive  in  exchange 
therefor  new  stock  certificates  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  International  Harvester  Corporation  for  one- 
half  the  amount  of  preferred  and  common  stock  so  turned  in.* 

Decision  of  district  court  in  1914. — On  August  12,  1914,  the  dis- 
trict court  handed  down  its  decision  adjudging  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  to  be  in  violation  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
Sherman  law.    The  court  ordered  that  the  International  Harvester 


» Brief  for  the  United  States  In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Minnesota,  October  term,  1913,  p.  176. 

=*  Report  of  the  Compiissioner  of  Corporations  on  International  Harvester  Co..  1918. 
p.  169. 
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Co.  be  divided  into  at  least  three  substantially  equal  and  independent 
corporations.    This  part  of  the  decision  reads  as  follows : 

It  will,  therefore,  be  ordered  that  the  entire  combination  and  monopoly  be 
dissolved-;  that  the  defendants  have  90  days  in  which  to  report  to  the  court 
a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  entire  unlawful  business  into  at  least  three 
substantially  equal,  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations,  with 
wholly  separate  owners  and  stockholders  *  *  *  and  in  case  the  defendants 
fail  to  file  such  plan  within  the  time  limit  the  court  will  entertain  an  applica- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  all  the  properties  of  the  corporate 
defendants,  and  jurisdiction  is  retained  to  make  such  additional  decrees  as 
may  become  necessary  to  secure  the  final  winding  up  and  dissolution  of  the 
combination  and  monopoly  complained  of  and  as  to  costs.^ 

Decrees  filed  in  1914. — On  the  15th  day  of  August  the  court 
entered  a  decree  containing  substantially  the  same  provisions  as 
those  quoted  above  from  the  decision. 

On  August  17, 1914,  the  International  Harvester  Co.  filed  a  motion 
to  amend  this  decree. 

On  October  3,  1914,  the  court  modified  the  foregoing  decree  by 
striking  out  the  following  paragraph: 

It  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly  be  forever 
dissolved,  and  to  the  end  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  be  separated  and  divided  among  at  least  three  substantially  equal, 
separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations,  with  wholly  separate  owners 
and  stockholders,  and  that  the  defendants  file  with  the  clerk  within  90  days 
a  plan  for  such  separation  and  division  for  the  consideration  of  this  court. 

and  substituting  in  its  place  the  following: 

It  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly  be  forever 
dissolved,  and  to  that  end  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  International 
Harvester  CJo.  be  divided  in  such  manner  and  into  such  number  of  parts  of 
separate  and  distinct  ownership  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  competitive 
conditions  and  bring  about  a  new  situation  in  harmony  with  law ;  and  that  the 
defendants  file  with  the  clerk  within  ninety  (90)  days  a  plan  for  such  separation 
and  division  for  the  consideration  of  this  court.' 

Practically  the  only  change  made  in  the  amended  decree  was  that 
the  division  be  in  such  manner  and  into  such  number  of  parts  as  might 
be  necessary  to  restore  competitive  conditions,  instead  of  specifying 
that  the  division  be  into  three  substantially  equal  and  independent 
corporations,  as  in  the  first  decree. 

Appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  1915-1918. — ^The  International 
Harvester  Co.  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  case  was  argued  twice  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1915 
and  in  1917,  after  which  it  was  again  placed  on  the  calendar  for 
reargument.  In  both  his  briefs  Attorney  General  Gregory  asked 
that  the  decree  of  the  district  court  be  affirmed.* 


1214  Fed.,  1001. 

*  Final  Decree  of  District  Court  in  the  International  Harvester  case,  p.  4. 

»  Briefs  for  the  United  States,  1915,  p.  157,  and  1917,  p.  205. 
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In  January,  1918,  the  International  Harv^ter  case,  along  with 
several  other  antitrust  cases,  was  continued  on  motion  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  account  of  war  conditions  making  it  inadvisable 
to  push  the  dissolution  of  ttose  large  corporations,  which  would  re- 
quire eirtensive  financing  in  comp^tion  with  the  Qovernment's  own 
financial  operations  and  flotation  of  loans.* 

Section  5. — ^Agreement  for  volnntary  dissolution  and  Snal  decree,  1918. 

On  July  11, 1918,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  and  Attorney  General  Gr^ory  whereby  the 
latter  agreed  to  the  dismissal  of  the  case  provided  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  would  consent  to  a  final  decree  which  would  provide 
(1)  for  the  sale. of  the  Osborne,  Milwaukee,  and  Champion  lin^  of 
harvesting  machines  to  other  implement  manufacturers;  (2)  for  the 
sale  of  the  Champion  plant  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  Osborne 
harvester  plant  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  and  (3)  for  the  International  to 
have  only  one  representative  or  agent  in  any  city  or  town  in  the 
United  States  after  December  31,  1919. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  except  for  the  re^rictions  as  to  dealers,  this 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  plan  suggested  by  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  six  years  before,  to  which  Attorney  General  Wicker- 
sham  refused  to  accede  and  which  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  had 
regarded  as  inadequate. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  no  opportunity  at  that  time 
to  express  its  opinion  regarding  the  decree  because  it  was  not  ad- 
vised that  such  action  was  contemplated.  The  Commission  was  at 
that  time  just  beginning  an  investigation  of  the  farm-implement  in- 
dustey  which,  of  course,  included  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

In  compliance  with  the  agreement  of  July  11,  and  on  motion  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  the  appeal  was  dismissed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  October,  1918,  and  the  case  was  remanded  to  the 
district  court  at  St.  Paul  for  a  final  decree. 

The  final  decree  of  the  district  court  was  filed  November  2,  1918. 
In  this  decree  the  court  reinstated  the  decree  of  October  3,  1914,  as 
the  final  decree  and  added  thereto  the  following  provisions: 

It  Is  therefore  ordered  tliat  the  decree  hereinbefore  set  forth  be  rein- 
stated as  the  final  decree  in  this  cause;  and  the  name  International  Harvester 
Co.  wherever  hereinafter  used  includes  both  the  original  and  the  successor 
corporation  of  that  name. 

And  the  parties  having  agreed  upon  and  submitted  to  the  court  a  plan  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  order  contained  in  said  decree  that  the  combination 
and  monopoly  therein  adjudged  unlawful  be  dissolved,  and  the -court  having 

- —  -  ■■■■■■  — — ■-  — ^^^^^— 

*  Motion  to  Continue,  pp.  2-3 ;  and  Annual  Report  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
for  1917. 
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considered  and  approved  the  plan,  it  is  further  ordered,  in  accordance  there- 
with, as  follows: 

(a)  The  defendants,  International  Harvester  Co.  and  International  Har- 
vester Co.  of  America,  their  officers,  directors,  and  agents,  are  hereby  pro- 
hibited and  enjoined,  from  and  after  December  31,  1919,  from  having  more 
than  one  representative  or  agent  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  their  harvesting  machines  and  other  agricultural  implements. 

(6)  The  International  Harvester  Co.  shall,  with  all  due  diligence,  offer  for 
sale,  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  the  harvesting-machine  lines  now  made 
and  sold  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  under  the  trade  names  of 
"  Osborne,"  "  Milwaukee,"  and  "  Champion,"  respectively,  including  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  such  trade  names,  and  all  patterns,  drawings,  blue  prints, 
dies,  jigs,  and  other  machines  and  equipment  specially  used  \fy  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  said  three  harvesting-machine 
lines,  respectively;  and  each  purchaser  must  be  a  responsible  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  implements  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  a  corporation,  none  of  the 
defendants  shall  have  any  substantial  stock  interest  in  such  purchaser,  nor 
shall  any  defendant  be  such  purchaser.  The  International  Harvester  Co., 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  entry  of  this  decree,  s^iall  be  required  to  accept 
a  reasonable  price  from  any  purchaser  approved  by  the  United  States  for  any 
of  said  lines  of  harvesting  machines;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Harvester  Co.  as  to  what  shall  be  or  consti- 
tute a  reasonable  price  for  the  property  proposed  to  be  purchased,  such  price 
shall  be  fixed  by  this  court 

(c)  The  International  Harvester  Co.  shall  also  presently  offer  and  endeavor 
to  sell  in  connection  with  said  harvester  lines  the  "Champion"  harvester 
plant  and  works  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  "  Osborne "  harvester  No.  1 
plant  and  works  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  shall  stand  ready  to  accept  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  for  either  of  said  plants  from  any  purchser  of  either  of  the 
harvester  lines  hereinbefore  mentioned;  and  in  the  event  that  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  as  to  what  is  a  'fair  price  for  either  of  said  plants,  the  question 
at  Issue  shall  be  submitted  without  formal  pleadings,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  United  States,  to  this  court  for  decision  and  the  finding 
of  this  court  as  to  siaid  question  of  a  fair  price  shall  be  accepted  by  and  be 
binding  upon  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

id)  In  the  event  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  three  lines  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines, including  plants,  patterns,  etc.,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  have  been  sold  by 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  and  provisions  of 
this  decree  within  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  existing  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  then,  upon  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  same 
shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  therefor,  in  such  manner, 
time,  and  place  as  naay  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and  the 
International  Harvester  Co. ;  and  in  default  of  such  agreement  then  under  the 
order  and  direction  of  this  court. 

(e)  The  object  to  be  attained  under  the  terms  of  this  decree  is  to  restore 
competitive  conditions  in  the  United  States  in  the  interstate  business  in  har- 
vesting machines  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and,  in  the  event  that 
such-  competitive  conditions  shall  not  have  been  established  at  the  expiration 
of  18  months  after  the  termination  of  the  existing  war  in  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  (or  at  the  expiration  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  entry 
of  this  decree  in  the  event  that  said  war  shall  be  terminated  within  less  than 
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6  months  after  the  entry  of  this  decree)  then  and  in  that  case  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  such  further  relief  herein  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  restore  said  competitive  conditions  and  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  harmony 
with  law ;  and  this  court  reserves  all  necessary  jurisdiction  and  power  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  decrees  herein  entered.* 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  last  paragraph  above  that  in  the  event 
competitive  conditions  in  interstate  business  in  harvesting  machines 
and  other  agricultural  implements  are  not  restored  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  such  further  relief  as  shall  be  necessary  to  restore 
competitive  conditions. 

Merger  of  foreign  and  domestic  business  in  1&18. — ^In  July,  1918, 
following  the  agreement  between  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
and  the  Attorney  General  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  a  consent  decree, 
the  directors  of  the  two  companies  made  an  agreement  of  merger  be- 
tween the  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
International  Harvester  Corporation.  This  agreement  was  adopted 
by  a  substantially  unanimous  vote  of  the  stockholders  of  each  com- 
pany at  a  special  stockholders'  meeting  held  September  10,  1918. 
The  merger  and  consolidation  was  approved  by  the  public  utilities 
commission  of  New  Jersey,  September  18,  1918,  and  the  two  com- 
panies on  September  19,  1918,  became  merged  and  consolidated 
into  a  new  company — the  International  Harvester  Co. — ^with  a 
capital  stock  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  capital  stocks  of  the  two  merged 
companies.^ 

Purchase  of  plow  companies  in  1919. — In  April,  1919,  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.  purchased  the  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 
of  Canton,  111.,  manufacturers  of  a  long  established  and  favor- 
ably known  line  of  plows.  This  was  followed  in  May,  1919,  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Chattanooga  Plow  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The 
purchase  of  these  two  plow  companies  gave  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  for  the  first  time  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  plows 
in  the  United  States. 

Section  6. — Comparison  of  business  disposed  of  and  business  retained. 

The  final  decree  of  November  2,  1918,  ordered  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  to  dispose  of  its  Osborne,  Milwaukee,  and  Champion 
lines  of  harvesting  machines  and  its  Champion  plant  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  its  Osborne  harvester  plant  at  Auburn,  N.  Y,  In  compli- 
ance with  this  decree  and  the  agreement  of  July  11,  1918,  the  com- 
pany sold  its  Osborne  line  of  harvesting  machines  in  July,  1918,  to 

1  Final  Decree,  International  Harvester  case,  District  Court  of  the  United  States   for 
the  District  of  Minnesota,  pp.  5,  6,  and  7. 
a  Annual  Report  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  1918,  pp.  9,  15,  and  16. 
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Emerson-Brantingham  Co.,  of  Rockford,  111.,  and  its  Champion 
line  in  December,  1918,  to  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  contracts  provided,  however,  that  the  International  should 
manufacture  the  machines  during  the  1919  season,  or  longer  if  de- 
sired, and  sell  them  to  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  and  B.  F. 
Avery  &  Sons,  at  certain  agreed  prices.  So  far  as  the  Commission 
is  at  present  informed  the  Milwaukee  line  of  harvesting  machines, 
and  the  Champion  and  Osborne  plants  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  was  given  until  "  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  existing 
war ''  to  dispose  of  these  lines  and  plants. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  have  power — 

Whenever  a  final  decree  has  been  entered  against  any  defendant  corporation 
in  any  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  to  prevent  and  restrain  any  violatioa 
of  the  antitrust  acts,  to  make  Investigation,  upon  its  own  initiative,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  decree  has  been  or  is  being  carried  out    *    *    ♦. 

The  Commission  has,  therefore,  considered  what  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  the  three  lines  and  the  two  plants  would  have  on  the  business 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  In  examining  this  question  it  is 
pertinent  to  consider  the  situation  just  before  the  suit  was  brought 
and  also  at  the  time  of  the  final  decree  in  1918.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  few  salient  facts  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

Investment  in  domestic  implement  plants. — The  investment  of 
the  company  in  implement  plants  has  been  obtained  for  each  of  the 
years  1902  to  1918,  inclusive.  It  is  given  below  for  1910  and  1918  in 
order  to  show  the  situation  at  about  the  time  the  suit  was  brought 
and  also  at  the  time  of  the  final  decree.  The  effect  of  the  separation 
of  the  Osborne  and  Champion  plants  on  the  company's  investment  in 
domestic  implement  plants  in  1910  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  162. — Book  investment  of  International  Harvester  Co.  in  domestic  imple- 
ment plants  on  Dec.  SI,  1910. 


Implement  plants  in  United  States. 


Champion 

Osborne  * 

Osbwne  and  Champion  combined. 

McCcMinick 

Dealing 

Other  implement  plants 

Total  implement  plants 


Plant  and  equipment. 


Dollars. 


1,400,547 
2,588,936 
3,989,483 
12,471,857 
7,002,204 
7,479,087 


Per  cent. 


4.5 
8.4 
12.9 
40.3 
22.6 
24.2 


30,942,631 


100.0 


1  Includes  tillage  works  at  Osborne  plant . 


em 
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Tbe  figures  for  the  Osborne  plant,  as  sh<^v^n  in  th^  table,  include 
the  investoi^it  in  the  tilla^  plant,  whick  is  to  be  retained  hy  the  In^ 
terna^nal  Harvester  Co.  The  investment  in  the  tillage  plant 
i&  included,  because  it  could  not  be  separated  Irom  that  in  the  har' 
vest&f  works  with  the  inl<^matio&  at  present  available^  B^j  ev^fe 
including  this  tillage  plant  investiiBent,  the  profH^^tion  which  the  in- 
vestment of  the  Osborne  and  Champion  plants  combined  bore  to  all 
(k>mestic  implement  plants  was  only  IS^d-  per  ceBt,  while  the  comMned 
investm^^  of  the  McCormd^  and  Deering  plants  was  about  6B 
per  e^it  of  the  total. 

The  investment  of  the  International  Harve^er  Co.  in  various 
domestic  implement  plants  in  1918  isditown  in  the  following  table: 


Table  163. — Book  investment  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  domestic  im- 
plement plants  on  Dee,  Sly  1918\,  as  reported  bp  the  company. 


Implement  plants  in  United'  States. 


Champion 

Osbomei 

Champion  and  Osborne  combined . 

McCormick 

Deering 

Other  implement  plants 


Total  implement  plants. 


Plant  and  equipment. 


Dtrflcus. 


1,201,906 
l,870j822 
3,072,728 

10,937,652 
6, 146, 296 

14,525,673 


34,682>.34» 


Per  cent. 


3.5 

5.4 

8.9 

31.5 

ir.7 

41.9 


100:0 


>"  ^eludes  tillage  plant  also. 

The  above  table  daows  that  the  investment  in  the  Champion  and 
Osborne  plants  combined  was  only  8J9  per  cent  of  the  Interna- 
tional's  total  investment  in  domestic  implement  plfints,  while  the 
investment  in  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  combined  was 
nearly  50  per  cent*  The  development  of  new  line  plants  had  in- 
creased the  investment  in  the  other  domestic  implement  plants 
shown  in  the  table*  In  1910  these  other  implement  plants  had  only 
24.2  per  cent  of  the  total  investment  in  domestic  implement  plants, 
while  in  1918  they  had  41.9^  per  cent. 

PosmON  IN  THE  HARVESTING  MACHINE  INDUSTRY. — ^Thc  nUmbcr  of 

harvesting  machines  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the 
manufacturing  seascms  1910  and  1918  was  also  obtained.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  these  maehines  manufactured  by  the 
several  domestic  plants  during  the  manufacturing  season  of  1910: 
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Table  164. — Number  of  harvesting  machines  manufactured  hy  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  in  the  United  States,  by  lines,  during  the  manufacturing 
season  ending  Sept.  30,  1910. 


Brand. 

Grain  binders. 

Mowers. 

Bakes.i 

Com  binders. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Champion 

3,142 
6,409 
7,196 

2.5 
5.1 
5.8 

8,863 
19,338 
13,439 

3.4 
7.4 
6.2 

11,917 

23,672 

6,722 

7.5 

14.9 

4.2 

5 

565 

1,888 

Osborne 

3  0 

Milwaukee ' 

10  0 

Total 

16,747 

13.4 

41,640 

16.0 

42^311 

26.6 

2,458 

13.0 

McCormick 

55,095 

62,083 

1,457 

43.9 

41.6 

1.1 

115,076 

96,104 

7,706 

44.2 

36.9 

2.9 

67,864 

45,650 

3,401 

42.6 

28.7 

2.1 

8,761 
7,812 

46.0 

Deering 

41.0 

Other  Drands* 

Total 

125,382 

100.0 

260,526 

100. 0 

159,226 

100.0 

19,031 

100.0 

1  Exclusive  of  side-delivery  and  sweep  rakes. 
*  Manufactured  at  McCormick  works. 

» Includes  Piano  brand  manufactured  at  Deering  works  and  Keystone  brand  manufactured  at  McCor- 
mick works. 

The  proportion  the  Osborne,  Milwaukee,  and  Champion  brands 
bore  to  all  brands  in  1910  did  not  exceed  16  per  cent  for  any  of  the 
harvesting  machines  shown  except  rakes,  where  the  proportion  was 
26.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  other  harvesting  machines,  their 
proportion  for  mowers  was  highest,  being  16  per  cent,  and  their 
proportion  for  com  binders  was  lowest,  being  13  per  cent.  Their 
proportion  for  grain  binders  was  13.4  per  cent.  The  proportion  the 
McCormick  and  Deering  brands  combined  bore  to  all  brands  was 
85.5  per  cent  for  grain  binders,  81.1  per  cent  for  mowers,  71,3  per 
cent  for  rakes  and  87  per  cent  for  com  binders. 

Of  the  different  brands  shown,  the  Champion  brand  had  the 
smallest  number  of  machines,  except  for  rakes,  an  J  the  McCormick 
brand  had  the  largest  number. 

The  number  of  different  harvesting  machines  manufactured  at 
domestic  plants  in  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Tabxe  165. — Number  of  harvesting  machines  manufactured  hy  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  in  the  United  States,  by  Imes,  during  the  manufacturing  «eo- 
«ow  ending  Sept^  30,  1918, 


Brand. 

Grain  binders. 

Mowers. 

Bakes. 

Com  binders. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Champion 

2 
1,351 
1,244 

2.061 
6,394 
3,646 

1.9 
4.8 
3.3 

817 
6,080 
1,216 

1.7 

10.7 

2.6 

Osborne 

2.6 
2.3 

1,044 
2,978 

3.9 

Milwaukee  (0 

11.0 

Total 

2,597 

4.9 

11,101 

10.0 

7,112 

15.0 

4,022 

14.9 

McCormick 

27,305 
23,379 

51.2 
43.9 

65,871 
44,529 

50.1 
39.9 

22,680 
17,610 

47.8 
37.2 

12,572 
10,408 

46.6 

Deering 

38.5 

Total 

53,281 

100.0 

111,601 

100.0 

47,402 

100.0 

27,002 

100.0 

1  Manufactured  at  McCormick  works. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  the  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Mil- 
waukee brands  combined  had  decreased  in  1918  as  compared  with 
1910,  not  only  in  number,  but  also  in  percentage  of  the  total,  and 
that  the  McCormick  and  Deering  brands  combined,  while  they  had 
decreased  in  number,  had  increased  in  percentage  of  the  total.  A 
comparison  of  the  percentage  for  the  two  groups  of  companies  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


Kind  of  machine. 

Percentage  of  machines 
manufactm-ed  in  the 
United  States. 

Champion, 
Osborne, 

and 
Milwaukee 

brands 
combined. 

McCormick 

and 

Deering 

brands 

combined.! 

Grain  binders: 

1910 

13.4 
4.9 

16.0 
10.0 

26.6 
16.0 

13.0 
14.9 

85.5 

1918 

95.1 

Mowers: 

1910 

81.1 

•   1918 

90.0 

Rakes: 

1910 

71.3 

1918 

85.0 

Com  binders: 

1910 

87.0 

1918 

85.1 

1  In  1910  the  Piano  and  Keystone  brands  had  the  following  percentages  of  the  totals:  For  grain  binders 
1.1  per  cent;  for  mowers,  2.9  per  cent;  and  for  rakes,  2.1  per  cent.  Tn  1918  no  Piano  or  Keyst<me  harvesting 
macliines  were  manufactured. 

The  above  statement  shows  an  extensive  decline  in  the  Champion, 
Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  combined  percentage  for  all  the  implements 
shown  except  corn  binders,  where  there  was  a  slight  increase.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  the  McCormick  and  Deering  brands 
combined  made  large  increases  for  each  implement  except  com 
binders,  where  there  was  a  slight  decrease. 

The  tables  above  show  the  number  of  machines  manufactured  by 
plants  of  the  International  in  the  United  States.  Tables  have  also 
been  prepared  showing  the  number  of  machines  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  were  manufactured  by  plants  of  the  Inter- 
national in  the  United  States.  Of  course  the  number  of  machines 
sold,  as  shown  in  the  latter  tables,  is  smaller  in  most  cases  than  the 
number  of  machines  manufactured,  as  shown  in  the  former  tables,  as 
the  machines  made  in  the  United  States  but  sold  in  foreign  countries, 
other  than  Canada,  are  omitted  from  the  latter  tables. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  harvesting  machines 
sold  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1910  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture at  the  plants  of  the  International : 
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Table  166. — Number  of  harvesting  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  domestic  plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  during  the 
selling  season  of  1910, 


Brand. 

• 

Grain  binders. 

Mowers. 

Rakes.i 

Com  binders. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Champion 

2,551 
4,217 
5,360 

2.7 

4.5 
.  5.7 

6,673 

10,010 

6,746 

4.0 
6.0 
4.1 

6,3a5 

11,250 

3,275 

6.0 

10.7 

3.1 

64 
1,295 
2,881 

0.2 

Osborne 

4  8 

Milwaukee  * 

10.8 

Total 

12,128 

12.9 

23,429 

14.1 

20,860 

19.8 

4,240 

15.8 

McCormick 

38,849 

42,315 

702 

41.3 

45.0 

.8 

79,998 

61,125 

1,482 

48.2 

36.8 

.9 

48,782 

34,824 

1,145 

46.2 

32.9 

1.1 

12,794 
9,745 

47.8 

Deering 

36.4 

All  other  brands 

Total 

93,994 

100.0 

166,034 

100.0 

105,611 

100.0 

26,r/9 

100.0 

*  Exclusive  of  side-delivery  and  sweep  rakes. 


>  Manufactured  at  McCormick  works. 


The  proportion  of  the  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  brands 
combined  was  smaller  for  all  the  machines  except  corn  binders  for 
the  nmnber  sold  in  1910,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  than  was  their 
proportion  for  the  nmnber  manufactured  in  1910  as  shown  in  Table 
164.  For  corn  binders  their  proportion  of  the  number  sold  was 
slightly  higher  than  was  their  proportion  of  the  number  manufac- 
tured, being  15.8  per  cent  and  13  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  sold  in  1918 : 

Table  167. — Number  of  harvesting  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  domestic  plants  of  the  International  Harvester  Co,  during  the 
selling  season  of  1918, 


Brand. 

Grain  binders. 

Mowers. 

Rakes. 

*  Com  binders. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Champion 

418 
1,087 
1,046 

0.7 
2.0 
1.9 

701 
3,166 
1,407 

1.0 
4.3 
1.9 

475 

3,753 

586 

1.3 

10.6 

1.7 

Osborne 

381 
1,196 

2  2 

Milwaukee 

6.8 

Total 

2,551 

4.6 

5,274 

7.2 

4,814 

13.6 

1,577 

9  0 

McCormick 

26,837 
26,373 

48.1 
47.3 

37,742 
30,149 

51.6 
41.2 

17,782 
12,773 

50.3 
36.1 

8,899 
7,021 

50  9 

Deering 

40  1 

Total 

55,761 

100.0 

73,165 

100.0 

35,369 

100.0 

17,497 

100  0 

In  1918  the  proportion  of  the  Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee 
brands  combined  was  smaller  for  the  number  sold  in  the  case  of 
every  one  of  the  machines  shown  than  was  their  proportion  for  the 
number  manufactured  in. 1918,  as  shown  in  Table  165, 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  machines  sold  under  the 
Champion,  Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  brands  combined  and  under  the 
McCormick  and  Deering  brands  combined  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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Kind  of  machine. 

Percentage  of  machines 
of  domestic  manufkc- 
tore  sold  in  United 
States  and  Canada. 

■ 

Champion, 
Osborne, 
and  Mil- 
waukee 
brands 
combined. 

Mccor- 
mick and 
Deering 
brands 
combined.! 

Grain  binders: 

1910 

12.9 
4.6 

14.1 
7.2 

19.8 
13.6 

15.8 
9.0 

86.3 

1918 

95.4 

Mowers: 

1910 

85.0 

1918 

92.8 

Bakes: 

1910 

79.1 

1918 - - 

86.4 

Cornbindws: 

1910 

• 

84.2 

1918 

91.0 

1  The  Piano  and  Keystwie  brands  in  1910  had  the  following  percentages  of  the  total:  For  grain  bind^^i 
0.8  per  cent:  for  mowers,  0.9  per  cent;  and  for  rakes,  1.1  per  cent.  In  1918  these  two  brands  w^e  not 
sold  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

The  above  tabulation  shows  that  the  percentage  of  the  Champion, 
Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  machines  sold  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  decreased  in  every  case  between  1910  and  1918,  while  the  per- 
centage of  the  McCormick  and  Deering  machines  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  increased  in  every  case.  The  Champion,  Osborne, 
and  Milwaukee  percentage  had  decreased  to  such  an  extent  by  1918 
that  it  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  except  for  rakes,  where 
it  was  13.6  per  cent. 

The  above  tabulations  for  number  manufactured  and  number  sold 
both  show  that  there  was  a  great  decline  between  1910  and  1918  in 
the  importance  of  these  minor  brands  of  harvesting  machines  as  com- 
pared with  the  McCormick  and  Peering  brands. 

Factorf  costs. — The  Commission  obtained  the  factory  costs  as  re- 
ported by  the  company  for  the  different  brands  of  machines  for  each 
of  the  years  1910, 1916,  and  1918. 

The  following  table  shows  the  factory  costs,  by  brands,  of  machines 
made  in  1910  as  reported  by  the  company : 

Table  168. — Factory  coats  ^  of  harvesting  machines  sold  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  by  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  1910. 


Brand. 


Champion 

Osborne 

Milwaukee" 

McCormick.... 

Deering : 

Excess  cost — Champion  over  Deering 
E  xcess  cost — O  sborne  over  D  eering . . . 


Grain  binder. 

Mower. 

Rake. 

5,6,  and 
7  foot. 

8-foot. 

166.72 

S72.22 

$26.70 

$11.68 

60.39 

68.02 

22.17 

],a39 

51.70 

63.01 

16.64 

11.06 

61.78 

58.74 

17.95 

9.74 

49.73 

56.14 

18.76 

10.12 

16.99 

17.08 

7.95 

1.56 

10.66 

12.88 

3.42 

.27 

Qdcn 
binder. 


$47.12 
47.12 
47.12 
44.21 
47.43 
S.31 
».31 


» Do  not  include  selling  expense.       « Manufactured  at  McCormick  plant.       » Less  than  Deering. 
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Tlie.  &>i:egoiiig  t^le  shows^  the  high  factory  costs  of  the  Champion 
and  Osborne  harvesting  machines  in  1910  as  compared  with  the 
McCormick  and  Deering  machines.  The  Milwaukee  machines  are 
mad©  in  the  McCormick  plant,  and  their  factory  co^«  were  not  very 
diflferent  from  those  of  the  McCormick  machines,  except  for  the  8- foot 
grain  binder  and  the  com  binder. 

Comparing  the  cost  of  Champion  and  Osborne  machines  with  the 
Deering  machines  it  would  appear  that  the  former  were  of  little 
direct  value  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.  For  example,  the  5, 
6,  and  7  foot  Champion  grain  binder  had  factory  costs  $16.99  higher 
than  the  Deering  binders^  and  the  Osborne  binders  of  the  same  size 
were  $10.66  higher  than  the  Deering  binders.  There  were  compara- 
tively small  differences  for  rakes,  while  the  Champion  and  Osborne 
com  binder  costs  were  both  $0.31  less  than  the  Deering  costs. 

The  Deering  and  McCormick  costs  did  not  differ  much,  McCor- 
mick costs  being  slightly  higher  on  grain  binders  but  lower  on  mow* 
ers,  rakes,  and  com  binders. 

The  following  table  shows  the  costs  of  the  different  machines 
shipped  in  1916 : 

Table  169. — Factory  costs  ^  of  the  International  Harvester  Co,  for  machines 
shipped  in  the  domestic  trade  Oct.  Sly  1915,  to  Oct,  SI,  1916,  as  reported  Ity  the 
company. 


Brand. 


Champion 

Osborne 

McCormick* 

Deering 

Excess  cost — Champion  over  Deering. 
Excess  cost — Osborne  over  Deering. . . 


Grain  binder. 


5, 6,  and 
7  foot. 


$74. 21 
69.32 
56.80 
54.44 
19.77 
14.88 


8-foot. 


$84.93 
78,17 
62.54 
60.23 
24.70 
17.94 


Mcrwer. 


$26.93 

23.82 

20.32 

20.40 

6.53 

3.«2 


Rake. 


$11.68 

11.71 

10.58 

1L52 

.16 

.19 


Com 
biisder. 


$59.62 
49.58 
52.56 


7.08 


1  Do  not  include  selling  expense. 

>  Includes  MUwaokee  brand,  whi(^  is  manufactttred  at  the  MeCormiek  plant. 

The  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  machines  could  not  be  separated 
for  the  above  table,  the  figures  shown  for  McCormick  being  average 
costs  of  the  McCormick  and  Milwaukee  machines  combined. 

The  table  shows  that  while  the  costs  of  all  the  different  brands  had 
advanced,  the  Champion  and  Osborne  machines  still  labored  under  an  ' 
immense  handicap,  the  Champion  costs  on  5,  6,  and  7-foot  grain 
binders  being  $19.77  higher  than  Deering  costs  and  Osborne  costs 
$14.88  higher  than  Deering.  On  mowers  the  differences  were  smaller, 
while  there  was  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  rakes  of  the  different 
brands.  The  Osborne  corn  binder  had  costs  in  1916  that  were  $7.06 
higher  than  the  Deering  costs. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  factory  costs  of  machines  manu- 
factured in  1918 : 

Table   170. — Factory  costs  ^   of  domestic   harvesting   machines   made   by  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  in  1918,  as  reported  by  the  company. 


Brand. 


Champion 

Osborne 

Milwaukee ' 

McCormick 

Deering 

Excess  cost— Champion  over  Deering. 
Excess  cost— Osborne  over  Deering- . , 


Grain 
binder, 
6-foot, 

with 
bundle 
carriers. 


s  1126. 82 
121.67 
109.05 
101. 16 

98.37 
<28.45 

23.30 


Grain 

binder. 

8-foot, 
with 

Mower. 

bundle 

carriers. 

150.97 

ii46.  i9 

44.74 

124.40 

36.95 

116.05 

39.29 

115.58 

39.69 

11.28 
5.05 

24.61 

Rake. 


C<MT1 

binder 

with 

bundle 

carrier. 


122.83 
23.62 
19.89 
20.52 
21.38 
1.45 
2.24 


1112.05 

99.56 

91.11 

101.38 


10.67 


1  Do  not  include  selling  expense. 

>  Five-foot  size. 

*  Manu&u;tured  at  McC(Ninick  plant. 

<  Excess  cost  of  5-foot  Champion  binder  over  6-foot  Deering  binder. 

The  factory  costs  of  all  the  brands  in  1918  show  large  advances 
over  the  1916  costs. 

The  Champion  and  Osborne  brands  advanced  more  than  the  other 
brands,  which  increased  the  spread  between  their  costs  and  the  costs 
of  the  other  brands. 

As  shown  in  the  table  of  1918  costs  above,  the  excess  costs  of  the 
Champion  and  Osborne  brands  over  the  Deering  brand  were  $28.45 
and  $23.30,  respectively,  for  6-foot  binders;  $11.28  and  $5.05,  re- 
spectively, for  mowers;  and  $1.45  and  $2.24,  respectively,  for  rakes. 
No  Champion  8- foot  grain  binders  or  com  binders  were  manufactured 
in  1918.  The  Osborne  8-foot  grain  binder  cost  was  $24.61  greater 
than  the  Deering  cost,  and  the  Osborne  com  binder  cost  was  $10.67 
greater  than  that  for  the  Deering. 

The  McCormick  brand  showed  somewhat  higher  cost  on  the  grain 
binders  than  the  Deering  brand,  and  somewhat  lower  cost  on  mowers 
and  rakes,  while  its  costs  on  com  binders  were  much  lower  than  the 
Deering. 

The  Milwaukee  brand,  which  is  made  at  the  McCormick  plant, 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  McCormick  brand  on  grain  binders 
and  com  binders,  and  a  little  lower  on  mowers  and  rakes. 

The  table  shows  the  extremely  unfavorable  position  of  the  Chamr 
pion  and  Osborne  brands  in  regard  to  costs  as  compared  with  the 
McCormick  and  Deering  brands.  The  Milwaukee  brand,  which 
compares  more  favorably  with  the  Deering  and  McCormick  brands, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  manufactured  at  the  McCormick  plant  and 
has  not  yet  been  sold. 

Comparison  of  total  cost  of  six  companies. — A  comparison  of 
the  total  cost  sold  of  the  McCormick  harvesting  machines  with  the 
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harvesting  machines  of  five  other  manufacturers  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  171. — Comparison  of  total  costs  sold  of  McCormiek  harvesting  machines 
and  the  harvesting  machines  of  five  other  manufacturers,  1916  and  1918. 


Manufactiu'er. 

Grain 
binder, 
6-foot. 

Mower, 
5-foot. 

Dump 

hayrake, 

10-foot. 

Cora 
binder. 

1916. 
McCormiek 

176.71 
87.81 
» 103. 21 
« 108. 93 
1  115. 26 
» 131. 89 

119.77 
151.23 
1 147. 85 
« 164. 24 
»  161. 65 
» 202. 73 

S27.72 
31.24 
33.23 
33.10 
36.69 
40.92 

45.09 
56.03 
48.50 
52.65 
56.56 
65.35 

114.79 

15.44 

18.62 

» 14. 76 

<18.33 

21.08 

24.54 
29.05 
28.23 
»25.44 
<32.07 
34.43 

$72. 10 

1 

88.87 

2 

94.66 

3 

4 

100.51 

5 

135.53 

1918. 
McCwmick 

112.02 

1  

152. 78 

2 

129.71 

3 

4 

151.36 

5 

215.63 

1  7-foot  size. 


s  With  transportation  truck. 


» 8-foot  size. 


*  9-foot  size. 


Total  cost  sold  includes  factory  cost  and  selling,  general,  and  ad- 
ministrative expense. 

The  total  costs  of  the  International  for  the  McCormiek  machine 
were  lower  in  both  1916  and  1918  than  the  machines  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  especially  for  the  grain  binder  and  corn  binder.  The 
McCormiek  costs  would  be  even  lower  were  the  inter-company  profits 
of  several  dollars  per  machine  in  the  steel  furnished  by  the  sub- 
sidiary steel  plant  eliminated. 

Effect  of  final  decree. — It  is  apparent  from  the  facts  given  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  section  that  the  separation  of  the  Cham- 
pion, Osborne,  and  Milwaukee  brands  and  the  Champion  and 
Osborne  harvester  works  from  the  International  Harvester  Co.  will 
have  little  effect  on  the  dominating  position  of  that  company  in  the 
harvesting-machine  line,  especially  as  regards  grain  binders.  This 
results  from  three  factors:  (1)  The  small  and  constantly  decreasing 
importance  of  those  brands  and  plants  as  compared  with  the  other 
brands  and  plants  retained  by  the  company;  (2)  the  large  and  con- 
stantly increasing  excess  factory  costs  of  two  of  the  three  brands  sur- 
rendered as  compared  with  the  factory  costs  of  the  two  brands  re;- 
tained;  and  (3)  the  low  total  cost,  of  the  McCormiek  and  Deering 
harvesting  machines  as  compared  with  the  total  costs  of  the  harvest- 
ing machines  manufactured  by  other  companies. 

This  indicates  that  the  International  Harvester  Co.  need  not  fear 
the  competition  of  any  company  to  which  it  sells  the  above-named 
plants  and  brands,  nor  of  any  company  already  manufacturing  har- 
vesting machines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  International  is  still 
manufacturing  the  Osborne  and   Champion  lines  and  selling  the 
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machises  to  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co.  and  B.  F.  Avery  &  Sons 
at  certain  prices  mutually  agreed  upon.  And,  as  already  stated,  it 
has  not  yet  sold  the  Milwaukee  line  nor  the  Champion  or  Osborne 
plants.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  up  to  the  present  the  final 
decree  has  not  much  affected  the  harvesting  machine  lines  of  the 
Intematicmal  Harvester  Co.,  nor  will  it  do  so  when  the  decree  has 
been  complied  with  completely. 

Section  7. — ^Profits  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co. 

The  final  decree  did  not  touch  upon  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  competitive  power  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  This  is 
the  profit  which  that  company  derives  through  its  ownership  of  the 
Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  property.  In  fact,  the  large  profits  derived 
f r(»n  this  property  further  reduce  the  already  low  costs  of  the  Inter- 
national's implements  so  that  other  companies  are  at  greater  dis- 
advantage than  appears  in  Table  171.  That  the  ownership  of  the 
steel  plants  is  not  necessary  to  the  implement  business  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  no  other  implement  manufacturer  owns  any.  Indeed 
a  steel  plant  which  embraces,  as  this  one  does,  ore  mines,  ore  vessels, 
coal  mines,  coke  ovens,  and  blast  furnaces,  in  addition  to  the  steel 
works  and  rolling  mills,  in  order  to  be  efficient  requires  such  a  large 
output  that  no  farm  implement  manufacturer  could  use  its  entire 
product.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  International,  although  its  sales 
are  larger  than  the  combined  sales  of  the  other  25  companies  that 
are  covered  by  the  investigation,  now  uses  in  its  implement  plants 
less  than  half  of  the  product  of  its  steel  plants. 

The  large  profits  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  172. — Profits  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.,  1913-1918,  as  revised  hp  the 

Commission, 


Year. 


1913 

1914 

1915 

19ie 

1917 

1918 

Average. 


Net  income 

Invested 

Net  sales. 

before 
charging 

capita], 
includ&ig 

interest. 

borrowiDgs.! 

•  110,596^361 

$3,34(),735 

110,408,896 

5,188,640 

I,202,52» 

10,658,372 

8,187,369 

2,675,142 

11,413,068 
1^287,054 

17,111,390 

7,401,381 

26,464,267 
27,443,400 

12,065,620 

10,171,133 

9,703,435 

12,065,434 

15,831,905 

6,064,139 

10,883,163 

Percent 

of  net 

income  to 

invested 

capital. 


32 
11 

23 
72 
119 
89 
5% 


1  The  bivestment  shown  here  is  aboat  $5,500,000  less  thaa  the  investment  shown  on  the  oompaffv's 
books.  The  reduction  made  by  the  Commission  was  mainly  in  the  excessive  ore  mine  values.  (See 
Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  pp.  lUr-ll?,  221w) 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  made  an, 
average  annual  return  on  investment  of  56  per  cent  for  the  six-year 
period^  1913-1918,  inclusive.  The  highest  return  was  119  per  cent  in 
1917,  and  the  lowest  was  11  per  cent  in  1914. 
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The  average  annual  net  income  for  the  six-year  period  was  $6,064,- 
1S9,  which  was  made  on  average  annual  net  sales  amounting  to 
$15,831,905.  The  greatest  annual  net  income  was  $12,055,620  in 
1917i  which  was  made  on  annual  net  sales  amounting  to  $26,464,267. 

During  normal  times  in  1913  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  made  32  per 
cent  on  investment.  During  the  two  years  the  United  States  was 
engaged  in  the  war  the  profit  averaged  98  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  sales  and  profits  of  the  raw-ma- 
terial companies,  the  railroad  properties,  and  the  implement  com- 
panies of  the  International  Harvester  combination,  by  years,  from 
1913  to  1918,  inclusive: 

Table  173. — Sales ^  net  income^  and  investment  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.,  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  and  International  Har- 
vester Corporation,  separated  as  between  the  subsidiary  raw  material,  rail- 
road, and  impletnent  and  twine  companies,  1913-1918,  as  revised  by  the 
Conmiission, 


Company. 


1913. 


Wisconsin  Steel  Co. . . . 
Wisconsin  Lumber  Co. 
McLeod&Co 


Total,  raw-material  companies. 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


Total 


1914. 


Wisconsin  Steel  Co. . . . 
Wisconsin  Lumber  Co. 
McLeod&Co 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


NetSales.i 


$10,596,361 

401,287 

6,014,228 


17,011,876 
'ii4,*i85*560' 


131,197,436 


5,188,640 
143,831 

5,066,638 


10,399,109 
'i04,'683;375' 


Total 114,482,484 


1915. 


Wisconsin  Steel  Co. . . . 
Wisconsin  Lumber  Co. 
McIyeod&Co 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


Total, 


8,187,369 

198,642 

4,830,826 


13,216,837 
'i6d,'873,'578' 


Net  income 
before  charg- 
ing interest  .2 


$3,346,735 
<  67, 087 
*  27, 263 


3,252,385 

140,587 

19,752,137 


23,146,109 


Capital 

invested, 

including 

borrowings 

and  outside 

investments. 


$10,403,896 
1,461,231 
3,300,609 


15,165,736 

1,778,102 

192,171,405 


209,115,243 


1,202,525 

*  101,678 

65,027 


1,165,874 

61,700 

16,883,528 


18,101,102 


2,675,142 

« 119,981 

153,563 


2,708,724 

111,760 

17,288,201 


114,090,415         20,108,685 


10,658,372 
1.636,312 
1,761,353 


13,956,037 

1,846,284 

222,949,636 


238,751,957 


Percent 

of  net 

income 

to  capital 

invested.' 


11,413,088 

1,758,844 
1,137,857 


14,309,789 

1,855,595 

224,336,314 


240,501,698 


32.17 
M.59 

«.83 


21.45 

7.91 

10.28 


11.07 


11.28 

«6.62 

3.69 


8.35 
2.80 

7.57 


7.58 


23.44 
*6.82 
13.50 


18.99 
6.02 
7.71 


8.36 


1  Sales  and  net  income  of  the  three  raw -material  companies  include  sales  and  profits  on  sales  to  the  imple- 
ment companies  of  the  International  as  well  as  those  to  outside  companies. 

*  Total  net  income  of  all  companies  before  charging  interest  as  shown  in  the  above  tables  is  before  adjust- 
ing the  profits  in  the  steel  from  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  works  in  inventories  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

s  The  percentage  of  total  net  income  to  invested  capital  is  for  the  International  Harvester  Co.  and  Inter- 
national Harvester  Corporation  and  their  subsidiaries  combined  and  not  coTUolidated  as  given  in  Ch^.  III. 

*Loss. 
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Table  llS.—SaleSj  net  income,  and  investment  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co,,  International  Harvester  Co,  of  New  Jersey,  and  International  Har^ 
vester  Corporation,  etc. — Continued. 


Company. 


Wisconsin  Steel  Co. . . . 
Wisconsin  Lumber  Co. 
McLeod&Co.... 


1916. 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


Total. 


1917. 

Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  and  steel  department  2, 

Wisconsin  Lumber  Co 

McLeod  &  Co 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  companies. 


Total. 


1918. 

Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  and  steel  department  2. 

Wisconsin  Lumber  Co 

McLeod  &  Co 


Total 

Railroad  companies 

Implement  and  twine  compfinies. 


Total. 


Net  sales. 


117,111,390 

385,312 

6,689,671 


24,186,373 
'i65,'6ii,'35i' 


129,827,724 


26,464,267 

623,343 

11,469,805 


38,557,415 
'l36,'378,'828' 


174,936,243 


27,443,400 
559,765 


38,347,674 
'i68,*i7i,*5i8 


206,519,192 


Net  income 
before  charg- 
ing interest. 


7,401,381 
189,786 
232,045 


7,543,640 

169,992 

20,576,997 


28,290,629 


12,055,620 

93,155 

635,246 


12,784,021 

58,418 
29,775,664 


42,618,103 


9,703,433 
135,581 
336,462 


10,175,476 

1105,580 

35,988,743 


46,058,639 


Capital 

invested, 

including 

borrowings 

and  outside 

investments. 


110,287,054 
1,749,915 
1,825,196 


13,862,165 

1,927,966 

219,564,552 


235,354,683 


10,171,133 
1,751,627 
2,657,874 


14,580,634 

2,015,603 

224,195,049 


240,791,286 


12,065,434 
1,518,186 
4,101,789 


17,685,409 

1,835,146 

235,833,131 


255,353,686 


Percent 

of  net 

income 

to  capital 

invested. 


71.95 
15.14 
12.71 


54.42 
8.82 
9.37 


12.02 


118.53 

5.32 

23.90 


87.63 

2.90 

13.28 


17.70 


80.43 
8.93 

8.20 


67.54 
15.75 
15.26 


18.04 


iLoss. 

s  The  ore  mines  in  Minnesota  and  the  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills  at  Chicago  of  the  Wisconsin  Steel 
Co.  were  transferred  to  the  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey  on  Dec.  31, 1916.  The  Wisconsin 
Steel  Co.  still  retained  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens  in  Kentucky. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  total  amounts  of  the  annual 
sales  shown  in  the  preceding  tables  do  not  agree  with  the  amounts 
of  the  net  sales  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  shown  in  Chapter 
III.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  tables  given  in 
this  chapter  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  and  International  Harvester  Corporation  are  treated  as  separate 
companies,  inter-company  sales  between  them  and  their  subsidiaries 
not  being  eliminated,  whereas  in  Chapter  III  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  and  the  International  Harvester  Corporation  and  their 
subsidiaries  have  been  consolidated  and  considered  as  one  company, 
consequently  eliminating  such  inter-company  sales. 

The  table  shows  the  financial  results  for  the  raw-material  com- 
panies as  though  they  were  independent  concerns — ^that  is,  their  net 
sales  and  net  income  include  the  sales  and  income  from  sales  to  the 
implement  companies  of  the  International  as  well  as  on  those  to  the 
outside  concerns.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  indicate  the  real  profits 
obtained  by  the  International  through  its  ownership  of  its  steel 
properties. 
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The  rate  of  return  on  investment  for  the  steel  business  was  very 
large  every  year,  ranging  from  11^8  per  cent  in  1914  to  118.53  per 
cent  in  1917. 

The  lumber  company  was  unprofitable,  showing  losses  in  the  first 
four  years  and  moderate  profits  only  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  fiber  company,  McLeod  &  Co.,  showed  a  small  loss  in  1913^ 
small  profits  in  1914,  fairly  high  profits  in  1915  and  1916,  high 
profits  in  1917 — about  24  per  cent — and  moderate  profits  in  1918. 

The  railroads  averaged  fair  profits  for  such  property  during  the 
period  1913  to  1917,  inclusive,  and  showed  a  loss  of  about  6  per  cent 
in  1918. 

The  implement  and  twine  companies  showed  generally  only  fair 
profits  during  the  period  1913  to  1916,  inclusive,  but  showed  profits 
for  1917  and  1918  that  may  be  considered  large  for  a  company  of 
such  size  with  such  a  variety  of  product  and  with  such  an  extensive 
control  of  the  industry,  and  consequently  with  such  small  risk  or 
hazard. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  that  the  excessive  profits  made 
on  steel  had  the  effect  of  further  increasing  the  total  profits  of  all 
companies  combined,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  low  profits  and  even 
losses  of  the  lumber,  fiber,  and  railroad  concerns.  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  rate  of  profit  on  investment  made  by  imple- 
ment and  twine  companies  and  by  the  steel  company : 


Year. 


1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917, 
1918. 


Implement 

and  twine 

companies.! 


10.28 

7.67 

7.71 

9.37 

13.28 

15.26 


Steel 
company. 


32.17 
11.28 
23.44 
71.96 
118.53 
80.43 


1  Bef(ve  the  adiustment  of  inter-company  profit  in  the  steel  purchased  from  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.  in 
the  inventwies  of  the  Int^national  Harvester  Co. 

The  above  tabulation  shows  why  the  steel  profits  enhanced  the 
profits  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  as  an  entirety  to  a  rate 
higher  than  was  earned  by  the  implement  and  twine  companies,  al- 
though the  steel  investment  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
investment  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 

In  so  far  as  the  steel  company  sold  its  products  to  the  implement 
companies  of  the  combination,  it  charged  such  companies  the  market 
prices.  If  it  had  not  done  so,  the  costs  of  the  implements  manu- 
factured by  the  implement  companies  would  be  largely  reduced. 
But  whichever  way  the  combination  chose  to  charge  these  materials, 
it  is  evident  that  the  net  result  to  the  combination  as  a  whole  was  the 
same.    From  a  competitive  point  of  view,  however,  it  greatly  in- 
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creased  the  combination's  power  to  dictate  prices  because  of  lower 
fiet  costs. 

Section  8. — Character  of  dissolution  that  would  restore  competition. 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
chapter,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  final,  decree  of 
November  2,  1918,  will  fail  in  its  purpose  to  "restore  competitive 
conditions  in  the  United  States  in  the  interstate  business  in  harvest- 
ing machines  and  other  agricultural  implements.'^  The  court,  how- 
ever, stated  in  the  final  decree  that  in  the  event  such,  competitive 
conditions  were  not  restored  "  at  the  expiration  of  18  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  existing  war  "  the  United  States  should  have 
the  right  to  such  further  relief  as  shall  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  condition  in  harmony  with  the  law. 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  further  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  decree. 

The  monopolistic  power  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is 
chiefly  with  respect  to  harvesting  machine  lines,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  grain  binders*  The  maintenance  of  this  monopo- 
listic power  is  aided  by  the  steel-making  business  of  the  company. 

The  division  of  the  business  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
therefore,  should  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  effectively  the  har- 
vesting machine  lines  and  to  separate  therefrom  the  steel  business, 
which  is  obviously  too  large  to  be  left  with  either  of  them.  To  make 
any  such  division  of  the  harvesting  machine  lines  effective  in  re- 
storing competition  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  separate  the  McCor- 
mick  and  Deering  plants  and  the  McCormick  and  Deering  brands. 
It  would  also  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  enforce  absolute  separaticMi 
of  ownership  of  the  stock  in  the  new  companies  to  be  organized. 

On  this  basis  it  is  suggested  that  the  plants  and  business  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  be  so  divided  that  there  shall  be  at  least 
two  implement  companies  and  a  steel  oomjmny,  the  Deering  and  Mc- 
Cormick plants  being  in  different  companies.  It  is  not  very  im- 
portant what  is  done  with  the  lumber  company  or  the  fiber  company. 
Merely  as  a  concrete  illustration  of  this  idea  the  following  division  is 
suggested : 

Implement  company  A.         Im/plement  company  B,         Steel  company, 

Deering.  McCormick.  Steel  works. 

Milwaukee.  McCormick  tractor.  Ore  mines. 

Osborne  tillage.  Akron.  Coal  mines. 

Piano.  Weber^ 

Keystone  Parlln  &  Orend^M-ff. 

Chattanooga.  St  Paul. 

Chatham  (Canada).  Hamilton  (Canada) 

Lubertzy  (Russia).  Neuss  (Gfermany). 

Craiz  (Prance).  Norrkoping  (Sweden). 
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The  j^im  of  dissolution  as  oixtliQed  above  aescime»  that  the  decree 
of  the  district  court  of  November  2^  1918^  is  to  remaini  ia  force  so 
far  as  it  r^uires  the  sale  by  the  iBtemational  Harv^ester  Cov  of  ifcs 
Osborne,  Championy  amd  Mitwaukee  harvesting  lines  and  its  Osborne 
harvester  plant  and  Champion  plant.  If  such  a  dissolution  as  that 
suggested  above  were  effected  it  wcmld  appear  no  longer  necessary  to 
*  make  any  restriction  with  respect  to  Urn  number  of  dealers  handling 
the  implement&  of  eitl^i?  &f  the  proposed  new  eompaniea  in  any  town. 
^  It  is  nesee^itry  ta  separate  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants  and 
brands  because  it  is  these  that^  iUegalfy  cenuMned  in  1%^  have  given 
the  International  Harvester  Co^  its  monopolistic  portion  in  the  har- 
vesting-machine lines.  By  their  voliime  of  output,^  their  law  cost  of 
production,  and  their  reputation  in  the  trade,  the  possession  of  these 
two  plants:  and  brands  makes  effective  competition  from,  any  other 
impl^n^it  manufacturer  illusory. 

The  ownership  of  iron  and  steel  wori^  and  ore  and  eoal  mTnes  by 
the  International  Harvests  Co.,  apart  from  the  fo^iiidry  equipment, 
which  ia  not  a  part  of  the  steel  property,  is  nd?  a  necessary  £^d;ure 
in  the  successful  operation  of  a  coae^n  manufacturing  agricultural 
impl^oaents.  Such  ownership,  however,  especially  of  the  steel  in- 
terests, increases  the  monopoHstic  position  of  the  Internatioanl  Har- 
vester Co.  by  furnishing  it  either  with  large  profits  from  the  stml 
business  or  with  materials  at  cost,  which,  in  view  of  the  Interna- 
tionaTs  already  low  cost  of  manoif acture,.  makea  effective  competition 
from  other  companies  on  harvesting  machines  impossible. 

One  of  .the  most  important  considerations  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  division  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  absolute  separation  in  the  ownership  of  the  stock  in  the 
several  new  companies  to  be  organized,  which  was  demanded  bj  the 
Attorney  General  in  1912,  Community  of  interest  established  by 
pro  rata  distribution  of  the  stocks  of  the  new  companies  among  the 
stockholders  of  the  old  companies  would  prevent  the  development 
of  real  competition  between  thenu  This  danger  is  especialEy  to  be 
feared  as  a  single  family  group  of  stockholders  would  apparently 
have  an  effective  control  and  perhaps  a  majority  interest  in.  the  stock 
of  each  of  the  new  companies. 

The  specious  objection  formerly  raised  that  any  such  division?  as 
cmtlined  above  would  jeopardize  the  foreign  business  and  exports  of 
the  company  is  certainly  no  longer  of  any  force  whatever.  Each 
of  the  two  implement  companies  in  such  a  division  of  the  implement 
business  would  have  plants  in  the  United  States,  Canjada.,  and 
Eu?rope,  and,  in  regard  to  the  export  business  frcan  the  United 
l^ates  plants,  these  two  companies,  and  other  imp^em^^  companies 
al^>,  if  they  so  desired,,  could  now  form  a  company  under  the  Webb- 
,,  Pomerene  Act  for  the  export  of  impfements. 
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In  the  above  dissolution  plan  for  the  separation  of  the  McCormick 
and  Deering  plants  and  the  steel  business,  the  other  plants  are 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  a  practically  full  line  to  each 
of  the  two  implement  companies  resulting  from  the  division.  A 
full  line  is  one  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the  implement 
business  and  one  that  is  apparently  bound  to  be  an  even  more  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  future.  It  represents  opportunities  for ' 
greater  advantages  in  the  sale  of  goods,  greater  security  in  the  risk 
element,  and  better  facilities  for  securing  the  best  retail  dealers. 
Expansion  of  business  in  the  direction  of  the  full  line,  whether  by 
growth  of  a  single  concern  or  the  consolidation  of  several  concerns, 
when  confined  to  normally  related  lines,  does  not  present  the  ob- 
jectionable and  monopolistic  features  of  a  combination  of  com- 
peting producers.  Expansion  of  business  in  this  direction  does  not 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  competition,  but  rather  to  increase  it. 
Therefore,  the  plan  suggested  above  for  the  division  of  the  business 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
establishing  for  each  of  the  new  implement  companies,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  full  line  of  implements. 

That  the  two  companies  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
combination  would  have  a  comparatively  full  line  at  the  domestic 
plants  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  174. — Distribution  between  proposed  companies  "A"  and  "  B  "  of  number 
of  marchines  shipped  from  United  States  factories  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  season  of  1916} 


Kind  of  machine. 


Grain  machines: 

Grain  binders 

Reapers 

Headers 

Harvester  thresher 

Strippers 

Grass  machines: 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Rakes,  side-delivery 

Rakes,  sweep 

Tedders 

Stackers 

Hay  loaders 

Com  machines: 

C<Mii  binders 

Shredders,  small 

Shredders,  large 

Ensila^  cutters 

C<HTi  planters 

Com  pickers 

Shelters,  hand 

Shellers,  power 

Tillage  implements: 

Cultivators,  l-horse 

CultivatOTS,  2-horse 

Disk  harrows 

Harrows,  peg-tooth  section. 

Harrows,  spring-tooth 

Plows ». 


United  States  plants. 


Company  A. 


Number. 

50,173 

9,758 

4,160 

503 

500 

76,416 

29,761 

7,023 


97 
12*949 

8,790 

324 

6 


9,739 
264 

6,282 
772 

30,736 
15,136 
57,639 
72,681 
34,714 


Company  B. 


Nwmber. 

53,511 

9,898 

4,033 

160 


89,801 
36,790 


10,846 
"2,'422 


11,733 

460 

125 

2,156 

4,601 

106 


23,571 

8,835 


33,704 


1  Implements  manufactured  by  the  Chattanooga  Plow  Co.  ara  not  included,  but  those  of  the  Parlin  & 
Orendorfl  Co.  are  included  in  the  table. 
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Table  174. — Distribution  between  proposed  companies  "A"  and  "  B  "  of  number 
of  machines  shipped  from  United  States  factories  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.,  season  of  1916 — <Uontinued. 


Kind  of  machine. 


Seeding  machines: 

Seeders,  broadcast 

Drills...... 

Wagons  and  spreaders: 

Wagons,  1-hOTse 

Wagons,  2-horse 

Gears,  l-hwse 

Gears,  2-horse 

Manure  spreaders 1 

Cream  separators ^ 

Engines  and  motors: 

Engines,  1-horse 

Engines,  all  others 

Tractors,  8-16  and  10-20 

Tractors,  all  others 

Motor  trucks 

Motor-truck  chassis 

Miscellaneous: 

EInife  grinders 

Feed  grinders 

Twine - pounds. 


Approximate  factory  cost . 


United  States  plants. 


CJompany  A. 


Number. 
25 
228 

229 

9,732 

3 

3,564 

14,296 

18,012 

4,320 

5,184 

2,127 

611 


8,663 

4,493 

114,400,353 


Company  B. 


Number. 


251 

12,082 

1,918 

7,990 


7,877 
4,936 
8,168 

354 
2,070 

370 

16,719 


101,673,742 


$24,300,000  i  $26,100,030 


As  shown  by  the  above  table  company  B  has  practically  a  full  line 
of  implements,  as  has  also  company  A,  except  for  plows.  But  the 
Chattanooga  Plow  Co.,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  table,  has 
been  assigned  to  company  A  according  to  the  pfan  on  page  674,  and 
this  would  give  this  company  a  line  of  plows,  thus  completing  full 
lines  for  both  companies.  Both  companies  would  be  substantially 
equal  in  size  also,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  implements  shipped  by 
each  and  by  the  approximate  total  factory  cost  given  at  the  end  of  the 
table. 

That  the  two  companies  would  be  substantially  equal  in  size  is  also 
indicated  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  manufacturing  costs 
at  domestic  and  foreign  plants  for  company  A  and  company  B  in  1918 : 

Table  175. — Factory  costs  of  machines  manufactured  by  plants  of  proposed  "A" 

and  "  B  "  companies  for  year  ending  Oct.  i,  1918. 


Plant. 


A  company: 
Domestic— 

Deering 

Milwaukee 

Osborne  tillage  and  twine » . 

Piano 

Keystone 

Chattanooga « 


Total,  domestic. 


Machines. 


$9,684,649 

16,103,257 

2,039,893 

2,901,607 

2,417,992 


33,147,398 


Repairs. 


$1,713,101 

1,046,836 

120,301 

302,609 

60,798 


3,243,645 


Twine. 


$13,870,084 
'"6,679,415 


19,949,499 


Total. 


$25,267,834 

17,150,093 

8,239,609 

3,204,216 

2,478,790 

400,000 


55,740,542 


1  Cost  of  Osborne  tillaee  implements  and  repairs  estimated  at  half  the  total  cost  of  all  machines  and 
repairs  manufactured  at  that  plant. 


3pairs  manuiaciurea  at  mat  pianc. 
s  Estimated  and  not  divid^  as  between  machines  and  repairs. 
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Table  175* — Fdetary  costs  of  muGhin€»  mamifaetured  by  plwMs  of  proposed  "J." 
and  "  B  "  c&mpames  for  year  ending  Oct,  i,  1918 — Con  tinned. 


Plant. 

Machines. 

Repairs. 

Twine. 

Total. 

A  company— Ckmtinued. 
Forelen— 

Chatham  (.rariRilft) 

710,117 
2,866,444 
1,493,891 

10,769 
98,815 
65,386 

720,886 

Lubertzv  (Russia)  * 

2,965,259 

Croix  f  Brance)  * 

730,948 

2,290,224 

Total,  foreign 

5,070,452 

174,969 

730,948 

6,976,369 

Total,  domestic  and  foreign 

38,217,850 

3,418,614 

20,680,447 

62,716j911 

B  oomnany: 
Domestic— 

TWr»r,nrTninlr  harvfistM* 

12,216,090 
8,056,802 
9,968,658 
2,582,230 

2,021,080 

919,125 

750,438 

60,067 

15,885,526 

30,122,696 
8,975.927 

McCormiick  tractor  -  t  - - 

Atoon 

10,719,096 
2,642,297 

WebOT 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  * 

2,372,785 

St.  Paul 

4,052,817 

4,052,817 

Total,  domestic 

32,823,780 

3,750,710 

19,938,343 

68,886,618 

Foreign— 

I  fimilton  (Canada) 

5,140,511 

594,608 

1,383,297 

411,358 
37,023 
73,950 

5,551,869 
886,736 

NorrkoDins  (Sweden)  i 

255,105 
1,240,495 

Neuss  (Oomanv)*  -  -   • .. 

2,697,742 

Total,  foreign 

7,118,416 

622,331 

1,495,600 

9,136,347 

Total,  domestic  and  foreign 

39,942,196 

4,273,041 

21,433,943 

68,021,965 

Grand  total,  A  and  B '. 

78,160,046 

7,691,665 

42,114,390 

130,738,876 

1  European  plants  for  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1914. 

2  Estimated,  and  not  divided  as  between  machines  and  repairs. 

In  making  the  division  along  the  lines  described  above  the  object 
in  view  should  be  the  establisliment  of  a  number  of  efficient  com- 
petitors, and  this  number  depends  lar-gely  on  the  character  of  the 
independent  companies  with  which  these  separated  parts  of  the  com- 
bination will  have  to  compete. 

The  competitors  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  also  in  respect  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  different  lines  of  implements*  There  are^ 
however^  several  large  concerns,  each  of  which  is  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  variety  of  implements;  such,  for  example,  are 
Deere  &  Co.,  the  Emerson-Brantingham  Co*,  the  Moline  Plow  €o;,  and 
the  Eock  Island  Plow  Co.,  besides  others  which  are  already  important 
or  in  the  process  of  extending  their  operations.  There  is  no  reason, 
of  course,  for  making  such  a  division  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.'s  business  as  would  make  the  several  parts  weaker  than  the  ex- 
isting independent  concerns,  but  the  division  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  krger  of  these  independent  concerns  will  be  put 
in  the  position  of  being  reas(Miably  effective^  competitors^ 

That  the  Intematit)nal  Harvester  Co.  now  overshadows  the  other 
implement  companies  isr  siiown  by  the  following  table : 
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Table  176. — Investment  and  i%et  sales  of  International  Harvester  Co,  and  the 

five  next  largest  farm-implement  companies^  1918. 


MannfiEkcttirer. 


1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

Total 

IntematioDal  Harvester  Co 


$46,319,600 

22,915,853 

20,660,426 

10,658,800 

8,368,381 


108,923,150 
238,903,066 


Net  sales. 


$39,949,172 

19,562,316 

11,890,258 

11,751,707 

9,655,623 


92,809,076 
193,604,388 


Now,  as  formerly,  the  strongest  hold  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  on  the  implement  trade  is  its  predominant  position  in  harv^esting 
machines,  which  again  indicates  the  importance  of  separating  the 
ownership  of  the  McCormick  and  Deering  plants.  A  comparison  of 
the  production  of  harvesting  machines  by  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  and  by  the  independents  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  1911, 
just  before  the  suit  was  brought,  and  also  for  1918,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available : 

m 

Takle  177» — Proportion  of  the  total  production^  of  specified  harvesting  machines 
in  the  United  States  made  hy  the  International  Harvester  Co.  in  1911  and 
1918. 


Ifocbiiie. 


Grain  binder 

Com  binder 

Mowers 

Side-delivery  and  dump  hay  rakes. 


1911 


1918 


Total 
number. 


168,904 

» 19,693 

315, 171 

"228,271 


Intecnational  Har- 
vester Co. 


Number. 


146,981 
« 14,874 
241,285 
164,246 


Per  cent. 


87.0 
75.5 
76.6 
72.0 


Total 
number. 


181,593 

37,268 

1 187,310 

99,842 


International  Har- 
vester Co. 


Number. 


53,281 

27,002 

111,501 

*  57,402 


Per  cent. 


65.3 
72.5 
59.5 
67.5 


1  Including  estimated  production  for  one  small  company. 

*  Production  for  1909;  figures  for  1911  not  available. 
«  Of  these,  14,400  are  estimated. 

*  Including  estimated  production  for  side-delivery  rakes. 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  pro- 
portion of  harvesting  machines  made  by  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  in  1918  as  compared  with  1911,  which  was  partly  due  to  the 
growth  of  several  of  its  largest  competitors  and  partly  to  the  cutting 
off  of  export  trade  in  1918,  in  which  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
was  by  far  the  largest  factor. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  control  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
in  the  harvesting  machine  trade  declined  from  roughly  80  per  cent  in 
1911  (taking  account  of  quantity  and  value  of  machines)  to  about  64 
per  cent  in  1918.  While  there  was,  therefore,  a  considerable  decline 
in  its  proportion  of  this  business  the  percentage  remaining  in  its 
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hands  is  so  great  that  it  still  retains  its  dominating  position  in  th© 
industry,  on  the  basis  of  the  quantity  produced.  Furthermore  when 
consideration  is  also  given  to  the  costs  of  production  of  its  two  great 
harvesting  machine  plants,  the  McCormick  and  Deering  works,  it 
is  evident  that  the  independents  are  unable  to  offer  any  serious  com- 
petition in  harvesting  machines. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  division  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  in  the  manner  recommended  above  (see 
p.  674) ,  while  safeguarding  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  would  bring  about  a  competitive 
situation  more  in  conformity  with  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  give 
each  of  the  implement  companies  into  which  the  combination  is  to  be 
divided  a  substantially  full  line  and  a  larger  implement  business  than 
any  present  independent  company.  It  would  also  separate  the  Wis- 
consin Steel  properties  from  any  implement  company,  thereby  remov- 
ing one  of  the  present  great  artificial  competitive  advantages  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  In  other  words,  the  Commission  believes 
that  any  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
which  will  be  adequate  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  competition 
in  the  harvesting  machine  lines  must  provide:  (1)  For  giving  the 
McCormick  plant  and  brand  and  the  Deering  plant  and  brand  to  two 
independent  implement  companies;  (2)  the  separation  of  the  steel 
business  from  both  of  these  companies;  and  (3)  an  absolutely  distinct 
and  separate  stock  ownership  for  each  of  these  three  divisions. 
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EXHIBIT  h — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  22  farm  implements  in 
1916  and  1918  as  reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the 
Commission. 

Table  I. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  walking  plaws  in  1916  as  reported  by 
the  fnanufacturer  ,and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manuiiacturer. 

Size 

in 

inches. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

8 

12 
12 
12 

$1.11 

3.05 
3.02 
2.95 

3.75 
3.47 
3.53 
3.06 
3.33 
3.26 
3.22 
3.18 

$1.11 

3.05 
2.99 
2.95 

3.74 
3.47 
3.53 
3.06 
3.30 
3.24 
3.22 
3.18 

$0.41 

.99 

.64 

1.08 

1.33 
1.04 
1.23 
1.03 
.96 
1.27 
1.10 
1.10 

$0.41 

.99 

.64 

1.08 

1.33 
1.04 
1.23 
1.03 
.96 
1.27 
1.10 
1.10 

i$0.92 

2.49 
1.68 
1.37 

2.76 
2.53 
2.34 
2.82 
1.63 
1.89 
1.43 
1.71 

$0.67 

1.37 
1.66 
1.37 

2.40 
1.76 
2.34 
2.06 
1.61 
1.89 
1.68 
1.99 

$0.90 

1.66 
2.36 
1.72 

1.14 
.54 
3.55 
3.28 
2.46 
2.95 
1.73 
3.31 

$0.62 

1.93 
1.60 
2.54 

1.18 
2.53 
2.99 
3.29 
2.09 
2: 41 
3.42 
3.24 

$3.34 

8.19 
7.70 
7.12 

8.98 
7.58 
10.65 
10.19 
8.38 
9.^7 
7.48 
9.30 

$2.81 

2 

7.34 

3 : 

6.89 

4 

7.94 

5 

8.65 

6. :. 

8.80 

7 

10.09 

8 

9.44 

9 

7.96 

10 

8.81 

11 

9.42 

12... 

9.51 

>  Includes  interest. 


Table  II. — Com>parison  of  estimated  costs  of  walking  plows  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Size 

in 

inches. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

gen^tiland 

adminLstrative 

• 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

8 

12 
12 
12 

$2.27 

6.11 
6.23 
5.76 

6.41 
8.23 
7.56 
5.83 
7.42 
7.05 
6.22 
7.16 

$2.20 

6.16 
5.69 
5.76 

6.40 
7.37 
7.57 
5.83 
7.35 
7.04 
6.22 
7.08 

$0.44 

1.32 

.75 

1.29 

1.53 
1.13 
1.25 
1.15 
1.24 
1.40 
1.25 
1.26 

$0.44 

1.32 

.75 

1.29 

1.53 
1.13 
1.25 
1.15 
1.24 
1.40 
1.25 
1.26 

$0.66 

3.69 
2.86 
3.51 

2.77 
2.46 
2.54 
3.63 
2.71 
3.04 
2.57 
2.06 

$0.86 

1.46 
2.73 
2.45 

2.30 
1.87 
2.54 
2.50 
2.50 
2.91 
3.41 
2.26 

$1.59 

2.52 

13.29 

2.32 

1.97 

.45 

2.78 

4.10 

«3.57 
6.32 
3.01 

»6.90 

$0.91 

2.45 
2.35 
2.87 

2.16 
3.23 
2.42 
4.24 
3.27 
3.30 
4.25 
5.93 

$4.96 

13.64 
13.13 
12.88 

12.68 
12.27 
14.13 
14.71 
14.94 
17.81 
13.05 
17.38 

$4.41 

2 

11.39 

3 

11.52 

4 

12.37 

5 

6 

12.39 
13.60 

7 

13.78 

8 

13.81 

9 

14.36 

10 

14.65 

11 

15.13 

12 

16.53 

'  Includes  34  cents  freight, 
s  Includes  28  cents  freight. 
*  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 
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Table  III. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  sulky  plows  in  1916  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Size 

in 

inches. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

2 

14 

Ui 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

$11.18 

12.42 

13.77 
15.35 
14.50 
12.21 
13.13 
13.33 
15.86 
15.02 
12.27 

110.43 

12.42 

13.*77 
15.23 
14.51 
12.21 
13.02 
13.33 
14.61 
14.94 
12.27 

$1.73 

2.73 

1.67 
2.98 
2.01 
2.24 
2.15 
2.30 
3.08 
2.40 
2.60 

$1.73 

2.73 

1.67 
2.98 
2.01 
2.24 
2.15 
2.30 
3.08 
2.40 
2.60 

i$3.60 

3.49 

4.24 

6.38 

3.85 

6.32 

3.74 

2.99- 

7.50 

3.58 

3.53 

$3.60 

3.49 

2.31 
5.36 
3.85 
4.47 
3.69 
3.51 
5.23 
3.57 
4.10 

$7.64 
5.94 

2  5.35 
3.69 

10.18 
9.34 

»8.32 
5.58 
1.60 
9.66 
9.86 

$5.22 

8.32 

5.76 
3.82 
8.93 
9.37 
6.42 
9.38 
7.01 
7.03 
9.68 

$24.15 

24.58 

25.03 
28.40 
30.54 
30.11 
27.34 
24.20 
28.04 
30.66 
28.26 

$20.98 
26.96 

3 

23.51 

4 

27.39 

6 

29.30 

6 

28.29 

7 

25.28 

8 

28.52 

9 

29.93 

10 

27.94 

11 

28.65 

1  Includes  interest. 

>  Includes  95  cents  freight. 

3  Includes  $1.32  oat  fre^ht. 

Table  IV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  sulky  plows  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission^ 


KanufiEECturer. 


1 

2 

14i 
16 

3 

4 

16 

5 

16 

6 

16 

7 

16 

8 

16 

9 

16 

10 

16 

11 

16 

Size 

in 

inches. 


Mt^erial 
cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$21.42 

24.23 

24.81 
26.25 
28.67 
23.52 
27.95 
22.99 
32.68 
30.78 
28.01 


Re- 
vised. 


$21.68 

24.23. 

25.81 
26.12 
28.70 
23.52 
27.67 
22.99 
30.21 
30.71 
26.95 


Productive 
lalxH*. 


Overhead, 
wtfehouse,and 
shipping.  . 


Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

$1.95 

$1.95 

$3.20 

3.28 

3.28 

8.89 

2.22 

2.22 

6.32 

3.43 

3.43 

6.54 

2.13 

2.13 

4.32 

2.60 

2.60 

8.45 

2.76 

2.76 

6.15 

2.60 

2.60 

6.36 

3.32 

3.32 

7.21 

2.64 

2.64 

5.75 

3.11 

3.11 

• 

5.04 

1 

Re- 
vised. 


$3.75 
6.22 

2.44 

5.14 
4.32 
5.82 
5.68 
7.09 
5.47 
5.51 
5.58 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative 


Re- 
ported. 


$14.41 

8.00 

7.76 

6.43 

8.60 

13.17 

1 11.98 

9.28 

1.33 

21.55 

«20.77 


Re- 
vised. 


$8.11 

10.33 

7.14 

7.06 

7.44 

13.63 

10.38 

14.50 

9.66 

9.86 

17.86 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


♦40.  \Ry 

44.40 

41.11 
42.65 
43.72 
47.74 
48.84 
40.23 
44.54 
60.72 
56.93 


Re- 
vised. 


$35.49 

44.06 

37.61 
41.75 
42.50 
45.57 
46.49 
47.18 
48.66 
48.72 
53.50 


1  Indndes  $1.32  out  freifht. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  olsoounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 
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Table  V. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  gang  plows  in  1916  as  reported  hy 

the  marmfacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Mannliacturer. 

Size 

in 

inches. 

cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

12 
12 
12 

$21.99 
21.02 
19.11 

20.46 
22.35 
17.25 
19.33 
17.71 
18.42 
19.28 
18.05 

$21.79 
19.66 
19.11 

20.47 
22.35 
16.50 
19.23 
17.71 
18.26 
19.28 
18.05 

$4.44 
4.69 

4.87 

3.61 
3.40 
4.46 
3.91 
3.76 
3.57 
3.16 
4.30 

$4.44 
4.69 
4.87 

3.61 
3.40 
4.46 
3.91 
3.76 
3.57 
3.15 
4.30 

$9.47 

11.47 

6.23 

6.89 
8.66 

29.29 
5.82 

10.53 
6.14 
4.10 
5.92 

$7.99 
7.96 
6.23 

6.89 
4.71 
7.26 
6.81 
7.50 
6.05 
4.81 
6.87 

$5.43 
2.43 
9.62 

16.48 
19.35 
15.43 
13.37 
14.83 
» 12. 73 
7.96 
15.66 

$5.64 
10.47 
13.74 

13.93 
10.39 
10.54 
10.94 
14.87 
10.10 
14.75 
16.37 

$41.33 
39.56 
39.83 

46.44 
43.76 
46.43 
42.43 
46.83 
40.36 
34.49 
43.93 

$39.86 

2 

42.78 

3 

43.96 

4 

44.90 

5 

40.85 

6 

38.75 

7 

39.89 

8 

43.84 

9 

37.98 

10 

41.99 

11 

44.59 

1  Includes  $1.45  freight. 

2  Includes  interest. 

>  Includes  freight,  25  cents  pw  100  pounds  ($1.87). 

Table  VI. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  gang  plows  in  1918  as  reported  by 
the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


ManufiACturer. 

Size 

in 

inches. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported- 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

12 
12 
12 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

$38. 15 
45.72 
37.26 

40.82 
41.69 
39.20 
40.04 
33.61 
39.92 
36.65 
41.92 

$37.93 
41.40 
37.25 

40.85 
42.76 
39.52 
39.95 
33.61 
39.52 
36.65 
40.61 

$5.11 
5.14 
5.84 

3.71 
4.54 
4.39 
4.30 
4.33 
4.60 
4.00 
4.94 

$5.11 
5.15 
5.84 

3.71 
4.54 
4.39 
4.30 
4.33 
4.60 
4.00 
4.94 

$9.72 
11.15 
15.84 

7.54 

12.82 

6.79 

9.37 

■  14.08 

10.20 

8.24 

8.05 

$7.67 

8.47 

11.08 

7.54 
4.98 
8.53 
8.97 
9.68 
9.41 
10.90 
8.87 

$9.41 

2.06 

12.95 

12.76 
13.93 
26.53 
29.54 
20.60 

117.69 
14.67 

«32.86 

$10.32 
14.78 
17.61 

11.61 
13.13 
14.99 
16.46 
21.31 
16.21 
21.88 
28.25 

$62.39 
64.07 
71.88 

64.83 
72.98 
76.91 
83.25 
72.62 
72.41 
63.56 
87.77 

$61.03 

2 

69.80 

3 

71.78 

4 

63.71 

5 

65.41 

6 

67.43 

7 

68.68 

8 

68.93 

9 

69.74 

10 

73.43 

11 

82.67 

1  Includes  $1.87  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 


Table  VII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  engine  plows  in  1916  as  reported  by 

the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturw. 

Size 

in 

inches. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

• 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

1 14 
1 14 

$21.93 
19.70 
27.11 
29.57 
41.18 
24.66 
25.08 
24.28 

$21.49 
19.70 
25.91 
27.69 
41.18 
24.46 
25.08 
24.28 

$4.87 
5.24 
7.67 
6.10 
6.00 
6.81 
6.10 
6.97 

$4.87 
5.24 
7.67 
6.10 
6.00 
6.81 
6.10 
6.97 

$7.26 
14.09 
15.94 
14.82 
15.21 
11.58 
7.93 
9.89 

$7.24 
10.45 
12.47 
10.33 

8.31 
11.42 

9.31 
11.49 

$15.67 
21.02 
24.16 
3.16 
19.05 
18.44 
11.73 
32.68 

$13.76 
21.09 
16.16 
23.56 
21.58 
18.36 
21.25 
32.07 

$49.72 
60.05 
74.88 
53.65 
81.44 
61.49 
60.84 
73.82 

$47.36 

2 

56.48 

3 

62.21 

4 

67.68 

5 

77.07 

6 

61.04 

7 

61.74 

8.. 

74.81 

1 2-bottom,  14-inch  plow;  remainder  3-bottom. 
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Table  VIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  engine  plows  in  1918  a«  reported 
hy  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  hy  the  Commission, 


Manufiaeturer. 

Size 

in 

iuches. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shippinjg. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

1 14 
1 14 

146.45 
39.36 
63.27 
68.02 
67.56 
55.61 
60.52 
54.54 

$46.25 
39.36 
53.30 
63.26 
68.60 
55.05 
50.52 
53.49 

$5.36 
6.04 
7.39 
6.91 
8.50 
8.88 
8.00 
8.20 

$5.36 
6.04 
7.39 
6.91 
8.50 
8.88 
8.00 
8.20 

$11.67 
18.87 
11.60 
14.97 
23.96 
19.46 
16.48 
13.36 

$11.17 
13.51 
14.20 
11.37 
9.33 
17.93 
21.81 
14.72 

$34.92 
29.53 
46.20 
2.76 
24.68 
27.02 
22.50 
67.66 

$21.36 
30.55 
26.07 
26.32 
23.04 
28.08 
45.00 
49.57 

$98.40 
93.80 

118.46 
92.66 

124.70 

110.97 
97.50 

133.76 

$84.14 

2 

89.46 

3i 

100.96 

4 

107.86 

5i 

109.47 

6 

109.94 

7 

125.33 

8 

125.98 

1 2-bottom/14-inch  plow  ;remainder  3-bottom. 

Table  IX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  spike-tooth  harrows  in  1916  (w 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
teeth. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 
and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised 

• 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$3.36 

4.91 
4.29 
4.49 
3.44 
3.80 
3.63 
3.80 
5.10 
4.37 
3.30 
9.87. 
4.14 
5.07 

7.02 
7.48 

$3.36 

4.91 
4.27 
4.49 
3.41 
3.80 
3.63 
3.80 
5.10 
4.37 
3.30 
6.28 
4.14 
5.07 

7.02 
7.12 

$0.35 

.36 
.87 
.94 
.49 
.62 
.65 
.80 
.56 
.56 
.65 

1.15 
.64 

1.62 

.54 
.90 

$0.35 

.36 
.87 
.94 
.49 
.62 
.65 
.80 
.56 
.56 
.65 

1.15 
.64 

1.62 

.54 
.90 

$0.61 

.53 
1.87 
2.68 

.85 
1.57 

.85 
1.25 
1.36 

.72 
1.56 

.63 

.80 
2.53 

1.04 
2.19 

$0.46 

.53 
1.58 
2.40 

.84 
1.24 

.99 
1.31 

.77 

.72 
1.21 

.63 

.92 
2.53 

L04 
1.53 

$1.13 

2.67 
1.05 
4.04 
2.27 
2.39 
1.54 
1.32 
1.75 
1.80 
.88 
.95 
2.68 
3.70 

4.30 
.46 

$1.28 

1.75 
1.09 
1.64 
1.65 
2.40 
2.32 
1.92 
1.76 
2.18 
3.39 
1.78 
2.53 
2.95 

3.49 
2.72 

$5.45 

8.47 
8.08 

12.15 
7.05 
8.38 
6.67 
7.17 
8.77 
7.45 
6.39 

12.60 
8.16 

12.92 

12.90 
11.03 

$5.44 

2. 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

90 
90 

7.55 

3 

7.81 

4 

9.47 

5 

6.39 

6 

8.06 

7 

7.59 

8 

7.83 

9 

8.19 

10 

7.83 

11 

8.55 

12 

9.84 

13 

8.23 

14 

12.17 

15 

12.09 

16 

12.27 

Table  X.— Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  spike-tooth  harrows  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufa>cturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
teeth. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Totaicost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

• 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$4.98 

7.19 
7.95 
8.08 
7.62 
6.76 
9.60 
9.85 
9.32 
9.53 
7.46 
11.79 
10.08 
8.44 

13.43 
17.46 

$4.98 

7.18 
7.93 
8.00 
7.62 
6.76 
8.66 

10.09 
9.32 
9.34 
7.46 

11.79 
9.80 
8.70 

13.43 
16.35 

$0.41 

.39 

1.00 
.82 
.78 
.70 
.85 
.74 
.67 

1.01 
.80 

1.33 
.76 

2.14 

.55 
1.02 

$0.41 

.39 

1.00 

.82 

.78 

.70 

.85 

.74 

.67 

.95 

.80 

1.33 

.76 

2.14 

.55 
1.02 

$0.61 

.85 
1.93 
1.82 
2.28 
1.44 
2.22 
2.12 
1.81 
3.08 
2.60 

.75 
1.25 
3.25 

1-11 
2.23 

$0.62 

.82 
1.51 
1.68 
t.75 
1.91 
2.22 

.82 
1.27 
2.32 
1.80 

.75 
1.35 
3.25 

1.11 
1.69 

S2.26 

4.64 
1.96 
13.61 
3.60 
2.67 
2.57 
2.75 
2.59 
5.96 
1.26 
2.00 
5.82 
4.95 

3.70 
.41 

$2.65 

2.85 
2.15 
2.86 
3.72 
4.50 
2.34 
2.45 
3.17 
2.20 
4.89 
2.38 
5.00 
4.66 

3.16 
4.11 

$8.26 

13.07 
12.84 
14.33 
14.28 
11.57 
15.24 
15.46 
14.39 
19.58 
12.12 
15.87 
17.91 
18.78 

18.79 
21.12 

$8.66 

2 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

90 
90 

11.24 

3 

12.59 

4 

13.36 

5 

13.87 

6 

13.87 

7 

14.07 

8 

14.10 

9 

14.43 

10 

14.81 

11 

14.95 

12 

16.25 

13 

16.91 

14 

18.65 

15 

18.25 

16 

23.17 

1  Includes  51  cents  freight. 
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Table  XI. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  spring-tooth  harrows  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  m^inAifacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 


Num- 
ber of 
teetb. 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 


• 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 
warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 

$4.57 

$4.57 

$0.81 

$0.81 

$1.23 

$1.29 

6.46 

6.39 

.63 

.63 

1.46 

1.14 

9.98 

6.79 

1.15 

1.15 

.66 

.66 

6.61 

6.64 

.49 

.49 

.90 

.74 

6.24 

6.24 

.66 

.66 

1.30 

1.30 

6.53 

6.53 

.70 

.70 

2.26 

2.02 

6.17 

6.11 

.49 

.49 

1.33 

1.32 

5.42 

5.42 

.59 

.59 

1.77 

1.09 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$1.92 
1.56 
1.30 
2.80 
3  29 
4.72 

13.67 
1.24 


Re- 
vised. 


$2.78 
1.61 
2.43 
3.13 
4.19 
2.29 
2.48 
4.64 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$8.53 
10.11 
13.09 
10.80 
11.49 
14.21 
11.66 
9.02 


Re- 
vised. 


$9.45 
9.77 
11.03 
11.00 
12.39 
11.54 
10.40 
11.74 


1  Includes  65  cents  out  freight. 

Table  XII.— Compamon  of  estimated  costs  of  spring-tooth  harrows  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufOrCturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Ntfm- 
berof 
teeth. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse 

and  shipping. 

* 

Selling  and 

general  and 

aoministrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$10.02 
12.15 
11.80 
13.32 
10.68 
13.08 
12.74 
11.67 

$9.04 
12.10 
11.80 
13.19 
11.07 
14.05 
12.54 
11.67 

$0.86 

.68 

1.38 

.55 

,.93 
.96 
.75 
.78 

$0.86 
.68 
1.38 
.55 
.93 
.85 
.75 
.78 

$2.23 
1.50 
.81 
1.37 
1.84 
3.23 
2.93 
3.07 

$2.23 
1.02 
.81 
1.13 
1.84 
2.08 
2.80 
1.74 

$3.31 
2.57 
2.40 
6.09 
4.82 
7.55 

»5.57 
1.80 

$3.01 
2.82 
2.86 
4.00 
5.66 
2.75 
3.74 
6.12 

$16.42 
16.90 
16.39 
21.33 
18.27 
24.82 
21.99 
17.32 

$15. 14 

2 

16.62 

3 

16.85 

4'. 

18.87 

6 

6 

19.50 
19.73 

7 

19.83 

8. 

20.31 

1  Includes  65  cents  out  freight. 


Table  XIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  single-disk  harrows  vn  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 


Num- 

Material cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

ber  of 
disks. 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 

12 

$8.82 

$8.82 

$L43 

$1.43 

$2.32 

$2.43 

$3.11 

$4.52 

12 

9.49 

9.49 

1.01 

LOl 

3.31 

2.96 

6.87 

3.84 

12 

14.10 

1L03 

L65 

1.65 

.89 

.89 

2.00 

3.74 

12 

9.80 

9.80 

.83 

.83 

1.07 

1.07 

3.73 

5.55 

12 

13.39 

13.39 

L12 

1.12 

2.87 

1.55 

»4.28 

4.23 

12 

9.84 

9.84 

1.02 

1.02 

2.02 

2.02 

2  5.17 

6.37 

14 

10.22 

10.22 

1.20 

1.20 

.    1.56 

1.83 

3.89 

6.50 

14 

12.00 

12.00 

1.39 

1.39 

4.07 

2.68 

2.79 

9.28 

16 

14.40 

14.08 

1.30 

1.30 

3.02 

2.34 

2.77 

2.87 

16 

12.39 

12.39 

1.37 

1.37 

4.37 

2.73 

6.98 

7.00 

16 

14.13 

12.89 

1.39 

L39 

3.37 

2.35 

.72 

5.24 

16 

12.48 

12.35 

L17 

1.17 

2.38 

2.35 

<7.57 

4.87 

16 

13.68 

12.86 

L20 

L20 

1.79 

L79 

7.67 

5.19 

16 

14.28 

14.28 

L43 

L43 

1.75 

2.02 

7.69 

7.54 

20 

15.48 

15.61 

1.22 

1.22 

2.34 

2.34 

9.52 

7.89 

Total  cost  sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$15.68 
20.68 
18.64 
15.43 
21.66 
18.05 

16.87 
«20.25 

21.49 
25.11 
19.61 
23.60 
24.34 
25.15 

28.56 


Re- 
vised. 


$17.20 
17.30 
17.31 
17.25 
20.29 
19.25 

19.75 
25.25 

20.59 
23.49 
21.87 
20.74 
21.04 
25.27 

27.06 


1  Includes  $1  freight. 
*  Includes  frei^t. 


>  Interest  deducted. 

*  Includes  $1.38  out  freight. 
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Table  XIV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  smgle-disk  harrows  m  1$18  €U 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  €md  (w  revised  by  the  €<imnUssion, 


1 

Num- 
ber of 
disks. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overt 

warehou 

shipp 

fead, 

«e,aBd 

ing. 

Re- 
vised. 

Selline  and 

general  and 

admlnistt'ative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Be- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

14 
14 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

20 

$18. 17 
20.10 
21.65 
19.85 
22.81 
19.55 

20.09 
25.74 

24.73 
23.28 
30.16 
27.33 
S&M 
31.77 

28.01 

$16.39 
18.40 
21.65 
19.85 
24.62 
19.82 

20.09 
25.74 

24,28 
23.28 
27.73 
27.00 
28.56 
30.58 

28.52 

$1.58 
1.40 
1.95 
1.00 
1.49 
2.33 

1.40 
1.87 

1.80 
1.36 
1.53 
1.52 
1.32 
1.89 

1.25 

$1.58 
1.40 
1.95 
1.00 
1.49 
2.33 

1.40 
1.87 

1.50 
1.36 
1.53 
1.52 
L32 
1.89 

1.25 

$4.08 
4.78 
1.05 
2.70 
4.28 
4.15 

2.88 
7.10 

3.25 
5.07 
3.31 
3.15 
2.88 
3.13 

2.53 

$4.08 
3.43 
1.05 
1.89 
1.64 
4.15 

3.82 
4.18 

2.24 
3.05 
2.52 
2.89 
2.76 
3.39 

2.53 

$5.77 
11.50 

4.20 

•    5.18 

»6.52 

9.33 

7.31 
4.04 

5.00 

9.91 

.61 

» 11.09 

1&23 

•16.81 

7.79 

$5.19 
4.80 
5.00 
7.03 
5.40 
9.23 

10.81 
12.90 

5.48 
10.25 
7.21 
7.86 
7.42 
13.59 

6.31 

$29.60 
37.78 
28.85 
2a  73 
35.10 
35.36 

81.68 
38.75 

34.48 
39.62 
35.61 
43.09 
51.37 
52.60 

39.58 

$27.24 

2 

28.03 

3 

29.65 

4 

29.77 

6 

33.15 

6 

35.53 

7 

36.12 

8 

44.69 

9 

33.50 

10 

37.91 

11 

12 

38.99 
39.27 

13 

40.06 

14 

49.45 

15 

3a  61 

1  Includes  $1.30  freight.  . 

2  Includes  $1.38  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repaira,  discounts  and  allowances,  intevest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XV. — Comparison  of  estim^Ued  costs  of  double-disk  harrows  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  marmfacturer  €md  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


lianufac- 
turer. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Num- 
ber of 
disks. 

Cut. 

20 

Inchei, 
5 

24 
24 

6 
6 

26 

6 

28 

7 

82 
82 
32 
82 
32 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$ia70 

15.49 
30.10 

33.96 

22.82 

25.85 
23.36 
22.52 
23.84 
25.93 


Re- 
vised. 


$ia70 

15.49 
23.23 

23.95 

22.31 

25.57 
21.87 
22.28 
23.84 
25.93 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


$2.08 

2.57 
2.08 

1.97 

2.30 

1.90 
2.38 
2.10 
2.87 
2.55 


Re- 
vised. 


$2.08 

2.57 
2.98 

1.97 

2.30 

1.90 
2.87  1 
2.10 
2.87 
2.55 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


$2.65 

4.04 
1.55 

4.92 

7.12 

3.64 
3.54 
4.30 
a  71 
3.15 


Re- 
vised. 


$2.65 

4.24 
L55 

2.73 

4.27 

3.64 
3.54 
4.25 
5.73 
8.65 


Selling  and 

general  and 

acuninistrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$7.48 

6.05 
4.00 

19.73 

6.06 

15.45 
13.47 
15.22 
14.83 
15.08 


Re- 
vised. 


$10.17 

a  79 
7.48 

saoi 

16.42 

13.47 

9.91 

sia96 

14.87 

14.80 


Total  cost  sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$3a91 

28.15 
3a63 

40.57 

36.80 

46.34 
42.75 
44.14 
50.25 
46.71 


Re- 
vised. 


I  bidudes  $1.50  royalty  and  $1.75  treigtu 

*  Includes  $1.50  royalty. 

•  Includes  $1.50  royalty  and  $2.55  out  freight. 


$33.60 

31.09 
35.24 

3a  56 

45.30 

44.58 
37.60 
39.50 
47.31 
46.93 


EXHIBITS. 
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Table  XVI, — Compariaoft  of  estimated  co^»  of  douHe-di^  hsrroiea  vn  19^18  as 
reported  by  the  mamifaeturer  and  a»  revised  by  the  Commisaion, 


Manufac- 

Num- 
ber of 
disks. 

Cirt. 

Materiel  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

a<miinistrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

turer. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
portffll. 

Rft. 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

20 

24 

24 

26- 

28 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 

iTKkes. 
5 

6; 

6 
6^ 

7 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8 

»6.52 

31.34 
44.16^ 

41.97 

46.06 

44. 2» 
50.57 
49.92 
46.08 
57.71 

I36w52 

28.26 
44.  le 

45.69 

46.06 

46.10 
49.90 
4».32 
46.08 
55.56 

12.49 

3.44 
3.5d 

2.62 

3.98 

2.06 
2.61 
2.74 
2.80 
3.22 

S2.49 

3.44 
3.5& 

2.62 

3.98 

2.06 
2.61 
2.74 
.   2.80 
3.22 

S6.7& 

7.oa 

1.87 

8.84 

14.01 

4.18 
5.70 
5.  Oft 
9.91 
5.30 

$4.72 

7.00 

1.87 

2.88 

8.89 

4.18 
5.46 
5119 
6.28 
5.77 

$10.  Oft 

10.97 
8.55 

110.^ 

7.45 

12.38 
^38 

2a.  75 
20.33 

4  31.00 

$13.70 

9.93 
10.17 

12.53 

23.48 

11.66 
13.98 
316.76 
21.04 
26.65 

$55.82 

52.75 
58.14 

63.90" 

71.50 

62.  W 
91.26 
8a.  07 
79.12 
97. 2J 

$57  4d 

2. 

a 

48.63 
59.7ft 

4 

63.72 

5 

82.41 

ft. 

63.00 

7 

71.96 

» 

74.  (Ml 

9. 

10 

76.2a 
91.2<r 

1  Includes  $2.05  freight. 

2  Includes  $2.55  freight  and  $1.50  royalty. 

3  Includes  $1.50  royalty. 

<  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  mfsceflianeous  income. 

Table XVII. — Cotnpariaon of  estimated  costs  of  com  planters  inlBtS  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

2 
2 

% 

2 

7 

2 

8 

% 

10 

11 

12 

Num- 
ber of 
rows. 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$10. 45 
13.37 
15.14 
11.69 
14.00 
14.14 
13.37 

13.62 
20.08 
12.91 
12.98 
11.41 


Re- 
vised. 


$10.45 
13.37 
14.78 
11.57 
14.00 
14. 14 
13.37 

13.73 
17.61 
11.37 
12.11 
11.31 


Rt)ductive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


Re- 
vised. 


$1.89 
1.93. 
2.6ft 
1.79 
3.36 
1.9ft 
3.19 

1.87 
3.92 
2.78 
2.72 
2.03 


$1.89 
1.9» 
2.66 
1.79 
3.36 
1.9ft 
3.1(^ 

1.87 
3.92 
2.78 
2.72 
2.03 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


$2.53 
4.9tl 
6.75 
3.57 
3.68 
6v75 
3.58 

3.57 
1.88 
6.75 
4.05 
3.81 


Re- 
vised. 


$2.53 
2.67 
4.79 
3.5a 
3.85 
3.91 
4.16 

3.57 
1.88 
4.70 
4.04 
3.81 


Selling  and 

general  and 

admiEdstra- 

tive. 


Re- 
ported. 


$3.82 

15.9ft 
3.33 

>8.82 
9.65 
9.96 

10.15 

9.53 
3.25 
1.44 
9.08 
8.35 


Re- 
vised. 


$0.38 
6.56 
3.46 

»7  52 
7.01 

9.96 

8.77 
6.08 
6.91 
6.52 
6.87 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$18.69 
26.20 
26.88 
25.87 
30.69 
31.80 
30.29 

28.59 
29.13 
23.88 

28.83 
25.60 


Re- 
vised. 


$15.25 
24.5a 
25.69 
24.41 
28.22 
29. 9» 
30.68 

2794 
29.40 
25.76 
25.39 
24.02 


1  Includes  96  cents  freight. 

>  Includes  royalty,  $1  per  machine,  and  freis^t,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  ($1.24)- 

*  Includes- royalty. 
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Table  XVIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  com  planters^,  in  1918 
reported  by  the  matmfacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission^ 


as 


Manufactm'er. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 -. 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Num- 
ber of 
rows. 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$18.49 
22.52 
26.36 
23.09 
26.05 
24.15 
25.63 

24.44 
26.03 
27.86 
25.39 
22.33 


Re- 
vised. 


$18.49 
24.70 
25.88 
22.81 
23.92 
24.15 
24.45 

24.85 
26.03 
24.50 
25.00 
22.33 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


$1.79 
2.57 
8.06 
2.30 
4.21 
2.30 
4.00 

1.95 
4.90 
2.96 
2.99 
2.14 


Re- 
vised. 


$1.79 
2.57 
3.06 
2.30 
4.21 
2.30 
4.00 

1.95 
4.90 
2.96 
2.99 
2.14 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
posed. 


$2.81 

7.27 
5.93 
4.62 

7.85 
7.08 
6.49 

3.96 
2.36 
6.42 
6.52 
4.92 


Re- 
vised. 


$2.81 
2.82 
4.59 
4.22 
7.85 
5.15 
7.18 

3.96 
2.36 
4.88 
6.23 
4.92 


Selling  and 
g^ieral  and 
administra- 
tive. 


Re- 
ported. 


$2.61 

>7.98 
5.82 

Ml.  35 
13.89 
12.70 

<19.38 

7.44 

5.85 

1.18 

19.19 

12.53 


Re- 
vised. 


$0.87 

7.37 

6.38 

no.  50 

7.75 

13.14 

16.66 

6.99 
6.96 
9.01 
8.79 
16.27 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$25.70 
40.34 
41.17 
41.36 
52.00 
46.23 
55.50 

37.79 
39.14 
38.42 
54.09 
41.92 


Re- 
vised. 


$23.96 
37.46 
39.91 
39.83 
43.73 
44.74 
52.29 

37.75 
40.25 
41.35 
43.01 
45.66 


1  Includes  92  cents  freight. 

s  Includes  $1.24  freight  and  $1  royalty. 

« Includes  $1  royalty. 

1 1ncludes  firee  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 


Table  XIX. — Comparison  Of  estim<ited  costs  of  cotton  planters  in  1916 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


us 


Manufacturer. 

Nimi- 
ber  of 
rows. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 
general  and 
administra- 
tive. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$3.92 

8.17 
9.43 
8.57 

$3.14 

8.08 
9.43 

8.57 

$0.65 

1.51 
1.55 
2.27 

$0.65 

1.51 
1.55 
2.27 

$1.57 

3.01 
4.55 
2.73 

• 

$L10 

2.97 
3.09 
3.17 

$0.33 

»5.84 
6.74 
6.09 

$1.93 

4.04 
6.76 
5.98 

$6.47 

18.53 
22.27 
19.66 

$6.82 

2 

1 

1 
1 

16.00 

3 

20.83 

4 

19.99 

1  Includes  94  cents  out  freight. 

Table  XX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  cotton  planters  in  1918  as  reported 
by  tlie  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
rows. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 
general  and 
administra- 
tive. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$7.75 

16.57 
17.22 
18.21 

$6.33 

16.37 
17.22 
17-63 

$0.71 

2.00 
L77 

2.84 

$0.71 

2.00 
1.77 
2.84 

$L53 

3.99 
5.60 
4.68 

$1.10 

3.65 
3.97 
5.10 

$0.28 

17.79 

8.42 

»12.09 

$2.55 

6.09 

8.71 

10.39 

$10.27 

30.35 
33.01 
37.82 

$10. 75 

2 

1 
1 
1 

28.11 

3 

31.67 

4 

35.9tt 

1  Includes  94  cents  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 
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Table  XXI. — Comparison  of  Estimated  coats  of  disk  drills  in  1916  as  reported  by 
the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Convmission. 


Manufocturer. 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
6 
9 


Num- 
ber 
of 

disks. 


8 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

20 
20 
20 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$25.41 

25.73 
27.22 
22.74 
25. 93 
26.03 

39.77 
37.72 
37.27 


Re- 
vised. 


$23.32 

25.93 
27.22 
22.54 
25.67 
26.03 

36.76 
37.72 
37.27 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


$14.17 

5.74 
4.16 
3.80 
3.83 
6.19 

6.69 

6.00 

13.10 


Re- 
vised. 


$14.17 


74 
16 
80 


383 
6.19 

6.69 

6.00 

13.10 


Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


$8.16 

8.84 
5.55 
4.90 
6.83 
7.85 

10.71 

7.80 

45.58 


Re- 
vised. 


$9.29 

4.09 
5. 55 
4.81 
6.83 
9.10 

10.73 

9.16 

46.58 


adi 


SeUinji:  and 
eneral  and 
ministrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$5.81 

4.75 

9.83 

M4.23 

17.71 

18.12 

26  87 
15.46 
15  54 


Re- 
Vised. 


$12.08 

6.12 

.92 

11.20 

16.42 

17.79 

20.03 
23.75 
23.87 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$53.55 

45.06 
46.76 
45.67 
64.30 
58.19 

84.04 

66.98 

111.49 


Re- 
vised. 


$58.86 

41.88 
37.86 
42.35 
52.76 
69.11 

74.21 

76.63 

119.82 


1  Internal  feed. 

« Includes  freight,  25  cents  per  100  pounds  ($2.21). 

Table  XXII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  disk  drills  in  1918  as  reported  by 
the  manufacturer  and  ns  revised  by  the  Com>mission, 


Manufocturer. 

Num- 
ber 
of 

disks. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
Vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

I 

8 

12 
»12 
12 
12 
12 

20 
20 
20 

$41.13 

46.48 
61.94 
42.99 
50.72 
53.54 

71.04 
61.68 
74.44 

$40.92 

44.94 
61.94 
42.60 
60.72 
51.23 

70.74 
61.68 
74.44 

$21.25 

7.49 
4.69 
4.56 
4.04 
7.01 

7.36 

8.10 

19.53 

$21.25 

7.49 
4.69 
4.56 
4.04 
7.01 

7.36 

8.10 

19.53 

$11.59 

13.41 
7.36 
6.02 
8.83 

11.48 

14.88 
16.69 

$11.59 

4.85 
7.36 
5.24 
8.83 
12.58 

13.70 
22.08 

$8.71 

4.52 
7.24 

M8.95 
27.13 

»  31.93 

61.30 

25.95 

6.56 

$25.26 

5.76 

2.10 

15.79 

31.15 

27.45 

24.99 
37.00 
23.07 

$82.68 

71.90 
71.23 
72.52 
90.72 
103.96 

144.58 
112.41 
140.50 

$99.02 

2 

63.04 

8 

66.09 

4 

68.19 

5 

94.74 

6 

96.27 

7 

116.79 

8 

128.86 

0 

40.06  1  40.06 

167. 10 

1  Internal  feed. 

« Includes  $2.21  freiEht. 

'  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  hoe  drills  in  1916  cw  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 


Material  cost. 

Sire.1 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

8  by  8 

$19.11 

$17.35 

«  12  by  7 
12  by  7 
12  by  7 
12  by  7 

24.75 
20.42 
21.97 
23.85 

24.75 
20.24 
21.73 
23.85 

20  by  6 

32.35 

30.06 

Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported, 


$10.36 

3.87 
3.86 
3.98 
7.58 

3.91 


Re- 
vised. 


$10.35 

3.87 
3.86 
3.98 
7.68 

3.91 


^  Nimiber  of  drills  and  spacing  in  inches. 
143559**— 20 i4 


Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


$6.41 

5.17 

4.96 

7.17 

10.10 

6.25 


Re- 
vised. 


$7.20 

5.17 

4.87 

7.17 

11.73 

6.26 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Re-        Re- 
ported, vised. 


$4.09 

9.00 

»13.36 

16  03 

17.43 

19.98 


$8.60 

.86 
10.21 
14.89 
17.10 

16.07 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$39.96 

42.79 
42.60 
49.15 
58.96 

62.49 


Re- 
vised. 


$43.40 

34.65 
39.18 
47.77 
60. 26 

56.29 


*  Internal  feed. 


s  Includes  $2.18  out  freight. 
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Table  XXIV. — Cempariaon  of  estimated  costs  of  hoe  driUs  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufocturer. 

Size.i 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

a(uninistrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

8  by  8 

»12by7 
12  by  7 
12  by  7 
12  by  7 

20  by  6 

190.55 

48.23 
38.30 
42.90 
48.01 

53.96 

$30.34 

48.23 
57.96 
42.90 
45.89 

53.81 

$15.53 

4.43 
4.68 
4.20 
6.98 

4.30 

$15.53 

4.43 

4.68 
4.20 
6.96 

4.30 

$9.15 

6.93 

6.10 

9.32 

11.46 

8.68 

$9.15 

6.93 

5.30 

9.32 

12.53 

7.99 

$6.14 

6,74 

«17.52 

24.85 

4  30.44 

36.82 

$17.64 

1.97 
14.70 
28.22 
26.17 

20.84 

$61.37 

66.33 
66.60 
81.27 
96.89 

103.76 

$72.66 

2 

61.56 

S 

62.64 

4 

84.64 

5 

91.57 

6 

86.94 

1  Number  of  drills  and  spacing  in  inches. 

•IntemaHeed. 

s  Inchides  $2.18  oat  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  cm  debt,  le^  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  walking  cultivators  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
shov- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

g^ieral  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$1.07 
2.12 

5.95 
8.72 
7.87 
7.04 
10.94 
8.18 
9.34 
9.09 
9.90 
7.32 

7.57 
8.56 

$L07 
2.12 

5.90 
8.06 
7.44 
7.04 

10.94 
8.18 
9.25 

•9.09 
9.89 
7.32 

7.45 
8.57 

$0.30 
.46 

.83 
1.19 
1.35 

.90 
1.06 
1.20 

.96 
1.62 
1.61 
L75 

1.04 
1.32 

$0.39 
.46 

.83 
1.19 
L35 

.90 
1.06 
1.29 

.96 
1.62 
1.61 
1.75 

L04 
1.32 

$0.63 
1.30 

1.46 
2.88 
2.79 
2.52 
2.70 
3.46 
1.44 
2.07 
2.59 
2.21 

2.31 
2.51 

$0.66 
1.16 

1.44 
2.00 
2.20 
1.67 
1.46 
2.58 
1.43 
2.07 
2.59 
2.57 

L88 
2.51 

$0.42 
1.93 

13.67 
.61 
5.06 
1.67 
2.75 
4.49 
5.40 
4.07 
6.81 
5.22 

L68 
6.20 

$0.61 
.83 

2.85 
3.40 
3.46 
5.36 
3.78 
4.50 
4.01 
4.89 
4.66 
5.12 

L74 
4.54 

$2.51 
5.81 

11.91 
13.40 
17.07 
12.13 
17.45 
17.42 
17.14 
16.85 
20.91 
16.50 

12.60 
18.59 

$2.73 

2 

4.57 

3 

% 

6 
6 

11.02 

4 

14.65 

5 

14.45 

6 

14.97 

7 

17.19 

8 

16.55 

9 

15.65 

10 

17.67 

11 

18.75 

12 

16.76 

13 

12.11 

14 

16.94 

1  Includes  64  cents  out  (rei^. 
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Table  XXVI.— Cowpamon  of  estimated  costs  of  toalking  cultivators  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Nran- 
berof 
shov- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

war^ouse, 

and  sliippine. 

SelUng 
genera 

AdminLsi 

and 

land 

trative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Maim^act  urer . 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
Vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$2.49 
4.30 

11.91 
18.08 
15.71 
18.94 
17.81 
14.63 
19.04 
16.23 
18.01 
15.91 

12.81 
17.17 

$2.25 
4.21 

11.79 
16.31 
15.98 
13.94 
18.57 
14.63 
18.97 
16.23 
18.01 
15.20 

12.70 
17.20 

$0.64 
.55 

1.00 
1.36 
1.36 
1.28 
1.41 
1.64 
1.06 
1.94 
1.70 
2.00 

1.20 
1.37 

10.64 
.56 

1.09 
1.36 
1.36 
1.28 
1.41 
1.64 
1.06 
1.94 
1.70 
2.00 

1.20 
1.37 

$1.00 
1.60 

2.45 
2.95 
2.10 
4.39 
4.02 
5.06 
2.31 
5.25 
3.34 
3.26 

2.40 
2.79 

$1.00 
1.35 

2.27 
2.24 
2.62 
2.86 
1.55 
3.66 
2.21 
3.67 
3.34 
3.60 

1.80 
2.79 

$0.81 
3.17 

15.10 

.55 

9.22 

2.28 

4.38 

7.00 

12.33 

5.15 

9.82 

«  11. 16 

2.94 
5.23 

$0.74 
.95 

4.45 
5.16 
5.17 
7.22 
4.67 
7.24 
5.30 
5.84 
5.84 
9.59 

3.22 
3.44 

$4.94 
9.62 

20.55 
22.94 
26.39 
21.89 
27.62 
28.33 
34.74 
28.57 
32.87 
32.33 

19.35 
26.56 

$4.63 

2 

7.07 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

6 
0 

19.60 

4 

25.07 

5 

25.13 

C 

25.30 

7 

;^.20 

8 

27.17 

9 

27.54 

10 

27.68 

11 

28.89 

12 

30.39 

13 

18.92 

u 

24.  SO 

1  Includes  G4  cents  out  freight. 

>  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXVII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  riding  cultivators  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commissimi. 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 

shov- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Sellinj;  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$7.32 
7.19 

4.37 
5.68 
4.67 
4.22 
2.70 
4.37 
6.12 
15.32 
4.71 
7.20 
6.19 
6.49 

4.11 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

4 
4 

6 
6 

I 

6 
6 
6 
6 

I 

6 
6 

8 

$8.68 
11.07 

10.78 

10.61 

10.00 

9.05 

12.03 

9.58 

8.13 

10.40 

10.96 

13.27 

10.27 

13.34 

16.00 

$8.68 
11.07 

10.78 

10.62 

9.88 

8.97 

11.89 

9.12 

8.13 

10.40 

9.39 

13.27 

10.27 

13.32 

12.28 

$0.70 
2.19 

.81 
1.27 
1.00 
1.14 
L70 
1.68 
1.55 
2.21 
1.65 
L88 
1.80 
2.99 

2.67 

$0.70 
2.19 

.81 
1.27 
1.00 
1.14 
1.70 
1.68 
1.55 
2.21 
L65 
1.88 
1.80 
2.99 

2.67 

$2.47 
5.39 

2.13 
2.42 
1.49 
2.01 
3.75 
3.42 
1.97 
2.60 
4.01 
2.41 
2.34 
4.59 

1.42 

$1.30 
4.37 

1.12 
2.42 
1.49 
L98 
3.07 
2.73 
2.28 
2.71 
2.79 
2.41 
2.75 
4.59 

1.42 

$1.89 
7.16 

14.19 
7.15 
5.74 
5.48 
2.60 
6.40 
6.24 

15.21 

.85 

5.60 

4.32 

10.09 

2.20 

$13. 74 
25.81 

17.91 
21.45 
18.23 
17.68 
20.06 
21.08 
17.89 
18.31 
17.47 
23.16 
18.78 
31.01 

22.29 

$18.00 

2 

24.82 

3 

17.08 

4 

19.99 

5 

17.04 

6 

16.31 

7 

8 

19.36 
17.90 

9 :.. 

18.08 

10 

19.83 

11 

18.54 

12 

24.76 

13 

21.01 

14 

27.39 

15 

20.48 

>  Indadas  84  cents  freight. 
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Table  XXVIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  riding  cttltitmtors  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Nimi- 
berof 
shov- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  s<dd. 

Re- 
ported. 

$17.51 
20.63 

19.28 
21.21 
20.44 
18.83 
21.10 
20.31 
17.24 
20.65 
23.97 
23.05 
20.79 
25.17 

21.69 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$10.03 
11.26 

5.24 
4.85 
6.67 
6.87 
5.31 
6.36 

11.13 
5.81 
6.63 
8.97 

11.81 
8.89 

5.65 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

2 

4 
4 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

8 

$17.51 
20.63 

19.38 
21.24 
20.37 
18.64 
20.97 
20.56 
16.63 
18.96 
21.66 
23.05 
20.79 
25.17 

21.69 

$1.06 
2.87 

1.06 
1.33 
1.10 
1.61 
1.97 
1.49 
1.85 
2.98 
1.86 
2.26 
2.25 
3.16 

3.14 

$1.06 

2.87 

1.06 
1.33 
1.10 
1.61 
1.97 
1.49 
1.85 
2.98 
1.86 
2.26 
2.25 
3.15 

3.14 

$4.38 
8.06 

3.14 
2.71 
2.41 
3.63 
3.94 
2.00 
3.02 
5.40 
4.03 
6.12 
4.64 
5.93 

1.75 

$2.36 
6.42 

1.18 
2.71 
2.10 
3.35 
2.96 
2.86 
3.33 
5.40 
3.06 
4.28 
6.13 
5.93 

1.75 

$2.67 
10.88 

15.85 
6.19 

13.17 

«7.95 
4.84 

11.35 

S12.94 

6.27 

.74 

6.91 

8.30 

14.59 

4.75 

$25.62 
42.46 

29.35 
31.44 
37.12 
32.02 
31.85 
35.15 
35.05 
35.30 
30.60 
38.34 
35.96 
48.84 

31.33 

$30.96 
41.18 

3  

26.88 

4 

30.13 

5  

30.24 

6 

30.47 

7 

31.21 

8 

31.27 

9 

32.94 

10 

33.15 

11 

33.21 

12 

38.56 

13 

40.96 

14 

43.14 

15 

32.23 

» Includes  84  cents  freight. 

*  Includes  99  cents  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discount  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXIX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  mowers  in  1916  a«  reported  by 

the  m4inufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Siie, 

in 

feet. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

adrninistrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$3.29 
2.45 
2.30 
2.22 
3.21 
3.24 
2.83 
1.64 
6.25 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

$13. 77 
18.95 
17.64 
18.86 
17.00 
26.10 
18.11 
15.59 
22.96 

$13. 77 
19.22 
17.64 
18.71 
17.00 
24.89 
18.11 
20.90 
22.20 

$3.29 
2.45 
2.30 
2.22 
3.21 
3.24 
2.83 
3.66 
6.25 

$2.80 
4.43 
7.12 
2.38 
5.45 
7.24 
3.09 
7.29 
4.43 

$3.06 
4.42 
6.36 
3.33 
5.45 
5.84 
3.58 
3.04 
5.11 

$10.46 
9.04 

13.45 
8.97 

10.30 
4.10 

10.73 
9.62 
2.90 

$7.60 
7.14 
6.80 
6.98 

11.08 
4.25 

10.53 

15.34 
6.98 

$3a32 
34.87 
40.51 
33.43 
35.96 
40.68 
34.76 
36.16 
'   36.54 

$27.72 

2 

33.23 

3.. 

33.10 

4 

31.24 

5 

36.69 

6 

38.22 

7 

35.05 

8 

40.92 

0 

40.54 

Table  XXX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  mowers  in  1918  a«  reported  by 
the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufocturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re-- 
vlsed. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

$29.00 
30.42 
35.47 
38.94 
28.56 
40.47 
37.70 
36.90 
40.17 

$27.37 
3a  40 
34.65 
38.39 
29.67 
4a  47 
34.19 
42.56 
39.90 

$4.08 
2.69 
3.24 
2.80 
4.58 
3.73 
3.47 
5.14 
9.38 

$4.08 
2.69 
3.22 
2.80 
4.58 
3.73 
3.47 
2.01 
9.38 

$5.24 
6.76 

ia2i 

5.25 
7.59 
7.48 
5.68 
ia20 
6.38 

$5.24 
5.77 
7.90 
4.77 
7.59 
5.60 
6.22 
4.48 
6.38 

$15.44 

15.94 

21.40 

13.46 

14.60 

7.39 

120.15 

20.40 

4.35 

$8.40 
9.64 
6.88 

iao7 

14.72 
8.10 
17.32 
16.30 
15.23 

$53.76 
65.81 
7a  32 
60.45 
65.33 
69.07 
67.00 
72.64 
60.28 

$45.09 

j> 

48.50 

3   

52.65 

4     

56.  OS 

5   

56.56 

6 

67.90 

7 

61.20 

8 

65.85 

9 

7a  80 

Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  inccune. 
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Table  XXXI. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  dump  hay  rakes  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  m^mufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Mannfactnrer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material 
cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

adrninistrative. 

Total  coet 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

8 
8 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

$8.23 
10.83 

9.08 

7.93 
15.05 
11.38 
10.70 
13.51 

9.08 
11.43 

$8.23 
9.95 

9.08 

7.93 
10.63 
11.42 
10.61 
13.37 

9.84 
11.43 

$0.85 
2.58 

1,31 

1.52 
2.41 
1.03 
.61 
1.03 
1.56 
1.30 

$0.85 
2.58 

1.31 

1.52 
2.41 
1.03 
.51 
1.03 
1.25 
1.30 

$2.76 
1.83 

2.35 

1.27 
1.26 
1.86 
.84 
2.45 
4.22 

$2.47 
2.01 

2.35 

1.39 
1.26 
1.86 
.83 
1.86 
2.32 

$5.34 
1.55 

5.11 

5.44 
1.90 
5.00 
4.42 
2.37 
4.94 
6.96 

$3.21 
3.04 

5.59 

3.95 
3.55 
4.31 
3.49 
2.46 
7.67 
6.83 

$17. 18 
16.79 

17.85 

16.16 
20.62 
19.27 
16.47 
19.36 
19.79 
21.29 

$14. 76 

2 

17.58 

3 

18.33 

4 

14.79 

5 

17.85 

6 

18.62 

7 

15.44 

8 

18.72 

9 

21.08 

10 

1.60 

1.85 

21.41 

Table  XXXII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  dump  hay  rakes  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

8 

8 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Material 
cost. 

» 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse, 

and  shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Jle- 
ported. 

Re- 

vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised, 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$17.50 
19.93 

17.43 

16.32 
18.94 
19.77 
21.13 
21.94 
19.58 
24.97 

$17.29 
19.08 

17.68 

15.40 
18.94 
19.82 
20.83 
21.77 
20.36 
24.22 

$1.26 
3.87 

2.17 

1.88 
3.01 
1.13 
.87 
1.19 
2.16 
1.50 

$1.32 
3.87 

2.17 

1.88 
3.01 
1.13 
.87 
1.19 
1.54 
1.50 

$4.32 
2.51 

3.81 

2.35 
1.59 
2.84 
1.70 
2.65 
5.90 
2.50 

$3.23 
2.51 

3.81 

2.35 
1.59 
1.35 
1.65 
1.78 
3.42 
2.70 

$10. 10 
2.33 

8.39 

8.79 
3.70 
9.49 
6.79 
4.15 
11.40 
113.64 

$3.60 
7.62 

8.41 

4.91 
4.40 
5.93 
5.80 
4.55 
9.11 
11.73 

$33.18 
28.64 

31.80 

29.34 
27.24 
33.23 
30.49 
29.93 
39.04 
42.61 

$25. 44 

2 

33.08 

3 

32.07 

4   

24.54 

5 

27.94 

6 

28.23 

7 

29.05 

8 

29.29 

9 

34.43 

10 

40.15 

1  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXXIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  side-delivery  hayrakes  in 
1916  as  reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling,  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

$2.16 
L66 
2.25 
3.71 
2.86 
4.58 
4.45 
7.27 
3.55 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
puted. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 : 

$15.23 
20.39 
22.02 
35.59 
27.47 
19.27 
16.42 
25.41 
24.78 

$15.23 
20.39 
21.87 
28.77 
24.93 
19.27 
17.75 
22.49 
24.78 

$2.16 
L66 
2.25 
3.71 
2.86 
4.58 
3.78 
7.27 
3.55 

$2.57 
4.37 
5.17 
2.34 
3,03 
7.44 

10.69 
5.56 
3.96 

$2.74 
2.30 
5.12 
2.34 
3.03 
7.44 
7.03 
6.36 
4.59 

$13.01 

111.34 

13.48 

4.80 

11.67 

12.56 

11.96 

4.30 

15.95 

$9.45 

9.26 

8.81 

8.98 

10.22 

16.16 

18.02 

8.95 

16.65 

$32.97 
37.76 
42.92 
46.44 
45.03 
43.85 
43.52 
42.54 
48.24 

$29.58 

2 

33.61 

3 

38.05 

4 

43.80 

5 

41.04 

6 

47.45 

* 

46.58 

8 

45.07 

9 

49.57 

1  Includes  $1.56  freight. 
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Table  XXXIV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  ^ide-delivery  hayrakes  in  1918 
as  reported  hy  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  hy  tlie  Commi&sioti. 


Manufacturer. 

Sixe, 

in 

feet. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling,  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$33.92 
40.31 
39.61 
47.46 
44.92 
34.74 
36.83 
41.64 
48.48 

$31.72 
43.18 
39.06 
47.46 
44.83 
34.94 
37.77 
40.88 
46.57 

$2.90 
2.21 
2.84 
4.43 
3.14 
4.69 
6.08 

10.91 
3.82 

$2.90 
2.21 
2.84 
4.43 
3.14 
4.60 
4.6<; 

10.  M 
3.82 

$5.87 
6.41 
6.82 
2.94 
4.06 
8.06 

14.96 
7.83 
6.31 

$5.87 
2.43 
6.33 
2.94 
3.77 
8.08 

ia36 
7.83 
6.87 

$17.34 

9.00 

'17.55 

7.90 

20.85 

17.01 

21.60 

6.45 

2  26.35 

$9.69 
9.40 
1L96 
9.40 
12.83 
18.22 
17.98 
17.92 
22.65 

$60.12 
57.95 
66.82 
62.73 
72.97 
64.52 
79.44 
66.83 
84.97 

$50.27 

2 

57.22 

3 

60.21 

4 

04.23 

5 

64.57 

6 

65.93 

7 

70.76 

8 

77.54 

9 

79.91 

1  Includes  $2J25  frei^t. 

*  Includes  free  repau^,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

Table  XXXV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  hay  loaders  in  1916  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,aiid 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
pdHed. 

Re- 
vised. 

$2.51 

3.28 
3.17 
3.90 
2.52 
4.06 
8.33 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

6 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

$21.96 

24.82 
37.66 
37.63 
27.40 
24.30 
31.12 

$21.96 

24.44 
37.66 
30.58 
27.21 
24.30 
29.80 

$2.51 

3.28 
3.17 
3.90 
2.52 
4.06 
8.33 

$2.71 

3.48 
8.06 
2.01 
5.82 
8.05 
5.86 

$2.91 

3.49 
4.38 
2.01 
5.76 
9.30 
6.81 

$15.40 

11.06 

19.85 

5.00 

2  16.38 

15.08 

4.47 

$11. 19 

10.37 

9.83 

9.35 

10.28 

14.80 

9.31 

$42.58 

42.64 
58.74 
48.54 
52.12 
51.49 
49.78 

$38.57 

2 

41.56 

3 

55.04 

4 

45.84 

5 

45.77 

6 

52.46 

7 

54.25 

1  Includes  $2.25  freight. 
*  Includes  $2.74  freight. 

Table  XXXVI. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  hay  loaders  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufocturer. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Size, 

in 
feet. 

Re. 

Re. 

Re- 

Re- 

ported. 

vised. 

ported. 

vised. 

6 

$42.52 

$39.76 

$2.91 

$2.91 

8 

47.44 

44.06 

3.62 

3.62 

8 

41.33 

45.20 

4.22 

4.22 

8 

5L25 

51.25 

4.87 

4.87 

8 

50.61 

49.90 

3.51 

3.51 

8 

46.23 

44.46 

5.27 

6.27 

8 

46.18 

46.06 

12.49 

12.49 

Overhead, 

warehouse,and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


Re- 
vised. 


$5.29 

4.06 
11.90 
2.55 
8.44 
9.01 
8.48 


$5.29 

4.33 
4.63 
2.55 

7.84 
ft  46 
&48 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$90.90 

22.29 

113.28 

ft  00 

2  22.17 

3  28.83 

6.71 


Re- 
vised. 


$11.63 

13.42 
U.55 
10.71 
15.26 
24.78 
21.28 


Total  cost 
sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$71.62 

78.01 
[  70.73 
67.67 
84.73 
89.34 
73.86 


Re- 
viMd. 


$50.50 

65.43 
65.60 
69. 3S 
76.51 
83.97 
8&31 


1  Includes  $2.24  freight. 

2  Includes  $2.74  freight. 

*  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 
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Tabub  XXXVII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  grain  hinders  t»  1916  as 
reported  by  the  numufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

wareliouse,and 

shipping. 

Seiiing  and 

general  and 

admniistratiire. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

:Re-  . 
vised. 

1  

6 
6 
6 

7 
7 

8 

$35.10 
48.05 
54.67 

53.56 
51.52 

56.61 

$35.10 
47.67 
54.67 

53.74 
51.52 

59.81 

$10.70  $10.70 
8.62      8.62 
9.67      9.67 

10.38   lass 

12.20    12.20 
10.29      8.72 

$9.03 
12.91 
28.34 

18.79 
19.85 

24.53 

$9.87 
12.70 
25.32 

18.76 
19.85 

16.19 

t28.97 
25.52 
46.08 

28.95 
33.54 

30.68 

$21.04 
18.82 
19.27 

2a  33 
31.69 

47.17 

$83.80 

95.10 

138.76 

111.68 
117. 11 

122.11 

$76  71 

2 

87  81 

3 

4 

108.93 
108.21 

5 

6 

115.26 
131.89 

Table  XXXVIII. — Comrparison  of  estim/ited  costs  of  grain  binders  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost 
sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

6 
6 
6 

7 
7 

8 

$71.32 

95.04 

106.86 

86.59 
77.70 

114.17 

$67.32 

93.71 

101. 42 

a'>.42 

79.49 
117. 57 

$13. 13 
11.52 
12.82 

11.42 
15.83 

14.54 

$13.13 
1L52 
12.63 

11.42 
15.83 

ia7i 

$16.71 
20.97 
37.99 

28.66 
24.91 

34.34 

$16.71 
18.99 
31.04 

24.46 
24.91 

23.87 

$41.56 
36.53 
68.78 

50.67 
42.46 

63.30 

$22.61 
27.01 
19.15 

26.55 
41.42 

50.68 

$142.72 
164.06 
226.45 

177.34 
160.90 

226.35 

$119. 77 
151  23 

2 

3 

164  21 

4 

147  85 

5 

161  65 

G 

202  73 

Table  XXXIX. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  com  binders  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Size, 

in 

feet. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overiiead, 

warehouse,  and 

shippii^. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

$3a70 
45.46 
43.98 
43.50 
49.60 

$30.70 
45.76 
43.98 
43.15 
55.65 

$10.40 

10.43 

9.46 

ia75 

15.46 

$ia40 

ia43 

9.46 

ia75 

12.92 

$9.00 
18.88 
16.93 
15.95 
38.48 

$9.82 
18.85 
16.93 
15.69 
24.01 

$29.15 
26.17 
28.25 
25.74 
27.82 

K1.18 
19.62 
80.14 
19.28 
42.95 

$79.25 

100.94 

98.62 

95.94 

131.36 

$72.10 
94  66 

2 

3 

100  51 

4 

88.87 

5 

13&.53 

Table  XL. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  corn  hinders  in  1918  as  reported  by 

the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 


1. 
*2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Size, 

in 

feet. 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


$63.47 
71.58 
71.60 

87.86 
112.66 


Re- 
vised. 


$69.91 
7a  95 
73.88 
86.63 

118.60 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


$12.70 
11.48 
14.70 
14.87 
2L64 


R«- 
viMd. 


$12.70 

n.47 

14.70 
14.87 
15.88 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


$16.80 
28.80 
23.10 
26.75 
53.86 


Re- 
vised. 


$16.80 
21.34 
23.10 
24.19 
35.39 


Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$4L56 
44.74 
39.22 
37.09 
57.30 


Re- 
vised. 


$22.61 
25.95 
39.68 
27.09 
45.78 


Total  cost  sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$134.53 
156.60- 
148. 62 
166.57 
245.46 


Re- 
vised. 


m2.02 

129.71 
151.36 
152.78 
215.65 
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Table  XLI. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  maivure  spreaders  in  1916  as 
reported  by  the  m^mufadurer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission, 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
bush- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

55 

70 
70 
70 

$41.30 

44.28 
53.11 
54.31 

44.11 
37.34 
54.44 
45.25 
56.39 
50.32 

$4a85 

43.97 
50.41 
54.31 

44.11 
37.34 
50.87 
45.25 
56.39 
50.32 

$4.59 

4.51 
8.34 
3.68 

6.48 
4.85 
5.81 
6.18 
3.04 
8.55 

$4.59 

4.51 
8.34 
3.68 

6.48 
4.85 

5.81 
6.18 
3.04 
8.55 

$10.87 

10.08 
8.85 
9.66 

29.14 
8.74 
6.88 
6.18 
9.35 

14.79 

$8.27 

9.97 
8.87 
5.09 

11.96 
6.15 
5.89 
6.50 
9.35 

14.79 

$8.13 

127.81 
24.61 
21.53 

23.77 
16.22 
3a  65 
28.16 
12.25 
29.53 

$8.44 

19.28 
19.26 
2a  65 

16.63 
17.74 
23.59 
2a  46 
12.35 
29.52 

$64.39 

86.68 
94.91 
89.18 

103.50 
67.15 
97.78 
85.77 
81.03 

103.19 

$62.15 

2 

77.73 

3 

86. 88 

4 

83.73 

5 

79.18 

6 

66.08 

7 

86.16 

8 

78.39 

9 

81.13 

10 

103.18 

1  Includes  $5.05  out  freight. 

Table  XLII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  manure  spreaders  in  1918  as 
reported  by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 

Num- 
ber of 
bush- 
els. 

Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 

Selling  and 

general  and 

administrative. 

Total  cost  sold. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

1 

2 

55 

70 
70 
70 

$65.61 

82.52 
85.82 
88.04 

61.63 
65.38 
68.00 
89.28 
91.57 
78.74 

865.04 

81. 78 
82.68 
95.85 

61.63 
65.38 
68.00 
81.98 
91.57 
80.07 

$5.28 

5.31 
9.18 
4.90 

7.70 
5.13 
6.57 
7.93 
5.05 
11.57 

$5.28 

5.31 
9.18 
4.90 

7.70 
5.13 
6.57 
7.93 
5.05 
1L57 

$ia83 

12.41 
1L84 
14.18 

30.26 
7.69 
7.19 
12.61 
16.13 
19.52 

$7.92 

11.50 

ia99 

5.38 

14.83 
7.82 
6.43 
12.61 
16.13 
ia52 

$12.69 

36.02 
42.73 
25.43 

23.13 
39.61 
44.53 
38.00 
4.70 
39.37 

$13.92 

26.40 
23.43 
22.76 

20.33 
34.45 
34.27 
21.64 
12.81 
37.61 

$94.41 

136.26 
149.67 
132.55 

122.72 
117. 81 
126.29 
147.82 
117.45 
149.20 

$92.16 
124. 99 

3 

126.28 

4 

128.89 

5 

104.49 

6 

112.78 

7 

11.5.27 

8 

124. 16 

9 

12.5.56 

10 

148.  77 

Table  XLIII. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  farm  wagons  in  1916  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  by  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 


1.. 

2.. 
3.. 
4.. 

5.. 
6.. 


Size 

of 

skein, 

in 
inches. 


2i 


Material  cost. 

Productive 
labor. 

Overhead, 

warehoose,  and 

shipping. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

Re- 
ported. 

Re- 
vised. 

$36.65 

32.95 
38.83 
33.61 
33.13 
33.47 

$35.53 

32.95 
38.83 
32.87 
33.13 
33.47 

$5.46 

4.20 
5.64 
5.00 

7.78 
6.57 

$5.46 

4.20 
5.64 
5.00 
7.78 
6.57 

$5.79 

6.10 
8.92 
9.53 
9.01 

8.86 

$5.81 

6.10 
7.14 
9.41 
9.41 
9.32 

Selling,  and 

general  and 

administrative. 


Re- 
ported. 


$16.77 

19.77 
4.17 

17.64 
9.19 

16.23 


Re- 
Vised. 


$13.26 

6.70 

8.80 

11.38 

13.35 

19.21 


Total  cost  sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$64.67 

63.02 
57.66 
66.68 
69.11 
64.13 


Re- 
vised. 


$60.06 

48.96 
60.41 
68. 66 
63.67 
68.57 
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Table  XLIV. — Comparison  of  estimated  costs  of  farm  toagons  in  1918  as  reported 
by  the  manufacturer  and  as  revised  hy  the  Commission. 


Manufacturer. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


Size 

of 

skein, 

in 
inches. 


2* 


3 
3 
3 
3 


Material  cost. 


Re- 
ported. 


S58.92 

61.79 
67.81 
48.14 
64.90 
57.16 


Re- 
vised. 


$68.00 

61.79 
67.81 
47.42 
63.24 
66.64 


Productive 
labor. 


Re- 
ported. 


$6.01 

5.69 
6.05 
6.60 
9.26 
9.06 


Re- 
vised. 


16.01 

6.69 
6.06 
6.60 
9.25 
9.06 


Overhead, 

warehouse,  and 

shipping. 


Re- 
ported. 


17.75 

11.76 
9.67 
15.67 
13.04 
15.10 


Re- 
vised. 


$7.20 

11.75 
6.33 
14.55 
13.04 
15.72 


Selling,  and 

general  and 

administrative 


Re- 
ported. 


$29.07 

17.14 

4.47 

19.67 

13.88 

135.49 


Re- 
vised. 


$16.31 

9.44 
12.08 
14.88 
12.97 
29.10 


Total  cost  sold. 


Re- 
ported. 


$101.75 

86.37 
77.90 
89.98 
91.07 
116.81 


Re- 
vised. 


$88.12 

78.67 
82.27 
83.36 
88.60 
110.52 


I  Includes  free  repairs,  discounts  and  allowances,  interest  on  debt,  less  miscellaneous  income. 

EXHIBIT  II. — List  of  suggested  retail  prices  for  1919  issued  by  Local  Club 
No.  2  of  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Implement,  Machinery  and  Vehicle 
Dealers'  Association,  Richmond,  Va. 

I  am  inclosing  copy  of  the  suggested  resale  prices  for  1919.  These  are  based 
on  present  cost  of  the  standard  lines,  plus  an  average  selling  exi)ense  common 
to  all. 

From  the  records  which  I  have  you  have  never  been  a  member  of  our  local 
club.  You  were  invited  to  attend  the  above  meeting,  and  we  regret  very  much 
that  you  were  not  present,  as  we  had  a  splendid  meeting,  and  all  who  came 
were  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  expenses. 

I  am  inclosing  these  prices  to  you  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  The  effort  to  stabilize  prices  on  a  basis  which  will  give  the  imple- 
ment dealer  a  fair  and  reasonble  profit  is  by  no  means  the  only  benefit  that 
you  will  derive  from  being  a  member  of  the  association,  for  the  social  feature 
of  the  meetings  and  the  opportunity  for  personal  contact  and  the  fosteAng  of 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  among  business  men  is  of  inestimable  value  to  you 
as  a  merchant,  and  especially  a  dealer  in  farm  implements. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  these  suggested  prices  in  confidence  and  conform  to  them 
as- far  as  possible.  It  will  mean  more  profit  to  you  and  will  not  work  any  hard- 
ship upon  your  customers.  If  there  is  any  Information  you  would  like  to  have 
regarding  the  association  please  write  me  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  such 
Information  as  I  have  at  my  command. 


Suggested  prices  for  1919, 
[All  less  5  per  cent  for  cash.] 


Binders,  grain: 

6-foot $280.  00 

7-foot 235. 00 

If  set  up  by  customer  de- 
duct         5. 00 

Binders,  corn 225.  00 

Corn  planters,  single: 

Runner  or  disk,  plain 20. 00 

Runner  or  disk,  fertilizer 

attachment 25.  00 


Com  planters,  double: 

Sword  runner,  plain $65. 00 

Sword  runner,  check-row-  80. 00 
Fertilizer  attachment 

extra 22.  50 

Single-disk  opener,  add—  3.  50 

Bars  and  neck  yoke,  add_  3.  50 

Cultivators,  single: 

5-tooth,  plain 5. 50 

5-tooth,  lever 6. 00 
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Cultivators,  single — Ckxntmued. 

14-tooth,  plain $6.  50 

14-tooth,  lever 7.00 

Cultivators,  double  disk : 

6-disk,  no  attachment 60.  00 

6-shovel,  pin-brake  attach- 
ment        15, 00 

6-shovel,    ^ring-trip    at- 
tachment        20. 00 

Cultivators,  double,  shovel : 

6-shovel,  pin  brake 50.00 

6-shovel,  spring-trip 55. 00 

Corn-planter  runners: 

All  1-horse,  each 2.  50 

All  2-horse,  per  pair 6. 00 

Drills,  grain : 

8  by  8,  complete  disk 140. 00 

10  by  8,  complete  disk 155.  00 

Harrows,  spike: 

25-tooth,  i-inch,  complete 

with  bar 10.  50 

25-tooth,  f-inch,  complete 

with  bar 11.  00 

30-tooth,  ^-inch,  complete 

with  bar 11.  50 

30-tooth,  f-inch,  compile 

with  bar 13.00 

50-tooth,  i-inch,  complete 

with  bar 21.  00 

50-tooth,  f-inch,  complete 

with  bar 23.  50 

60-tooth,  l-lnch,  complete 

with  bar 24. 00 

60-tooth,  f-inch,  complete 

with  bar 27.00 

Harrows,  spring-tooth: 

15- tooth,  float-frame,  steel_      30. 00 
17-tooth,  float-frame,  steel-      32.50 

Hay  leaders 130.  00 

Twine: 

Less  than  bale,  per  pound, 

net .  28 

Bale  lots,  net .  27 

500-pound  lots,  27  cents, 
less  5  per  cent. 
Harrows,  di^  solid: 

8/16,  with  fore  truck 52.  50 

8/18,  with  fore  truck 56.  50 

10/16,  with  fore  truck 57.  50 


Harrows,  disk,  solid— Continued, 

10/18,  with  fore  truck $61. 50 

12/16,  with  fore  truck 62.  50 

12/18,  with  fore  truck 67.  50 

Cut-out  disk,  add  per  disk.  .  30 

Harrows,   double-acting   disk, 
solid  fronts ;  cut-out,  rear : 

16/16,  with  fore  truck 95. 00 

20/16,  with  fore  truck 105. 00 

24/16,  with  fore  truck 115. 00 

16/18,  with  fore  truck 105. 00 

20/18,  with  fore  truck 115. 00 

24/18,  with  fore  truck 123. 00 

Fore  truck  as  an  extra 10.  00 

Mowers:  . 

3Koot,  V.  L 75. 00 

4Hoot,  V.  L 80.00 

5-foot,  V.  L 82.00 

Knife  grinders 6.50 

Plows : 

1-horse    turning,    $1    less 

than  list, 
2-horse    turning,    $2    less 
.  than  list. 

Single-shovel   plow 4. 00 

Double-shovel  plow 4.  50 

Triple-shovel  plow 5.50 

Four-shovel  plow 6.00 

Rakes,  hay: 

8-20,    side-delivery 45.00 

9-23,   side-delivery 47.00 

10-26,    side-delivery 50.00 

Rollers,  land: 

7-foot,  24-inch,  with  hitch_  43.  00 

8-foot,  24-inch,  with  hitch.  45.  00 

Spreaders,  lime: 

5-foot 70. 00 

8-foot 80. 00 

Spreaders,  manure: 

50-bushel 190. 00 

70-bushel 200. 00 

Tedders,  hay: 

6-fork 72.  50 

8-fork 80.  00 

Trucks,  handy  farm : 

3  by  9,  less  hitch 42.  50 

3i  by  10,  less  hitch 43. 50 

Heavey    doubletrees    and 

yokes,  add 4.  50 


EXHIBIT  HI. — Articles  dealing  with  farmers'  cooperative  associations,  from 
the  Eastern  Dealer,  December  12,  1918,  and  February  20,  1919. 

WHAT  THINK   YOU  OF  THIS? 

Tioga  and  Bradford  counties  in  Pennsylvania  seem  to  be  the  home  of  some 
grand  planners  for  the  retail  distribution  of  implements  along  the  cooperative 
route. 

We  have  been  aedced  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  latest  sdieme  of  the  Farm- 
ers* Cooperative  Union,  with  headquarters  at  Mansfield,  Pa.,  and  we  have 
replied  that  our  views  would  be  a  reflection  of  the  views  held  by  the  merchants 
of  that  section,  and  so  we  ask  every  dealer  in  that  section  who  reads  this  to 
make  it  his  business  to  ask  the  other  merchant  what  he  thinks  of  the  plan. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Mr.  Rose  heads  the  plan. 

The  capital  stock  is  reported  at  $500,000. 
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Reports  say  that  a  go6d  share  of  the  stock  has  been  sold  to  the  farmer  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  plan  is  to  sell  tlie  stockholding  member  from  5  to  7  per  cent 
cheaper  than  the  nonstockholding  member. 

They  plan  to  have  stores  and  warehouses  at  the  following  towns: 

Athens,  Knoxville,  Ulysses,  Middleboro,  Seeley  Creek,  Mansfield,  Canton, 
Osceola,  Houday,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Covington,  Coudersport,  Wellsboro, 
Nelson,  Tioga,  and  Cowley. 

The  report  says  that  Mr.  Rose  is  a  successful  business  man.  but  why  he  for- 
sook his  successful  business  to  sell  stock  to  the  farmers  is  not  stated. 

The  report  would  indicate  that  big  plans  are  talked  about.  Many  dealers  are 
to  be  bought  out,  and  from  the  account  the  farmers  will  soon  have  but  one  place 
to  buy  from  and  that  will  be  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Union. 

Our  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Rose  is  trying  to  do  something  that  will  fail  as  sure 
as  anything  and  that  the  farmers  will  hold  some  stock  certificates  when  they 
should  have  the  money. 

No  one  nmn  can  do  all  the  business,  and  if  the  scheme  should  go  through,  the 
Farmers'  Union  would  have  some  competition  that  would  make  them  dizzy,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  two  counties  have  some  good  merchants  in  their 
borders  and  they  will  not  lie  down  before  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Rose. 

We  therefore  call  on  our  friends  up  there  for  an  expression  of  their  views. 
If  you  do  not  want  your  name  used  in  your  reply,  just  say  so,  but  give  the  editor 
your  ideas,  so  that  he  can  speak  for  the  trade  in  the  matter. 

Work  quick  if  you  want  to  stop  some  good  houses  selling  this  outfit. 


[Eastern  Dealer,  Dec.  12,  1918.] 
Essex  county    (n.  y.)   events. 

Things  are  moving  in  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  in  a  way  that  sliould  have  the 
cooperation  of  every  force  in  the  trade  to  stop. 

We  are  advised  that  a  few  faruiers  of  that  county  have  formed  a  cooper- 
ative buying  club,  with  the  following  scheme :  Each  farmer  pays  $2  membership 
fee  and  signs  a  note  for  $25,  which  is  promised  to  be  used  only  as  collateral 
security  with  banks  for  funds,  but  which  may  be  cashed  in  case  the  emergency 
arise& 

We  are  advised  that  these  farmers  recogniae  that  they  could  not  put  this 
across  in  the  open  and  so  have  an  arrangement  with  a  dealer,  EL  L.  Mason,  of 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  to  buy  in  his  own  name  and  sell  as  the  association. 

As  soon  as  the  scheme  was  reported  the  Eastern  Dealer  gave  the  manufac- 
turers who  sell  in  that  section  the  advice  as  to  the  reports,  and  we  are  getting 
in  the  news  regarding  this  man  Mason,  who  it  appears  has  a  political  bug 
buzzing  and  feels  that  his  scheme  will  help  him  even  if  it  breaks  some  regular 
dealers  and  Mr.  Mason  as  well. 

One  manufacturer  reports  having  made  a  sale  for  Mr.  Mason  of  some  imple- 
ments for  $225,  and  Mr.  Mason  went  to  the  farmer  and  said  the  agent  had  stung 
him  and  that  he  would  reduce  the  price  to  $1©0,  which  was  about  the  cost 

Our  reports  would  indicate  that  some  manufacturers  have  representatives  In 
Essex  County  who  should  be  called  to  account  before  the  matter  gets  to  the 
stage  of  having  it  an  issue. with  New  York  State  dealers. 

[Eastern  Dealer,  Feb.  20,  1919.] 

THE  RECORD  LOOKS   LIKE  A   SCHEME. 

Our  paper  has  noted  the  activity  of  one  3VL  F.  Rose,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  in 
trying  to  organize  a  cooperative  scheme  in  that  section,  and  while  we  have 
not  received  much  backing  from  dealers  in  that  section,  who  seem  content  to 
allow  the  promoters  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  real  dealer  to  exist,  yet  for 
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the  sake  of  the  industry  we  want  to  warn  our  friends  of  the  danger  in  support- 
ing this  scheme  so  far  as  implements  are  concerned. 

The  scheme  Is  called  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Union,  with  stores,  or  at  least 
addresses,  at  various  places  aside  from  the  headquarters  at  Mansfield,  Pa. 

A  friend  writes  and  says  In  regard  to  the  matter : 

"There  has  existed  in  this  territory  (Tioga  and  Bradford  counties)  a  com- 
pany called  the  Union  Products  Co.,  composed  of  several  dealers  whose  busi- 
ness Is  located  at  Mansfield,  Knoxville,  Mlddlebury,  Osceola,  Lawrenceville^ 
Troy,  Canton,  and  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  with  one  M.  F.  Rose  as  the  president. 

"  The  Union  Products  Co.  have  warehouses  at  different  points,  run  feed  mills, 
hay  baling,  etc.,  and  they  have  been  fairly  large  buyers  of  farm  produce,  and 
also  sellers  of  grain  and  feed,  but  never  selling  farm  machinery. 

"It  is  reported  that  their  capital  stock  was  $250,000,  and  that  now  this 
has  been  doubled  and  a  crew  of  salesmen  are  out  selling  the  stock  to  the 
farmers  with  the  promise  of  cheap  implements. 

"There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Union  Products  Co.  paid,  but  of  course  the 
farmer  stock  will  change  this." 

Now  over  and  against  this  we  have  a  report  from  a  good  manufacturing  con- 
cern saying  that  their  representative  called  at  the  Equity  Cooperative  Ex- 
change, Wellsboro,  Pa.,  who  is  stated  to  have  sold  implements  for  several 
years,  buying  from  leading  concerns.  This  concern  has  now  been  purchased 
by  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Union,  of  Mansfield,  Pa.,  headed  by  M.  F.  Rose. 

The  position  of  the  Eastern  Dealer  is  that  Rose  and  his  scheme  can  not  per- 
form the  necessary  implement  service  to  the  farmer  except  at  an  expense  fully 
as  great  as  the  regular  dealer,  and  hence  his  promise  to  farmers  is  not  founded 
on  fact. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  the  scheme  has  the  backing  of  merchants  at  the  points 
named,  thinking  that  by  the  united  buying  plan  prices  will  be  lower,  and  that 
may  account  for  the  silence  that  exists  in  answer  to  our  appeal. 

The  Eastern  Dealer  has  supporters  in  all  sections  of  the  East,  and  these 
supporters  will  back  us  in  refusing  to  buy  lines  that  are  sold  through  wrong 
agencies  in  any  section,  and  believing  that  schemes  of  this  sort  do  not  tend 
to  benefit  the  industry,  increase  the  service  to  the  farmer,  or  effect  any  economy 
in  his  buying,  we  shall  do  our  part  in  keeping  our  readers  posted,  on  the 
manufacturers  who  give  support  by  selling  to  this  outfit  no  matter  under  what 
name. 


EXHIBIT  IV. — Instructions  for  use  of  the  uniform  cost  accounting  and  cost 
study  blanks  of  the  farm-wagon  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  1917. 

DIRECTION  GOVERNING  THE  COMPUTING  OF  FIGURES  FOR  THE  DIFFERENT  COLUMNS 
ON  UNIFORM  COST  SYSTEM  ADOPTED  DECEMBER  3  917,  BY  THE  FARM  WAGON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  NATIONAL  IMPLEMENT  AND  VEHICLE  ASSOCIATION,   CHICAGO. 

Column. 

A. — Under  this  heading  give  the  name  of  the  article  or  part. 

B. — Give  the  size  of  the  material,  wood  stock  to  be  rough  size.  Waste  on 
wood  stock  is  to  be  entered  under  column  G.  It  is  optional  as  to  enu- 
merating the  size  of  bolts,  rivets,  washers,  nails,  or  screws,  but  value  to 
be  inserted. 

C. — State  kind  of  material  used,  as  for  instance,  hickory  or  maple  axles; 
birch  or  oak  hubs;  gum,  cottonwood,  or  poplar  for  wagon  boxes;  oak, 
maple,  or  birch  bolsters;  steel  or  wood  front  hound;  steel  or  iron  tire; 
fellies  or  bent  rims,  with  or  without  rim  rivets. 
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Column. 

D. — State  weight  (before  any  operation)  of  steel,  iron,  malleables,  and  cast 
iron,  each  separately — optional  to  give  weight  of  nails,  bolts,  or  rivets. 
Lumber:  Enter  number  of  feet  rough  size  and  figure  accordingly,  such 
parts  as  singletrees,  doubletrees,  neck-yokes,  stay  chains,  wrenches,  seat 
springs,  skeins,  box  rods,  tie  chains,  and  other  parts  purchased  in  com- 
plete forms  and  not  involving  any  labor  enter  directly  in  column  H;  if 
some  labor  is  involved,  such  as  putting  hooks  on  stay  chains,  work  on 
singletrees,  enter  in  column  F. 

E. — Insert  cost  price  of  wood  stock  and  on  paint  material  at  the  prices  you 
would  have  to  pay  on  a  certain  date  to  be  determined  by  the  association 
from  time  to  time.  On  iron,  steel,  malleables,  gray  iron  castings, 
skeins,  bolts,  rivets,  and  all  parts  made  of  iron  or  steel,  use  price 
schedule  to  be  furnished  by  the  association. 

F. — Insert  value  of  material  less  loss  or  waste,  as  provision  is  made  in  column 
G  to  cover  these  items.  On  wood  stock  add  $3  per  M  feet  to  price  paid 
by  you,  to  cov^r  cost  of  receiving,  inspecting,  piling,  transferring  to 
kilns  and  to  works. 

G. — Insert  loss  or  waste  only,  as  provision  is  made  in  column  F  for  material 
actually  used. 

H. — Insert  the  total  of  the  figures  given  you  in  columns  F  and  G,  no  labor 
or  burden  of  any  kind  to  be  included. 

I. — Productive  labor:  Enter  only  such  labor  charges  as  are  employed  to  ad- 
vance the  manufacture  or  completion  of  a  part  in  the  factory  and  that 
do  not  come  under  columns  J,  L,  or  O. 

J. — ^Nonproductive  labor :  Enter  charges  covering  only  the  following :  S-uperin- 
tendent  and  foreman,  stock  chasers,  checkers,  weighers,  draftsman,  janitor, 
oilers,  sweepers,  elevatormen,  pay-roll  clerks,  timekeepers,  department 
clerks,  storekeeper,  order  clerks,  accounting,  disbursements,  costs,  fire- 
man, and  watchman.  Should  owner  superintend  his  works  or  have  one  of 
his  family  do  so  or  if  they  should  perform  any  of  these  duties,  a  salary  al- 
lowance should  be  determined  on  in  order  to  arrive  at  proper  charges  to  be 
made. 

K. — Insert  the  total  of  the  figures  given  by  you  in  columns  I  and  J. 

Jm — Overhead  or  works  expense:  Enter  charges  covering  only  the  following: 
Factory  stenographers  and  telephone  operators,  insurance,  taxes,  deprecia- 
tion (based  on  5  per  cent  on  buildings,  10  per  cent  on  machinery),  factory 
stationery,  purchasing,  factory  office  expenses,  factory  men*s  traveling  ex- 
penses, steam  and  electric  power,  water,  light,  repairs,  repair  labor  and 
sundry  supplies,  proper  portion  for  stable  and  drayage  to  cover  incoming 
freight,  yard  switching,  accident  and.  hospital  expenses,  road  and  yard 
maintenance,  laboratory  and  experimental.  Should  owner  or  any  of  his 
family  do  any  of  these  duties,  a  salary  allowance  should  be  determined  on 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  charge  to  be  made. 

M. — Total  factory  cost  not  to  include  any  charges  that  are  shown  in  columns 
N  and  O. 

N. — Interest  charges  at  6  per  cent  on  investments  in  buildings  and  machinery 
(not  stock),  and  if  you  pay  any  rental  charges  the  figures  must  show  in 
this  column. 

O. — To  cover  cost  of  labor  and  clerical  help  used  throughout  the  warehouse,  also 
for  loading  and  shipping  purposes,  and  a  proper  portion  for  stable  and 
drayage  to  cover  outgoing  freight,  cost  of  cutting  stencils  and  stenciling. 

P. — Final  complete  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars,  ready  for  sales  department,  no  administra- 
tive or  selling  expenses  included. 
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HIGH  PRICES  OF  FARM  IMPLEMBFTS. 


EXHIBIT  VI. — Cost  study  blank  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department  of 
the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  1916. 

Cost  information — Ensilage  machinery  department.  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association,  76  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

State  your  costs  in  detail  as  far  as  possible  on  your  standard  "  knlfe-on-cylinder 
type"  silo  filler,  mounted  on  wheels — width  of  throat  nearest  to  17-inch  (in- 
cluding elbows,  pipe,  deflector,  flexible  distributor,  distance  25  feet). 

[Size  figured  on  17-inch.    Weight  complete,  2,240  pounds.] 
Cylinder  type,  17-inch  with  blower. 


Materials: 

1.  Cast  steel 

2.  Semisteel , 

3 .  Cast  iron 

4.  Malleable 

5.  Steel  sheets  (black  or  galvanized) 

6 .  Bars  and  angles 

7 .  Cold-rolled  steel , 

8.  Bolts,  set  screw,  rivets,  and  nails 

9.  Knives 

10.  Babbit 

11.  Lumber , 

12.  Paint  and  varnish , 

13.  Chains 

14.  All  other  parts 

Total  materials 

h&hor: 

15.  LabOT,  machine  shop  and  blacksmith 

16.  LabOT,  wood  shop 

17.  Labor,  assembling 

18.  Labor,  painting 

19.  Nonproductive  labor 

Total  labor 

Factory  expense  or  overhead 

Maintenance  of  property  and  equipment: 

(a)  Factory  and  tool  depreciation 

(b)  Repairs  to  tools 

(c)  Repairs  to  factory 

(d)  Repairs  to  patterns  and  foundry  equipment. 

Power,  heat  and  light 

Oils,  waste,  and  supplies 

Factory  insurance  and  taxes 

Total  cost  in  warehcnise 


Costs,  1915. 


Costs,  1916. 


EXHIBITS. 
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EXHIBIT  y II. — Summary  of  cost  study  of  the  ensilage-machinery  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  1916. 

Silo  fillers:  Cost  comparisons y^  1915-1916. 

SPIRAL  TYPE  (KNIFE-IN-CYLINDER),  16,  17,  AND  18  INCH. 


1915 

1916 

Increase. 

' 

Amount. 

Per  cent. 

Materials 

$70.28 
23.96 
17.31 

$94.83 
26.57 
20.40 

$24.55 
2.61 
3.09 

34.9 

Labor 

10.9 

Overhead 

18.0 

Total  (in  warehouse) 

111.55 

141.80 

30.25 

27.0 

RADIAL  TYPE  (BALANCE  WHEEL),  14  AND  15  INCH. 


Materials 

$57.00 
18.57 
14.36 

$74.09 
21.85 
16.50 

$17.09 
3.28 
2.14 

30.0 

Labor 

17.7 

Overhead 

14.9 

Total  (in  warehouse) i 

89.93 

112.44 

22.51 

25.0 

1  Average  total  costs:  The  figures  used  to  arrive  at  the  averages  are  those  furnished  by  factories  whose 
cost  systems  permitted  them  to  furnish  the  data  most  completely,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  there  were  not 
a  larger  number,  but  we  beUeve  the  results  to  be  a  true  reflection  of  present  conditions.— Footnote  by  the 
association. 

EXHIBIT  VIII. — Letter  requesting  submission  of  costs  for  cost  study, 
ensilage-machinery  department  of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle 
Association,  Aug.  16,  1917. 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association 
Of  the  United  States  of  America 

bepeesenting  the  manufacturebs  of  farm  operating  equipment. 

General  Offices :  76  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  W.  McCullough,  Secretary  and  General  Manager. 
President,  Joseph  Dain,  Moline,  111. 
First  Vice  President,  A.  B.  Thielens,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Executive  Chairman,  C.  S.  Brantingham,  Rockford,  111. 

G.  L.  No,  534,  Misc.E.M.D. 
August  16,  1917. 

cost  information — seasons  1917  and  1918. 

Gentlemen  :  The  officers  of  the  ensilage-machinery  department  have  decided 
that  a  meeting  of  the  department  should  be  held  within  the  next  60  days  and 
have  requested  this  office  to  send  out  an  inquiry  for  cost  information  for  the 
seasons  of  1917  and  1918. 

We  therefore  inclose  herewith  a  blank  in  duplicate  which  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  officers  and  trust  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  sub- 
mit the  desired  cost  data  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  The  returns  will 
be  tabulated  and  your  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  same  without 
your  consent. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  cost  blank  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  material  price 
schedule  prepared  by  the  general  cost  committee  and  believed  by  them  to  fairly 
represent  the  ruling  prices  at  dates  stated.  To  enable  comparisons  of  returns 
to  be  made,  these  figures  should  be  used  in  making  up  your  statement. 

As  emphasizing  the  need  of  this  gathering  of  costs,  we  are  inclosing  copy  of 
letter  of  our  executive  chairman  to  our  general  committee  on  costs  and  would 
143559**— 20 45 
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each  one  to  submit  bis  cests  data  and  to  familiaraze  himself  with  bis  &mm  return 
in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  compare  his  own  report  with  the  general  com- 
posite result,  for  his  own  information.  The  extra  blank  will  enable  you  to 
retain  a  copy  of  your  return.  A  summary  of  xill  figures  wHl  he  submitted  to 
those  who  contribute  their  data. 

Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter  and  state  when  your  figures  will 
be  flcnt. 

Yours  very  truly, 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

E.  W.  McCiJLLOueH, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


EXHIBIT  IX. — ^Uniform  cost  study  blank  of  the  ensilage-machinery  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Implement  and  Vdiicle  Association,  1917. 

COST  BEa*ORT SEASONS    1917    AND    1018. 

Ensilage-Machineby  Deeaetment, 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

76  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
^ease  submit  your  costs  on  the  following  and  check  in  space  provided  the 
type  Gf.  machine  on  wliich  cost  is  figured : 

17  or  18  inch  cylinder  ensilage  cutter,  complete,  with  truck,  30  feet 

litipe,  and  elbow\ 

or 15-inch   (about)  knife-on-fly  wheel  ensilage  cutter,  complete,  with 

truck,  30  feet  pipe,  and  elbow. 

Note. — Important. — Base  material  cost  for  1917  on  prices  found  in  list  at- 
tached, under  column  headed  No.  1;  for  1918,  on  prices  found  in  list  under 
column  headed  No.  2.  These  are  the  prices  recommended  by  the.  general  cost 
committee  of  the  association. 


Material  cost- 
Cast  iron 

Cast  steel  or  semisteel 

Shafting,  bars,  and  sheets . 

Bolts,  nuts,  etc 

Lumber 

Knives  and  miscellaneous. 


Total  material  cost . . . 
Labor  cost: 

Direct  productive  labor . 
Indirect  labor 


Faetory  overhead:  Per  machine,  including  power  and  light,  carting,  patterns  and 
tools,  factory  repairs,  oils  and  supplies,  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  shipping, 
and  loading 


Total  cost  of  machine  in  warehouse 

Selling  cost  per  machine,  to  Include  cost  of  liree  repairs  and  expert  work . 

Total  cost  sold  (to  dealers) ^ 


Co&t  for 


8. 


Cost  for 
iai8. 


BXHIBIX& 


7«7 


will 


DS. 


Please  -answer  ^arefuilsr  tbe  foltowlog  ^juestioas; 

(1)  <3rive  increased  cost  for  1917  aver  same  machine  for  1916  , % 

(2)  Give  increased  cost  for  1918  over  same  machine  for  1917 % 

(3)  What  effect  will  tljese  increased  easts  itave  on  business  for  1918? 
Remarks:    

Note. — Please  nMU  tJiis  infonnatloii  promptly  to  Uie  ^association  offices^  Chi- 
cago. Tiae  figures  will  be  talmiated  and  a  comparative  statement  mailed  to 
you-  as  soon  as  possible.  Y<mr  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with 
aame  without  your  ccHisent. 


part- 


EXHIBIT  X. — Schedule  of  matoiftl  ^ces  isBued  by  the  «ia.lage-marbi»f>ry 
department  of  the  National  InpleineBt  and  Yehiele  Afisociaiion. 

Corrected  schedule  of  prices  to  be  used  in  connection  with  cost  inquiry  accom- 
panying G.  L.  No.  534,  dated  August  16,  1917. 


SCHEDULE   OF  PBICES. 


Column  A  is  not  to  be  used  in  making  up  cost  report,  and  is  simply  inserted  to 
siiow  the  contrast  between  prewar  prices  and  present  figures. 


Materials. 


Steel  (A) 

Gray  iron— made— based  on- 
Pigiron  (B) 


Scrap  (C),„ 
t>ray  iron— Purchased  (C) 


Coke  (( 


Malleable — made — based  on- 

Pigiron(B) 

Scrap  (C) 

C5olce(C) 

Malleable— Purchased  (C) . . 

Wheels — Piffchased  ^ 

Bolts(C) 


Lumber. 


Paint 

Miscellaneous  materials, , 


ColumB  A — 
1915-16  season. 


$1.20 
10.00 

laoo 

6.00 
2.25 

lO-OO 

10.00 

6.00 

3.25 


80    per    cent 
discount. 


No.  1— For 
1917  season. 


30.00 

25.  eo 

11.50 

36.00 

25.00 

11.50 

8.00 


40    per    cent 

discount. 
Add    15    per 

cent.' 
Add    60    per 

cent.* 
Add   100  per 

cent.' 


p 

No.  5— Market 

July  15, 1917, 

for  1918  season. 


45.03 

50.00 

^5.00 

18.00 

5.00 

30.00 
35.00 
18. «) 
12.00 


30     per     cent 

discount. 
Add     50     per 

cent.' 
Add    100    per 

cent. 2 
Add    150    per 

cent  .2 


A=Pittsburgh.    B=Birraingham.    C=DeTivered. 
1  FJgtuB  isBOM.  stsel  tASflU 


«  Add  to  1915-16  costs. 


Any  materials  or  other  items  not  specifically  mentioned  are  to  be  included  at 
the  cost  to  yon  at  the  time  when  bar  steel  sold  at  $3  for  1917  and  $5  for  1918, 
Pittsburgh  base. 

The  base  prices  for  gray  or  malleable  castings  made  sliould  be  the  costs  based 
on  pig  iron  at  $30  per  ton  for  1917  and  $oO  per  ton  for  1918;  other  foundry 
materials  on  the  same  basis. 
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EXHIBIT  XI. — Cost  study  blank  of  the  plow  and  tillage  impilement  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association,  April,  1917. 

cost  information. 

Plow  and  Tillage  Implement  Department, 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

76  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  fill  in  the  costs  asked  for  below,  on  your  7-foot  16-inch  disk  harrow, 
regular  equipment  (with  tongue  truck),  no  pole. 

Give  your  figures  for  1916  and  1917. 

Use  steel  at  $1.20,  base  Pittsburgh  for  1916, 

Use  steel  at  $3,  base  Pittsburgh  for  1917. 


Materials •. 

Productive  labor 

Nonproductive  labor. 
Overhead 


Total  cost  in  warehouse. 


Sales  expense 

Selling  overhead,  administration,  etc. 


,  Total  cost  sold. 


1916 


1917 


Note. — Please  forward  this  information  promptly  to  Chicago,  for  meeting 
to  be  held  on  April  2J^.  All  returns  must  he  in  by  the  20th  inst.  to  insure  com- 
pilation.   Your  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  same. 


cost  information. 


Plow  and  Tillage  Implement  Department, 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

76  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  fill  in  the  costs  asked  for  below,  on  your  14-inch  two-bottom  high-lift 
gang  plow,  regular  equipment. 

Give  your  figures  for  1916  and  1917. 

Use  steel  at  $1.20,  base  Pittsburgh  for  1916. 

Use  steel  at  $3,  base  Pittsburgh  for  1917. 


EXHIBITS. 
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Materials 

Productive  labor 

Nonproductive  labor 
Overhead 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Total  cost  in  warehouse. 


Sales  expense 

Selling  overhead,  administration,  etc. 


Total  cost  sold. 


Note. — Please  forward  this  information  promptly  to  Chicago^  for  meeting 
to  be  lield  on  April  24*  All  returns  must  be  in  by  the  20th  inst.  to  insure  com- 
pilation.   Your  name  will  not  be  disclosed  in  connection  with  same. 


EXHIBIT  XII. — Instructions  for  refiguring  costs  submitted  by  members  of 
the  plow  and  tillage  implement  department  of  the  National  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Association  in  April,  1917. 

COMPARATIVE  FACTORY   COSTS. 

At  the  April  24  meeting  of  the  plow  and  tillage  department,  members  were 
requested  to  submit  costs  on  a  14-inch  gang  plow  and  a  7-foot  disk  harrow, 
basis  $1.20  steel,  Pittsburgh,  1916,  and  $3,  Pittsburgh,  1917. 

The  figures  received  showed  such  a  great  discrepancy  that  an  evident  Misun- 
derstanding as  to  various  items  existed.  In  some  cases  labor  and  overhead  were 
identical  for  1916  and  1917  and  in  other  cases  lesa 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  members  present  that  the  figures  were  prepared 
without  full  consideration  of  base  prices  existing  on  materials;  and  the  great 
Increases  on  all  overhead  items — (a)  fuels,  abrasives,  tool  steel,  etc.;  (&)  addi- 
tional loss  due  to  waste  of  high-priced  material,  etc. — ^it  seems  were  not  con- 
sidered. 

It  was  recommended  that  members  revise  figures  using  prices  given  below 
and  give  special  attention  to  the  increased  overhead  items. 

Figure  "  1916  "  represents  cost  based  upon  1915-16  purchases. 

Mgure  "  1917  **  represents  cost  of  goods  for  the  coming  manufacturing  sea- 
son (1917-18). 


1916 
(1915-16) 


1917 
(1917-18) 


Steel  (Pittsburgh) 

Malleable 

Pig  iron  (Binningham) 
Disks  (Pittsburgh).... 

Bolts 

Lumber 


$1.20 
3.25 

10.00 
2. 90 
80%  discount 


3.00 

8.00 

30.00 

7.00 

40% 
15%  Increase 


Other  items  on  same  proportionate  basis. 

Note. — Do  not  forget  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  for  fall  1917,  etc. 
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Please  figure  your  costs  on  this  basis — 

14-inch  gang  plow,  7-foot  16-inch  harrow  and  truck:  Givo  shipping  weights, 
and  mail  promptly  to  Chicago  office.  Figures  will  be  tabulated  and  a  com- 
parative statement  returned  as  soon  as  possible.  . 

The  committee  begs  to  refer  the  members  to  Mr.  Ci^ampton'r.  paper  on  Hidden 
Costs,  which  is  part  of  the  proceedings'  minutes  of  to-day's  meeting. 

We  trust  that  every  member  will  appreciate  that  he  owes  it  as  a  duty  to 
bring  about  trade  betterments  to  furnish  these  figures  carefully  made  up. 

The  cost  committee  will  in  due  time  furnish  a  summary  of  all  figures  sub- 
mitted to  those  who  contribute  their  data. 

Kindly  acknowledge  this  to  the  Chicago  office  and  state  when  your  figures 
will  be  sent. 

Yours  truly, 

National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Association, 

Plow  and  Tillage  Implement  Department, 
Bbadfobd  Brinton, 

Department  Secretary-Treasurer. 


EXHIBIT  XIII.—Flnal  Decree  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  District 
of  Minnesota,  Tliird  Division,  in  tlie  case  of  the  United  States  t.  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  et  aL,  November  2,  1918. 


In  Equity  No.  624. 


The  United  States  of  America,  Petitioner,  v.  International  Harvester 

Company  et  al.,  Defendants. 

FINAL  decree  OF   NOVEMBER   2,    1918. 

Whereas,  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1914,  this  court  entered  a  decree  herein 
reading  as  follows: 

On  this  15th  day  of  August,  1914,  this  cause  came  on  for  decree  upon  the 
submission  heretofore  had,  and  the  court  being  well  advised  in  the  premises 
finds  that  the  defendant,  the  International  Harvester  Company,  was  as  origi- 
nally organized  and  now  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  in  agricultural  implements, 
and  did  from  its  inception  monopolize  and  attempt  to  monopolize  a  part  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations  in  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  that  the  International  Harvester  Company  of 
America,  the  International  Flax  Twine  Company,  the  Wisconsin  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Wisconsin  Lumber  Company,  the  Illinois  Northern  Railway  and  the 
Chicago,  West  Pullman  and  Southern  Railroad  Company  are  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  the  International  Harvester  Company  and  are  confederated  with  it 
in  the  unlaw^ful  purposes  aforesaid  and  that  the  defendants,  Cyrus  H^  McCor- 
mick,  Charles  Deering,  James  Deering,  John  J.  Glessner,  William  H.  Jones, 
Harold  F.  McCormick,  Richard  F.  Howe,  Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  George  F.  Baker, 
William  J.  Louderback,  Norman  B.  Ream,  Charles  Steele,  John  A.  Clmpman, 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  Thomas  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Wilson,  William  L.  Saunders  and 
George  W.  Perkins  are  oflScers  of  said  International  Harvester  Company  and 
are  aiding  and  assisting  it  in  the  unla\>'f ul  business  mentioned : 

It  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly  be  forever 
dissolved  and  to  the  end  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  be  separated  and  divided  among  at  least  three  substantially 
equal,  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations  with  wholly  separate 
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• 

owners  and  stockholders,  and  that  the  defendants  file  with  the  clerk  within 
ninety  days  a  F^an  for  snch  separation  and  division  for  the  consideration  of 
this  court.  In  the  event  this  case  is  appealed  and  decree  superseded,  then  the 
time  in  which  the  defendant  shall  file  said  plan  is  hereby  extended  to  ninety 
days  from  the  filing  of  the  procedendo  or  mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
the  clerk  of  tliis  court. 

In  case  the  defendants  fail  to  file  such  plan  in  the  time  limited  this  court 
will  entertain  an  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  all  the 
property  of  the  corporate  defendants. 

Jurisdiction  is  retained  by  the  court  to  make  such  additional  decrees  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  final  winding  up  and  dissolution  of  the 
combination  and  monopoly  complained  of  and  as  to  costs. 

In  case  the  defendants  or  any  of  them  see  fit  to  appeal  from  this  decree  the 
supersedeas  bond  is  fixed  at  $50,000  and  the  same  may  be  approved  by  4iny  one 
of  the  circuit  judges  of  this  circuit  who  sat  upon  the  trial. 

Whereas  on  the  3d  day  of  October,  1914,  this  court  modified  the  foregoing 
decree  as  follows: 

ORDER   ON    DEFENDANTS*    MOTION   TO   MODIFT. 

On  this  third  day  of  October,  1914,  this  cause  came  on  for  hearing  on  the 
motion  of  the  defendants  filed  on  August  17,  1914,  to  amend  the  decree  of  this 
court  entered  herein  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1914,  and  the  parties  being 
present  by  their  respective  counsel  and  the  court  having  considered  the  same, 

/*  is  hereby  ordered.  That  said  decree  be,  and  the  same  Is,  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  '*  and  with  foreign  nations  "  wherever  they  appear  in 
the  decree,  but  the  power  and  duty  of  the  court  in  dealing  with  aU  the  property 
and  business  of  every  character  of  the  defendant  corporations,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  suit  or  since,  so  far  as  lawful  and  necessary  to  effect  a 
dissolution  of  the  combination,  are  not  renounced  but  expressly  reserved,  and 
by  striking  out,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Attorney  General  and 
counsel  for  the  defendants  evidenced  by  the  written  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General  signed  by  the  United  States  attorney  for  Minnesota,  presented  to  the 
court  this  day,  the  first  sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  of  said  decree  reading 
as  follows: 

It  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly 
be  forever  dissolved  and  to  the  end  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company  be  separated  and  divided  among  at  least 
three  substantially  equal,  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  corporations 
with  wholly  separate  owners  and  stockholders,  and  that  the  defendants  file 
with  the  clerk  within  ninety  (90)  days  a  plan  for  such  separation  and 
division  for  the  consideration  of  this  court, 

and  substituting  in  place  thereof  the  following: 

It  is  adjudged  and  decreed  that  said  combination  and  monopoly  be 
forever  dissolved,  and  to  thjit  end  that  the  business  and  assets  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Company  be  divided  In  such  manner  and  Into  such 
number  of  parts  of  separate  and  distinct  ownership  as  may  be  necessaiT 
to  restore  competitive  conditions  and  bring  about  a  new  situation  In 
harmony  with  law;  and  that  the  defendants  file  with  the  clerk  within 
ninety  (90)  days  a  plan  for  such  separation  and  division  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  court. 

Whereas  the  defendants  thereupon  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  pendency  of  which  the  decree  of  this  court  was 
superseded ; 

Whereas  on  motion  of  the  defendants  their  aforesaid  appeal  has  been  dl& 
missed  and  the  cause  has  been  remanded  to  this  court  for  further  proceedings  in 
accordance  with  law ; 

Whereas  during  the  pendency  of  this  suit  the  principal  corporate  defendant 
changed  its  name  to  International  Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  after- 
ward, in  September,  1918,  was  merged  into  a  new  corporation  named  "  Inter- 
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national  Harvester  Company,'*  which  now  owns  all  the  properties,  assets,  and 
business  of  defendant  International  Harvester  Company  of  New  Jersey;  and 
said  new  International  Harvester  Company  has  entered  its  appearance  herein 
as  a  defendant  as  such  successor : 

It  is  therefore  ordered.^  That  the  decree  hereinabove  set  forth  be  reinstated  as 
the  final  decree  in  this  cause;  and  the  name  International  Harvester  Company 
wherever  hereinafter  used  includes  both  the  original  and  the  successor  corpora- 
tion of  that  name. 

And  the  parties  having  agreed  upon  and  submitted  to  the  court  a  plan  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  order  contained  in  said  decree  that  the  combination  and 
monopoly  therein  adjudged  unlawful  be  dissolved,  and  the  court  having  con- 
sidered and  approved  the  plan,  it  is  further  ordered,  in  accordance  therewith, 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  defendants,  International  Harvester  Company  and  International 
Harvester  Company  of  America,  their  officers,  directors,  and  agents,  are  hereby 
prohibited  and  enjoined,  from  and  after  December  31,  1919,  from  having  more 
than  one  representative  or  agent  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  for 
the  sale  of  their  harvesting  machines  and  other  agricultural  implements ; 

(6)  The  International  Harvester  Company  shall,  with  all  due  diligence,  offer 
for  sale,  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  the  harvesting  macliine  lines  now  made 
and  sold  by  the  International  Harvester  Company  under  the  trade  names  of 
**  Osborne,"  "  Milwaukee,"  and  "  Champion,"  respectively,  Including  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  such  trade  names,  and  all  patterns,  drawings,  blue  prints,  dies, 
jigs,  and  other  machines  and  equipment  specially  used  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  In  the  manufacture  of  said  three  harvesting  machine  lines, 
respectively;  and  each  purchaser  must  be  a  responsible  manufacturer  of  agri- 
cultural implements  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  a  corporation,  none  of  the 
defendants  shall  have  any  substantial  stock  interest  in  such  purchaser,  nor 
shall  any  defendant  be  such  purchaser.  The  international  Harvester  Company, 
from  and  after  the  date  of  the  entry  of  this  decree,  shall  be  required  to  accept  a 
reasonable  price  from  any  purchaser  approved  by  the  United  States  for  any  of 
said  lines  of  harvesting  machines ;  and,  In  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Harvester  Company  as  to  what  shall  be  or  constitute  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  property  proposed  to  be  purchased,  such  price  shall  be 
fixed  by  this  court. 

(c)  The  International  Harvester  Company  shall  also  presently  offer  and 
endeavor  to  sell  in  connection  with  said  harvester  lines  the  "  Champion " 
harvester  plant  and  works  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  "Osborne"  harvester 
No.  1  plant  and  works  at  Auburn,  New  York,  and  shall  stand  ready  to  accept 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  either  of  said  plants  from  any  purchaser  of 
either  of  the  harvester  lines  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  and  in  the  event  that  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  as  to  what  Is  a  fair  price  for  either  of  said  plants, 
the  question  at  issue  shall  be  submitted  without  formal  pleadings,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  United  States,  to  this  court  for  decision,  and 
the  finding  of  this  court  as  to  said  question  of  a  fair  price  shall  be  accepted  by 
and  be  binding  upon  the  International  Harvester  Company. 

{d)  In  the  event  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  three  lines  of  harvesting 
machines,  Including  plants,  patterns,  etc.,  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  have  been 
sold  by  the  International  Harvester  Company  In  pursuance  of  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  decree  within  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  existing  war  in 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged,  then,  upon  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
the  same  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  therefor,  in  8U<di 
manner,  time,  and  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and 
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the  International  Harvester  Company;  and  in  default  of  such  agreement  then 
under  the  order  and  direction  of  this  court 

(e)  The  object  to  be  attained  under  the  terms  of  this  decree  is  to  restore 
competitive  conditions  in  the  United  States  in  the  interstate  business  in 
harvesting  machines  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and,  in  the  event  that 
such  competitive  conditions  shall  not  have  been  established  at  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  months  after  the  termination  of  the  existing  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  (or  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  entry  of  this  decree  in  the  event  that  said  war  shall  be  terminated 
within  less  than  six  months  after  the  entry  of  this  decree),  then  and  in  that 
ease  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  such  further  relief  herein  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  restore  said  competitive  conditions  and  to  bring  about  a 
situation  in  harmony  with  law;  and  this  court  reserves  all  necessary  jurisdic- 
tion and  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  decrees  herein  entered. 

Walter  H.   Sanbobn-, 
William  0.  Hook, 
NovE^iBEB  2,  1918.  Circuit  Judffes. 

o 


